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PREFACE 


TO 


SACRED   BOOKS  OF  TflE   EAST. 

{AMERICAN  EDITION.) 

John  Bright,  after  carefully  reading  a  translation 
of  Plato  by  Benjamin  Jovvett,  expressed  his  surprise 
that  so  able  a  scholar  should  have  spent  so  many 
years  on  such  a  book.  Though  he  was  not  a  clas- 
sical scholar  himself,  John  Bright  was  a  man  of 
great  experience,  of  independent  thought,  of  culti- 
vated taste,  and  of  wide  sympathies  ;  a  man,  more- 
over, *  who  had  seen  the  cities  of  many  men  and 
had  known  their  thoughts,'  and  yet  Plato's  Dia- 
logues were  to  him  a  strange  and  unmeaning  book, 
a  book  hardly  deserving  a  translation  in  our  time. 

Can  we  expect  a  more  kindly  or  more  intelligent 
reception  for  the  translations  of  the  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East  ?  Many  of  them  would  probably  have 
found  even  less  favour  in  the  eyes  of  John  Bright 
than  Plato,  though  it  is  well  known  that  the  subject 
of  which  they  treat,  religion,  was  very  near  to  his 
heart. 

But  the  real  East  is  far  more  removed  from  the 
West  than  is  Greece,  and  the  spirit  of  classical  antiq- 
uity must  always  appeal  far  more  powerfully  even 
to  those  who  are  not  scholars  by  profession  than  the 
religious  and  philosophical  thoughts  of  Oriental  na- 
tions.    Add  to  this  that  the  Sacred  Books  of  the 
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East  belong  mostly  to  a  very  distant  period  in  the 
growth  of  the  human  mind,  and  are  therefore  re- 
moved from  us,  not  only  in  space,  but  in  time  also, 
and  we  could  hardly  be  surprised  if  even  men  of 
such  wide  sympathies  as  John  Bright  should  shut 
these  books  after  reading  a  few  pages  of  them  only. 

There  are  few  literary  works  which  we  can  appre- 
ciate without  being  educated  and,  so  to  say,  accli- 
matised to  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  grew  up. 
And  though  religion  might  seem  to  form  an  excep- 
tion, as  being  common  to  all  mankind,  yet  religion 
also  has,  in  different  countries  and  in  different  periods 
of  history,  assumed  such  strange  guises  and  disguises 
that  the  very  name  of  religion  would  probably  be 
denied  to  some  of  them,  particularly  by  those  who 
are  most  zealously  devoted  to  whatever  may  be  their 
own  inherited  form  of  faith.  It  is  difficult  for  us 
to  imagine  that  there  could  have  been  a  religion 
without  a  belief  in  God,  yet  that  religion  which  prob- 
ably has  the  largest  number  of  followers  at  present, 
and  has  been  in  existence  for  five  hundred  years 
longer  than  Christianity,  recognises  no  God,  in  our 
•sense  of  the  word,  no  creator,  no  ruler  of  the  world, 
no  Father  of  mankind.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  that, 
no  one  can  deny  that  it  has  proved  a  most  beneficial 
religion  ;  it  has  rescued  many  of  the  nations  of  Asia 
from  utter  barbarism,  nay,  it  has,  even  when  carica- 
tured as  Modern  Buddhism,  gained  the  hearts  of 
many  people  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  object  with  which  I  undertook  this  transla- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  has  certainly 
not  been  that  of  proselytising.  All  I  wished  for  was, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  of  my  friends,  to  place 
before  the  English-speaking  world  a  scholarly  and 
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faithful  translation  of  books  on  which  millions  of 
our  fellow-men  have  staked  the  salvation  of  their 
souls.  Such  books  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  true 
historian,  nay,  to  any  human  being,  if  only  on  the 
old  principle  of  Nihil  hiimani  a  me  alienum  puto. 

So  far  my  interests  were  only  those  of  the  his- 
torian, but  I  gladly  confess  that  I  had  a  secret  hope 
also  that  by  such  a  publication  of  the  Sacred  Books 
of  all  religions  that  were  in  possession  of  books  of 
canonical  authority,  some  very  old  prejudices  might 
be  removed,  and  the  truth  of  St.  Augustine's  words 
might  be  confirmed,  that  there  is  no  relJgion  without 
some  truth  in  it,  nay,  that  the  ancients,  too,  were  in 
possession  of  some  Christian  truths.^  '  What  is  now 
called  the  Christian  religion,'  he  wrote,  '  has  existed 
among  the  ancients,  and  was  not  absent  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  human  race  until  Christ  came  in  the 
flesh,  from  which  time  the  true  religion,  which  ex- 
isted already,  began  to  be  called  Christian.' 

These  are  bold  words,  but  even  without  going  so 
far  as  St  Augustine,  we  may  well  hope  that  a  study 
of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  may  produce  a 
kindlier  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  people,  and  more 
particularly  of  missionaries,  towards  those  who  are 
called  heathen,  or  even  children  of  Satan,  though 
they  have  long,  though  ignorantly,  worshipped  the 
God  who  is  to  be  declared  unto  them. 

Another  hope  was  that  a  study  of  other  religions, 
if  based  on  really  trustworthy  documents,  would 
enable  many  people  to  understand  and  appreciate 

'August.  Retr.,  T.,  13.  .  .  .  *  Res  ipsa,  quae  nunc  religio  Christiana 
Doncupatur,  erat,  apud  antiques,  nee  defuit  ab  initio  generis  humani,  qu- 
/msque  Christus  veniret  in  carnem,  unde  vera  religio,  quae  jam  erat,  coepit 
appellari  Christiana.* 
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their  own  religion  more  truly  and  more  fairly.  Just 
as  a  comparative  study  of  languages  has  thrown  an 
entirely  new  light  on  the  nature  and  historical  growth 
of  our  own  language,  a  comparative  study  of  relig- 
ions also,  I  hoped,  would  enable  us  to  gain  a  truer 
insight  into  the  peculiar  character  of  Christianity, 
by  seeing  both  what  it  shares  in  common  with  other 
religions,  and  what  distinguishes  it  from  all  its  peers. 
We  learn  both  by  comparing  and  by  contrasting, 
and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  he  who  knows 
one  religion  only,  knows  none. 

The  U pants hads. 

Each  religion  has  its  own  lesson  to  teach  us,  but 
there  are  few  religions  more  instructive  than  that 
which  is  founded  on  the  books  with  which  our  series 
begins,  the  Upanisliads.  These  Upanishads  stand  at 
the  end  of  the  Vedas,  and  are  therefore,  or  because 
they  place  before  us  the  end  or  the  highest  objects 
of  the  Vedas,  called  Ved^nta,  ue,,  end  of  the  Veda. 
They  are  often  no  doubt  very  strange  in  their  form. 
They  are  fragments  only,  sometimes  in  prose,  some- 
times in  poetry.  They  are  not  the  works  of  one 
author,  and  contain  the  strangest  mixture  of  wisdom 
and  folly.  But  they  teach  us,  nevertheless,  more  of 
the  historical  origin  and  growth  of  religion  in  gen- 
eral, than  any  other  book. 

They  teach  us,  first  of  all,  that  religion  and  phi- 
1  )sophy  were  in  their  origin  inseparably  united,  and 
that  the  unholy  divorce  between  them  was  a  mis- 
fortune of  later  times.  The  Upanishads  form  the 
foundation  of  what  may  be  called  the  Vedic  relig- 
ion, as  well  as  of  Vedic  or  Ved^ntic  philosophy. 
On  the  one  hand  they  lead  to  religious  Monothe- 
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ism,  represented  by  the  worship  of  such  gods  as 
Pra^pati,  lord  of  creatures,  Vijva-Karman,  maker 
of  all  things,  and  on  the  other  to  philosophic  Mon- 
ism. The  concepts  which  form  the  foundation  of 
that  philosophical  Monism,  or  of  the  Ved^nta  phi- 
losophy, are  Brahman  and  Atman. 

Brahman  is  'that  from  whence  comes  the  origin 
of  the  universe ; '  Atman  is  the  Self,  the  Self  of 
man  as  well  as  of  God  or  Brahman.  Both  words 
are  of  Vedic  growth,  but  if  we  want  to  discover 
their  deepest  roots  and  their  earliest  development, 
we  are  led  back  far  beyond  the  Vedas,  and  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  literary  chronology  in  India, 
What  the  Upanishads  have  to  teach  is  that  the  two, 
Atman  and  Brahman,  are  one,  while  it  is  the  object 
of  the  VedSntic  philosophy  to  defend  that  truth 
against  all  objections,  and  to  draw  all  the  conse- 
quences that  flow  from  it. 

On  these  two  ideas  a  complete  philosophical  sys- 
tem, the  Vedanta  or  Uttara-mi-mSw/sa,  has  been 
erected,  which  need  not  fear  comparison  with  any 
other  philosophy.  Nay,  it  has  been  truly  said  that 
without  a  knowledge  of  it  no  one  can  in  future  call 
himself  a  philosopher,  as  little  as  he  could  do  so 
without  a  knowledge  of  Kant.  The  book  in  which 
the  X'edanta  philosophy  has  been  elaborated,  the 
Vedanta-Sfltras,  has  been  most  successfully  trans- 
lated in  this  series  by  Professor  Thibaut  of  Benares, 
while  German  readers  will  find  a  German  transla- 
tion '  of  Professor  Deussen  extremely  valuable. 
The  same  scholar  has  also  given  us  a  German  trans- 
lation of  the  Upanishads,  which  deserves  the  high- 

'  Die  Sfllms  lies  Vedinla,  nebst  deni  volUlSndigen  Ci 
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est  credit.  I  had,  in  the  Sacred  Books  of  The  East, 
given  a  translation  of  the  twelve  important  or  classi- 
cal Upanishads  only,  classical,  because  they  form 
the  chief  basis  of  the  Ved^nta  philosophy.  But  we 
possess  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  eight  Upanishads, 
most  of  them,  however,  of  far  more  modern  date, 
and  of  small  importance.  To  how .  late  a  date 
Upanishads  have  been  composed  in  India,  may  be 
seen  from  the  title  of  one  of  them,  the  Allopani- 
shad,  i.e.,  the  Upanishad  of  Allah. 

Professor  Deussen's  translation  comprises  sixty 
Upanishads,  and  it  was  my  intention  to  publish  an 
English  translation  of  some  of  the  more  important 
of  these  also,  in  a  third  volume  of  this  collection. 
This,  however,  has  now  become  unnecessary. 

I  have  often  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  passages  in  the  Upanishads  which,  though 
explained  by  native  commentators  according  to  the 
traditions  of  various  schools,  remain  as  yet  very  ob- 
scure, and  difficult  to  render  into  any  modern  lan- 
guage. We  owe  much  in  this  branch  of  study  to 
the  labours  of  Anquetil  Duperron,  Windischmann, 
Weber,  and  Boehtlingk,  but  most  of  all  to  the  most 
recent  translator,  Professor  Duessen.  Each  one  has 
contributed  something,  but  there  is  still  much  left 
to  be  improved,  and  to  be  finished  by  those  who 
come  after  us.  In  these  studies  everybody  does 
the  best  he  can  ;  and  scholars  should  never  forget 
how  easy  it  is  to  weed  a  field  that  has  once  been 
ploughed,  and  how  difficult  to  plough  unbroken 
soil.  The  passages,  the  text  of  which  is  unsettled, 
and  the  translation  in  consequence  doubtful,  do  not, 
however,  affect  the  general  purport  of  the  Upani- 
shads.    They  supply  material  for  the  exercise  of  a 
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scholar's  critical  ingenuity,  sometimes  even  for  angry 
and  tedious  controversy,  but  they  leave  the  general 
teaching  of  these  ancient  treatises  quite  untouched. 
Readers  of  these  translations  may,  therefore,  rest  as- 
sured that  they  get  in  them  the  sense  of  the  origi- 
nals, rendered  as  accurately  and  as  faithfully  as  in  the 
best  translations  of  Greek  or  Roman  classics,  and 
that  little,  if  anything,  is  lost  to  them  of  the  ancient 
guesses  at  truth  embodied  in  the  Upanishads, 

R  Max  Muller. 

Oxford,  November  5,  1897. 
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*  Thi  general  inclinations  which  are  naturally  implanted  in  my 
soul  to  some  religion^  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  shift  off:  but  there 
being  such  a  multiplicity  of  religions  in  the  worlds  I  desire  now 
seriously  to  consider  with  my  self  which  of  them  all  to  restrain  these 
my  general  inclinations  to.  And  the  reason  of  this  my  enquiry  is 
noty  that  I  am  in  the  least  dissatisfied  with  that  religion  I  have 
already  embraced;  but  because  *tis  natural  for  all  men  to  have  an 
overbearing  opinion  and  esteem  for  that  particular  religion  they  are 
bom  and  bred-up  in.  That,  therefore,  I  may  not  seem  biassed  by  the 
prejudice  of  education,  I  am  resolved  to  prove  and  examine  them  all; 
that  I  may  see  and  holdfast  to  that  which  is  best. .... 

*  Indeed  there  was  never  any  religion  so  barbarous  and  diabolical, 
but  it  was  preferred  before  all  other  religions  whatsoever,  by  them  that 
did  profess  itj  otherwise  they  would  not  have  professed  it. .... 

'  And  why,  say  they,  may  not  you  be  mistaken  as  well  as  wet  Espe- 
cially when  there  is,  at  least,  six  to  one  against  your  Christian  religion/ 
all  of  which  think  they  serve  God  aright j  and  expect  happiness  thereby 

as  well  as  you And  hence  it  is  that  in  my  looking  out  for  the 

truest  religion,  being  conscious  to  my  self  how  great  an  ascendant 
Christicmity  holds  over  me  beyond  the  rest,  as  being  that  religion 
whereinto  I  wcu  bom  and  baptized,  that  which  the  supreme  authority 
has  enjoined  and  my  parents  educated  me  in;  that  which  every  one 
I  meet  withcU  highly  approves  of,  cmd  which  I  my  self  have,  by  a  long 
continued  profession,  made  almost  natural  to  me:  I  am  resolved  to  be 
more  jealous  and  suspicious  of  this  religion,  than  of  the  rest,  and  be 
sure  not  to  entertain  it  any  longer  without  being  convinced  by  solid  and 
substantial  arguments,  of  the  truth  cmd  certainty  of  it.  That,  therefore, 
I  may  make  diligent  and  impartial  enquiry  into  all  religions  and  so  be 
sure  to  find  out  the  best,  I  shall  for  a  time,  look  upon  my  selfcts  one  not 
cU  all  interested  in  any  particular  religion  whatsoever,  much  less  in  the 
Christian  religion;  but  only  as  one  who  desires,  in  general,  to  serve  and 
obey  Him  that  made  me,  in  a  right  manner,  and  thereby  to  be  made 
partaker  of  that  happiness  my  nature  is  capable  of? 

Bishop  Beveridge  (1636-1707). 

Priyate  Thoughts  on  Religion,  Part  J,  Article  3. 
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I  MUST  begin  this  series  of  translations  of  the 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East  with  three  cautions : — 
the  first,  referring  to  the  character  of  the  original 
texts  here  translated ;  the  second,  with  regard  to  the 
difficulties  in  making  a  proper  use  of  translations ; 
the  third,  showing  what  is  possible  and  what  is  im- 
possible in  rendering  ancient  thought  into  modem 
speech. 

Readers  who  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
Vedas  of  the  ancient  Brahmans,  the  Avesta  of  the 
Zoroastrians,  the  Iripi^aka  ot  the  Buddhists,  the 
Kings  ^  Confucius,  or  the  Koran  of  Mohammed 
are  liOOks  full  uf  priinevar^wisdom  and  religious 
enthusiasm,  or  ^t  Icasi  ot  sound  and  simple  moraF 
teacnmg,  will  be  disappointed  on  consulting  these 
volumes.  Looking  at  many  ot  the  books  that  have 
lately  been  published  on  the  religions  of  the  ancient 
world,  I  do  not  wonder  that  such  a  belief  should 
have  been  raised ;  but  I  have  long  felt  that  it  was 
high  time  to  dispel  such  illusions,  and  to  place  the 
study  of  the  ancient  religions  of  the  world  on  a 
more  real  and  sound,  on  a  more  truly  historical 
basis.     It  is  but  natural  that  those  who  write  on 
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ancient  religions,  and  who  have  studied  them  from 
translations  only,  not  from  original  documents, 
should  have  had  eyes  for  their  bright  rather  than 
for  their  dark  sides.  The  former  absorb  all  the 
attention  of  the  student,  the  latter,  as  they  teach 
nothing,  seem  hardly  to  deserve  any  notice.  Scholars 
also  who  have  devoted  their  life  either  to  the 
editing  of  the  original  texts  or  to  the  careful  in- 
terpretation of  some  of  the  sacred  books,  are  more 
inclined,  after  they  have  disinterred  from  a  heap  of 
rubbish  some  solitary  fragments  of  pure  gold,  to 
exhibit  these  treasures  only  than  to  display  all  the 
refuse  from  which  they  had  to  extract  them.  I  do 
not  blame  them  for  this,  perhaps  I  should  feel  that  I 
was  open  to  the  same  blame  myself,  for  it  is  but 
natural  that  scholars  in  their  joy  at  finding  one  or 
two  fragrant  fruits  or  flowers  should  gladly  forget 
the  brambles  and  thorns  that  had  to  be  thrown  aside 
in  the  course  of  their  search. 

But  whether  I  am  myself  one  of  the  guilty  or  not, 
I  cannot  help  calling  attention  to  the  real  mischief 
that  has  been  done  and  is  still  being  done  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  those  pioneers  who  have  opened  the 
first  avenues  through  the  bewildering  forest  of  the 
sacred  literature  of  the  East.  They  have  raised 
expectations  that  cannot  be  fulfilled,  fears  also  that, 
as  will  be  easily  seen,  are  unfounded.  Anyhow  they 
have  removed  the  study  of  religion  from  that  whole- 
some and  matter-of-fact  atmosphere  in  which  alone 
it  can  produce  valuable  and  permanent  results. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  study  of  the  ancient 
religions  of  mankind  must  be  approached  in  a  dif- 
ferent, in  a  less  enthusiastic,  and  more  discrimi- 
nating, in  fact,  in  a  more  scholarlike  spirit     Not 
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that  1  object  to  dilettanti,  if  they  only  are  what  by 
their  name  they  profess  to  be,  devoted  lovers,  and  not 
mere  amateurs.  \The  religions  of  antiquit)'  must 
always  be  approached  in  a  loving  spirit,  and  the  dry 
and  cold-blooded  scholar  is  likely  to  do  here  as 
much  mischief  as  the  enthusiastic  sciolist  But  true 
love  does  not  ignore  all  faults  and  failings :  on  the 
contrary,  it  scans  them  keenly,  though  only  in  order 
to  be  able  to  understand,  to  explain,  and  thus  to 
excuse  them,  ^o  watch  in  the  Sacred  Books  of 
the  East  the  dawn  of  the  religious  consciousnMg 
of  man,  must  always  remain  one  of  thejnosj 
inspiring  and  hallowinff^sights  in  the  wHole  history 
of  the  world ;  and  he  whose  heart  cannot  quiver 
with  the  first  quivering  rays"  ofhumajLjEought 
and  human  faith,  as  revealed  in  those  ancient  docu- 
meiits,  is,  in  his  own  way,  as  unhtTor  these  studies 
"^s.  from  another  side,  the  man  who  shrinTcTTrom 
copyings  and  collating  ancient  MSS.,  or  toJUng 
through  volumes  of  tedious  commentary.)  What  we 
want  here,  as  everywhere  else,  is  the^truth,  and  the 
whole  truth ;  and  if  the  whole  truth  must  be  told, 
it  is  that,  however  radiant  the  dawn  of  religious 
thought,  it  is  not  widiout  its  dark  clouds,  its  chilling 
colds,  its  noxious  vapours.  Whoever  does  not 
know  tliese,  or  would  hide  them  from  his  own  sight 
and  from  the  sight  of  others,  does  not  know  and 
can  never  understand  the  real  toil  and  travail  of  the 
human  heart  in  its  first  religious  aspirations ;  and 
not  knowing  its  toil  and  travail,  can  never  know  the 
intensity  of  its  triumphs  and  its  joys. 

In  order  to  have  a  solid  foundation  for  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  religions  of  the  East,  we  must 
have   before  all   things  complete   and  thoroughly , 
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faithful  translations  of  their  sacred  books.  Extracts 
will  no  longer  suffice.  We  do  not  know  Germany, 
if  we  know  the  Rhine ;  nor  Rome,  when  we  have 
admired  St.  Peter's.  No  one  who  collects  and  pub- 
lishes such  extracts  can  resist,  no  one  at  all  events, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  resisted,  the  temptation 
of  giving  what  is  beautiful,  or  it  may  be  what  is 
strange  and  startling,  and  leaving  out  what  is  com- 
monplace, tedious,  or  it  may  be  repulsive,  or,  lastly, 
what  is  difficult  to  construe  and  to  understand.  We 
must  face  the  problem  in  its  completeness,  and  I 
confess  it  has  been  for  many  years  a  problem  to 
me,  aye,  and  to  a  great  extent  is  so  still,  how  the 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East  should,  by  the  side  of  so 
much  that  is  fresh,  natural,  simple,  beautiful,  and 
true,  contain  so  much  that  is  not  only  unmeaning, 
artificial,  and  silly,  but  even  hideous  and  repellent. 
This  is  a  fact,  and  must  be  accounted  for  in  some 
way  or  other. 

To  some  minds  this  problem  may  seem  to  be  no 
problem  at  all.  To  those  (and  I  do  not  speak  of 
Christians  only)  who  look  upon  the  sacred  books  of 
all  religions  except  their  own  as  necessarily  the  out- 
come of  human  or  superhuman  ignorance  and  de- 
pravity, the  mixed  nature  of  their  contents  may 
seem  to  be  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be,  what  they 
expected  it  would  be.  But  there  are  other  and 
more  reverent  minds  who  can  feel  a  divine  afflatus 
in  the  sacred  books,  not  only  of  their  own,  but  of 
other  religions  also,  and  to  them  the  mixed  character 
of  some  of  the  ancient  sacred  canons  must  always 
be  extremely  perplexing. 

I  can  account  for  it  to  a  certain  extent,  though 
not  entirely  to  my  own  satisfaction.     Most  of  the 
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ancient  sacred  books  have  been  handed  down  by 
oral  tradition  for  many  generations  before  they  were 
consigned  to  writing.  In  an  age  when  there  was 
nothing  corresponding  to  what  we  call  literature, 
every  saying,  every  proverb,  every  story  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  received  very  soon  a  kind 
of  hallowed  character,  ^hey  became  sacred  heir- 
looms,  sacred,  because  they  came  from  an  unknown 
source,  from  a  distant  age.j  There  was  a  stage  m 
the  development  of  human  thought,  when  the  dis- 
tance that  separated  the  living  generation  from  their 
grandfathers  or  great-grandfathers  was  as  yet  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  conception  of  eternity,  and 
when  the  name  of  grandfather  and  great-grandfather 
seemed  the  nearest  expression  of  God^  Hence, 
what  had  been  said  by  these  half-human,  half-divine 
ancestors,  if  it  was  preserved  at  all,  was  soon  looked 
upon  as  a  more  than  human  utterance.  It  was 
received  with  reverence,  it  was  never  questioned 
and  criticised. 

Some  of  these  ancient  sayings  were  preserved 
because  they  were  so  true  and  so  striking  that  they 
could  not  be  forgotten.  They  contained  eternal 
truths,  expressed  for  the  first  time  in  human  lan- 
guage. Of  such  oracles  of  truth  it  was  said  in  India 
that  they  had  been  heard,  ^ruta,  and  from  it  arose 
the  word  ^ruti,  the  recognised  term  for  divine 
revelation  in  Sanskrit. 

But  besides  those  utterances  which  had  a  vitality 
of  their  own,  strong  enough  to  defy  the  power  of 


^  Bishop  Callaway,  Unkulunkulu,  or  the  Tradition  of  Creation, 
as  existing  among  the  Amazulu  and  other  tnbes  of  South  Africa, 
p.  7. 
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time,  there  were  others  which  might  have  struck 
the  minds  of  the  listeners  with  great  force  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  that  evoked  them,  but 
which,  when  these  circumstances  were  forgotten,  be- 
came trivial  and  almost  unintelligible.  A  few  verses 
sung  by  warriors  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle  would, 
if  that  battle  ended  in  victory,  assume  a  charm 
quite  independent  of  their  poetic  merit.  They 
would  be  repeated  in  memory  of  the  heroes 
who  conquered,  and  of  the  gods  who  granted 
victory.  But  when  the  heroes,  and  the  gods,  and 
the  victory  were  all  forgotten,  the  song  of  victory 
and  thanksgiving  would  often  survive  as  a  relic 
of  the  past,  though  almost  unintelligible  to  later 
generations. 

Even  a  single  ceremonial  act,  performed  at  the 
time  of  a  famine  or  an  inundation,  and  apparently 
attended  with  a  sudden  and  almost  miraculous 
success,  might  often  be  preserved  in  the  liturgical 
code  of  a  family  or  a  tribe  with  a  superstitious  awe 
entirely  beyond  our  understanding.  It  might  be 
repeated  for  some  time  on  similar  emergencies,  till 
when  it  had  failed  again  and  again  it  survived  only 
as  ^  superstitious  custom  in  the  memory  of  priests 
and  poets. 

Further,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  ancient 
as  in  modem  times,  the  utterances  of  men  who  had 
once  gained  a  certain  prestige,  would  often  receive 
attention  far  beyond  their  merits,  so  that  in  many 
a  family  or  tribe  the  sayings  and  teachings  of  one 
man,  who  had  once  in  his  youth  or  manhood  uttered 
words  of  inspired  wisdom,  would  all  be  handed 
down  together,  without  any  attempt  to  separate 
the  grain  from  the  chaff. 
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Nor  must  we  forget  that  though  oral  tradition, 
when  once  brought  under  proper  discipline,  is  a 
most  faithful  guardian,  it  is  not  without  its  dangers 
in  its  incipient  stages.  Many  a  word  may  have  been 
misunderstood,  many  a  sentence  confused,  as  it  was 
told  by  father  to  son.  before  it  became  fixed  in  the 
tradition  of  a  village  community,  and  then  resisted 
by  its  very  sacredness  all  attempts  at  emendation. 

Lastly,  we  must  remember  that  those  who  handed 
down  the  ancestral  treasures  of  ancient  wisdom, 
would  often  feel  inclined  to  add  what  seemed  useful 
to  themselves,  and  what  they  knew  could  be  pre- 
served in  one  way  only,  namely,  if  it  was  allowed  to 
form  part  of  the  tradition  that  had  to  be  handed 
down,  as  a  sacred  trust,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. The  priestly  influence  was  at  work,  even 
before  there  were  priests  by  profession,  and  when 
the  priesthood  had  once  become  professional,  its 
influence  may  account  for  much  that  would  other- 
wise seem  inexplicable  in  the  sacred  codes  of  the 
ancient  world. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  may 
help  to  explain  how,  mixed  up  with  real  treasures  of 
thought,  we  meet  in  the  sacred  books  with  so  many 
passages  and  whole  chapters  which  either  never  had 
any  life  or  meaning  at  all.  or  if  they  had,  have,  in  the 
form  in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us,  com- 
pletely lost  it.  We  must  try  to  imagine  what  the  QLj- 
Testament  would  have  been,  if  ithadjiQi_been_kept- 
distinct  from  the  'T^t^-i<T;~;;rtiy.  m^w  T^ftam^nt, 
if  it  had  been  mixed  up  not  only  with  the  gpurious 
gog>e]s^  but  j\'ith~the  records  of  the  wranglings  of 
fEe  early  Councils,  ifVe~wish  to  understand,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  the  wild  conlusTon  ol"^ubIime~truth 
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with  vulgar  stupidity  that  meets  us  in  the  pages  of 
the  Veda,  the  Avesta,  and  the  Tripi^aka.  The  idea 
of  keeping  the  original  and  genuine  tradition  separate 
from  apocryphal  accretions  was  an  idea  of  later 
growth,  that  could  spring  up  only  after  the  earlier 
tendency  of  preserving  whatever  could  be  preserved 
of  sacred  or  half-sacred  lore,  had  done  its  work,  and 
wrought  its  own  destruction. 

In  using,  what  may  seem  to  some  of  my  fellow- 
workers,  this  very  strong  and  almost  irreverent  lan- 
guage with  regard  to  the  ancient  Sacred  Books  of 
the  East,  I  have  not  neglected  to  make  full  allow- 
ance for  that  very  important  intellectual  parallax 
which,  no  doubt,  renders  it  most  difficult  for  a 
Western  observer  to  see  things  and  thoughts  under 
exactly  the  same  angle  and  in  the  same  light  as  they 
would  appear  to  an  Eastern  eye.  There  are  Western 
expressions  which  offend  Eastern  taste  as  much  as 
Eastern  expressions  are  apt  to  offend  Western  taste. 
A  symphony  of  Beethoven's  would  be  mere  noise  to 
an  Indian  ear,  an  Indian  Sanglta  seems  to  us  with- 
out melody,  harmony,  or  rhythm.  All  this  I  fully 
admit,  yet  after  making  every  allowance  for  national 
taste  and  traditions,  I  still  confidently  appeal  to  the 
best  Oriental  scholars,  who  have  not  entirely  for- 
gotten that  there  is  a  world  outside  the  four  walls 
of  their  study,  whether  they  think  that  my  con- 
demnation is  too  severe,  or  that  Eastern  nations 
themselves  would  tolerate,  in  any  of  their  classical 
literary  compositions,  such  violations  of  the  simplest 
rules  of  taste  as  they  have  accustomed  themselves  to 
tolerate,  if  not  to  admire,  in  their  sacred  books. 
/  But  then  it  might  no  doubt  be  objected  that  books 
(  of  such  a  character  hardly  deserve  the  honour  of 
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(  being  translated  into  English,  and  that  the  sooner 
)  they  are  forgotten,  the  better.  Such  opinions  have 
I  of  late  been  freely  expressed  by  some  eminent 
I  writers,  and  supported  by  arguments  worthy  of  the 
Y^halif  Omar  himself.^  In  these  days  of  anthropo-/ 
logical  research,  when  no  custom  is  too  disgusting! 
to  be  recorded,  no  rules  of  intermarriage  too  com-  I 
plicated  to  be  disentangled,  it  may  seem  strange 
that  the  few  genuine  relics  of  ancient  religion  which, 
as  by  a  miracle,  have  been  preserved  to  us,  should  thus 
have  been  judged  from  a  purely  aesthetic,  and  not  from 
an  historical  point  of  view.  There  was  some  excuse  for 
this  in  the  days  of  Sir  William  Jones  and  Colebrooke. 
The  latter,  as  is  well  known,  considered  '  the  Vedas 
as  too  voluminous  for  a  complete  translation  of  the 
whole,'  adding  that '  what  they  contain  would  hardly 
reward  the  labour  of  the  reader ;  much  less  that  of 
the  translator  ^'  The  former  went  still  further  in 
the  condemnation  which  he  pronounced  on  Anquetil 
Duperron's  translation  of  the  Zend-avesta.  Sir  W. 
Jones,  we  must  remember,  was  not  only  a  scholar, 
but  also  a  man  of  taste,  and  the  man  of  taste  some- 
times gained  a  victory  over  the  scholar.  His  con- 
troversy with  Anquetil  Duperron,  the  discoverer  of 
the  Zend-avesta,  is  well  known.  It  was  carried  on 
by  Sir  W.  Jones  apparently  with  great  success,  and 
yet  in  the  end  the  victor  has  proved  to  be  the 
vanquished.  It  was  easy,  no  doubt,  to  pick  out  from 
Anquetil  Duperron  s  translation  of  the  sacred  writings 
of  Zoroaster  hundreds  of  passages  which  were  or 
seemed  to  be  utterly  unmeaning  or  absurd.  This 
arose  partly,  but  partly  only,  from  the  imperfections 

^  Colebrooke's  Miscellaneous  Essays,  1873,  vol.  ii,  p.  102. 
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of  the  translation.  Much,  however,  of  what  Sir  W. 
Jones  represented  as  ridiculous,  and  therefore  un- 
wordiyof  Zoroaster,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  being 
translated,  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  sacred  code  of 
the  Zoroastrians.  Sir  W.  Jones  smiles  at  those  who 
'  think  obscurity  sublime  and  venerable,  like  that  of 
ancient  cloisters  and  temples,  shedding,'  as  Milton 
expresses  it,  'a  dim  religious  light'.'  'On  poss^- 
dait  d^jV  he  writes  in  his  letter  addressed  to 
Anquetil  Duperron,  and  composed  in  very  good 
and  sparkling  French, '  plusieurs  trait^s  attribu^s  h. 
Zardusht  ou  Zeratusht,  traduits  en  Persan  modeme  ; 
de  pr^tendues  conferences  de  ce  l^gislateur  avec 
Ormuzd,  des  prieres,  des  dogmes,  des  lois  religieuses. 
Quelques  savans,  qui  ont  lu  ces  traductions,  nous  ont 
assur^  que  les  originaux  ^taient  de  la  plus  haute 
antiquity,  parce  qu'ils  renfermaient  beaucoup  de  plati- 
tudes, de  b^vues,  et  de  contradictions :  mais  nous 
avons  conclu  par  les  m^mes  raisons,  qu'ils  ^talent 
tr^s-modernes,  ou  bien  qu'ils  n'dtaient  pas  d'un 
homme  d" esprit,  et  d'un  philosophe,  tel  que  Zoroastre 
est  peint  par  nos  historiens.  Votre  nouvelle  tra- 
duction, Monsieur,  nous  confirme  dans  ce  juge- 
ment :  tout  le  college  des  Guebres  aurait  beau 
nous  I'assurer ;  nous  ne  croirons  jamais  que  le 
charlatan  le  moins  habile  ait  pu  ^crire  les  fadaises 
dont  vos  deux  detoiers  volumes  sont  remplis*.' 
He  at  last  sums  up  his  argument  in  the  following 
words  :  '  Ou  Zoroastre  n'avait  pas  le  sens  commun, 
ou  il  n'dcrivit  pas  le  livre  que  vous  lui  attribuez: 
s'il  n'avait  pas  le  sens  commun,  il  fallait  le  laisser 
dans  la  foule,  et  dans  I'obscurit^;  s'il  n'^crivit  pas 
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'  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  vol.  W,  p.  1 13. 


'  lb.,  vol.  X,  p.  408. 


ce  livre,  il  ^tait  impudent  de  le  publief  sous  son 
nom.  Ainsi,  ou  vous  avez  insuUd  le  golit  dii  public 
en  lui  pr^sentant  des  sottises,  ou  vous  I'avez  tromp^. 
en  lui  donnant  des  fausset^s  ;  et  de  chaque  c6t6  vous 
m^ritez  son  m^pris '.' 

This  alternative  holds  good  no  longer.  The 
sacred  code  of  Zoroaster  or  of  any  other  of  the 
founders  of  religions  may  appear  to  us  to  be  full  of 
absurdities,  or  may  in  fact  really  be  so,  and  it  may 
yet  be  the  duty  of  the  scholar  to  publish,  to  translate, 
and  carefully  to  examine  those  codes  as  memorials 
of  the  past,  as  the  only  trustworthy  documents  in 
which  to  study  the  growth  and  decay  of  religion. 
It  does  not  answer  to  say  that  if  Zoroaster  was  what 
we  believe  him  to  have  been,  a  wise  man,  in  our 
sense  of  the  word,  he  could  not  have  written  the 
rubbish  which  we  find  in  the  Avesta.  If  we  are 
once  satisfied  that  the  text  of  the  Avesta,  or  the 
Veda,  or  the  Tripi/aka  is  old  and  genuine,  and 
that  this  text  formed  the  foundation  on  which, 
during  many  centuries,  the  religious  belief  of  millions 
of  human  beings  was  based,  it  becomes  our  duty, 
both  as  historians  and  philosophers,  to  study  these 
books,  to  try  to  understand  how  they  could  have 
arisen,  and  how  they  could  have  exercised  for  ages 
an  influence  over  human  beings  who  in  all  other 
respects  were  not  inferior  to  ourselves,  nay,  whom 
we  are  accustomed  to  look  up  to  on  many  points  as 
patterns  of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  and  of  taste. 

The  facts,  such  as  they  are,  must  be  faced,  if  the 
study  of  the  ancient  religions  of  the  world  is  ever 
to  assume  a  really  historical  character;  and  having 


^  Works,  vol.  X,  p.  437. 
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myself  grudged  no  praise  to  what  to  my  mind  is  really 
beautiful  or  sublime  in  the  early  revelations  of  reli- 
gious truth,  I  feel  the  less  hesitation  in  fulfilling  the 
duty  of  the  true  scholar,  and  placing  before  historians 
and  philosophers  accurate,  complete,  and  unembel- 
lished  versions  of  some  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
East.  Such  versions  alone  will  enable  them  to  form 
a  true  and  just  estimate  of  the  real  development  of 
early  religious  thought,  so  far  as  we  can  still  gain  a 
sight  of  it  in  literary  records  to  which  the  highest 
human  or  even  divine  authority  has  been  ascribed 
by  the  followers  of  the  great  religions  of  antiquity. 
It  often  requires  an  effort  to  spoil  a  beautiful  sen- 
tence by  a  few  words  which  might  so  easily  be 
suppressed,  but  which  are  there  in  the  original, 
and  must  be  taken  into  account  quite  as  much 
as  (the  pointed  ears  in  the  beautiful  Faun  of  the 
Capitol,  v^e  want  to  know  the  ancient  religions 
such  as  they  really  were,  not  such  as  we  wish  they 
should  have  been.^  We  want  to  know,  not  their 
wisdom  only,  but  their  folly  also ;  and  while  we  must 
learn  to  look  up  to  their  highest  points  where  they 
seem  to  rise  nearer  to  heaven  than  anything  we  were 
^acquainted  with  before,  we  must  not  shrink  from 
[looking  down  into  their  stony  tracts,  their  dark 
abysses,  their  muddy  moraines,  in  order  to  compre- 
hend both  the  heighth  and  the  depth  of  the  human 
mind  in  its  searchings  after  the  Infinite. 

I  can  answer  for  myself  and  for  those  who  have 
worked  with  me,  that  our  translations  are  truthful, 
that  we  have  suppressed  nothing,  that  we  have 
varnished  nothing,  however  hard  it  seemed  some- 
times even  to  write  it  down. 

There  is  only  one  exception.   There  are  in  ancient 
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books,  and  particularly  in  religious  books,  frequent 
allusions  to  the  sexual  aspects  of  nature,  which, 
though  perfectly  harmless  and  innocent  in  them- 
selves, cannot  be  rendered  in  modem  language  with- 
out the  appearance  of  coarseness.  We  may  regret 
that  it  should  be  so,  but  tradition  is  too  strong  on 
this  point,  and  I  have  therefore  felt  obliged  to  leave 
certain  passages  untranslated,  and  to  give  the  ori- 
ginal, when  necessary,  in  a  note.  But  this  has  been 
done  in  extreme  cases  only,  and  many  things  which 
we  should  feel  inclined  to  suppress  have  been  left  in 
all  their  outspoken  simplicity,  because  those  who 
v^ant  to  study  ancient  man,  must  learn  to  study  him 
as  he  really  was«  an  animal,  widi  all  the  strength 
and  weaknesses  of  an  animal,  though  an  animal  that 
was  to  rise  above  himself,  and  in  the  end  discover  his 
true  self,  after  many  struggles  and  many  defeats. 

After  this  first  caution,  which  I  thought  was  due 
to  those  who  might  expect  to  find  in  these  volumes 
nothing  but  gems,  I  feel  I  owe  another  to  those 
who  may  approach  these  translations  under  the 
impression  that  they  have  only  to  read  them  in 
order  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  religions  of  mankind.  There  are  philosophers 
who  have  accustomed  themselves  to  look  upon  reli- 
gions as  things  that  can  be  studied  as  they  study  the 
manners  and  customs  of  savage  tribes,  by  glancing 
at  the  entertaining  accounts  of  travellers  or  mis- 
sionaries, and  then  classing  each  religion  under  such 
wide  categories  as  fetishism,  polytheism,  monotheism, 
and  the  rest.  That  is  not  the  case.  Translations 
can  do  much,  but  they  can  never  take  the  place  of  the 
originals,  and  if  the  originals  require  not  only  to  be 


read,  but  to  be  read  again  and  again,  translations  of 
sacred  books  require  to  be  studied  with  much  greater 
care,  before  we  can  hope  to  gain  a.  real  under- 
standing of  the  intentions  of  their  authors  or  venture 
on  general  assertions. 

Such  general  assertions,  if  once  made,  are  difficult 
to  extirpate.  It  has  been  stated,  for  instance,  that 
the  religious  notion  of  sin  is  wanting  altogether  in 
the  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda,  and  some  important  con- 
clusions have  been  based  on  this  supposed  fact.  Yet 
the  gradual  growth  of  the  concept  of  guilt  is  one  of 
tlie  most  interesting  lessons  which  certain  passages 
of  these  ancient  hymns  can  teach  us^  It  has  been 
asserted  that  in  the  Rig-veda  Agni,  fire,  was  adored 
essentially  as  earthly  sacrificial  fire,  and  not  as  an 
elemental  force.  How  greatly  such  an  assertion  has 
to  be  qualified,  may  be  seen  from  a  more  careful 
examination  of  the  translations  of  the  Vedic  hymns 
now  accessible  K  In  many  parts  of  the  Avesta 
fire  is  no  doubt  spoken  of  with  great  rever- 
ence, but  those  who  speak  of  the  Zoroastrians 
as  fire-worshippers,  should  know  that  the  true  fol- 
lowers of  Zoroaster  abhor  that  very  name.  Again, 
there  are  certainly  many  passages  in  the  Vedic 
writings  which  prohibit  the  promiscuous  communi- 
cation of  the  Veda,  but  those  who  maintain  that 
the  Brahmans,  like  Roman  Catholic  priests,  keep 
their  sacred  books  from  the  people,  must  have  for- 

'  M.  M,,  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  second  edition, 
1859.  P- 540  9eq. 

*  Ludwig,  Rig-veda  QberBCtzt,  vol.iii,  p.  331  seq.  Muir,  Sanskrit 
Texts,  vol,  V,  p.  199  aeq.  On  the  later  growth  of  Agni,  see  a 
very  useful  essay  by  Holtzmann, '  Agni,  nach  den  Vorstellungen  de» 
Mahablidrata,'  1878. 
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gotten  the  many  passages  in  the  Br^hmanas,  the 
Sfttras,  and  even  in  the  Laws  of  Manu,  where  the 
duty  of  learning  the  Veda  by  heart  is  inculcated  for 
every  Brahma«a,  Kshatriya,  Vaiiya,  that  is,  for  every 
man  except  a  ^yCldra. 

These  are  a  few  specimens  only  to  show  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  generalise  even  where  there  exist 
complete  translations  of  certain  sacred  books.  It  is 
far  easier  to  misapprehend,  or  even  totally  to  mis- 
understand, a  translation  than  the  original ;  and  it 
should  not  be  supposed,  because  a  sentence  or  a 
whole  chapter  seems  at  first  sight  unintelligible  in 
a  translation,  that  therefore  they  are  indeed  devoid 
of  all  meaning. 

What  can  be  more  perplexing  than  the  beginning 
of  the  ^/iindogya-upanishad  ?  '  Let  a  man  medi- 
tate,' we  read,  or,  as  others  translate  it,  '  Let  a  man 
worship  the  syllable  Om.'  It  may  seem  impossible 
at  first  sight  to  elicit  any  definite  meaning  from 
these  words  and  from  much  that  follows  after. 
But  it  would  be  a  mistake,  nevertheless,  to  con- 
clude that  we  have  here  vox  et  pr^eterea  nihil. 
Meditation  on  the  syllable  Om  consisted  in  a  long- 
continued  repetition  of  ^HaE~5yllable  with  a  view 
of  drawing  the  thoughts  away  from  all  other  sub- 
jects, and  thus  concentrating  them  on  some  higher 
object  of  thought  of  which  that  syllable  was  made  to 
be  the  symbol.  This  concentration  of  thought,  ek4- 
gratd  or  one-pointedness7as  the  rimdus  called  it,  is 
^something  to  us  almost  unknown.  Our  minds  are 
like  kaleidoscopes  of  thoughts  in  constant  motion ; 
and  to  shut  our  mental  eyes  to  everything  else,  while 
dwelling  on  one  thought  only,  has  become  to  most 
of  us  almost  as  impossible  as  to   apprehend  one 
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musical  note  without  harmonics.  With  the  life  we 
are  leading  now,  with  telegrams,  letters,  newspapers, 
reviews,  pamphlets,  and  books  ever  breaking  in  upon 
us,  it  has  become  impossible,  or  almost  impossible, 
ever  to  arrive  at  that  intensity  of  thought  which  the 
Hindus  meant  by  ekigrati,  and  the  attainment  of 
which  was  to  them  the  indispensable  condition  of  all 
philosophical  and  religious  speculation.  The  loss  may 
not  be  altogether  on  our  side,  yet  a  loss  it  is,  and  if  we 
see  the  Hindus,  even  in  their  comparatively  mono- 
tonous life,  adopting  all  kinds  of  contrivances  in 
order  to  assist  them  in  drawing  away  their  thoughts 
from  all  disturbing  impressions  and  to  fix  them  on 
one  subject  only,  we  must  not  be  satisfied  with 
smiling  at  their  simplicity,  but  try  to  appreciate  the 
object  they  had  in  view. 

When  by  means  of  repeating  the  syllable  Om, 
which  originally  seems  to  have  meant  *  that,'  or  *  yes/ 
they  had  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  mental  tran- 
quillity, the  question  arose  what  was  meant  by  this 
Om,  and  to  this  question  the  most  various  answers 
were  given,  according  as  the  mind  was  to  be  led 
up  to  higher  and  higher  objects.  Thus  in  one 
passage  we  are  told  at  first  that  Om  is  the  beginning 
of  the  Veda,  or,  as  we  have  to  deal  with  an  Upanishad 
of  the  Sama-veda,  the  beginning  of  the  S&ma-veda, 
so  that  he  who  meditates  on  Om,  may  be  supposed 
to  be  meditating  on  the  whole  of  the  S4ma-veda. 
But  that  is  not  enough.  Om  is  said  to  be  the  essence 
of  the  Sima-veda,  which,  being  almost  entirely  taken 
from  the  Rig-veda,  may  itself  be  called  the  essence 
of  the  Rig-veda.  And  more  than  that  The  Rig-veda 
stands  for  all  speech,  the  Sima-veda  for  all  breath 
or  life,  so  that  Om  may  be  conceived  again  as  the 
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symbol  of  all  speech  and  all  life.  Om  thus  becomes 
the  name,  not  only  of  all  our  physical  and  mental 
powers,  but  especially  of  the  living  principle,  the 
Fr&nsL  or  spirit.  This  is  explained  by  the  parable 
.in  the  second  chapter,  while  in  the  third  chapter, 
that  spirit  within  us  is  identified  with  the  spirit  in 
the  sun.  He  therefore  who  meditates  on  Om,  medi- 
tates on  the  spirit  in  man  as  identical  with  the  spirit 
in  nature,  or  in  the  sun ;  and  thus  the  lesson  that 
is  meant  to  be  taught  in  the  beginning  of  the 
A^i44ndogya-upanishad  is  really  this,  that  none  of  the 
Vedas  with  their  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  could 
ever  secure  the  salvation  of  the  worshipper,  i.e. 
that  sacred  works,  performed  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  Vedas,  are  of  no  avail  in  the  end,  but  that 
meditation  on  Om  alone,  or  that  knowledge  of 
what  is  meant  by  Om  alone,  can  procure  true  salva- 
tion, or  true  immortality.  Thus  the  pupil  is  led  on 
step  by  step  to  what  is  the  highest  object  of  the 
Upanishads,  viz.  the  recognition  of  the  self  in  man 
as  identical  with  the  Highest  Self  or  Brahman. 
The  lessons  which  are  to  lead  up  to  that  highest 
conception  of  the  universe,  both  subjective  and 
objective,  are  no  doubt  mixed  up  with  much  that 
is  superstitious  and  absurd ;  still  the  main  object  is 
never  lost  sight  of.  Thus,  when  we  come  to  the 
eighth  chapter,  the  discussion,  though  it  begins  with 
Om  or  the  Udgltha,  ends  with  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  world ;  and  though  the  final  answer, 
namely,  that  Om  means  ether  (iklra),  and  that 
ether  is  the  origin  of  all  things,  may  still  sound  to 
us  more  physical  than  metaphysical,  still  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  ether  or  Akl^a,  shows  that  more  is 
meant  by  it  than  the  physical  ether,  and  that  ether 
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is  in  fact  one  of  the  earlier  and  less  perfect  names 
of  the  Infinite,  of  Brahman,  the  universal  Self. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  lesson  which  the  Brahmans 
themselves  read  in  this  chapter  ^ ;  and  if  we  look 
at  the  ancient  language  of  the  Upanishads  as  re- 
presenting mere  attempts  at  finding  expression  for 
what  their  language  could  hardly  express  as  yet, 
we  shall,  I  think,  be  less  inclined  to  disagree  with 
the  interpretation  put  on  those  ancient  oracles  by 
the  later  Ved^nta  philosophers  ^  or,  at  all  events, 
we  shall  hesitate  before  we  reject  what  is  difficult  to 
interpret,  as  altogether  devoid  of  meaning. 

This  is  but  one  instance  to  show  that  even  behind 
the  fantastic  and  whimsical  phraseology  of  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Hindus  and  other  Eastern  nations, 
there  may  be  sometimes  aspirations  after  truth 
which  deserve  careful  consideration  from  the  student 
of  the  psychological  development  and  the  historical 
growth  of  early  religious  thought,  and  that  after 
careful  sifting,  treasures  may  be  found  in  what  at 
first  we  may  feel  inclined  to  throw  away  as  utterly 
worthless. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  third  caution.  Let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  a  text,  three  thousand 
years  old,  or,  even  if  of  more  modern  date,  still 
widely  distant  from  our  own  sphere  of  thought, 
can  be  translated  in  the  same  manner  as  a  book 

^  The  Upanishad  itself  says :  *  The  Brahman  is  the  same  as  the 
ether  which  is  around  us ;  and  the  ether  which  is  around  us,  is  the 
same  as  the  ether  which  is  within  us.  And  the  ether  which  is 
within,  that  is  the  ether  within  the  heart  That  ether  in  the  heart 
is  omnipresent  and  unchanging.  He  who  knows  this  obtains 
omnipresent  and  unchangeable  happiness/    Kh.  Up.  Ill,  12,  7-9. 

'  Cf.  Ved&nU-s&tras  I,  i,  as. 
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written  a  few  years  ago  in  French  or  German. 
Those  who  know  French  and  German  well  enough, 
know  how  difficuh,  nay,  ho"w  impossible  it  is,  to 
render  justice  to  certain  touches  of  genius  which 
the  true  artist  knows  how  to  give  to  a  sen- 
tence. Many  poets  have  translated  Heine  into 
English  or  Tennyson  into  German,  many  painters 
have  copied  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  or  the  so- 
called  portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci.  But  the  greater 
the  excellence  of  these  translators,  the  more  frank 
has  been  their  avowal,  that  the  original  is  beyond 
their  reach.  And  what  is  a  translation  of  modem 
German  into  modern  English  compared  with  a  trans- 
lation of  ancient  Sanskrit  or  Zend  or  Chinese  into 
any  modern  language  ?  It  is  an  undertaking  which, 
from  its  very  nature,  admits  of  the  most  partial 
success  only,  and  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  language,  so  far  from  facilitating  the  task 
of  th^  translator,  renders  it  only  more  hopeless. 
/^Modern  words  are  round,  ancient  words  are  square, 
and  we  may  as  well  hope  to  solve  the  quadrature  of 

\the  circle,  as  to  express  adequately  the  ancient 
thoughts  of  the  Veda  in  modern  English. 
^  We  must  not  expect  therefore  that  a  translation 
of  the  sacred  books  of  the  ancients  can  ever  be  more 
than  an  approximation  of  our  language  to  theirs, 
of  our  thoughts  to  theirs.  The  translator,  however, 
if  he  has  once  gained  the  conviction  that  it  is 
impossible  to  translate  old  thought  into  modem 
speech,  without  doing  some  violence  either  to  the 
one  or  to  the  other,  will  hardly  hesitate  in  his  choice 
between  two  evils.  He  will  prefer  to  do  some 
violence  to  language  rather  than  to  misrepresent 
old  thoughts  by  clothing  them  in  words  which  do 
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not  fit  them.  If  therefore  the  reader  finds  some 
of  these  translations  rather  rugged,  if  he  meets  with 
expressions  which  sound  foreign,  with  combinations 
of  nouns  and  adjectives  such  as  he  has  never  seen 
before,  with  sentences  that  seem  too  long  or  too 
abrupt,  let  him  feel  sure  that  the  translator  has  had 
to  deal  with  a  choice  of  evils,  and  that  when  the 
choice  lay  between  sacrificing  idiom  or  truth,  he  has 
chosen  the  smaller  evil  of  the  two.  I  do  not  claim, 
of  course,  either  for  myself  or  for  my  fellow-workers, 
that  we  have  always  sacrificed  as  little  as  was 
possible  of  truth  or  idiom,  and  that  here  and  there 
a  happier  rendering  of  certain  passages  may  not  be 
suggested  by  those  who  come  after  us.  I  only  wish 
to  warn  the  reader  once  more  not  to  expect  too 
much  from  a  translation,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
easy  as  it  might  be  to  render  word  by  word,  it  is 
difficult,  aye,  sometimes  impossible,  to  render  thought 
by  thought 

I  shall  give  one  instance  only  from  my  own 
translation  of  the  Upanishads.  One  of  Uie  most 
important  words  in  the  ancient  philosophx..gL-thg_ 
Brahmans  is  Atman^  nom,  sin^.  AtmA.  It  is 
rendered  in  our  dictionaries  by  'breath,  soul,  the 
principle  of  life  and  sensation,  the  individual  soul, 
the  self,  the  abstract  individual,  self,  one'sself.  the 
reflexive  pronoun,  the  natural  temperamenTor  dTs- 
position,  essence,  nature,  character,  peculiarity,  the 
person  or  the  whole  body,  the  body,  the  understand- 
ing, intellect,  the  mind,  the  faculty  of  thought  and 
reason,  the  thinking  faculty,  the  highest  principle 
of  life,  Brahma,  the  supreme  deity  or  soul  of  the 
universe,  care,  effort,  pains,  firmness,  the  sun,  fire, 
wind,  air,  a  son.' 
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This  will  give  classical  scholars  an  idea  of  the 
chaotic  state  from  which,  thanks  to  the  excellent 
work  done  by  Boehtlingk,  Roth,  and  others,  Sanskrit 
lexicology  is  only  just  emerging.  Some  of  the  mean- 
ings here  mentioned  ought  certainly  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  it  man.  It  never  means,  for  instance, 
the  understanding,  nor  could  it  ever  by  itself  be 
translated  by  sun,  fire,  wind,  air,  pains  or  firmness. 
But  after  deducting  such  surplusage,  there  still 
remains  a  large  variety  of  meanings  which  may> 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  ascribed  to  it  man. 

When  itman  occurs  in  philosophical  treatises, 
such  as  the  Upanishads  and  the  Ved&nta  system 
which  is  based  on  them,  it  has  generally  been  trans- 
lated by  soul,  mind,  or  spirit  I  tried  myself  to  use 
one  or  other  of  these  words,  but  the  oftener  I 
employed  them,  the  more  I  felt  their  inadequacy, 
and  was  driven  at  last  to  adopt  self  and  Self  as 
the  least  liable  to  misunderstanding. 

No  doubt  in  many  passages  it  sounds  strange  in 
English  to  use  self,  and  in  the  plural  selfs  instead 
of  selves ;  but  that  very  strangeness  is  useful,  for 
while  such  words  as  soul  and  mind  and  spirit  pass 
over  us  unrealised,  self  and  selfs  will  always  ruffle 
the  surface  of  the  mind,  and  stir  up  some  reflection 
in  the  reader.  In  English  to  speak  even  of  the 
I  and  the  Non-I,  was  till  lately  considered  harsh; 
it  may  still  be  called  a  foreign  philosophical  idiom. 
In  German  the  Ich  and  Nicht-ich  have,  since  the 
time  of  Fichte,  become  recognised  and  almost 
familiar,  not  only  as  philosophical  terms,  but  as 
legitimate  expressions  in  the  literary  language  of 
the  day.  But  while  the  Ich  with  Fichte  expressed 
the  highest  abstraction  of  personal  existence,  the 


corresponding  word  in  Sanskrit,  the  Aham  or 
AhaiikSra,  was  always  looked  upon  as  a  secondary 
development  only,  and  as  by  no  means  free  from  all 
purely  phenomenal  ingredients.  Beyond  the  Aham 
or  Ego,  with  all  its  accidents  and  limitations,  such 
as  sex,  sense,  language,  country,  and  religion,  the 
ancient  sages  of  India  perceived,  from  a  very  early 
time,  the  Atman  or  the  self,  independent  of  all  such 
accidents. 

The  individual  Stman  or  self,  however,  was  with 
the  Brahmans  a  phase  or  phenomenal  modification 
only  of  the  Highest  Self,  and  that  Highest  Self 
was  to  them  the  last  point  which  could  be  reached 
by  philosophical  speculation.  It  was  to  them  what 
in  other  systems  of  philosophy  has  been  called  by 
various  names,  to  ov,  the  Divine,  the  Absolute.  The 
highest  aim  of  all  thought  and  study  with  the 
Brahman  of  the  Upanishads  was  to  recognise  his 
own  self  as  a  mere  limited  reflection  of  the  Highest 
Self,  to  know  his  self  in  the  Highest  Self,  and 
through  that  knowledge  to  return  to  it,  and  regain 
his  identity  with  it.  Here  to  know  was  to  be,  to 
know  the  Atman  was  to  be  the  Atman,  and  the 
reward  of  that  highest  knowledge  after  death  was 
freedom  from  new  births,  or  immortality. 

That  Highest  Self  which  had  become  to  the 
ancient  Brahmans  the  goal  of  all  their  mental  ef- 
forts, was  looked  upon  at  the  same  time  as  the 
starting-point  of  all  phenomenal  existence,  the  root 
of  the  world,  the  only  thing  that  could  truly  be  said 
to  be,  to  be  real  and  true.  As  the  root  of  all  that 
exists,  the  Atman  was  identified  with  the  Brahman, 
which  in  Sanskrit  is  both  masculine  and  neuter,  and 
with  the  Sat,  which  is  neuter  only,  that  which  is. 
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or  Satya,  the  true,  the  real.  It  alone  exists  in  the 
beginning  and  for  ever;  it  has  no  second.  What- 
ever else  is  said  to  exist,  derives  its  real  being  from 
the  Sat.  How  the  one  Sat  became  many,  how 
what  we  call  the  creation,  what  they  call  emanation 
(TTpooSot),  constantly  proceeds  and  returns  to  it,  has 
been  explained  in  various  more  or  less  fanciful  ways 
by  ancient  prophets  and  poets.  But  what  they 
all  agree  in  is  this,  that  the  whole  creation,  the 
visible  and  invisible  world,  all  plants,  all  animals, 
all  men  are  due  to  the  one  Sat,  are  upheld  by  it, 
and  will  return  to  it. 

If  we  translate  Atman  by  soul,  mind,  or  spirit, 
we  commit,  first  of  all,  that  fundamental  mistake 
of  using  words  which  may  be  predicated,  in  place  of 
a  word  which  is  a  subject  only,  and  can  never  be- 
come a  predicate.  We  may  say  in  English  that 
man  possesses  a  soul,  that  a  man  is  out  of  his  mind, 
that  man  has  or  even  that  man  is  a  spirit,  but  we 
could  never  predicate  dtman,  or  self,  of  anything 
else.  Spirit,  if  it  means  breath  or  life ;  mind,  if  it 
means  the  organ  of  perception  and  conception ; 
soul,  if,  like  ^itanya,  it  means  intelligence  in 
general,  all  these  may  be  predicated  of  the  Atman, 
as  manifested  in  the  phenomenal  world.  But 
they  are  never  subjects  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
Atman  is ;  they  have  no  independent  being,  apart 
from  Atman.  Thus  to  translate  the  beginning  of  the 
Aitareya-upanishad.  AtmS,  vk  idam  eka  evSgra 
5slt,  by '  This  (world)  verily  was  before  (the  creation 
of  the  world)  soul  alone'  (Roer)  ;  or,  'Originally 
this  (universe)  was  indeed  soul  only'  (Colebrooke), 
■would  give  us  a  totally  false  idea.  M,  Regnaud 
in  his '  Mat^riaux  pour  servir  a  I'histoire  de  la  philo- 
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sophie  de  Tlnde'  (vol.  ii,  p.  24)  has  evidendy  felt 
this,  and  has  kept  the  word  itman  untranslated, 
'  Au  commencement  cet  univers  n'itait  que  Y&tmaxL 
But  while  in  French  it  would  seem  impossible  to 
find  any  equivalent  for  4tman,  I  have  ventured  to 
translate  in  English,  as  I  should  have  done  in 
German,  'Verily,  in  the  beginning  all  this  was 
Self,  one  only/ 

Thus  again  when  we  read  in  Sanskrit,  *  Know  the 
Self  by  the  self,'  4tm4nam  itmanS.  pa^ya,  tempt- 
ing as  it  may  seem,  it  would  be  entirely  wrong  to 
render  it  by  the  Greek  yvwdt  creavrov.  The  Brahman 
called  upon  his  young  pupil  to  know  not  himself, 
but  his  Self,  that  is,  to  know  his  individual  self  as 
a  merely  temporary  reflex  of  the  Eternal  Self. 
Were  we  to  translate  this  so-called  itmavidyA, 
this  self-knowledge,  by  knowledge  of  the  soul,  we 
should  not  be  altogether  wrong,  but  we  should  never- 
theless lose  all  that  distinguishes  Indian  from  Greek 
thought  It  may  not  be  good  English  to  say  to  know 
his  self,  still  less  to  know  our  selfs,  but  it  would  be 
bad  Sanskrit  to  say  to  know  himself,  to  know  our^ 
selves;  or,  at  all  events,  such  a  rendering  would 
deprive  us  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  study 
of  Indian  philosophy,  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in 
how  many  different  ways  man  has  tried  to  solve  the 
riddles  of  the  world  and  of  his  soul. 

I  have  thought  it  best  therefore  to  keep  as  dose 
as  possible  to  the  Sanskrit  original,  and  where  I 
could  not  find  an  adequate  term  in  English,  I  have 
often  retained  the  Sanskrit  word  rather  than  use  a 
misleading  substitute  in  English.  It  is  impossible,  for 
instance,  to  find  an  English  equivalent  for  so  simple 
a  word  as  Sat,  to  ok  We  cannot  render  the  Greek  to 
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or  and  TO  fiii  iv  by  Being  or  Not-being,  for  both  are 
abstract  nouns ;  nor  by  *  the  Being/  for  this  would 
aknost  always  convey  a  wrong  impression.  In  Ger- 
man it  is  easy  to  distinguish  between  das  Sein, 
i.e»  being,  in  the  abstract,  and  das  Seiende,  to  oi/. 
In  the  same  way  the  Sanskrit  sat  can  easily  be  ren- 
dered in  Greek  by  to  ov,  in  German  by  das  Seiende, 
but  in  English,  unless  we  say  *  that  which  is,'  we  are 
driven  to  retain  the  original  Sat 

From  this  Sat  was  derived  in  Sanskrit  Sat-ya, 
meaning  originally  'endowed  with  being,'  then  'true.' 
This  is  an  adjective ;  but  the  same  word,  as  a  neuter, 
is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  truth,  as  an  abstract ; 
and  in  translating  it  is  very  necessary  always  to  dis- 
tinguish between  Satyam,  the  true,  frequently  the 
same  as  Sat,  ro  ov,  and  Satyam,  truth,  veracity. 
One  example  will  suffice  to  show  how  much  the 
clearness  of  a  translation  depends  on  the  right  ren- 
dering of  such  words  as  Atman,  sat,  and  satyam. 

In  a  dialogue  between  Udd41aka  and  his  son 
^'vetaketu,  in  which  the  father  tries  to  open  his  son  s 
mind,  and  to  make  him  see  man's  true  relation  to 
the  Highest  Self  (A^^idndogya-upanishad  VI),  the 
father  first  explains  how  the  Sat  produced  what  we 
should  call  the  three  elements  ^,  viz.  fire,  water,  and 
earth,  which  he  calls  heat,  water,  and  food.  Having 
produced  them  (VI,  2,  4),  the  Sat  entered  into  them, 
but  not  with  its  real  nature,  but  only  with  its  *  living 
self  (VI,  3,  3),  which  is  a  reflection  (dbhisamatram) 
of  the  real  Sat,  as  the  sun  in  the  water  is  a  reflection 

*  Devat&s,  literally  deities,  but  frequently  to  be  translated  by 
powers  or  beings.    Mahadeva  Moreshvar  Kunte,  the  learned  editor 
of  the  Veddnta-sfitras,  ought  not  (p.  70)  to  have  rendered  dev&ta, 
in  Kh,  Up.  I,  II,  61  l>y  goddess. 
[3]  C 
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of  the  real  sun.  By  this  apparent  union  of  the  Sat 
with  the  three  elements,  every  form  (rfipa)  and 
every  name  (ndman)  in  the  world  was  produced; 
and  therefore  he  who  knows  the  three  elements  is 
supposed  to  know  everything  in  this  world,  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  imagined 
that  through  a  knowledge  of  the  elements,  every- 
thing else  became  known  (VI,  4,  7).  The  same 
three  elements  are  shown  to  be  also  the  constituent 
elements  of  man  (VI,  5).  Food  or  the  earthy  ele- 
ment is  supposed  to  produce  not  only  flesh,  but 
also  mind ;  water,  not  only  blood,  but  also  breath ; 
heat,  not  only  bone,  but  also  speech.  This  is  more 
or  less  fanciful ;  the  important  point,  however,  is 
this,  that,  from  the  Brahmanic  point  of  view,  breath, 
speech,  and  mind  are  purely  elemental,  or  external 
instruments,  and  require  the  support  of  the  living 
self,  the  /Iv&tman,  before  they  can  act. 

Having  explained  how  the  Sat  produces  pro- 
gressively heat,  how  heat  leads  to  water,  water  to 
earth,  and  how,  by  a  peculiar  mixture  of  the  three, 
speech,  breath,  and  mind  are  produced,  the  teacher 
afterwards  shows  how  in  death,  speech  returns  to 
mind,  mind  to  breath,  breath  to  heat,  and  heat  to 
the  Sat  (VI,  8,  6).  This  Sat,  the  root  of  every- 
thing, is  called  pari  devatfi,  the  highest  deity,  not 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  deity,  but  as 
expressing  the  highest  abstraction  of  the  human 
mind.  We  must  therefore  translate  it  by  the 
Highest  Being,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  translate 
devatd,  when  applied  to  heat,  water,  and  earth,  not 
by  deity,  but  by  substance  or  element. 

The  same  Sat,  as  the  root  or  highest  essence 
of  all  material  existence,  is  called  awiman,  from 
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B,nUf  small,  subtile,  infinitesimal,  atom.  It  is  an 
abstract  word,  and  I  have  translated  it  by  subtile 
essence. 

The  father  then  goes  on  explaining  in  various 
ways  that  this  Sat  is  underlying  all  existence, 
and  that  we  must  learn  to  recognise  it  as  the  root, 
not  only  of  all  the  objective,  but  likewise  of  our 
own  subjective  existence.  *  Bring  the  fruit  of  a 
Nyagrodha  tree,'  he  says,  'break  it,  and  what  do 
you  find?'  'The  seeds,'  the  son  replies,  'almost 
infinitesimal.'  *  Break  one  of  them,  and  tell  me 
what  you  see.*  *  Nothing,'  the  son  replies.  Then 
the  father  continues :  *  My  son,  that  subtile  essence 
which  you  do  not  see  there,  of  that  very  essence 
this  great  Nyagrodha  tree  exists.' 

After  that  follows  this  sentence :  *  Etaditmyam 
ida^  sarvam,  tat  satyam,  sa  &tm&,  tat  tvam  asi 
5vetaketo.' 

This  sentence  has  been  rendered  by  Rajendralal 
Mitra  in  the  following  way :  *  All  this  universe  has 
the  (Supreme)  Deity  for  its  life.  That  Deity  is 
Truth.  He  is  the  Universal  Soul.  Thou  art  He, 
O  .Svetaketu  \* 

This  translation  is  quite  correct,  as  far  as  the 
words  go,  but  I  doubt  whether  we  can  connect  any 
definite  thoughts  with  these  words.  In  spite  of  the 
division  adopted  in  the  text,  I  believe  it  will  be 
necessary  to  join  this  sentence  with  the  last  words 
of  the  preceding  paragraph.  This  is  clear  from 
the  commentary,  and  from  later  paragraphs,  where 
this  sentence  is  repeated,  VI,  9,  4,  &c.    The  division 

*  Anquetil  Duperron  translates:  'Ipso  hoc  inodo  (ens)  illud  est 
subtile:  et  hoc  omne,  unus  dtma  est:  et  id  vernm  et  rectum  est, 
O  Sopatkit,  tatoumes,  id  est,  ille  itma  tu  as.* 
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in  the  printed  text  (VI,  8,  6)  is  wrong,  and  VI,  8,  7 
should  begin  with  sa  ya  esho  '^ima^  L  e.  that  which 
is  the  subtile  essence. 

The  question  then  is,  what  is  further  to  be  said 
about  this  subtile  essence,  I  have  ventured  to 
translate  the  passage  in  the  following  way: 

'  That  which  is  the  subtile  essence  (the  Sat,  the 
root  of  everything),  in  it  all  that  exists  has  its  self, 
or  more  literally,  its  self-hood.  It  is  the  True  (not 
the  Truth  in  the  abstract,  but  that  which  truly  and 
really  exists).  It  is  the  Self,  i.e.  the  Sat  is  what  is 
called  the  Self  of  everything  */  Lastly,  he  sums  up, 
and  tells  5Vetaketu  that,  not  only  the  whole  world, 
but  he  too  himself  is  that  Self,  that  Sat>'a,  that 
Sat 

No  doubt  this  translation  sounds  strange  to 
English  ears,  but  as  the  thoughts  contained  in  the 
Upanishads  are  strange,  it  would  be  wrong  to 
smoothe  down  their  strangeness  by  clothing  them 
in  language  familiar  to  us,  which,  because  it  is 
familiar,  will  fail  to  startle  us,  and  because  it  fails 
to  startle  us,  will  fail  also  to  set  us  thinking. 

To  know  oneself  to  be  the  Sat,  to  know  that  all 
that  is  real  and  eternal  in  us  is  the  Sat,  that  all  came 
from  it  and  will,  through  knowledge,  return  to  it, 
requires  an  independent  effort  of  speculative  thought. 
We  must  realise,  as  well  as  we  can,  the  thoughts  of 
the  ancient  /?/shis,  before  we  can  hope  to  translate 
them.  It  is  not  enough  simply  to  read  the  half-reli- 
gious, half-philosophical  utterances  which  we  find  in 

'  The  change  of  gender  in  sa  for  tad  is  idiomatic.  One  could 
tiot  say  in  Sannkrit  tad  fitmd,  it  is  the  Self,  but  sa  dtmi.  By  sa, 
he,  the  Sat,  that  whicli  is,  is  meant.    The  commentary  explains 

&tmA  by  tat  tat,  and  continues  tat  sat  tat  tvam  asi  (p.  443). 
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the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  and  to  say  that  they 
are  strange,  or  obscure,  or  mystic.  Plato  is  strange, 
till  we  know  him ;  Berkeley  is  mystic,  till  for  a  time 
we  have  identified  ourselves  with  him.  So  it  is  with 
these  ancient  sages,  who  have  become  the  founders 
of  the  great  religions  of  antiquity.  They  can  never 
be  judged  from  without,  they  must  be  judged  from 
within.  We  need  not  become  Brahmans  or  Bud- 
dhists or  Taosze  altogetlier,  but  we  must  for  a  time, 
if  we  wish  to  understand,  and  still  more,  if  we  are 
bold  enough  to  undertake  to  translate  their  doc- 
trines. Whoever  shrinks  from  that  effort,  will  see 
hardly  anything  in  these  sacred  books  or  their 
translations  but  matter  to  wonder  at  or  to  laugh  at ; 
possibly  something  to  make  him  thankful  that  he  is 
not  as  other  men.  But  to  the  patient  reader  these 
same  books  will,  in  spite  of  many  drawbacks,  open  a 
new  view  of  the  history  of  the  human  race,  of  that 
one  race  to  which  we  all  belong,  with  all  the  fibres 
of  our  flesh,  with  all  the  fears  and  hopes  of  our  soul. 
We  cannot  separate  ourselves  from  those  who  be- 
lieved in  these  sacred  books.  There  is  no  specific 
difference  between  ourselves  and  the  Brahmans,  the 
Buddhists,  the  Zoroastrians,  or  the  Taosze.  Our 
powers  of  perceiving,  of  reasoning,  and  of  believing 
may  be  more  highly  developed,  but  we  cannot  claim 
the  possession  of  any  verifying  power  or  of  any 
power  of  belief  which  they  did  not  possess  as  welL 
Shall  we  say  then  that  they  were  forsaken  of  God, 
while  we  are  His  chosen  people?  God  forbid! 
There  is  much,  no  doubt,  in  their  sacred  books 
which  we  should  tolerate  no  longer,  though  we  must 
not  foi^et  that  there  are  portions  in  our  own  sacred 
books,  too,  which  many  of  us  would  wish  to  be  absent, 
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which,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  have 
been  regretted  by  theologians  of  undoubted  piety, 
and  which  often  prove  a  stumblingblock  to  those 
who  have  been  won  over  by  our  missionaries  to  the 
simple  faith  of  Christ.  But  that  is  not  the  question. 
The  question  is,  whether  there  is  or  whether  there  is 
not,  hidden  in  every  one  of  the  sacred  books,  some- 
thing that  could  lift  up  the  human  heart  from  this 
earth  to  a  higher  world,  something  that  could  make 
man  feel  the  omnipresence  of  a  higher  Power,  some- 
thing that  could  make  him  shrink  from  evil  and  in- 
cline to  good,  something  to  sustain  him  in  the  short 
journey  through  life,  with  its  bright  moments  of 
happiness,  and  its  long  hours  of  terrible  distress. 
If  some  of  those  who  read  and  mark  these  trans- 
lations learn  how  to  discover  some  such  precious 
grains  in  the  sacred  books  of  other  nations,  though 
hidden  under  heaps  of  rubbish,  our  labour  will  not 
have  been  in  vain,  for  there  is  no  lesson  which  at 
the  present  time  seems  more  iniportant  than  to  learn 
that  in  every  religion  there  are  such  precious  grains ; 
that  we  must  draw  in  every  religion  a  broad  distinction 
between  what  is  essential  and  what  is  not,  between 
the  eternal  and  the  temporary,  between  the  divine 
and  the  human ;  and  that  though  the  non-essential 
may  fill  many  volumes,  the  essential  can  often  be 
comprehended  in  a  few  words,  but  words  on  which 
*  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.' 
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PROGRAM  OF  A  TRANSLATION 

or 

THE  SACRED  BOOKS  OF  THE  EAST. 

I  here  subjoin  the  program  in  which  I  first  put 
forward  the  idea  of  a  translation  of  the  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,  and  through  which  I  invited  the 
co-operation  of  Oriental  scholars  in  this  undertaking. 
The  difficulty  of  finding  translators,  both  wiUing 
and  competent  to  take  a  part  in  it,  proved  far 
greater  than  I  had  anticipated.  Even  when  1  had 
secured  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  excellent 
scholars,  and  had  received  tlieir  promises  of  prompt 
co-operation,  illness,  domestic  affliction,  and  even 
death  asserted  their  control  over  all  human  affairs. 
Professor  Childers,  who  had  shown  the  warmest 
interest  in  our  work,  and  on  whom  I  chiefly  de- 
pended for  the  Pali  literature  of  the  Buddhists,  was 
taken  from  us,  an  irreparable  loss  to  Oriental  scholar- 
ship in  general,  and  to  our  undertaking  in  particular. 
Among  native  scholars,  whose  co-operation  I  had 
been  particularly  desired  to  secure,  Rajendralal  Mitra, 
who  had  promised  a  translation  of  the  Viyu-purd«a, 
was  prevented  by  serious  illness  from  fulfilling  his 
engagement.  In  other  cases  sorrow  and  sickness  have 
caused,  at  all  events,  serious  delay  in  the  translation 
of  the  very  books  which  were  to  have  inaugurated 
this  Series.  However,  new  offers  of  assistance  have 
come,  and  I  hope  that  more  may  still  come  from 
Oriental  scholars  both  in  India  and  England,  so 
that  the  limit  of  time  which  had  been  originally 
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assigned  to  the  publication  of  twenty-four  volumes 
may  not,  I  hope,  be  much  exceeded. 

The  Sacrbd  Books  of  the  East,  Translated,  with  Introduo- 
TICKS  AND  Notes,  by  various  Oriental  Scholars,  and  Edited 
BY  F.  Max  Miller. 

Apart  from  the  interest  which  the  Sacred  Books  of  all  religions 
possess  in  the  eyes  of  the  theologian,  and,  more  particularly,  of  the 
missionary,  to  whom  an  accurate  knowledge  of  them  is  as  indispen- 
sable as  a  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  country  is  to  a  general,  these 
works  have  of  late  assumed  a  new  importance,  as  viewed  in  the 
character  of  ancient  historical  documents.  In  every  country  where 
Sacred  Books  have  been  preserved,  whether  by  oral  tradition  or  by 
writing,  they  are  the  oldest  records,  and  mark  the  beginning  of 
what  may  be  called  documentary,  in  opposition  to  purely  tradi- 
tional, history. 

There  is  nothing  more  ancient  in  India  than  the  Vedas ;  and,  if 
wc  except  the  Vedas  and  the  literature  connected  with  them,  there 
is  again  no  literary  work  in  India  which,  so  far  as  we  know  at 
present,  can  with  certainty  be  referred  to  an  earlier  date  than  that 
of  the  Sacred  Canon  of  the  Buddhists.  Whatever  age  we  may 
assign  to  the  various  portions  of  the  Avesta  and  to  their  final 
arrangement,  there  is  no  book  in  the  Persian  language  of  greater 
antiquity  than  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  followers  of  Zarathujtra, 
nay,  even  than  their  translation  in  Pehle\4.  There  may  have  been 
an  extensive  ancient  literature  in  China  long  before  Khung-fft-jze 
and  Ldo-}ze,  but  among  all  that  was  rescued'  and  preserved  of  it, 
the  five  King  and  the  four  ShA  claim  again  the  highest  antiquity. 
As  to  the  Koran,  it  is  known  to  be  the  fountain-head  both  of  the 
religion  and  of  the  literature  of  the  Arabs. 

This  being  the  case,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  attention  of  the 
historian  should  of  late  have  been  more  strongly  attracted  by  these 
Sacred  Books,  as  likely  to  afford  most  valuable  information,  not 
only  on  the  religion,  but  also  on  the  moral  sentiments,  the  social 
institutions,  the  legal  maxims  of  some  of  the  most  important  nations 
of  antiquity.  There  are  not  many  nations  that  have  preserved 
sacred  writings,  and  many  of  those  that  have  been  preserved  have 
but  lately  become  accessible  to  us  in  their  original  form,  through 
the  rapid  advance  of  Oriental  scholarship  in  Europe.  Neither 
Greeks,  nor  Romans,  nor  Germans,  nor  Celts,  nor  Slaves  have 
left  us  anything  that  deserves  the  name  of  Sacred  Books.    The 
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Homeric  Poems  are  national  Epics,  like  the  RfimAyana,  and  the 
Nibelunge,  and  the  Homeric  Hjmns  have  never  received  that 
general  recognition  or  sanction  ivhich  alone  can  impart  to  the 
poetical  effusions  of  personal  piety  the  sacred  or  canonical  cha- 
racter which  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Vedic  Hjmms. 
The  sacred  literature  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Italy  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  liturgical  rather  than  of  a  purely  religious  kind,  and 
whatever  the  Celts,  the  Germans,  the  Slaves  may  have  possessed 
of  sacred  traditions  about  their  gods  and  heroes,  having  been 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition  chiefly,  has  perished  beyond  all 
hope  of  recovery.  Some  portions  of  the  Eddas  alone  give  us  an 
idea  of  what  the  religious  and  heroic  poetry  of  the  Scandinavians 
may  have  been.  The  Egyptians  possessed  Sacred  Books,  and 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  have  come  down  to 
us  in  various  forms.  There  is  a  translation  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  by  Dr.  Birch,  published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Bunsen's 
Egypt,  and  a  new  edition  and  translation  of  this  important  work 
may  be  expected  from  die  combined  labours  of  Birch,  Chabas, 
Lepsius,  and  Naville.  In  Babylon  and  Assyria,  too,  important 
fragments  of  what  may  be  called  a  Sacred  Literature  have  lately 
come  to  light.  The  interpretation,  however,  of  these  Hieroglyphic 
and  Cuneiform  texts  is  as  yet  so  difficult  that,  for  the  present,  they 
are  of  interest  to  the  scholar  only,  and  hardly  available  for  histo- 
rical purposes. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures, 
it  appears  that  the  only  great  and  original  religions  which  profess 
to  be  founded  on  Sacred  Books  \  and  have  preserved  them  in 
manuscript,  are : — 

T.  The  religion  of  the  Brahmans. 

a.  The  religion  of  the  followers  of  Buddha. 

3.  The  religion  of  the  followers  of  Zarathuxtra. 

4.  The  religion  of  the  followers  of  Khung-fA-jze. 

5.  The  religion  of  the  followers  of  L&o-gze. 

6.  The  religion  of  the  followers  of  Mohammed. 

A  desire  for  a  trustworthy  translation  of  the  Sacred  Books  of 
these  six  Eastern  religions  has  often  been  expressed.  Several  have 
been  translated  into  English,  French,  German,  or  Latin,  but  in 
some  cases  these  translations  are  difficult  to  procure,  in  others  they 
are  loaded  with  notes  and  commentaries,  which  are  intended  for 

'  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Religion,  by  F.  Max  Miiller 
(Longmans,  1873),  p.  104. 
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students  by  profession  only.  Orienu)  scholars  have  been  blamed 
for  not  having  as  yet  supplied  a  want  so  generally  felt,  and  so  fre- 
quenil)'  expressed,  an  a  complutc,  trustwonby,  and  readable  transla- 
tion of  the  principal  Sacred  Books  of  the  Eastern  Religions.  The 
reasons,  however,  «-by  hitherto  they  have  shrunk  from  such  an 
undertaking  are  clear  enough.  The  difficulties  in  many  cases  of 
giving  complete  translations,  and  not  selections  only,  are  very  great. 
There  is  still  much  work  to  be  done  in  a  critical  restoration  of  the 
original  texts,  in  an  esaminalion  of  their  grammar  and  melres,  and 
in  determining  the  exact  meaning  of  many  words  and  passages- 
Thai  kind  of  work  is  naturally  far  more  attractive  to  scholars  than 
a  mere  translation,  particularly  when  they  cannot  but  feel  tliat, 
with  the  progress  of  our  knowledge,  many  a  passage  which  now 
seems  clear  and  easy,  may,  on  being  reexamined,  assume  a  new 
import.  Thus  while  scholars  who  are  most  competent  to  under- 
take a  translation,  prefer  to  devote  their  time  to  more  special 
researches,  the  work  of  a  complete  translation  is  deferred  !o  the 
future,  and  historians  arc  left  under  the  impression  that  Oriental 
scholarship  is  still  in  so  unsatisfactory  a  state  as  to  make  any 
reliance  on  iranshiions  of  the  Veda,  the  Avesta,  or  the  Tdo-le 
King  extremely  haz.irdous. 

It  is  dear,  therefore,  thai  a  Iranslalion  of  the  principal  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East  can  be  carried  out  only  at  a  certain  sacrifice. 
Scholars  must  leave  for  a  lime  their  own  special  researches  in 
order  to  render  the  general  results  already  obtained  accessible  to 
the  public  at  large.  And  even  then,  really  useful  results  can  be 
achieved  viribus  unilis  only.  If  four  of  the  best  Egyptologists 
have  to  combine  in  order  to  produce  a  satisfactory  edition  and 
translation  of  one  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  ancient  Egypt,  a  much 
larger  number  of  Oriental  scholars  will  be  required  for  translating 
the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Brahmans,  the  Buddhists,  ihe  Zoroastrians, 
the  followers  of  Khung-fQ-^e,  L3o-jze,  ami  Mohammed, 

Lastly,  there  was  the  most  serious  difficulty  of  all,  a  difficulty 
which  no  scholar  could  remove,  viz.  the  difficulty  of  finding  the 
funds  necessary  for  carrying  out  so  large  an  undertaking.  No 
doubt  there  exists  at  present  a  very  keen  interest  in  questions 
connected  with  the  origin,  the  growth,  and  decay  of  reUgion.  But 
much  of  that  interest  is  theoretic  rather  than  historical.  How 
people  might  or  could  or  should  have  elaborated  religious  ideas,  is 
a  topic  most  warmly  discussed  among  psychologists  and  theolo- 
gians, but  a  study  of  the  documcuis,  in  which  alone  the  actual 
growth  of  religions  thought  can  be  traced,  is  much   neglected. 
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A  faithTuI,  unvarnished  prose  translation  of  the  Sacred  Books  of 
India,  Persia,  China,  and  Arabia,  ihough  ii  may  interest  careful 
students,  will  never,  I  fear,  eicite  a  widespread  interest,  or  com- 
niand  a  circulation  large  enough  lo  make  it  a  matter  of  private 
enierprise  and  commercial  speculation. 

No  doubt  there  is  much  in  these  old  books  that  is  startling  bj 
its  very  simplicity  and  truth,  much  that  la  elevated  and  elevating, 
much  that  is  beautiful  and  sublime ;  but  people  who  have  vague 
ideas  of  primeval  wisdom  and  the  splendour  of  Eastern  poetry  will 
soon  find  themselves  grievously  disappointed.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  stated,  that  the  chief,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  only  inleresi 
of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  is  historical ;  that  much  in  them  is 
extremely  childish,  tedious,  if  not  repulsive ;  and  that  no  one  but 
(be  historian  will  be  able  to  understand  the  important  lessons  which 
they  teach.  It  would  have  been  Impossible  to  undertake  a  trans- 
lation even  of  the  most  imporiant  only  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East,  without  (he  support  of  an  Academy  or  a  University  which 
recognises  the  necessity  of  rendering  these  works  more  generxlly 
accessible,  on  the  same  grounds  on  which  it  recognises  the  duty  of 
collecting  and  ejthibiling  in  iMuseums  the  petrifactions  of  bygone 
ages,  little  concerned  whether  the  public  admires  the  beauty  of 
fo3§ilised  planlB  and  broken  skeletons,  as  long  as  hard-working 
students  find  there  some  light  for  reading  once  more  the  darker 
pages  in  ibe  history  of  the  earth. 

Having  been  so  fonimate  as  to  secure  that  support,  having  aljo 
received  promises  of  assistance  from  some  of  the  best  Oriental 
scholars  in  England  and  India,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able,  after  the 
necessary  preparations  are  completed,  to  publish  about  three 
volumes  of  translations  every  year,  selecting  from  the  stores  of  the 
six  so-called  '  Book- religions '  those  works  which  at  present  can  be 
translated,  and  which  are  most  likely  to  prove  useful.  All  trans- 
lations will  be  made  from  the  original  texts,  and  where  good 
translations  esisi  already,  they  will  be  carefully  revised  by  compe- 
tent scholars.  Such  is  the  bulk  of  the  religious  literature  of  the 
Brahmans  and  the  Buddhists,  that  to  attempt  a  complete  translation 
would  be  far  beyond  the  powers  of  one  generation  of  scholars. 
SdU,  if  the  interest  in  the  work  itself  should  continue,  there  is  no 
leason  why  this  series  of  translations  should  not  be  carried  on. 
even  after  those  who  commenced  it  shall  have  ceased  from  their 
labours. 

What  1  contemplate  at  present,  and  I  am  afraid  at  my  time  of 
life  even  this  may  seem  loo  sangutae,  is  no  more  than  a  Series 
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of  twenty-four  volumes,  the  publication  of  which  will  probably 
extend  over  eight  years.  In  this  Series  I  hope  to  comprehend  the 
following  books,  though  I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  adhere  strictly 
to  this  outline : — 

1.  From  among  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Brahmans  I  hope  to 
give  a  translation  of  the  Hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda.  While  I  shall 
continue  my  translation  of  selected  hjrmns  of  that  Veda,  a  traduc- 
tion raisonn^e  which  is  intended  for  Sanskrit  scholars  only,  on 
the  same  principles  which  I  have  followed  in  the  first  volume  \ 
explaining  every  word  and  sentence  that  seems  to  require  elucida- 
tion, and  carefully  examining  the  opinions  of  previous  commen- 
tators, both  native  and  European,  I  intend  to  contribute  a  freer 
translation  of  the  hymns  to  this  Series,  with  a  few  explanatory 
notes  only,  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  readers  who 
are  unacquainted  with  Sanskrit  to  understand  the  thoughts  of  the 
Vedic  poets.  The  translation  of  perhaps  another  Sa/whiti,  one  or 
two  of  the  Brdhma«as,  or  portions  of  them,  will  have  to  be  included 
in  our  Series,  as  well  as  the  principal  Upanishads,  theosophic  trea- 
tises of  great  interest  and  beauty.  There  is  every  prospect  of  an 
early  appearance  of  a  translation  of  the  Bhagavad-gitd,  of  the  most 
important  among  the  sacred  Law-books,  and  of  one  at  least  of  the 
Puri;;as.  I  should  have  wished  to  include  a  translation  of  some  of 
the  Gain  books,  of  the  Granth  of  the  Sikhs,  and  of  similar  works 
illustratixe  of  the  later  developments  of  religion  in  India,  but  there 
is  hardly  room  for  them  at  present. 

2.  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Buddhists  will  be  translated  chiefly 
from  the  two  original  collections,  the  Southern  in  Pali,  the 
Northern  in  Sanskrit.  Mere  the  selection  will,  no  doubt,  be  most 
difficult.  Among  the  first  books  to  be  published  will  be,  I  hope, 
SAtras  from  the  Dfgha  Nikdya,  a  part  of  the  Vinaya-pi/aka,  the 
Dhammapada,  the  Divyftvad&na,  the  Lalita-vistara,  or  legendary 
life  of  Buddha. 

3.  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Zoroastrians  lie  within  a  smaUer 
compass,  but  they  will  require  fuller  notes  and  commentaries  in 
order  to  make  a  trar  station  intelligible  and  useful. 

4.  The  books  which  enjoy  the  highest  authority  with  the  fol- 
lowers of  Khung-fi^-jze  are  the  King  and  the  Shii.  Of  the  former 
the  Shd  King  or  Book  of  History ;  the  Odes  of  the  Temple  and 

^  Rig-Tieda-sanhit&,  The  Saored  Hymns  of  the  Brahmans,  trans- 
lated and  explained  by  F.  Max  Mtiller.  Vol.  i.  Hynms  to  the 
Manits  or  the  Storm-Gods.    London,  1869. 
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the  Altar,  and  other  pieces  illustrating  the  ancient  religious  views 
and  practices  of  the  Chinese,  in  the  Shih  King  or  Book  of  Poetry; 
the  Yf  King ;  the  Lf  Ei ;  and  the  Hsi&o  King  or  Qassic  of  Filial 
Piety,  will  all  be  given,  it  is  hoped,  entire.  Of  the  latter,  the  Series 
will  contain  the  Aung  Yung  or  Doctrine  of  the  Mean ;  the  T&  Hsxo 
or  Great  Learning;  all  Confucius'  utterances  in  the  Lun  Ytt  or  Con- 
fucian Analects,  which  are  of  a  religious  nature,  and  refer  to  the 
principles  of  his  moral  system;  and  M&ng-jze's  Doctrine  of  the 
Goodness  of  Human  Nature. 

5.  For  the  system  of  Lio-jze  we  require  only  a  translation  of 
the  T&o-teh  King  with  some  of  its  commentaries,  and,  it  may  be, 
an  authoritative  work  to  illustrate  the  actual  operation  of  its 
principles. 

6.  For  Islam,  all  that  is  essential  is  a  trustworthy  translation  of 
the  Koran. 

It  will  be  my  endeavour  to  divide  the  twenty -four  volumes  which 

are  contemplated  in  this  Series  as  equally  as  possible  among  the 

six  religions.    But  much  must  depend  on  the  assistance  which  I 

receive  from  Oriental  scholars,  and  also  on  tlie  interest  and  the 

wishes  of  the  public. 

F.  MAX  MttLLER. 

Oxford,  October,  1876. 

The  following  distinguished  scholars,  all  of  them 
occupying  the  foremost  rank  in  their  own  special 
departments  of  Oriental  literature,  are  at  present 
engaged  in  preparing  translations  of  some  of  the 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East :  S.  Beal,  R.  G.  Bhan- 
darkar,  G.  Buhler,  A.  Burnell,  E.  B.  Cowell,  J. 
Darmesteter,  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  J.  Eggeling, 
V.  FausboU,  H.  Jacobi,  J.  Jolly,  H.  Kern,  F.  Kiel- 
horn,  J.  Legge,  H.  Oldenberg,  E.  H.  Palmer,  R. 
Pischel,  K.  T.  Telang,  E.  W.  West. 

The  works  which  for  the  present  have  been 
selected  for  translation  are  the  following : 

I.  Ancient  Vedic  Religion. 

Hymns  of  the  y?/g-veda. 
The  i5atapatha-brdhma;^a. 
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The  Upanishads. 

The  Gnhya-sdltras  of  Hira;^yakeiin  and  others. 

II.  Law-books  in  prose. 

The  Sdltras  of  Apastamba,  Gautama,  Baudh&yana, 
Vasish/^a,  Vish»u,  &c. 

III.  Law-books  in  verse. 
The  Laws  of  Manu,  Y^^avalkya,  &c. 

IV.  Later  Brahmanism. 

The  Bhagavad-glta. 
The  V^yu-pur4»a. 

V.  Buddhism. 

I.  Pali  Documents. 

The  Mah&parinibbina  Sutta,  the  Te  ig'gz  Sutta, 
the  Mahasudassana  Sutta,  the  Dhamma>&akkappa- 
vattana  Sutta;  the  Suttanipdta;  the  Mahdvagga, 
the  Ajjllavagga,  and  the  Pfttimokkha. 

2.  Sanskrit  Documents. 

The  Divyftvadfina  and  Saddharmapu^^/artka. 

3.  Chinese  Documents. 
The  Phft-yio  King,  or  life  of  Buddha. 

4.  Prakrit  6^aina  Documents. 

The  Ai&r&nga.  Sfltra,  Daiavaikilika  SOtra,  Sfttra- 
kr/tAnga,  and  Uttaridhyayana  Sfttra. 

VI.  Parsi  Religion. 
I.  Zend  Documents. 
The  Vendlddd. 
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2.  Pehlevi  and  Parsi  Documents. 

The  BundahU  Bahman  Yasht,  Shiyast-li-shdyast, 
Dddistani  Dlnf,  Mainydi  Khard. 

VII.  Mohammedanism. 
The  Koran. 

VIII.  Chinese  Religion. 

I.  Confucianism. 

The  Sha  King,  Shih  King,  Hsiio  King,  Yl  King, 
L!  KU  Lun  Yu,  and  M&ng-jze. 

2.  TSoism. 

The  TAo-teh  King,  A^vang-|ze,  and  Kan  Ying 
Phien. 
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TRANSLITERATION    OF   ORIENTAL 

ALPHABETS. 

The  system  of  transcribing  Oriental  words  with 
Roman  types,  adopted  by  the  translators  of  the 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
same  which  I  first  laid  down  in  my  Proposals  for 
a  Missionary  Alphabet,  1854,  and  which  afterwards 
I  shortly  described  in  my  Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Language,  Second  Series,  p.  169  (ninth  edition). 
That  system  allows  of  great  freedom  in  its  appli- 
cation to  different  languages,  and  has,  therefore, 
recommended  itself  to  many  scholars,  even  if  they 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  use  their  own  system 
of  transliteration. 

It  rests  in  fact  on  a  few  principles  only,  which 
may  be  applied  to  individual  languages  according  to 
the  views  which  each  student  has  formed  for  him- 
self of  the  character  and  the  pronunciation  of  the 
vowels  and  consonants  of  any  given  alphabet. 

It  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  Standard 
Alphabet  proposed  by  Professor  Lepsius.  It  only 
endeavours  to  realise,  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
types  which  are  found  in  every  printing  office,  what 
my  learned  friend  has  been  enabled  to  achieve,  it 
may  be  in  a  more  perfect  manner,  by  means  of 
a  number  of  new  types  with  diacritical  marks,  cast 
expressly  for  him  by  the  Berlin  Academy. 

The  general  principles  of  what,  on  account  of  its 
easy  application  to  all  languages,  I  have  called  the 
Missionary  Alphabet,  are  these : 

I.  No  letters  are  to  be  used  which  do  not  exist 
in  ordinary  founts. 
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2.  The  same  Roman  type  is  always  to  represent 
the  same  foreign  letter,  and  the  same  foreign  letter 
is  always  to  be  represented  by  the  same  Roman 
type. 

3.  Simple  letters  are,  as  a  rule,  to  be  represented 
by  simple,  compound  by  compound  types. 

4.  It  is  not  attempted  to  indicate  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  foreign  languages,  but  only  to  represent 
foreign  letters  by  Roman  types,  leaving  the  pro- 
nunciation to  be  learnt,  as  it  is  now,  from  gram- 
mars or  from  conversation  with  natives. 

5.  The  foundation  of  every  system  of  translitera- 
tion must  consist  of  a  classification  of  the  typical 
sounds  of  human  speech.  Such  classification  may 
be  more  or  less  perfect,  more  or  less  minute,  accord- 
ing to  the  objects  in  view.  For  ordinary  purposes 
the  classification  in  vowels  and  consonants,  and  of 
consonants  again  in  gutturals,  dentals,  and  labials 
suffices.  In  these  three  classes  we  distinguish  hard 
(not-voiced)  and  sonant  (voiced)  consonants,  each 
being  liable  to  aspiration ;  nasals,  sibilants,  and 
semivowels,  some  of  these  also,  being  either  voiced 
or  not-voiced. 

6.  After  having  settled  the  typical  sounds,  we 
assign  to  them,  as  much  as  possible,  the  ordinary 
Roman  types  of  the  first  class. 

7.  We  then  arrange  in  every  language  which 
possesses  a  richer  alphabet,  all  remaining  letters, 
according  to  their  affinities,  as  modifications  of  the 
nearest  typical  letters,  or  as  letters  of  the  second 
and  third  class.  Thus  Unguals  in  Sanskrit  are  treated 
as  nearest  to  dentals,  palatals  to  gutturals. 

8.  The  manner  of  expressing  such  modifications 
is  uniform  throughout.     While  all  typical  letters  of 
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the  first  class  are  expressed  by  Roman  types,  modi- 
fied letters  of  the  second  class  are  expressed  by 
italics,  modified  letters  of  the  third  class  by  small 
capitals.  Only  in  extreme  cases,  where  another  cliass 
of  modified  types  is  wanted,  are  we  compelled  to 
have  recourse  either  to  diacritical  marks,  or  to  a 
different  fount  of  types. 

9.  Which  letters  in  each  language  are  to  be 
considered  as  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary  may, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
individual  scholars. 

10.  As  it  has  been  found  quite  impossible  to 
devise  any  practical  alphabet  that  should  accurately 
represent  the  pronunciation  of  words,  the  Missionary 
Alphabet,  by  not  attempting  to  indicate  minute 
shades  of  pronunciation,  has  at  all  events  the 
advantage  of  not  misleading  readers  in  their  pro- 
nunciation of  foreign  words.  An  italic  /,  for  instance, 
or  a  small  capital  t,  serves  simply  as  a  warning  that 
this  is  not  the  ordinary  t,  though  it  has  some  affinity 
with  it.  How  it  is  to  be  pronounced  must  be  learnt 
for  each  language,  as  it  now  is,  from  a  grammar 
or  otherwise.  Thus  /  in  Sanskrit  is  the  lingual  /. 
How  that  is  to  be  pronounced,  we  must  learn  from 
the  Pr^ti^khyas,  or  from  the  mouth  of  a  highly 
educated  ^Srotriya.  We  shall  then  learn  that  its 
pronunciation  is  really  that  of  what  we  call  the 
ordinary  dental  t,  as  in  town,  while  the  ordinary 
dental  t  in  Sanskrit  has  a  pronunciation  of  its  own, 
extremely  difficult  to  acquire  for  Europeans. 

11.  Words  or  sentences  which  used  to  be  printed 
in  italics  are  spaced. 
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Approximate  Pronunciation  of  the  Roman  Letters 
AS  representing  the  Sanskrit  Alphabet. 
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Proper  names  have  frequently  been  left  in  their  ordinary  spelling,  e.g. 
Rfijendra,  instead  of  RA^endra.  In  words  which  have  almost  become 
English,  the  diacritical  marks  have  often  been  omitted,  e.g.  Rig-veda, 
instead  of  i^tg-veda;  Brahman,  instead  of  Br&hmaita;  Confucius, 
Zoroaster,  Koran,  &c. 
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THE     UPANISHADS, 


First  Translation  of  the  Upanishads. 
DAra  Shukoh,  Anquetil  Duperron,  Schopenhauer. 

The  ancient  Vedic  literature,  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  literature  of  India,  which  has  been  handed  down 
in  that  country  in  an  unbroken  succession  from  the  earliest 
times  within  the  recollection  of  man  to  the  present  day, 
became  known  for  the  first  time  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
India  through  the  Upanishads.  The  Upanishads  were 
translated  from  Sanskrit  into  Persian  by,  or,  it  may  be,  for 
Ddr&  Shukoh,  the  eldest  son  of  Sh^h  Jehdn,  an  enlightened 
prince,  who  openly  professed  the  liberal  religious  tenets  of 
the  great  Emperor  Akbar,  and  even  wrote  a  book  intended 
to  reconcile  the  religious  doctrines  of  Hindus  and  Moham- 
medans. He  seems  first  to  have  heard  of  the  Upanishads 
during  his  stay  in  Kashmir  in  1640.  He  afterwards  in- 
vited several  Pandits  from  Benares  to  Delhi,  who  were  to 
assist  him  in  the  work  of  translation.  The  translation 
was  finished  in  1657.  Three  years  after  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  work,  in  1659,  ^^^  prince  was  put  to  death  by 
his  brother  Aurangzib^,  in  reality,  no  doubt,  because  he 
was  the  eldest  son  and  legitimate  successor  of  Sh&h  Jehin, 
but  under  the  pretext  that  he  was  an  infidel,  and  dangerous 
to  the  established  religion  of  the  empire. 

When  the  Upanishads  had  once  been  translated  from 
Sanskrit  into  Persian,  at  that  time  the  most  widely  read 
language  of  the  East  and  understood  likewise  by  many 
European  scholars,  they  became  generally  accessible  to 

'  ElphinstoDe,  History  of  India,  ed.  Cowelli  p.  610. 
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all  who  took  an  interest  in  the  religious  literature  of 
India.  It  is  true  that  under  Akbar's  reign  (1556-1586) 
similar  translations  had  been  prepared  \  but  neither  those 
nor  the  translations  of  DSltSl  Shukoh  attracted  the  attention 
of  European  scholars  till  the  year  1775.  In  that  year 
Anquetil  Duperron,  the  famous  traveller  and  discoverer 
of  the  Zend-avesta,  received  one  MS.  of  the  Persian  trans- 
lation of  the  Upanishads,  sent  to  him  by  M.  Gentil,  the 
French  resident  at  the  court  of  Shuja  ud  daula,  and  brought 
to  France  by  M.  Bernier.  After  receiving  another  MS., 
Anquetil  Duperron  collated  the  two,  and  translated  the 
Persian  translation  ^  into  French  (not  pubh'shed),  and  into 
Latin.  That  Latin  translation  was  published  in  1801  and 
1803,  under  the  title  of  *Oupnek*hat,  id  est,  Secretum  tegen- 
dum :  opus  ipsa  in  India  rarissimum,  continens  antiquam  et 
arcanam,  seu  theologicam  et  philosophicam  doctrinam^  e 
quatuor  sacris  Indorum  libris  Rak  bald,  Djedjer  baid,  Sam 
bald,  Athrban  baid  excerptam ;  ad  verbum,  e  Persico 
idiomate,  Samkreticis  vocabulis  intermixto,  in  Latinum 
conversum :  Dissertationibus  et  Annotationibus  difiici- 
liora  explanantibus,  illustratum :  studio  et  opera  Anquetil 
Duperron,  Indicopleustse.  Argentorati,  typis  et  impensis 
fratrum  Levrault,  vol.  i,  1801 ;  vol.  ii,  1802  V 

This  translation,  though  it  attracted  considerable  interest 
among  scholars,  was  written  in  so  utterly  unintelligible  a 
style,  that  it  required  the  lynxlike  perspicacity  of  an  intre- 

*  M.  M.,  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Religion,  p.  79. 

'  Several  other  MSB.  of  this  translation  have  since  come  to  light ;  one  at 
Oxford,  Codices  Wilsoniani,  399  and  400.  Anquetil  Duperron  gives  the  following 
title  of  the  Persian  translation :  '  Hanc  interpretationem  ruv  Oupnekhathai  quo- 
mmvis  quatuor  libromm  Beid,  quod,  designatum  cum  secreto  magno  (per 
secretum  magnum)  est,  et  integram  cognitionem  lumiob  luminum,  hie  Fakir 
sine  tristitia  (Sultan)  Mohammed  Dara  Schakoh  ipse,  cum  significatione  recta, 
cum  sinceritate,  in  tempore  sex  mensium  (postremo  die,  secundo  rod  Schonbeh, 
vigesimo)  sexto  mensis  rov  Ramazzan,  anno  1067  rov  Hedjri  (Christi,  1657)  in 
nrbe  Delhi,  in  mansione  nakhenoudeh,  cum  absolutione  ad  finem  fecit  pervenire.' 
The  MS.  was  copied  by  Atma  Ram  in  the  year  1767  A.D.  Anquetil  Duperron 
adds:  'Absolutum  est  hoc  Apographum  versionis  Latinse  rwv  quinquaginta 
Oupnckhatha,  ad  verbum,  e  Persico  idiomate,  Samskretids  vocabulis  inter- 
mixto, factse,  die  9  Octobris,  1796,  18  Brumaire»  anni  4,  Reipublic.  Gall. 
Parisiis.' 

*  M.  M.,  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Litetatur^  second  edition,  p.  325. 
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pid  philosopher,  such  as  Schopenhauer,  to  discover  a  thread 
through  such  a  labyrinth.  Schopenhauer,  however,  not  only 
found  and  followed  such  a  thread,  but  he  had  the  courage  to 
proclaim  to  an  incredulous  a^e  the  vast  treasures  of  thought 
which  were  lying  buried  beneath  that  fearful  jargon. 

As  Anquetil  Duperron's  volumes  have  become  scarce,  I 
shall  here  give  a  short  specimen  of  his  translation,  which 
corresponds  to  the  first  sentences  of  my  translation  of  the 
^ASndogya-upanishad  (p.  i): — 'Oum  hoc  verbum  (esse) 
adlcit  ut  sciveris,  sic  rb  maschghouii  fac  (de  eo  medi- 
ta re),  quod  jpsum  hoc  verbum  aodkit  est;  propter illud 
quod  hoc  (verbum)  oum,  in  Sam  Beid,  cum  voce  aXtA, 
cum  harmonii  pronunciatum  fiat 

'Adkiteh  porro  cremor  (optimum,  selectissimum) 
est:  quemadmodum  ex  (prx)  omni  quieto  (non  moto), 
et  moto,  pulvis  (terra)  cremor  (optimum)  est;  et  e  (prx) 
terra  aqua  cremor  est ;  et  ex  aqua,  comedendum  (victus) 
cremor  est ;  (et)  e  comedendo,  comedens  cremor  est ;  et  e 
comedente,  loquela  (id  quod  dicitur)  cremor  est;  et  e 
loquela,  alet  roC  Beid,  et  ex  alet,  to  siam,  id  est,  cum  bar- 
monia  (pronunciatum);  et  e  Sam,  rd  adkit,  cremor  est ; 
id  est.  oum,  voce  alta,  cum  harmonia  pronunciare,  aokit, 
cremor  cremorum (optimum  optimorum)est.  Major, ex 
(pras)  adkit,  cremor  alter  non  est.' 

Schopenhauer  not  only  read  this  translation  carefully, 
but  he  makes  no  secret  of  it,  that  his  own  philosophy  is 
powerfully  impregnated  by  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  Upanishads.  He  dwells  on  it  again  and  again,  and  it 
s«ems  both  fair  to  Schopenhauer's  memory  and  highly 
important  for  a  true  appreciation  of  the  philosophical  value 
of  the  Upanishads,  to  put  together  what  that  vigorous 
thinker  has  written  on  those  ancient  rhapsodies  of  truth. 

In  his  'Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung,'  he  writes, 
in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  p.  xiii : 

'If  the  reader  has  also  received  the  benefit  of  the  Vedas,  the 
access  to  which  by  means  of  the  Upanishads  is  in  my  eyes 
the  greatest  privilege  which  this  still  young  century  (1818) 
may  claim  before  all  previous  centuries,  (for  I  anticipate 
that  the  influence  of  Sanskrit  Lteraturewill  not  be  less  pro- 
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found  than  the  revival  of  Greek  in  the  fourteenth  century,) — if 
then  the  reader,  I  say,  has  received  his  initiation  in  primeval 
Indian  wisdom,  and  received  it  with  an  open  heart,  he  will 
be  prepared  in  the  very  best  way  for  hearing  what  I  have 
to  tell  him.  It  will  not  sound  to  him  strange,  as  to  many 
others,  much  less  disagreeable ;  for  I  might,  if  it  did  not 
sound  conceited,  contend  that  every  one  of  the  detached 
statements  which  constitute  the  Upanishads,  may  be  de- 
duced as  a  necessary  result  from  the*  fundamental  thoughts 
which  I  have  to  enunciate,  though  those  deductions  them- 
selves are  by  no  means  to  be  found  there.' 
And  again  ^ : 

*  If  I  consider  how  difficult  it  is,  even  with  the  assistance 
of  the  best  and  carefully  educated  teachers,  and  with  all 
the  excellent  philological  appliances  collected  in  the  course 
of  this  century,  to  arrive  at  a  really  correct,  accurate,  and 
living  understanding  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  whose 
language  was  after  all  the  language  of  our  own  predecessors 
in  Europe,  and  the  mother  of  our  own,  while  Sanskrit,  on 
the  contrary,  was  spoken  thousands  of  years  ago  in  distant 
India,  and  can  be  learnt  only  with  appliances  which  are  as 
yet  very  imperfect ; — if  I  add  to  this  the  impression  which 
the  translations  of  Sanskrit  works  by  European  scholars, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  produce  on  my  mind,  I  cannot 
resist  a  certain  suspicion  that  our  Sanskrit  scholars  do  not 
understand  their  texts  much  better  than  the  higher  class  of 
schoolboys  their  Greek.  Of  course,  as  they  are  not  boys, 
but  men  of  knowledge  and  understanding,  they  put  together, 
out  of  what  they  do  understand,  something  like  what  the 
general  meaning  may  have  been,  but  much  probably  creeps 
in  ex  in  gen io.  It  is  still  worse  with  the  Chinese  of  our 
European  Sinologues. 

*  If  then  I  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Sultan 
Mohammed  D4rA  Shukoh,  the  brother  of  Aurangzib,  was 
born  and  bred  in  India,  was  a  learned,  thoughtful,  and 
enquiring  man,  and  therefore  probably  understood  his 
Sanskrit  about  as  well  as  we  our  Latin,  that  moreover 

■  Schopenhaiier,  Parerga,  thixd  edition,  II,  p.  426. 
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he  was  assisted  by  a  number  of  the  most  learned  Pandits, 
all  this  together  gives  me  at  once  a  very  high  opinion  of 
his  translation  of  the  Vedic  Upanishads  into  Persian.  If, 
besides  this^  I  see  with  what  profound  and  quite  appro- 
priate reverence  Anquetil  Duperron  has  treated  that 
Persian  translation,  rendering  it  in  Latin  word  by  word, 
retaining,  in  spite  of  Latin  grammar,  the  Persian  syntax, 
and  all  the  Sanskrit  words  which  the  Sultan  himself  had 
left  untranslated,  though  explaining  them  in  a  glossary, 
I  feel  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  reading  that  transla- 
tion, and  that  confidence  soon  receives  its  most  perfect 
justification.  For  how  entirely  doeis  tlie  Oupnekhat  breathe 
throughout  the  holy  spirit  of  the  Vedas!  How  is  every- 
one who  by  a  diligent  study  of  its  Persian  Latin  has 
become  familiar  with  that  incomparable  book,  stirred  by 
that  spirit  to  the  very  depth  of  his  soul !  How  does  every 
line  display  its  firm,  definite,  and  throughout  harmonious 
meaning !  From  every  sentence  deep,  original,  and  sublime 
thoughts  arise,  and  the  whole  is  pervaded  by  a  high  and 
holy  and  earnest  spirit.  Indian  air  surrounds  us,  and 
original  thoughts  of  kindred  spirits.  And  oh,  how  thoroughly 
is  the  mind  here  washed  clean  of  all  early  engrafted  Jewish 
superstitions,  and  of  all  philosophy  that  cringes  before  those 
superstitions  I  In  the  whole  world  there  is  no  study,  except 
that  of  the  originals,  so  beneficial  and  so  elevating  as  that 
of  the  Oupnekhat.  It  has  been  the  solace  of  my  life,  it 
will^be  the  solace  of  my  death ! 

'Though^  I  feel  the  highest  regard  for  the  religious  and 
philosophical  works  of  Sanskrit  literature,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  derive  much  pleasure  from  their  poetical  composi- 
tions. Nay,  they  seem  to  me  sometimes  as  tasteless  and 
monstrous  as  the  sculpture  of  India. 

*  In  *  most  of  the  pagan  philosophical  writers  of  the  first 
Christian  centuries  we  see  the  Jewish  theism,  which,  as 
Christianity,  was  soon  to  become  the  faith  of  the  people, 
shining  through,  much  as  at  present  we  may  perceive 
shining  through  in  the  writings  of  the  learned,  the  native 

*  Loc.  cit.  II,  pp.  425.  *  Loc.  cit.  I,  p.  59. 
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pantheism  of  India,  which  is  destined  sooner  or  later  to 
become  the  faith  of  the  people.    Ex  oriente  lux.' 

This  may  seem  strong  language,  and,  in  some  respects, 
too  strong.  But  I  thought  it  right  to  quote  it  here,  be- 
cause, whatever  may  be  urged  against  Schopenhauer,  he 
was  a  thoroughly  honest  thinker  and  honest  speaker,  and 
no  one  would  suspect  him  of  any  predilection  for  what  has 
been  so  readily  called  Indian  mysticism.  That  Schelling 
and  his  school  should  use  rapturous  language  about  the 
Upanishads,  might  carry  little  weight  with  that  large  class 
of  philosophers  by  whom  everything  beyond  the  clouds 
of  their  own  horizon  is  labelled  mysticism.  But  that 
Schopenhauer  should  have  spoken  of  the  Upanishads  as 
*  products  of  the  highest  wisdom*  (Ausgeburt  der  hdchsten 
Weisheit)^,  that  he  should  have  placed  the  pantheism 
there  taught  high  above  the  pantheism  of  Bruno,  Male* 
branche,  Spinoza,  and  Scotus  Erigena,  as  brought  to  light 
again  at  Oxford  in  1681  ^,  may  perhaps  secure  a  more  con- 
siderate reception  for  these  relics  of  ancient  wisdom  than 
anything  that  I  could  say  in  their  favour. 

Rammohun  Roy. 

Greater,  however,  than  the  influence  exercised  on  the 
philosophical  thought  of  modern  Europe,  has  been  the 
impulse  which  these  same  Upanishads  have  imparted  to 
the  religious  life  of  modem  India.  In  about  the  same  year 
(1774  or  1775)  when  the  first  MS.  of  the  Persian  translation 
of  the  Upanishads  was  received  by  Anquetil  Duperron, 
Rammohun  Roy*  was  bom  in  India,  the  reformer  and 
reviver  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Brahmans.  A  man 
who  in  his  youth  could  write  a  book  '  Against  the  Idolatry 
of  all  Religions/  and  who  afterwards  expressed  in  so  many 
exact  words  his  'belief  in  the  divine  authority  of  Christ*,* 
was  not  likely  to  retain  anything  of  the  sacred  literature  of 
his  own  religion,  unless  he  had  perceived  in  it  the  same 

*  Loc.  cit  III  p.  428. 

'  Loc  cit.  I,  p.  6.    These  passagrs  were  pointed  out  to  me  by  Professor  Noir6. 
'  Bom  1774,  died  at  a. 30  a.m.,  od  Friday,  38th  September,  1833. 

*  Last  Days  of  Rammohnn  Roy,  by  Mary  Carpenter,  1866,  p.  135. 
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divine  authority  which  he  recognised  in  the  teaching  of 
Christ  He  rejected  the  Puri«as,  he  would  not  have  been 
Bwaj-ed  in  his  convictions  by  the  authority  of  the  Laws  of 
Manu,  or  even  by  the  sacred  ness  of  the  Vedas.  He  was 
above  all  that.  But  he  discovered  in  the  Upanishads  and 
in  the  so-called  Vedinta  something  different  from  all  the 
rest,  something  that  ought  not  to  be  thrown  away,  some- 
thing that,  if  rightly  understood,  might  supply  the  right 
native  soil  in  which  alone  the  seeds  of  true  religion,  aye,  of 
trueChristianity,  might  spring  up  again  and  prosper  in  India, 
as  they  had  once  sprung  up  and  prospered  from  out  the 
phtlosojjhies  of  Origen  or  Synesiua.  European  scholars 
have  often  wondered  that  Rammohun  Roy,  in  his  defence 
of  the  Veda,  should  have  put  aside  the  Sajwhitfts  and  the 
Brcihmanas,  and  laid  his  finger  on  the  Upanishads  only,  as 
the  true  kernel  of  the  whole  Veda.  Historically,  no  doubt, 
he  was  wrong,  for  the  Upanishads  presuppose  both  the 
hymns  and  the  Htui^ical  books  of  the  Veda.  But  as  the 
ancient  philosophers  distinguished  in  the  Veda  between  the 
Karma-kaWa  and  the  Cil4na-k4«£/a,  between  works  and 
knowledge;  as  they  themselves  pointed  to  the  learning  of 
the  sacred  hymns  and  the  performance  of  sacrifices  as  a 
preparation  only  for  that  enlightenment  which  was  re- 
served as  the  highest  reward  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  all  previous  duties',  Rammohun  Roy,  like  Buddha  and 
other  enlightened  men  before  him,  perceived  that  the  time 
for  insisting  on  all  that  previous  discipline  with  its  minute 
prescriptions  and  superstitious  observances  was  gone,  while 
the  knowledge  conveyed  in  the  Upanishads  or  the  VedAnta, 
enveloped  though  it  may  be  in  strange  coverings,  should 
henceforth  form  the  foundation  of  a  new  religious  life*. 
He  would  tolerate  nothing  idolatrous,  not  even  in  his 
mother,  poor  woman,  who  after  joining  his  most  bitter 
opponents,  confessed  to  hi;r  son,  before  she  set  out  on  her 

'  M.  M.,  Hiilory  of  Aocient  Sanskrit  Lileraluie,  p.  319. 

•  'The  idontioD  of  the  InvliiMe  Snpremc  Being  is  aclnsiTcly  piwcribed 
bj'thc  Upinishadi  or  tbe  principal  puis  a[ the  Vedas  and  alsobj  the  Vedant.' 
Runmohan  Koy,  Translation  of  the  Kena-upanishad,  Calcutta,  [816,  p.  6. 
M.  U.,  Hiiloi;  of  Ancient  Suukrit  Litentoi^  p.  310. 
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last  pilgrimage  to  Juggernaut,  where  she  died,  that  *he  was 
right,  but  that  she  was  a  weak  woman,  and  grown  too  old 
to  give  up  the  observances  which  were  a  comfort  to  her.'  It 
was  not  therefore  from  any  regard  of  their  antiquity  or 
their  sacred  character  that  Rammohun  Roy  clung  to  the 
Upanishads,  that  he  translated  them  into  Bengali,  Hindi, 
and  English,  and  published  them  at  his  own  expense.  It 
was  because  he  recognised  in  them  seeds  of  eternal  truth, 
and  was  bold  enough  to  distinguish  between  what  was 
essential  in  them  and  what  was  not, — a  distinction,  as  he 
often  remarked  with  great  perplexity,  which  Christian 
teachers  seemed  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  make^. 

The  death  of  that  really  great  and  good  man  during  his 
stay  in  England  in  1833,  was  one  of  the  severest  blows  that 
have  fallen  on  the  prospects  of  India.  But  his  work  has  not 
been  in  vain.  Like  a  tree  whose  first  shoot  has  been  killed 
by  one  winter  frost,  it  has  broken  out  again  in  a  number  of 
new  and  more  vigorous  shoots,  for  whatever  the  outward 
differences  may  be  between  the  Adi  Brahmo  Samslj  of  De- 
bendranath  Tagore,  or  the  Brahmo  Sam^j  of  India  of 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  or  the  Sadharan  Brahmo  Sam^j, 
the  common  root  of  them  all  is  the  work  done,  once  for  all, 
by  Rammohun  Roy.  That  work  may  have  disappeared 
from  sight  for  a  time,  and  its  present  manifestations  may 
seem  to  many  observers  who  are  too  near,  not  very 
promising.  But  in  one  form  or  another,  under  one  name 
or  another,  I  feel  convinced  that  work  will  live.  *  In  India/ 
Schopenhauer  writes,  *  our  religion  will  now  and  never  strike 
root :  the  primitive  wisdom  of  the  human  race  will  never  be 
pushed  aside  there  by  the  events  of  Galilee.  On  the  con- 
trary, Indian  wisdom  will  flow  back  upon  Europe,  and 
produce  a  thorough  change  in  our  knowing  and  thinking.' 
Here,  again,  the  great  philosopher  seems  to  me  to  have 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  too  far  by  his  enthu- 
siasm for  the  less  known.  He  is  blind  for  the  dark  sides 
of  the  Upanishads,  and  he  wilfully  shuts  his  eyes  against 
the  bright  rays  of  eternal  truth  in  the  Gospels,  which  even 


*  Last  Days,  p.  11. 


Rammobun  Roy  was  quick  enough  to  perceive  behind  the 
mists  and  clouds  of  tradition  that  gather  so  quickly  round 
the  sunrise  of  every  religion. 


Position  of  the  Upanisiiads  in  Vedic  Literature. 

If  now  wc  ask  what  has  been  thought  of  the  Upanishads 
by  Sanskrit  scholars  or  by  Oriental  scholars  in  general,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  hitherto  they  have  not  received  at 
their  hands  that  treatment  which  in  the  eyes  of  philo- 
sophers and  theologians  they  seem  so  fully  to  deserve. 
When  the  first  enthusiasm  for  such  works  as  5akuntal4 
and  Gtta-Govinda  had  somewhat  subsided,  and  Sanskrit 
scholars  had  recognised  that  a  truly  scholarlike  study  of 
Indian  literature  must  begin  with  the  beginning,  the  exclu- 
sively historical  interest  prevailed  to  so  large  an  extent 
that  the  hymns  of  the  Veda,  the  Br&hmanas,  and  the 
SQtras  absorbed  all  interest,  while  the  Upanishads  were 
put  aside  for  a  time  as  of  doubtful  antiquity,  and  there- 
fore  of  minor  importance. 

My  real  love  for  Sanskrit  literature  was  first  kindled  by 
the  Upanishads.  It  was  in  the  year  1844,  when  attending 
Schelling's  lectures  at  Berlin,  that  my  attention  was  drawn 
to  those  ancient  theosophic  treatises,  and  I  still  possess  my 
collations  of  the  Sanskrit  MSS.  which  had  then  just  arrived 
at  Berlin,  the  Chambers  collection,  and  my  copies  of  com- 
mentaries, and  commentaries  on  commentaries,  which  I 
made  at  that  time.  Some  of  my  translations  which  I 
Jeft  with  Schelling.  I  have  never  been  able  to  recover, 
though  to  judge  from  others  which  I  still  possess,  the 
loss  of  them  is  of  small  consequence.  Soon  after  leaving 
Berlin,  when  continuing  my  Sanskrit  studies  at  Paris  under 
Burnouf,  I  put  aside  the  Upanishads,  convinced  that  for  a 
true  appreciation  of  them  it  was  necessary  to  study,  first  of 
all,  the  earlier  periods  of  Vedic  literature,  as  represented  by 
the  hymns  and  the  Brahma«as  of  the  Vedas, 

In   returning,  after   more  thaji    thirty  years,  to   these 
favonrite  studies,  I  find  that  my  interest  in  them,  though 
it  has  changed  in  character,  has  by  no  means  diminished. 
[3]  e 
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It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  stratum  of  literature 
which  contains  the  Upanishads  is  later  than  the  Saw- 
hitcis,  and  later  than  the  Br&hmaf^as,  but  the  first  germs 
^  N  of  Upanishad  doctrines  go  back  at  least  as  far  as  the 
Mantra  period,  which  provisionally  has  been  fixed  between 
xoco  and  800  B.C.  Conceptions  corresponding  to  the 
general  teaching  of  the  Upanishads  occur  in  certain  hymns 
of  the  Rig-veda-sawhit^,  they  must  have  existed  there- 
fore before  that  collection  was  finally  closed.  One  hymn 
in  the  Saiwhitd  of  the  Rig-veda  (I,  191)  was  designated 
by  KAtyftyana,  the  author  of  the  Sarv4nukramamk4,  as 
an  Upanishad.  Here,  however,  upanishad  means  rather 
a  secret  charm  than  a  philosophical  doctrine.  Verses 
of  the  hymns  have  often  been  incorporated  in  the  Upa* 
nishads,  and  among  the  Oupnekhats  translated  into  Persian 
by  D4r4  Shukoh  we  actually  find  the  Purusha-sflkta, 
the  90th  hymn  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  Rig-veda  \ 
forming  the  greater  portion  of  the  Bark'heh  Soukt.  In  the 
Szmhxtk  of  the  Yj^r-veda,  however,  in  the  VA^saneyi- 
s&khdiy  we  meet  with  a  real  Upanishad,  the  famous  1^  or 
l^&v&sya-upanishad,  while  the  ^ivasawkalpa,  too,  forms  part 
of  its  thirty-fourth  book  ^  In  the  BrAhma//as  several  Upani- 
shads occur,  even  in  portions  which  are  not  classed  as 
Ara^yakas,  as,  for  instance,  the  well-known  Kena  or  Tala- 
vakAra-upanishad.  The  recognised  place,  however,  for  the 
ancient  Upanishads  is  in  the  Ara;iyakas,  or  forest-books, 
which,  as  a  rule,  form  an  appendix  to  the  Br&hma^as,  but 
are  sometimes  included  also  under  the  general  name  of 
Br&hmaf^a.  Br&hma^a,  in  fact,  meaning  originally  the 
sayings  of  Brahmans,  whether  in  the  general  sense  of 
priests,  or  in  the  more  special  of  Brahman-priest,  is  a  name 
applicable  not  only  to  the  books,  properly  so  called, 
but  to  all  old  prose  traditions,  whether  contained  in  the 
Sawhit&s,  such  as  the  Taittirtya-sawhitd,  the  Br4hma;/as, 
the  Arawyakas,  the  Upanishads,  and  even,  in  certain  cases, 
in  the  Sfitras.  We  shall  see  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Aitareya-ftra«yaka,  that  that  Ara«yaka  is  in  the  beginning 

*  Sec  Weber,  Indische  Studien,  IX,  p.  i  seq. 

'  See  M.  M.,  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  317. 
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a  Br&hmaifa,  a  mere  continuation  of  the  Aitareya-br&h- 
ma^a,  explaining  the  MahAvrata  ceremony^  while  its  last 
book  contains  the  Sfltras  or  short  technical  rules  explain- 
ing the  same  ceremony  which  in  the  first  book  had  been 
treated  in  the  style  peculiar  to  the  Br&hma^as.  In  the  same 
Aitareya-^rafiyaka,  III,  a,  6,  6,  a  passage  of  the  Upanishad 
is  spoken  of  as  a  Br^hmaiia,  possibly  as  something  like  a 
Br&hma^a,  while  something  very  like  an  Upanishad  occurs 
in  the  Apastamba-sfitras,  and  might  be  quoted  therefore 
as  a  SOtra^.  At  all  events  the  Upanishads,  like  the 
Aranyakas,  belong  to  what  Hindu  theologians  call  5ruti, 
or  revealed  literature,  in  opposition  to  Smr/ti,  or  traditional 
literature,  which  is  supposed  to  be  founded  on  the  former, 
and  allowed  to  claim  a  secondary  authority  only ;  and  the 
earliest  of  these  philosophical  treatises  will  always,  I  be* 
lieve,  maintain  a  place  in  the  literature  of  the  world,  among 
the  most  astounding  productions  of  the  human  mind  in  any 
age  and  in  any  country. 

Different  Classes  of  Upanishads. 

The  ancient  Upanishads,  i.  e.  those  which  occupy  a 
place  in  the  Sa^ffhitis,  Br&hma;/as,  and  Ara»yakas,  must 
be,  if  we  follow  the  chronology  which  at  present  is  com- 
monly, though,  it  may  be,  provisionally  only,  received 
by  Sanskrit  scholars,  older  than  600  B. C,  i.e.  anterior 
to  the  rise  of  Buddhism.  As  to  other  Upanishads,  and 
their  number  is  very  large,  which  either  stand  by  them- 
selves, or  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Atharva-veda,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  fix  their  age.  Some  Of  them  are, 
no  doubt,  quite  modem,  for  mention  is  made  even  of 
an  Allah-upanishad ;  but  others  may  claim  a  far  higher 
antiquity  than  is  generally  assigned  to  them  on  internal 
evidence.  I  shall  only  mention  that  the  name  of  Atharva- 
jiras,  an  Upanishad  generally  assigned  to  a  very  modem 
date,  is  quoted  in  the  SOtras  of  Gautama  and  Baudh&yana*; 

'  ApasUmba,  translated  by  Biihlcr,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  ii,  p.  75. 
'  GauUma,  translated  by  Biihler,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  toI.  ii,  p.  27  a, 
and  Introdoctioni  p.  ItL 
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that  the  5vetflLrvatara-upanishad,  or  the  5vetlrvatai4«4m 
Mantropanishad,  though  bearing  many  notes  of  later  periods 
of  thought,  is  quoted  by  5ahkara  in  his  commentary  on 
the  VedAnta-sfttras  * ;  while  the  Nr/siwhottaratApantya- 
upanishad  forms  part  of  the  twelve  Upanishads  explained 
by  VidyAra«ya  in  his  Sarvopanishad-arthctnubhftti-praklra. 
The  Upanishads  comprehended  in  that  work  are : 

1.  Aitareya-upanishad. 

2.  Taittidya-upanishad. 

3.  A!^^ndogya-upanishad. 

4.  Mu^f^aka-upanishad. 

5.  Pra.ma-upanishad. 

6.  Kaushftaki-upanishad. 

7.  Maitr&ya^fya-upanishad. 

8.  Ka/^avall!-upanishad. 

9.  5vetlrvatara-upanishad. 

10.  Br/had-clra»yaka-upanishad. 

11.  Talavak&ra  (Kena)-upanishad. 

12.  Nr/six^hottarat&paniya-upanishad  ^. 

The  number  of  Upanishads  translated  by  D&r^  Shukoh 
amounts  to  50 ;  their  number,  as  given  in  the  Mah&v4kya- 
muktAvalt  and  in  the  Muktiki-upanishad,  is  ic8  ^  Pro- 
fessor Weber  thinks  that  their  number,  so  far  as  we  know 
at  present,  may  be  reckoned  at  335  *.  In  order,  however, 
to  arrive  at  so  high  a  number,  every  title  of  an  Upanishad 
would  have  to  be  counted  separately,  while  in  several  cases 
it  is  clearly  the  same  Upanishad  which  is  quoted  under  dif- 
ferent names.  In  an  alphabetical  list  which  I  published  in 
1865  (Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenlandischen  Gesell- 
schaft  XIX,  137-158),  the  number  of  real  Upanishads 
reached  149.    To  that  number  Dr.  Burnell^  in  his  Catalogue 

*  VcdftntA-sOtras  I,  I,  1 1. 

'  One  misses  the  tsi  or  tsSv&sya-iipanishad  in  this  list.  The  Upanishads 
chiefly  studied  in  Bengal  are  the  Brihad-^ranyaka,  Aitareya,  ATA&ndogya,  Taitti- 
rtya,  M,  Kena,  Ka/Aa,  Prasna,  MniM/aka,  and  M&A<Aikya,  to  which  should  be 
added  the  ^vetisvatara.    M.  M.,  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  335. 

*  Dr.  Bamell  thinks  that  this  is  on  artificial  computation,  108  being  a  sacred 
number  in  Southern  India.  See  Kielhorn  in  Gough*s  Papers  on  Ancient  Sanskrit 
Literature,  p.  193. 

*  Weber,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  155  note. 

*  Indian  Antiquary,  II,  367. 
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(p.  59)  added  5,  Professor  Haug  (Brahma  und  die  Brah- 
manen)  16,  making  a  sum  total  of  170.  New  names,  however, 
are  constantly  being  added  in  the  catalogues  of  MSS.  pub- 
lished by  Biihler,  Kielhorn,  Bumelf,  Rajcndralal  Mitra,  and 
others,  and  I  shall  reserve  therefore  a  more  complete  list  of 
Upanishads  for  a  later  volume. 

Though  it  is  easy  to  see  that  these  Upanishads  belong  to 
very  different  periods  of  Indian  thought,  any  attempt  to  fix 
their  relative  age  seems  to  me  for  the  present  almost  hopeless. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  the  Upanishads  which  have  had 
a  place  assigned  to  them  in  the  Samhitas,  Br&hmanas,  and 
Arawyakas  are  the  oldest.  Next  to  these  we  can  draw  a 
line  to  include  the  Upanishads  clearly  referred  to  in  the 
Vedinta-siitras,  or  explained  and  quoted  by  5ankara,  by 
Sttyawa,  and  other  more  modern  commentators.  We  can 
distinguish  Upanishads  in  prose  from  Upanishads  in  mixed 
prose  and  verse,  and  again  Upanishads  in  archaic  verse  from 
Upanishads  in  regular  and  continuous  Anush^ibh  ^okas. 
We  can  also  class  them  according  to  their  subjects,  and,  at 
last,  according  to  the  sects  to  which  they  belong.  But 
beyond  this  it  is  hardly  safe  to  venture  at  present.  Attempts 
have  been  made  by  Professor  Weber  and  M.  Regnaud  to 
fix  in  each  class  the  relative  age  of  certain  Upanishads,  and 
I  do  not  deny  to  their  arguments,  even  where  they  conflict 
with  each  other,  considerable  weight  in  forming  a  preliminary 
judgment  But  I  know  of  hardly  any  argument  which  is 
really  convincing,  or  which  could  not  be  met  by  counter 
arguments  equally  strong.  Simplicity  may  be  a  sign  of 
antiquity,  but  it  is  not  so  always,  for  what  seems  simple, 
may  be  the  result  of  abbreviation.  One  Upanishad  may 
give  the  correct,  another  an  evidently  corrupt  reading, 
yet  it  does  not  follow  that  the  correct  reading  may  not  be 
the  result  of  an  emendation.  It  is  quite  clear  that  a  laige 
mass  of  traditional  Upanishads  must  have  existed  before 
they  assumed  their  present  form.  Where  two  or  three  or 
four  Upanishads  contain  the  same  story,  told  almost  in  the 
same  words,  they  are  not  always  copied  from  one  another, 
but  they  have  been  settled  independently,  in  different  locali- 
ties, by  different  teachers,  it  may  be,  for  different  purposes. 
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Lastly,  the  influence  of  5&khds  or  schools  may  have  told 
more  or  less  on  certain  Upanishads.  Thus  the  Maitr&ya^itya- 
upanishad,  as  we  now  possess  it,  shows  a  number  of  irr^ular 
forms  which  even  the  commentator  can  account  for  only  as 
peculiarities  of  the  MsLitr&yanlyz-sSkhSi  ^.  That  Upanishad, 
as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  full  of  what  we  should  call 
clear  indications  of  a  modem  and  corrupt  age.  It  contains 
in  VI,  37,  a  jloka  from  the  Mclnava-dharma-^tra,  which 
startled  even  the  commentator,  but  is  explained  away  by 
him  as  possibly  found  in  another  5&kh&,and  borrowed  from 
there  by  Manu.  It  contains  corruptions  of  easy  words  which 
one  would  have  thought  must  have  been  familiar  to  every 
student.  Thus  instead  of  the  passage  as  found  in  the  K/t&n" 
dogya-upanishad  VIII,  7,  i,  ya  itmclpahataplLpmi  vj^ro 
vimr/tyur  vi^oko  vigighatso  'pip&sa^,  &c.,  the  text  of  the 
Maitriya;{iya-upanishad  (VII,  7)  reads,  itm&pahatap&pmi 
v^^ro  vimrityur  vijoko  Vi^kitso  'vip^^aA.  But  here  again 
the  commentator  explains  that  another  5&khi  reads  V\gi- 
ghatsa,  and  that  aviplra  is  to  be  explained  by  n^eans  of 
a  change  of  letters  as  apipisa.  Corruptions,  therefore,  or 
modern  elements  which  are  found  in  one  Upanishad,  as 
handed  down  in  one  5&khi,  do  not  prove  that  the  same 
existed  in  other  54khas,  or  that  they  were  found  in  the 
original  text. 

All  these  questions  have  to  be  taken  into  account  before 
we  can  venture  to  give  a  final  judgment  on  the  relative  age 
of  Upanishads  which  belong  to  one  and  the  same  class. 
I  know  of  no  problem  which  offers  so  many  similarities 
with  the  one  before  us  as  that  of  the  relative  age  of  the 
four  Gospels.  All  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  the  Upa- 
nishads occur  here,  and  no  critical  student  who  knows  the 
difficulties  that  have  to  be  encountered  in  determining  the 
relative  age  of  the  four  Gospels,  will  feel  inclined,  in  the 
present  state  of  Vedic  scholarship,  to  speak  with  confidence 
on  the  relative  age  of  the  ancient  Upanishads. 

^  They  are  generaUy  explained  as  lAibdasa,  but  in  one  place  (Maitr.  Up. 
n,  4)  Uie  commentator  treats  snch  irregularities  as  ttBJkkkkkhintktUpkikaM,  a 
reading  pecnliar  to  the  MaitrAjantya  school.  Some  learned  remarks  on  this  point 
may  be  seen  in  an  article  by  Dr.  L.  Schroeder,  tJber  die  Maitr&ya«it  SamhitA. 
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Critical  Treatment  of  the  Text  of  the 

Upanishads, 

With  regard  to  a  critical  restoration  of  the  text  of  the  Upa- 
nishads, I  have  but  seldom  relied  on  the  authority  of  new 
MSS.,  but  have  endeavoured  throughout  to  follow  that  text 
which  is  presupposed  by  the  commentaries,  whether  they  are 
the  work  of  the  old  6'ankar&^4rya,  or  of  the  more  modern 
5ahkar&nanda,  or  S&ya/^a,  or  others.  Though  there  still 
prevails  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  date  of  5ahkar^&rya, 
commonly  assigned  to  the  eighth  century  A.  D.,  yet  I  doubt 
whether  any  MSS.  of  the  Upanishads  could  now  be  found 
prior  to  looo  A.  D.  The  text,  therefore,  which  ^'ankara 
had  before  his  eyes,  or,  it  may  be,  his  ears,  commands,  I 
think,  a  higher  authority  than  that  of  any  MSS.  likely  to 
be  recovered  at  present. 

It  may  be  objected  that  ^'ahkara's  text  belonged  to  one 
locality  only,  and  that  different  readings  and  different 
recensions  may  have  existed  in  other  parts  of  India. 
That  is  perfectly  true.  We  possess  various  recensions  of 
several  Upanishads,  as  handed  down  in  different  5^kh^s  of 
different  Vedas,  and  we  know  of  various  readings  recorded 
by  the  commentators.  These,  where  they  are  of  import- 
ance for  our  purposes,  have  been  carefully  taken  into 
account. 

It  has  also  been  supposed  that  5ankara,  who,  in  writing 
his  commentaries  on  the  Upanishad,  was  chiefly  guided  by 
philosophical  considerations,  his  chief  object  being  to  use 
the  Upanishads  as  a  sacred  foundation  for  the  Vcdanta 
philosophy,  may  now  and  then  have  taken  liberties  with 
the  text.  That  may  be  so,  but  no  stringent  proof  of 
it  has  as  yet  been  brought  forward,  and  I  therefore 
hold  that  when  we  succeed  in  establishing  throughout 
that  text  which  served  as  the  basis  of  5ahkara's  com- 
mentaries, we  have  done  enough  for  the  present,  and  have 
fulfilled  at  all  events  the  first  and  indispensable  task  in  a 
critical  treatment  of  the  text  of  the  Upanishads. 

But  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  text 
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of  the  Rig-veda,  which  is  presupposed  by  S4ya«a's  com- 
mentary  and  even  by  earlier  works,  is  in  many  places 
palpably  corrupt,  we  cannot  resist  the  same  conviction  with 
regard  to  the  text  of  the  Upanishads.  In  some  cases  the 
metre,  in  others  grammar,  in  others  again  the  collation  of 
analogous  passages  enable  us  to  detect  errors,  and  pro* 
bably  very  ancient  errors,  that  had  crept  into  the  text 
long  before  5ankara  composed  his  commentaries. 

Some  questions  connected  with  the  metres  of  the  Upani- 
shads have  been  very  learnedly  treated  by  Professor  Gilde- 
meister  in  his  essay,  *  Zur  Theorie  des  •Sloka/  The  lesson 
to  be  derived  from  that  essay,  and  from  a  study  of  the 
Upanishads,  is  certainly  to  abstain  for  the  present  from 
conjectural  emendations.  In  the  old  Upanishads  the  same 
metrical  freedom  prevails  as  in  the  hymns ;  in  the  later 
Upanishads,  much  may  be  tolerated  as  the  result  of  con- 
scious or  unconscious  imitation.  The  metrical  emendations 
that  suggest  themselves  are  generally  so  easy  and  so 
obvious  that,  for  that  very  reason,  we  should  hesitate  before 
correcting  what  native  scholars  would  have  corrected  long 
ago,  if  they  had  thought  that  there  was  any  real  necessity 
for  correction. 

It  is  easy  to  suggest,  for  instance,  that  in  the  V^^saneyi- 
sa;;/hitd-upanishad,  verse  5,  instead  of  tad  antar  asya  sar- 
vasya  tadusarvasy&sya  bahyata//,  the  original  text  may  have 
been  tad  antar  asya  sarvasya  tadu  sarvasya  b^yataA ;  yet 
5ankara  evidently  read  sarvasy&sya^  and  as  the  same 
reading  is  found  in  the  text  of  the  V^fasaneyi-sawhitl, 
who  would  venture  to  correct  so  old  a  mistake  ? 

Again,  if  in  verse  8,  we  left  out  y4th4tathyataA,  we 
should  get  a  much  more  r^^lar  metre, 

Kavir  manfshi  paribhA^  svyambhOA 

arth^n  vyadadhdA  ^AAsvatibhyaA  sam^bhyaA. 

Here  vyada  forms  one  syllable  by  what  I  have  proposed 
to  call  synizesis^  which  is  allowed  in  the  Upanishads  as 
well  as  in  the  hymns.    All  would  then  seem  right,  except 

I  Rig-veda,  truiilated  by  M.  M.,  vol.  i.  Preface,  p.  cxliii. 
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that  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  so  rare  a  word  as  ySth4- 
tathyata//  could  have  been  introduced  into  the  text. 

In  verse  lo  one  feels  tempted  to  propose  the  omission  of 
eva in anyadAhuravidyaya, while  inverse  u,  an  cva  inserted 
after  vidyawi  ^a  would  ccrtainlj'  improve  the  metre. 

In  verse  15  the  expression  satyadharmAya  d^/sh/aye  is 
archaic,  but  perfectly  legitimate  in  the  sense  of  'that  we 
may  sec  the  nature  of  the  True,'  or  '  that  we  see  him  whose 
nature  is  true.'  When  this  verse  is  repeated  in  the  Maitr. 
Up.  VI,  35,  we  find  inste-id,  satyadharm4ya  viahw.ive,  '  for 
the  true  Vish«u,'  But  here,  again,  no  sound  critic  would 
venture  to  correct  a  mistake,  intentional  or  unintentional, 
which  is  sanctioned  both  by  the  MSS.  of  the  text  and  by 
the  commentary. 

Such  instances,  where  every  reader  feels  tempted  at  once 
to  correct  the  textus  receptus,  occur  again  and  again, 
and  when  they  seem  of  any  interest  they  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  notes.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  the 
correction,  though  at  first  sight  plausible,  has  to  be  sur- 
rendered on  more  mature  consideration.  Thus  in  the 
V^fasaneyi-sawhita-upanishad,  verse  2,  one  feels  certainly 
inclined  to  write  evaw  tve  nSnyatheto  'sti,  instead  of  eva»a 
tvayi  ndnyatheto  'sd.  But  tvc,  if  it  were  used  here,  would 
probably  itself  have  to  be  pronounced  dissyllabically,  while 
t\'ayi,  though  it  never  occurs  in  the  Rig-veda,  may  well 
keep  its  place  here,  in  the  last  book  of  the  V^fasaneyi- 
samhit^,  provided  we  pronounce  it  by  symzesis,  i.e.  as  one 
syllable. 

Attempts  have  been  made  sometimes  to  go  beyond 
5ankara,  and  to  restore  the  text,  as  It  ought  to  have  been 
originally,  but  as  it  was  no  longer  in  5aiikara's  time.  It  is 
one  tiling  to  decline  to  follow  ^aiikara  in  every  one  of  his 
interpretations,  it  is  quite  another  to  decline  to  accept  the 
text  which  he  interprets.  The  former  is  inevitable,  the 
latter  is  always  very  precarious. 

Thus  I  see,  for  instance,  that  M.  Regnaud,  in  the  Errata 
to  the  second  volume  of  his  excellent  work  on  the  Upani- 
shads  (Materiaux  pour  servir  ^  I'histoire  de  la  philosophic 
de  rinde,  1878}  proposes  to  read  in  the  Bnhad-Srawyaka- 
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upanishad  IV,  3,  1-8,  sam  anena  vadishya  iti,  instead  of  sa 
mene  na  vadishya  iti.  5ahkara  adopted  the  latter  reading, 
and  explained  accordingly,  that  Y^^avalkya  went  to  king 
(7anaka,  but  made  up  his  mind  not  to  speak.  M.  Regnaud, 
reading  sam  anena  vadishya  iti,  takes  the  very  opposite 
view,  namely,  that  Yc^g&ivalkya  went  to  king  kanaka, 
having  made  up  his  mind  to  have  a  conversation  with  him. 
As  M.  Regnaud  does  not  rest  this  emendation  on  the  author- 
ity of  any  new  MSS.,  we  may  examine  it  as  an  ingenious 
conjecture ;  but  in  that  case  it  seems  to  me  clear  that,  if 
we  adopted  it,  we  should  have  at  the  same  time  to  omit 
the  whole  sentence  which  follows.  5ahkara  saw  clearly 
that  what  had  to  be  accounted  or  explained  w^  why  the 
king  should  address  the  Brahman  first,  samrcl^  eva  pQrvam 
papra^^^a;  whereas  if  Y^^iiavalkya  had  come  with  the 
intention  of  having  a  conversation  with  the  king,  he,  the 
Brahman,  should  have  spoken  first.  This  irregularity  is 
explained  by  the  intervening  sentence,  in  which  we  are  re- 
minded that  on  a  former  occasion,  when  Canaka  and  Y^^a- 
valkya  had  a  disputation  on  the  Agnihotra,  Yd^avalkya 
granted  (kanaka  a  boon  to  choose,  and  he  chose  as  his  boon 
the  right  of  asking  questions  according  to  his  pleasure. 
Having  received  that  boon,  (7anaka  was  at  liberty  to 
question  Y^^avalkya,  even  though  he  did  not  like  it, 
and  hence  Canaka  is  introduced  here  as  the  first  to  ask  a 
question. 

All  this  hangs  well  together,  while  if  we  assume  that 
YA^avalkya  came  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  conversation 
with  kanaka,  the  whole  sentence  from  *atha  ha  ya^^nakar 
>&a'  to  *pflrvam  papra^^^a'  would  be  useless,  nor  would  there 
be  any  excuse  for  Canaka  b^inning  the  conversation,  when 
Y^^avalkya  came  himself  on  purpose  to  question  him. 

It  is  necessary,  even  when  we  feel  obliged  to  reject  an 
interpretation  of  ^'ahkara's,  without  at  the  same  time 
altering  the  text,  to  remember  that  5ankara,  where  he  is 
not  blinded  by  philosophical  predilections,  commands  the 
highest  respect  as  an  interpreter.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
therefore  that  M.  Regnaud  (vol.  i,  p.  59)  was  right  in  trans- 
lating the  passage  in  the  KASind.  Up.  V,  3,  7,  tasm&d  u 
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83Tveshu  lokeshu  kshattrasyaJva  prafSsanam  abhiit,  by  'que 
le  kshatriya  seul  I'a  enseignce  dans  tous  Jes  inondes.*  For 
whcD  he  proposes  in  the  '  Errata  '  to  translate  instead, '  c'est 
pourquoi  I'empire  dans  tous  les  mondes  fut  attribu6  au 
kshatriya  seulemcnt,'  he  forgets  that  such  an  idea  is  foreign 
to  the  ordinary  atmosphere  in  which  the  Upanishads  move. 
It  is  not  on  account  of  the  philosophical  knowledge  possessed 
by  a  few  Kahatriyas,  such  as  (kanaka  or  Pravahawa,  that  the 
privilege  of  government  belongs  everywhere  to  the  second 
class.  That  rests  on  a  totally  different  basis.  Such  excep- 
tional knowledge,  as  is  displayed  by  a  few  kings,  might  be 
an  excuse  for  their  claiming  the  privileges  belonging  to  the 
Brahmans,  but  it  would  never,  in  the  eyes  of  the  ancient 
Indian  Aryas,  be  considered  as  an  argument  for  their  claim- 
ing kingly  power.  Therefore,  although  I  am  well  aware  that 
praj&s  is  most  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  ruling,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Jitankara  likewise  was  fully  aware  of  that, 
and  that  if  he  nevertheless  e.x plained  praj'isana  here  in  the 
sense  of  pra54str/tvam  .fishycL»dm,  he  did  so  because  this 
meaning  too  was  admissible,  particularly  here,  where  we 
may  actually  "translate  it  by  proclaiming,  while  the  other 
meaning,  that  of  ruling,  would  simply  be  impossible  in  the 
concatenation  of  ideas,  which  is  placed  before  us  in  the 
Upanishad. 

It  seems,  no  doubt,  extremely  strange  that  neither  the 
last  redactors  of  the  text  of  the  Upanishads,  nor  the  com- 
mentator?, who  probably  knew  the  principal  Upanishads  by 
heart,  should  have  perceived  how  certain  passages  in  one 
Upanishad  represented  the  same  or  nearly  tiie  same  text 
which  is  found  in  another  Upanishad,  only  occasionally 
with  the  most  palpable  corruptions. 

Thus  when  the  ceremony  of  offering  a  mantha  or  mash 
is  described,  we  read  In  the  ATMndogya -upanishad  V,  a,  6, 
that  it  is  to  be  accompanied  by  certain  words  which  on  the 
whole  are  intelligible.  But  when  the  same  passage  occurs 
again  in  the  Brihad-ciraHyaka,  those  words  have  been 
changed  to  such  a  degree,  and  in  two  different  ways  in  the 
two  .SakhSs  of  the  M4dtiyandinas  and  K^Hvas,  that,  though 
the  commentator  explains  them,  they  are  almost  unintel- 
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ligible.    I  shall  place  the  three  passages  together  in  three 
parallel  lines : 

I.  ^^indogya-upanishad  V,  2,  6 

II.  BWhad-iranyaka,  M&dhyandina-^kh^  XIV,  9,  3,  10 
III.  Br^Tiad-^nwyaka-upanishad,  K4/irva-j4kh4,  VI,  3,  5 

I.  Amo  nAmisy  ami    hi  te  sarvam  idam  sa  hi^esh/^aA 
II.  &mo  'sy  &maM  hi  te  mayi  sa  hi 

III.  Simsimsy  imai/^hi  te  mahi  sa  hi 

I.  ^eshMo  r^^dhipati^  sa  mi  gysiishtAy^m  Trai- 

ll, r^^^iej&no  'dhipatiA  sa  m&  r^^^ie^no 

III.  rBg-eskno 

I.  shfAysim  r^^am  Sidhip^tysjn  gamayatv  aham  evedam 
II.  'dhipatim      karotv  iti. 

III.  'dhipatim     karotv  iti. 

I.  sarvam  asdniti. 
II. 
III. 

The  text  in  the  Ar^&ndog}^-upanishad  yields  a  certain 
sense,  viz,  *  Thou  art  Ama  by  name,  for  all  this  together 
exists  in  thee.  He  is  the  oldest  and  best,  the  king,  the 
sovereign.  May  he  make  me  the  oldest,  the  best,  the  king, 
the  sovereign.  May  I  be  all  this.'  This,  according  to  the 
commentator,  is  addressed  to  Prd/^a,  and  Ama,  though  a 
purely  artificial  word,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  TrknaL,  or 
breath,  in  another  passage  also,  viz.  Brihad-dra/iyaka-up.  I, 
3,  22.  If  therefore  we  accept  this  meaning  of  Ama,  the 
rest  is  easy  and  intelligible. 

But  if  we  proceed  to  the  Br Aad-4ra«yaka,  in  the  MAdhyan- 
dina-^khi,  we  find  the  commentator  proposing  the  fol- 
lowing interpretation :  *  O  Mantha,  thou  art  a  full  knower, 
complete  knowledge  of  me  belongs  to  thee.'  This  meaning 
is  obtained  by  deriving  &ma^  from  &  +  man,  in  the  sense  of 
knower,  and  then  taking  imam,  as  a  neuter,  in  the  sense  of 
knowledge,  derivations  which  are  simply  impossible. 

Lastly,  if  we  come  to  the  text  of  the  Ki^va-^khi,  the 
grammatical  interpretation  becomes  bolder  still.  5ahkara 
does  not  explain  the  passage  at  all,  which  is  strange,  but 
Anandagiri  interprets  Sitnsimai  tvam  by  'Thou  knowest 


(all),'  and  Smawhi  te  mahi,  by  'we  know  thy  great 
(shape),'  which  are  again  impossible  forms. 

But  although  there  can  be  little  doubt  here  that  the 
reading  of  the  A'-iindogya-upanishad  gives  us  the  original 
text,  or  a  text  nearest  to  the  original,  no  sound  critic 
would  venture  to  correct  the  readings  of  the  Brdiad- 
Sranyaka.  They  are  corruptions,  but  even  as  corrup- 
tions they  possess  authority,  at  alt  events  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  it  is  the  fixing  of  those  certain  points  or  chrono- 
logical limits,  which  alone  can  impart  a  scientilic  character 
to  our  criticism  of  ancient  texts. 

In  the  Kaushitaki-brahmawa-upanishad  Professor  Cowcll 
has  pointed  out  a  passage  to  me,  where  we  must  go  beyond 
the  text  as  it  stood  when  commented  on  by  the  5ankard- 
nanda.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  adhydya  all  MSS. 
of  the  text  read  savasan,  and  tiiis  is  the  reading  which 
the  commentator  seems  anxious  to  explain,  though  not 
very  successfully.  I  thought  tliat  possibly  the  commentator 
might  have  had  before  him  the  reading  sa  vasan,  or  so  'va- 
san,  but  both  would  be  very  unusual.  Professor  Cowell  in 
his  Various  Readings,  p.  xii,  conjectured  sawvasan,  which 
would  be  liable  to  the  same  objection.  He  now,  however, 
informs  me  that,  as  B.  has  sawtvan,  and  C.  satvan,  he 
believes  the  original  text  to  have  been  Satvan-Matsyeshu. 
This  seems  to  me  quite  convincing,  and  is  borne  out  by  the 
reading  of  the  Berlin  MS.,  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  out 
from  Professor  Weber's  essay  on  the  Upanishads,  Indische 
Studien  I,  p.  419.  I  sec  that  Boehtlingk  and  Roth  in 
thdr  Sanskrit  Dictionary,  s.  v.  satvat,  suggest  the  same 
emendation. 

The  more  we  study  the  nature  of  Sanskrit  MSS.,  the 
more,  I  believe,  we  shall  feel  convinced  that  their  proper 
arrangement  is  one  by  locality  rather  than  by  time.  I  have 
frequently  dwelt  on  this  subject  in  the  introductions  to  the 
successive  volumes  of  my  edition  of  the  Rig-veda  and  its 
commentary  by  Siyaw^/'Srya,  and  my  convictions  on  this 
point  have  become  stronger  ever  since-  A  MS.,  however 
modern,  from  the  south  of  India  or  from  the  north,  is 
more  important  as  a  check  on  the  textus  receptus  of 
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any  Sanskrit  work,  as  prevalent  in  Bengal  or  Bombay, 
than  ever  so  many  MSS.,  even  if  of  greater  antiquity, 
from  the  same  locality.  When  therefore  I  was  informed 
by  my  friend  Dr.  Biihler  that  he  had  discovered  in 
Kashmir  a  MS.  of  the  Aitareya-upanishad,  I  certainly  ex- 
pected some  real  help  from  such  a  treasure.  The  MS.  is 
described  by  its  discoverer  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society,  p.  34  ^,  and  has  since  been 
sent  to  me  by  the  Indian  Government.  It  is  written  on 
birch  bark  (bhdr^),  and  in  the  alphabet  commonly  called 
5&radS.  The  leaves  are  very  much  injured  on  the  margin, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  handle  them  without  some 
injury.  In  many  places  the  bark  has  shrunk,  probably  on 
being  moistened,  and  the  letters  have  become  illegible. 
Apart  from  these  drawbacks,  there  remain  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  the  5&rad&  alphabet  which,  owing  to  its  nu- 
merous combinations,  is  extremely  difficult  to  read,  and 
very  trying  to  eyes  which  are  growing  weak.  However, 
I  collated  the  Upanishad  from  the  Aitareya-irai^yaka, 
which  turned  out  to  be  the  last  portion  only,  viz.  the 
Sawhiti-upanishad  (Ait.  Ar.  Ill,  i-a),  or,  as  it  is  called 
here,  Saff^hit&ra^iya,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  expectations 
have  been  disappointed.  The  MS.  shows  certain  graphic 
peculiaritiea  which  Dr.  Biihler  has  pointed  out.  It  is  particu- 
larly careful  in  the  use  of  the  sibilants,  replacing  the  Visarga 
by  sibilants,  writing  s  +  s  and  s-^-s  instead  of  A  +  s  and 
A  +  s;  distinguishing  also  the  GihwSimtiliya,  and  Upadhma- 
ntya.  If  therefore  the  MS.  writes  antastha,  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  really  meant  to  write  so,  and  not  anta^stha,  or, 
as  it  would  have  written,  antasstha.  It  shows  equal  care  in 
the  use  of  the  nasals,  and  generally  carries  on  the  sandhi 
between  different  paragraphs.  Here  and  there  I  met  with 
better  readings  than  those  given  in  Rajendralal  Mitra's 
edition,  but  in  most  cases  the  commentary  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  restore  the  right  reading.  A  few  various  read- 
ings, which  seemed  to  deserve  being  mentioned,  will  be  found 

^  Jonmal  of  tbe  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1877.  £^tra 
Nnmber,  containing  the  Detailed  Report  of  a  Tour  in  search  of  Sanskrit  MSS., 
made  in  Kiimir,  Rajpntana,  and  Central  India,  by  G.  Biihler. 
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in  the  notes.  The  MS.,  though  carefully  written,  is  not 
free  from  the  ordinary  blunders.  At  first  one  feels  iaclined 
to  attribute  some  importance  to  every  peculiarity  of  a  new 
MS.,  but  very  soon  one  finds  out  that  what  seems  peculiar, 
is  in  reality  carelessness.  Thus  Ait.  Ar.  Ill,  i,  5,  2,  the 
Kashmir  MS.  has  pfirvam  aksharam  rfipam,  instead  of 
what  alone  can  be  right,  pfirvarOpam.  Instead  of  pra^yi 
pajdbhiA  it  writes  repeatedly  prs^ya  panibhi^,  which 
is  impossible.  In  III,  2,  2,  it  leaves  out  again  and  again 
manomaya  between  ^Aandomaya  and  Vclnmaya ;  but  that 
this  is  a  mere  accident  we  learn  later  on,  where  in  the  same 
sentence  manomayo  is  found  in  its  right  place.  Such  cases 
reduce  this  MS.  to  its  proper  level,  and  make  us  look  with 
suspicion  on  any  accidental  variations,  such  as  I  have 
noticed  in  my  translation. 

The  additional  paragraph,  noticed  by  Dr.  Biihler,  is  very 
indistinct,  and  contains,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  find  out, 
sAnti  verses  only. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  discovery  of  new  MSS.  of  the 
Upanishads  and  their  commentaries  will  throw  new  light 
on  the  very  numerous  difficulties  with  which  a  translator 
of  the  Upanishads,  particularly  in  attempting  a  complete 
and  faithful  translation,  has  at  present  to  grapple.  Some  of 
the  difficulties,  which  existed  thirty  years  ago,  have  been 
removed  since  by  the  general  progress  of  Vedic  scholar- 
ship, and  by  the  editions  of  texts  and  commentaries  and 
translations  of  Upanishads,  many  of  which  were  known  at 
that  time  in  manuscript  only.  But  I  fully  agree  with  M. 
Regnaud  as  to  the  difficult^s  considerables  que  les 
meilleures  traductions  laissent  subsister,  and  which 
can  be  solved  only  by  a  continued  study  of  the  Upanishads, 
the  Ara^iyakas,  the  Br&hmaf/as,  and  the  VedlLnta-sfitras. 


Meaning  of  the  word  Upanishad. 

How  Upanishad  became  the  recognised  name  of  the 
philosophical  treatises  contained  in  the  Veda  is  difficult  to 
explain.    Most  European  scholars  are  agreed  in  deriving 
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upa-ni-shad  from  the  root  sad,  to  sit  down,  preceded  by 
the  two  prepositions  ni,  down,  and  up  a,  near,  so  that  it 
would  express  the  idea  of  session,  or  assembly  of  pupils 
sitting  down  near  their  teacher  to  listen  to  his  instruction. 
In  the  Trikixr^/a^esha,  upanishad  is  explained  by  samtpasa- 
dana,  sitting  down  near  a  person  \ 

Such  a  word,  however,  would  have  been  applicable,  it 
would  seem,  to  any  other  portion  of  the  Veda  as  well  as  to 
the  chapters  called  Upanishad,  and  it  has  never  been  ex- 
plained how  its  meaning  came  thus  to  be  restricted.  It  is 
still  more  strange  that  upanishad,  in  the  sense  of  session  or 
assembly,  has  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  met  with. 
Whenever  the  word  occurs,  it  has  the  meaning  of  doctrine, 
secret  doctrine,  or  is  simply  used  as  the  title  of  the  philo- 
sophic treatises  which  constitute  the  ^dnak&^/^/a,  the  know- 
ledge portion,  as  opposed  to  the  Icarmak&^i^a,  the  work  or 
ceremonial  portion,  of  the  Veda. 

Native  philosophers  seem  never  to  have  thought  of  deriv- 
ing upanishad  from  sad,  to  sit  down.  They  derive  it  either 
from  the  root  sad,  in  the  sense  of  destruction,  supposing 
these  ancient  treatises  to  have  received  their  name  because 
they  were  intended  to  destroy  passion  and  ignorance  by 
means  of  divine  revelation  \  or  from  the  root  sad,  in  the 
sense  of  approaching,  because  a  knowledge  of  Brahman 
comes  near  to  us  by  means  of  the  Upanishads,  or  because 
we  approach  Brahman  by  their  help.  Another  explanation 
proposed  by  5ahkara  in  his  commentary  on  the  Taittirlya- 
upanishad  II,  9,  is  that  the  highest  bliss  is  contained  in  the 
Upanishad  (paraw  ^eyo  'syim  nisha««am). 

These  explanations  seem  so  wilfully  perverse  that  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  unanimity  of  native  scholars. 
Wc  ought  to  take  into  account,  however,  that  very 
general  tendency  among  half-educated  people,  to  ac- 
quiesce in  any  etymology  which  accounts  for  the  most 
prevalent  meaning  of  a  word.    The  Araf^yakas  abound  in 


^  Pftiiini  I,  4,  79,  has  upaniahatkntya. 

*  M.  M.,  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  318 ;  Colebrooke,  Essays, 
1, 9a  ;  Regnaud,  Mat^riauz,  p.  7. 
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such  etymologies,  which  probably  were  never  intended  as 
real  etymoI(^es,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but  simply  as 
plays  on  words,  helping  to  account  somehow  for  their 
meaning.  The  Upanishads,  no  doubt,  were  meant  to 
destroy  ignorance  and  passion,  and  nothing  seemed  more 
natural  therefore  than  that  their  etymological  meaning 
should  be  that  of  destroyers^. 

The  history  and  the  genius  of  the  Sanskrit  language 
leave  little  doubt  that  upanishad  meant  originally  session, 
particularly  a  session  consisting  of  pupils,  assembled  at  a 
respectful  distance  round  their  teacher. 

With  upa  alone,  sad  occurs  as  early  as  the  hymns  of  the 
Rig-veda,  in  the  sense  of  approaching  respectfully  *  : — 

Rig-veda  IX,  ii,  6.  Ndmasd  It  upa  stdata,  'approach 
him  with  praise.'    See  also  Rig-veda  X,  73,  ii ;  I,  65^  i. 

In  the  ^Mndogya-upanishad  VI,  13,  i,  a  teacher  says 
to  his  pupil,  atha  mi  pritar  upasidath&A,  *  come  to  me  (for 
advice)  to-morrow  morning.* 

In  the  same  Upanishad  VII,  8,  i,  a  distinction  is  made 
between  those  who  serve  their  teachers  (pari^ariti),  and 
those  who  are  admitted  to  their  more  intimate  society 
(upasatti,  comm.  samipagaA,  antarahga^,  priyaM). 

Again,  in  the  A^Aindogya-upanishad  VII,  i,  we  read  of 
a  pupil  approaching  his  teacher  (upisasdda  or  upasas&da), 
and  of  the  teacher  telling  him  to  approach  with  what  he 
knows,  i.e.  to  tell  him  first  what  he  has  learnt  already 
(yad  vettha  tena  mopasida'). 

In  the  Sfitras  (Gobhiliya  Grihya-sfitra  II,  10,  38)  upasad 
is  the  recognised  term  for  the  position  assumed  by  a  pupil 
with  his  hands  folded  and  his  eyes  looking  up  to  the 
teacher  who  is  to  instruct  him. 

It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  no  passage  has  yet 
been  met  with  in  which  upa-ni-sad  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
pupils  approaching  and  listening  to  their  teacher.    In  the 


*  The  distinction  between  possible  and  real  etymologies  is  as  modem  as 
that  between  legend  and  history. 

'  See  M.  M.'s  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature;  p.  318. 

*  See  also  Khuid.  Up.  VI,  7,  a. 
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only  passage  in  which  upanishas&da  occurs  (Ait.  Ar.  II,  2, 
i),  it  is  used  of  Indra  sitting  down  by  the  side  of  Vlrvi- 
mitra,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  both  MSS.  and 
commentaries  give  here  upanishasasdda,  an  entirely  irre- 
gular form. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  two  other  roots  which  are 
used  almost  synonymously  with  sad,  viz.  ^s  and  vi^.  We 
find  upa  +  ds  used  to  express  the  position  which  the  pupil 
occupies  when  listening  to  his  teacher,  e.g.  TAn.  Ill,  4,  72, 
upAsito  gurum  bhavAn,  *thou  hast  approached  the  Guru,'  or 
up&sito  gurur  bhavatd,  *  the  Guru  has  been  approached  by 
thee.*  We  find  pari  -fupa+Ss  used  with  regard  to  relations 
assembled  round  the  bed  of  a  dying  friend,  KASind.  Up. 
VI,  15;  or  of  hungry  children  sitting  round  their  mother, 
and  likened  to  people  performing  the  Agnihotra  sacrifice 
(ATAind.  Up.  V,  24, 5).  But  I  have  never  met  with  upa-ni-as 
in  that  sense. 

We  likewise  find  upa-vij  used  in  the  sense  of  sitting 
down  to  a  discussion  {KAAnd.  Up.  I,  8,  2),  but  I  have  never 
found  upa+ni  +  vij  as  applied  to  a  pupil  listening  to  his 
teacher. 

The  two  prepositions  upa  and  ni  occur,  however,  with 
pat,  to  fly,  in  the  sense  of  flying  down  and  settling  near  a 
person,  KA&nd.  Up.  IV,  7,  a  ;  IV,  8,  2,  And  the  same  pre- 
positions joined  to  the  verb  sri,  impart  to  it  the  meaning  of 
sitting  down  beneath  a  person,  so  as  to  show  him  respect : 
Brih.  Ar.  I,  4,  11.  *  Although  a  king  is  exalted,  he  sits 
down  at  the  end  of  the  sacrifice  below  the  Brahman,' 
brahmaivSntata  upanijrayati. 

Sad,  with  upa  and  ni,  occurs  in  upanishidin  only,  and 
has  there  the  meaning  of  subject,  e.g.  5^tap.  Br&hm.  IX,  4, 
3,  3,  kshatr&ya  tad  viram  adhast^d  apanish&dini;/!  karoti, 
*he  thus  makes  the  VLr  (citizen)  below,  subject  to  the 
Kshatriya.' 

Sometimes  nishad  is  used  by  the  side  of  upaniahad,  and  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  without  any  diflference  of  meaning^. 
J         All  we  can  say  therefore,  for  the  present,  is  that  upani- 


'  Mah&bh&iata,  5&ntipanra,  161 3. 
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shad,  besides  being  the  recognised  title  of  certain  philo- 
sophical treatises,  occurs  also  in  the  sense  of  doctrine  and 
of  secret  doctrine,  and  that  it  seems  to  have  assumed  this 
meaaing  from  having  been  used  originally  in  the  sense  of 
session  or  assembly  in  which  one  or  more  pupils  receive 
instruction  from  a  teacher. 

Thus  we  find  the  word  upanishad  used  in  the  Upanishads 
themselves  in  the  following  meanings  : 

1.  Secret  or  esoteric  explanation,  whether  true  or  false. 

2.  Knowledge  derived  from  such  explanation. 

3.  Special  rules  or  observances  incumbent  on  those  who 
have  received  such  knowledge. 

4.  Title  of  the  books  containing  such  knowledge. 

I.  Ait.  Ar.  Ill,  1, 6,  3.  ■  For  this  Upanishad.  i.e.  in  order 
to  obtain  the  information  about  the  true  meaning  of  Saw- 
hil5.  Tfirukshya  served  as  a  cowherd  for  a  whole  year.' 

Taitt,  Up.  I,  3.  '  We  shall  now  explain  the  Upanishad  of 
the  Sawhita.' 

Ait.Ar.nr,  3,5,1.  '  Next  follows  this  Upanishad  of  the 
whole  speech.  True,  all  these  are  Upanishads  of  the  whole 
speech,  but  this  they  declare  especially.' 

Talav.  Up.  IV,  y.  'As  you  have  asked  me  to  tell  you  the 
Upanishad,  the  Upanishad  has  now  been  told  you.  We 
have  told  j'ou  the  BrShmi  Upanishad,'  i.  e.  the  true  meaning 
of  Brahman. 

In  the  A7/4nd.  Up.  III.  11,  3,  after  the  meaning  of 
Brahman  has  been  explained,  the  text  says :  '  To  him  who 
thus  knows  this  Braltma  upanishad  (the  secret  doctrine  of 
Brahman)  the  sun  docs  not  rise  and  docs  not  set."  In  the 
next  paragraph  brahma  itself  is  used,  meaning  either 
Brahman  as  tlie  object  taught  in  the  Upanishad,  or,  by  a 
slight  change  of  meaning,  the  Upanishad  itself. 

K/iind.  Up.  I,  13,  4.  '  Speech  yields  its  milk  to  him  who 
knows  this  Upanishad  (secret  doctrine)  of  the  Sdmans  in 
this  wise." 

KAknd.  Up,  VIII,  8,  4-     When  Indra  and  Viroiana  had 

both  misunderstood  the  teaching  of  Pra^Spati,  he  saj's; 

'  They  both  go  away  without  having  perceived  and  without 

having  known  the  Self,  and  whoever  of  these  two.  whether 
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Devas  or  Asuras,  will  follow  this  doctrine  (upanishad),  will 
perish/ 

II.  In  the  KA&nd.  Up.  I,  i,  after  the  deeper  meaning  of 
the  Udgttha  or  Om  has  been  described,  the  advantage  of 
knowing  that  deeper  meaning  is  put  forward,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  sacrifice  which  a  man  performs  with  knowledge, 
with  faith,  and  with  the  Upanishad,  i.  e.  with  aA  under- 
standing of  its  deeper  meaning,  is  more  powerful. 

III.  In  the  Taittirtya-upanishad,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
chapter,  called  the  Brahm&nandavallt,  and  again  at  the  end 
of  the  tenth  chapter,  the  text  itself  says :  Ity  upanishad, 
'this  is  the  Upanishad,  the  true  doctrine.' 

IV.  In  the  Kaushitaki-upanishad  II,  i ;  a,  we  read :  *  Let 
him  not  beg,  this  is  the  Upanishad  for  him  who  knows  this.' 
Here  upanishad  stands  for  vrata  or  rahasya-vrata,  rule. 

Works  on  the  Upanishads. 
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dii. 
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I. 

THE  A'/TAnDOGYA-UPANISHAD. 

The  Ar//&ndogya-upanishad  belongs  to  the  Sdma-veda. 
Together  with  the  Br/had-4ra«yaka,  which  belongs  to  the 
Ya^r-veda,  it  has  contributed  the  most  important  ma- 
terials to  what  may  be  called  the  orthodox  philosophy  of 
India,  the  Veddnta^,  i.e.  the  end,  the  purpose,  the  highest 
object  of  the  Veda.  It  consists  of  eight  adhySyas  or  lec- 
tures, and  formed  part  of  a  A'^4ndogya-brihina//a,  in  which 
it  was  preceded  by  two  other  adhyiyas.  While  MSS.  of 
the  A!'^clndogya-upanishad  and  its  commentary  are  fre- 
quent, no  MSS.  of  the  whole  Br4hma«a  has  been  met  with 
in  Europe.  Several  scholars  had  actually  doubted  its  ex- 
istence, but  Rajendralal  Mitra  ^  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
translation  of  the  A!'//&ndogya-upanishad,  states  that  in 
India  *  MSS.  of  the  work  are  easily  available,  though  as 
yet  he  has  seen  no  commentary  attached  to  the  Brdhmawa 
portion  of  any  one  of  them.'     *  According  to  general  accep- 

^  Vedanta,  as  a  technical  term,  did  uot  mean  originally  the  last  portions  of 
the  Veda,  or  chapters  placed,  as  it  were,  at  the  end  of  a  volume  of  Vedic 
literatare,  but  the  end,  i.e.  the  object,  the  highest  purpo<;e  of  the  Veda. 
There  are,  of  course,  passages,  like  the  one  in  the  Taitiirtya-aranyaka  (ed. 
Rajendralal  Mitra,  p.  820),  which  have  been  misundtfrstood  both  by  native  and 
European  scholars,  and  where  vedSnta  means  simply  the  end  of  the  Veda  : — yo 
vedddau  svaraA  prokto  vedante  ka,  pratish/ZtitaA,  '  the  Om  which  is  pronounced 
at  the  beginnmg  of  the  Veda,  and  has  its  place  also  at  the  end  of  the  Veda.' 
Here  vedanta  stands  simply  in  opposition  to  vcdadau,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
translate  it,  us  Saya/<a  does,  by  Ved&nta  or  Upanishad.  Ved&nta,  in  the  sense  of 
philosophy,occurs  in  the  Taittirtya-drafi)  ak.i<p.  8 1 7\in  a  verse  of  the  Narayantya" 
upanishad,  repeated  in  the  Mum/aka-upanishad  III,  2,  6,  and  elsewhere, 
vedantavi/jrldnasuniAiitarthaA,  *  those  who  have  well  understood  the  object  of  the 
knoM'kc'ge  arising  froln  the  Veddata,'  not  *  from  the  last  books  of  the  Veda ;' 
and  AVctdavatara-up.  VI,  22,  vedante  paramam  gubyam,  *thc  highest  mystery  in 
the  Vetlanta.'  Afterwards  it  is  used  in  the  plural  also,  e.  g.  Kshurikopanishad, 
10  (Bibl.  Ind.  p.  210),  pum/ariketi  vedtnteshu  nigadyate,  'it  is  called  pum/artka 
in  the  Vcdantas,'  i.  e.  in  the  iCAindogya  and  other  Upanishads,  as  the  com- 
mentuior  says,  but  not  in  the  last  books  of  each  Veda.  A  curious  passage  is 
foimd  in  the  Gaulama-siitras  XIX,  la,  where  a  distinction  seems  to  be  made 
between  Upanishad  and  Vcdanta.    Sacred  Books,  vol.  ii,  p.  272. 

*  iTAandogya-upanishad,  translated  by  Rajendralal  Mitra,  Calcutta,  1S62, 
Introduction,  p.  17. 
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tation.'  he  adds, '  the  work  embraces  ten  diaptcrs,  of  which 
the  first  two  are  reckoned  to  be  the  Brdhmana,  and  the  rest 
\a  known  under  the  name  of  A'/'andogya-upanishad.  In 
their  arrangement  and  style  the  two  portions  differ  greatly, 
and  judged  by  them  they  appear  to  be  productions  of  very 
different  ages,  though  both  are  evidently  relics  of  pretty 
remote  antiquity.  Of  the  two  chapters  of  the  /jfMndogya- 
btahmawa',  the  first  includes  eight  sdktas  (hymns)  on  the 
ceremony  of  marriage,  and  the  rites  necessar>'  to  be  ob- 
served at  the  birth  of  a  child.  The  first  sfikta  is  intended 
to  be  recited  when  offering  an  oblation  to  Agni  on  the 
occasion  of  a  marriage,  and  its  object  is  to  pray  for  pros- 
perity in  behalf  of  the  married  couple.  The  second  prays 
for  long  life,  kind  relatives,  aud  a  numerous  progeny.  The 
third  is  the  marriage  pledge  by  which  the  contractmg 
parties  bind  themselves  to  each  other.  Its  spirit  may  be 
guessed  from  a  single  verse.  In  talking  of  the  unanimity 
with  which  they  will  dwell,  the  bridegroom  addresses  his 
bride,  "  That  heart  of  thine  shall  be  mine,  and  this  heart  of 
mine  shall  be  thine  ^.'"  The  fourth  and  the  fifth  invoke 
Agni,  V4yu,  A'andramas,  and  SCirya  to  bless  the  couple  and 
ensure  healthful  progeny.  The  sixth  is  a  mantra  for 
offering  an  oblation  on  the  birth  of  a  child ;  and  the  seventh 
and  the  eighth  are  prayers  for  its  being  healthy,  wealthy, 
and  powerful,  not  weak,  poor,  or  mute,  and  to  ensure  a 
profusion  of  wealth  and  milch-cows.  The  first  sOkta  of  the 
second  chapter  is  addressed  to  the  Earth,  Agni,  and  Indra, 
with  a  prayer  for  wealth,  health,  and  prosperity ;  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  are  mantras  for  offer- 
ing oblations  to  cattle,  the  manes,  Sflrya,  and  divers  minor 
deities.  The  seventh  is  a  curse  upon  worms,  insects,  flies, 
and  other  nuisances,  and  the  last,  the  concluding  mantra  of 
the  marriage  ceremony,  in  which  a  general  blessing  is 
invoked  for  all  concerned.' 

After  this  statement  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 


'  ll   begins,  Om,  tteva  isvltnt,  pn  SDva  jnt^am   pra   >uva   ya^ipitim 
bbacly*.    The  Kcond  be^''^'  7"^  prdJiyim  dbi  turpniig*  aha  te  balit. 
'  Yid  eiad  dlirrdajani  lava  ud  ulu  hnd*ram  Dsma,  Vail  idam  hndayam 
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this  Upanishad  originally  formed  part  of  a  Brdhmaifa. 
This  may  have  been  called  cither  by  a  general  name, 
the  Br&hma»a  of  the  AT^ndogas,  the  followers  of  the 
S&ma-veda,  or,  on  account  of  the  prominent  place  occupied 
in  it  by  the  Upanishad,  the  Upanishad-brihmaifa  ^.  In 
that  case  it  would  be  one  of  the  eight  Br&hma^ias  of  the 
Sima-veda,  enumerated  by  Kumirila  Bha//!a  and  others  ^ 
and  called  simply  Upanishad,  scil*  Brdhma^a. 

The  text  of  the  Upanishad  with  the  commentary  of 
S'ankara  and  the  gloss  of  Anandagiri  has  been  published  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Indica.  The  edition  can  only  claim  the 
character  of  a  manuscript,  and  of  a  manuscript  not  always 
very  correctly  read. 

A  translation  of  the  Upanishad  was  published,  likewise 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica,  by  Rajendralal  Mitra. 

It  is  one  of  the  Upanishads  that  was  translated  into 
Persian  under  the  auspices  of  DSltSl  Shukoh^,  and  from 
Persian  into  French  by  Anquetil  Duperron,  in  his  Oup- 
nekhat,  i.e.  Secretum  Tegendum.  Portions  of  it  were 
translated  into  English  by  Colebrooke  in  his  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays,  into  Latin  and  German  by  F.  W. 
Windischmann,  in  his  Sankara,  scu  de  theologumenis 
Vedanticorum  (Bonn,  1833),  and  in  a  work  published 
by  his  father,  K.  J.  H.  Windischmann,  Die  Philosophic 
im  Fortgang  der  Weltgeschichte  (Bonn,  1827-34). 
Professor  A.  Weber  has  treated  of  this  Upanishad  in  his 
Indische  Studien  I,  254 ;  likewise  M.  P.  Regnaud  in  his 
Mat^riaux  pour  servir  k  I'histoire  de  la  philosophic  de 
rinde  (Paris,  1876)  and  Mr.  Gough  in  several  articles  on 
'the  Philosophy  of  the  Upanishads,'  in  the  Calcutta 
Review,  No.  CXXXI. 

I  have  consulted  my  predecessors  whenever  there  was  a 
serious  difficulty  to  solve  in  the  translation  of  these  ancient 
texts.    These  difficulties  are  very  numerous,  as  those  know 

^  The  same  name  seems,  however*  to  be  given  to  the  adhy&ya  of  the  Talava- 
kftim-br&hmaMa,  which  contains  the  Kena-npanishad. 

*  M.  M.,  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  348.  Most  yalnable 
information  on  the  literature  of  the  Sftma-veda  may  be  fonnd  in  Dr.  Bomeirs 
editions  of  the  smaller  Br&hmanas  of  that  Veda. 

*  M.  M.,  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Litaatnre,  p.  315. 
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best  who  have  attempted  to  give  complete  translations  of 
these  ancient  texts.  It  will  be  seen  that  my  translation 
differs  sometimes  very  considerably  from  those  of  my  pre- 
decessors. Though  I  have  but  seldom  entered  into  any 
controversy  with  them,  they  may  rest  assured  that  I  have 
not  deviated  from  them  without  careful  reflection. 

II. 
THE   TALAVAKARA-UPANISHAD. 

This  Upanishad  is  best  known  by  the  name  of  Kena- 
upanishad,  from  its  first  word.  The  name  of  brihm!* 
upanishad  (IV,  7)  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  title.  It 
means  'the  teaching  of  Brahman,'  and  is  used  with  reference 
to  other  Upanishads  also^.  5ahkara,  in  his  commentary, 
tells  us  that  this  Upanishad  forms  the  ninth  adhy&ya  of 
a  Br&hma^a,  or,  if  we  take  his  words  quite  literally,  he  says, 
'the  beginning  of  the  ninth  adhy&ya  is  "the  Upanishad 
beginning  with  the  words  Keneshitam,  and  treating  of  the 
Highest  Brahman  has  to  be  taught." '  In  the  eight  pre- 
ceeding  adhy&yas,  he  tells  us,  all  the  sacred  rites  or 
sacrifices  had  been  fully  explained,  and  likewise  the  medi- 
tations (updsana)  on  the  pr«l;/a  (vital  breath)  which  belongs 
to  all  these  sacrifices,  and  those  meditations  also  which 
have  reference  to  the  fivefold  and  sevenfold  S&mans. 
After  that  followed  Gdyatra-sAman  and  the  Va»wa,  the 
genealogical  list  All  this  would  naturally  form  the  subject 
of  a  S&ma-veda-brAhma«a,  and  we  find  portions  corres- 
ponding to  the  description  given  by  5ankara  in  the  Khin^ 
dogya-upanishad,  e.g.  the  fivefold  S&man,  II,  a;  the  seven* 
fold  S&man,  II,  8;  the  G&yatra-s&man,  III,  12,  i. 

Anandz^clna  tells  us  that  our  Upanishad  belonged  to 
the  5akh4  of  the  Talavakdras. 

All  this  had  fomjerly  to  be  taken  on  trust,  because 
no  Br&hma;ia  was  known  containing  the  Upanishad.  Dr. 
Bumell,  however,  has  lately  discovered  a  Br&hma»a  of  the 
S4ma-veda  which  comes  very  near  the  description  given  by 
5ankara.    In  a  letter  dated  Tanjore,  8th  Dec  1878,  he 

*  ike  before,  p.  Izzxiit. 
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writes :  *  It  appears  to  me  that  you  would  be  glad  to  know 
the  following  about  the  Kena-upanishad,  as  it  occurs  in  my 
MS.  of  the  Talavak&ra-brcihma/ia. 

^The  last  book  but  one  of  this  Br&hma^ia  is  termed 
Upanishad-br&hma/^a.  It  consists  of  145  kha^as  treating 
of  the  Gdyatra-sdman,  and  the  134th  is  a  Va^y^^a.  The 
Kena-upanishad  comprises  the  135-145  kha//rfas,  or  the 
tenth  anuvclka  of  a  chapter.  The  139th  section  begins :  &s&. 
vSl  idam  agra  &stt,  &c. 

*  My  MS.  of  the  Talavakclra-brihma«a  agrees,  as  regards 
the  contents,  exactly  with  what  ^'ahkara  says,  but  not  in 
the  divisions.  He  says  that  the  Kena-upanishad  begins  the 
ninth  adhy&ya,  but  that  is  not  so  in  my  MS.  Neither 
the  beginning  nor  the  end  of  this  Upahishad  is  noticed 
particularly. 

*  The  last  book  of  this  Brdhmawa  is  the  Arsheya-brdh- 
maf/a,  which  I  printed  last  February. 

'Among  the  teachers  quoted  in  the  Br&hma^a  I  have 
noticed  both  T&fidya,  and  ^^/ydyani.  I  should  not  be 
surprised  to  find  in  it  the  difficult  quotations  which  are 
incorrectly  given  in  the  MSS.  of  SAya«a's  commentary  on 
the  Rig-veda.  The  story  of  Ap&14,  quoted  by  S&ya;ia  in 
his  commentary  on  the  Rig-veda,  VIII,  80,  as  from  the 
5d/ydyanaka,  is  found  word  for  word,  except  some  trivial 
var.  lectiones,  in  sections  ^20-221  of  the  Agnish/oma  book 
of  the  Talavak&ra-brihma/fa.  The  S&tySiyanlns  seem  to 
be  closely  connected  with  the  Talavakdra-j^khA.* 

From  a  communication  made  by  Dr.  Burnell  to  the 
Academy  (1  Feb.  79),  I  gather  that  this  Talavak4ra-br4h- 
ma//a  is  called  by  those  who  study  it '  6^aimintya-br4hmaf/a,' 
after  the  54kh4  of  the  SAma-veda  which  they  follow.  The 
account  given  in  the  Academy  differs  on  some  particulars 
slightly  from  that  given  in  Dr.  Burnell's  letter  to  me.  He 
writes :  *  The  largest  part  of  the  Br4hma«a  treats  of  the 
sacrifices  and  the  S4mans  used  at  them.  The  first  chapter 
is  on  the  Agnihotra,  and  the  Agnish/oma  and  other  rites 
follow  at  great  length.  Then  comes  a  book  termed 
Upanishad-brdhmawa.  This  contains  145  sections  in  four 
chapters.     It  begins  with  speculations  on  the  Gdyatra- 
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sdman,  followed  by  a  Vaw^a;  next,  some  similar  matter  ' 
and  another  Va;«Ja.  Then  (§§  i35-i,}8)  comes  the  Kena- 
upanishad  (Talavakdra).  The  last  book  is  the  Araheya. 
The  Upanishad  forms  the  tenth  anuvaki  of  the  fourth 
chapter,  not  the  beginning  of  a  ninth  chapter,  as  6^kara 
remarks.' 

The  Kena-upanishad  has  been  frequently  published  and 
translated.  It  forms  part  of  DSra  Shukoh'a  Persian,  and 
Anquetil  Duperron's  Latin  translations.  It  was  several  times 
published  in  KngUsh  by  Rauimohun  Roy  (Translations  of 
Several  Principal  Books,  Passages,  and  Texts  of  the  Vtaia, 
London,  1H32,  p.  41),  in  German  by  Windischmann.  Polcy, 
and  others.  It  has  been  more  or  less  fully  discussed  by 
Colebrooke,  Windischmann,  Foley,  Weber,  Rocr,  Gough, 
and  Re^naud  in  the  books  mentioned  before. 

Besides  the  text  of  this  Upanishad  contained  in  the 
Br^hma/ja  of  the  S4ma-vcda,  there  is  another  text,  slightly 
differing:  belonging  to  the  Atharva-veda,  and  there  are 
commentaries  on  both  texts  (Colebrooke,  Misc.  Essays, 
]873,n,p.8o).  I 

III. 
THE    AITAREYA-ARAA^AKA. 

In  giving  a  translation  of  the  Aitareya-upanishad,  I  found  I 
it  necessary  to  give  at  the  same  time  a  translation  of  that 
portion  of  the  Aitareya-ira//yaka  which  precedes  tlic  Upani-  , 
ahad.  The  Ara«yakas  seem  to  have  been  from  the  begin- 
ning the  proper  repositories  of  the  ancient  Upanisliads, 
though  it  is  difficult  at  first  sl«ht  to  find  out  in  what  relation 
the  Upanishads  stood  to  the  Aranyakas.  The  Arawyakas 
are  to  be  read  and  studied,  not  in  the  village  (grdlme),  but 
in  the  forest,  and  so  are  the  Upanishads.  But  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  Upanishads  belong  to  a  very  different  order 
from  those  treated  in  the  otiier  portions  of  the  Aranyakas, 
the  former  being  philosophical,  the  latter  liturgical. 

The  liturgical  chapters  of  the  Ara»yakas  might  quite  as 
well  have  formed  part  of  the  Brahma//as,  and  but  for  the 
restriction  that  they  are  to  be  read  in  the  forest,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  between  them  and  the  Br^hma/zas.     The 
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first  chapter  of  the  Aitareya-4ra«yaka  is  a  mere  continua- 
tion of  the  Aitareya-brdhma;;a,  and  gives  the  description 
of  the  Mah&vrata,  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  GavcLma- 
yana,  a  sattra  or  sacrifice  which  is  supposed  to  last  a  whole 
year.  The  duties  which  are  to  be  performed  by  the  Hotri 
priests  are  described  in  the  Aitareya-&ra;fyaka ;  not  all, 
however,  but  those  only  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Mahi- 
vrata  day.  The  general  rules  for  the  performance  of  the 
Mahivrata  are  to  be  taken  over  from  other  sacrifices,  such 
as  the  Vixv^t,  A!'aturvi;«^,  &c.,  which  form  the  type 
(prakr/ti)  of  the  Mah&vrata.  Thus  the  two  xastras  or  recita- 
tions, called  ^ijgya-prauga,  are  taken  over  from  the  Virvs^^t, 
the  jastras  of  the  Hotrakas  from  the  A!'aturvi»wa.  The 
Mah&vrata  is  treated  here  as  belonging  to  the  Gav&mayana 
sattra,  which  is  described  in  a  different  S'^khd,  see  Tait- 
tirtya  Sa^ihiti  VII,  5,  8,  and  partly  in  other  Vedas.  It  is 
the  day  preceding  the  udayanlya,  the  last  day  of  the  sattra. 
It  can  be  celebrated,  however,  by  itself  also,  as  an  ekclha  or 
ahina  sacrifice,  and  in  the  latter  case  it  is  the  tenth  day  of 
the  Ekada^r&tra  (eleven  nights  sacrifice)  called  Pu«^arika. 

Sclya;/a  does  not  hesitate   to  speak  of  the  Aitareya- 

« 

dra/iyaka  as  a  part  of  the  Brihma;ia  ^ ;  and  a  still  earlier 
authority,  5ahkara,  by  calling  the  Aitareya-upanishad  by 
the  name  of  Bahvr/^a-br&hma«a-upanishad  ^^  seems  to 
imply  that  both  the  Upanishad  and  the  Ara«yaka  may  be 
classed  as  Br&hma^a. 

The  Aitareya-4ra«yaka  appears  at  first  sight  a  miscella- 
neous work,  consisting  of  liturgical  treatises  in  the  first, 
fourth,  and  fifth  Ara;iyakas,  and  of  three  Upanishads,  in 
the  second  and  third  Arawyakas.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  The  first  Ara«yaka  is  purely  liturgical,  giving- 
a  description  of  the  Mah&vrata,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
Hoiri  priest.  It  is  written  in  the  ordinary  Brihma;;a  style. 
Then  follows  the  first  Upanishad,  Ara^yaka  II,  1-3,  showing 

'  AitareyabriUmuuie  *sti  kindkm  iranyak&bhidbam  (introdnction),  a  remark 
whidi  he  repeats  in  the  fifth  Aranyaka.  He  also  speaks  of  the  Araiiyaka- 
yratarflpam  brfthmanam  ;  see  p.  cxiv,  1.  24. 

'  In  the  same  manner  the  Kaushftaki-upanishad  is  properly  called  Kanshttaki- 
brfthmana-upanishad,  though  occurring  in  the  Arawyaka ;  see  Kanshitaki-brfih- 
mana-upanishad,  ed.  CoweU,  p.  30. 
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how  certain  portions  of  the  Mah&vrata,  as  described  in  the 
first  Ara^yaka,  can  be  made  to  suggest  a  deeper  meaning, 
and  ought  to  lead  the  mind  of  the  sacrificer  away  from  the 
purely  outward  ceremonial  to  meditation  on  higher  subjects. 
Without  a  knowledge  of  the  first  Arawyaka  therefore  the 
first  Upanishad  would  be  almost  unintelligible,  and  though 
its  translation  was  extremely  tedious,  it  could  not  well 
have  been  omitted. 

The  second  and  third  Upanishads  are  not  connected 
with  the  ceremonial  of  the  Mah&vrata,  but  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  Ara^iyakas  the  Mah&vrata  forms  again  the  prin- 
cipal subject,  treated,  however,  not  as  before  in  the  style 
of  the  Br^hma/;as,  but  in  the  style  of  Siitras.  The  fourth 
Ara/^yaka  contains  nothing  but  a  list  of  the  Mah^n&mn! 
hymns  ^  but  the  fifth  describes  the  Mahivrata  again,  so 
that  if  the  first  Ara^^iyaka  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  portion 
of  the  Aitareya-br&hma/ias,  the  fifth  could  best  be  classed 
with  the  Sfltras  of  Arvaliyana. 

To  a  certain  extent  this  fact,  the  composite  character  of 
the  Aitareya-&ra//yaka,  is  recognised  even  by  native  scholars, 
who  generally  do  not  trouble  themselves  much  on  such 
questions.  They  look  both  on  the  Aitareya-br^hma^/a 
and  on  the  greater  portion  of  Aitareya-Ara«yaka  as  the 
works  of  an  inspired  -/?/shi,  Mahiddsa  Aitareya  ^,  but  they 
consider  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  the  Ara/^yaka  as 
contributed  by  purely  human  authors,  such  as  Arval^yana 
and  5aunaka,  who,  like  other  SCitrakdras,  took  in  verses 
belonging  to  other  5&khds,  and  did  not  confine  their  rules 
to  their  own  5^khd  only. 

There  are  many  legends  about  Mahid^sa,  the  reputed 
author  of  the  Aitareya-brihma;/a  and  Ara/;yaka.     He  is 


*  See  Boehtlingk  and  Rotb,  s.  v.  *  Neun  Vedische  Verse  die  in  ihrem  voll- 
ttandigen  Wortlant  aber  noch  nicht  nachgewiesen  sind.'  Weber,  Indische  Stndien 
Vin,  68.  How  these  hymns  are  to  be  employed  we  learn  from  the  A^valiyana- 
i6tras  VII,  12,  10,  where  we  are  told  that  if  the  Udgitr/s  sing  the  ^akvara 
S^bnan  as  the  Pmh/Aastotra,  the  nine  verses  beginning  with  Vid&  maghavan, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Mah^dmni,  are  to  be  joined  in  a  pecnliar  manner. 
The  only  excuse  given,  why  these  Mah&iiamnts  are  mentioned  here,  and  not  in 
the  Brfthmana,  is  that  they  are  to  be  studied  in  the  forest 

'  M.  M.y  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literatarc,  pp.  177,  335. 
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quoted  several  times  as  Mahidclsa  Aitareya  in  the  Ara^ryaka 
Itself,  though  not  m  the  Brdhma/za.  We  also  meet  his 
name  in  the  A'/fdndogya-upanishad  (III,  i6,  7),  where  we 
are  told  that  he  lived  to  an  age  of  116  years  ^  All  this, 
however,  would  only  prove  that,  at  the  time  of  the  compo- 
sition or  collection  of  these  Ara^yakas  and  Upanishads, 
a  sage  was  known  of  the  name  of  Mahiddsa  Aitareya, 
descended  possibly  from  Itara  or  Itari,  and  that  one  text 
of  the  Br^hma^fas  and  the  Ara^^yakas  of  the  Bahvfx^as  was 
handed  down  in  the  family  of  the  Aitareyins. 

Not  content  with  this  apparently  very  obvious  explana- 
tion, later  theologians  tried  to  discover  their  own  reasons  for 
the  name  of  Aitareya.  Thus  S&ya;/a,  in  his  introduction 
to  the  Aitareya-brihmawa^,  tells  us  that  there  was  once 
a  Rishi  who  had  many  wives.  One  of  them  was  called 
Itard,  and  she  had  a  son  called  Mahid&sa.  His  father 
preferred  the  sons  of  his  other  wives  to  Mahidisa,  and  once 
he  insulted  him  in  the  sacrificial  hall,  by  placing  his  other 
sons  on  his  lap,  but  not  MahidAsa.  MahidlLsa*s  mother, 
seeing  her  son  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  prayed  to  her  tutelary 
goddess,  the  Earth  (sviyakuladevatA  BhiimiA),  and  the 
goddess  in  her  heavenly  form  appeared  in  the  midst  of 
the  assembly,  placed  Mahidisa  on  a  throne,  and  on  account 
of  his  learning,  gave  him  the  gift  of  knowing  the  Br&hma^a, 
consisting  of  forty  adhydyas,  and,  as  S&ya;/a  calls  it,  another 
Br&hma^fa,  *  treating  of  the  Ara«yaka  duties '  (ira//yakavra- 
tar(^pam  brihma^am). 

Without  attaching  much  value  to  the  legend  of  Itari, 
we  see  at  all  events  that  Sdyawa  considered  what  we  call 
the  Aitareyftra»yaka  as  a  kind  of  Brahma/fa,  not  however 
the  whole  of  it,  but  only  the  first,  second,  and  third  Ara- 
^yakas  (atha  mahavratam  ityAdikam  SikSiryk  ItAryA  ityan- 
tam).  How  easy  it  was  for  Hindu  theologians  to  invent 
such  legends  we  see  from  another  account  of  Mahid&sa, 
given  by  Anandatirtha  in  his  notes  on  the  Aitare>'a-upani- 

}  Not  1600  yeans,  as  I  printed  by  mistake ;  for  24  +  44  4-  48  make  116  yean. 
Rajeadralal  Mitra  should  not  liave  corrected  his  right  rendering  116  into  1600. 
Ait  Ar.  Introduction,  p.  3. 

'  M.  M.,  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  336. 
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shad.  He,  as  Colebrookc  was  the  first  to  point  out,  taVes 
MahidSsa  '  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Nar^yana,  proceeding 
from  Vuala,  son  of  Altgz,'  and  he  adds,  that  on  the  sudden 
appearance  of  this  deity  at  a  solemn  celebration,  the  whole 
assembly  of  gods  and  priests  (suraviprasangha)  fainted,  but 
at  the  intercession  of  Brahma,  they  were  revived,  and  after 
making  their  obeisance,  they  were  instructed  in  holy  science. 
This  avatflra  was  called  MahidSsa,  because  those  venerable 
personages  (mahin)  declared  themselves  to  be  his  slaves 
(ddsa)'. 

In  order  properly  to  understand  this  legend,  we  must 
remember  that  Anandatirtha.  or  rather  Vijvejvaratirtha, 
whose  commentary  he  explains,  treated  the  whole  of  the 
Mahaitareya-upanishad  from  a  Vaish«ava  point  of  view,  and 
that  his  object  was  to  identify  MahidSsa  with  NSrayawa. 
He  therefore  represents  Nfir4ya»a  or  Hari  as  the  avatSra 
of  ViiSla,  the  son  of  Brahman  (ab^asuta),  who  appeared 
at  a  sacrifice,  as  described  before,  who  received  then  and 
there  the  name  of  MahidSsa  (or  MahtdSsa),  and  who  taught 
this  Upanishad.  Any  other  person  besides  MahidSsa  would 
have  been  identified  with  tlic  same  ease  by  Vijvejvara- 
tirtha  with  Vishwu  or  Bhagavat. 

A  third  legend  has  been  made  up  out  of  these  two  by 
European  scholars  who  represent  Mahidflsa  as  the  son  of 
ViiSla  and  Itai'3,  two  persons  who  probably  never  met 
before,  for  even  the  Vaish/^tava  commentator  does  not 
attempt  to  take  liberties  with  the  name  of  Aitarcya,  but 
simply  states  that  tlie  Upanishad  was  called  Aitareyi,  from 
Aitareya. 

Leaving  these  legends  for  what  they  are  worth,  we  may 
at  all  events  retain  the  fact  that,  whoever  was  the  author  of 
the  Aitareya-briihma«a  and  the  first  three  books  of  the 
Aitarcya-Srawyaka,  was  not  the  author  of  the  two  con- 
cluding Arawyakas.  And  this  is  confirmed  in  different 
ways.  SSya»a,  when  quoting  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Rig-veda  from  the  last  books,  constantly  calls  it  a  Si\tra  of 
5aunaka,  \«hilc  the  fourth  Ara^yaka  is  specially  ascribed 


'  ColelMooke,  MisceIluieoui£says,j37,v  II,  p,  4J. 
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to  AjvaUyana,  the  pupil  and  successor  of  5aunaka  K  These 
two  names  of  S'aunaka  and  Arval&yana  are  frequently  in- 
termixed. If,  however,  in  certain  MSS.  the  whole  of  the 
Aitareya-ira^aka  is  sometimes  ascribed  either  to  Arvali- 
yana  or  .Saunaka,  this  is  more  probably  due  to  the  colophon 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  Araiiyakas  having  been  mistaken  for 
the  title  of  the  whole  work  than  to  the  fact  that  such  MSS. 
represent  the  text  of  the  Ara;iyaka,  as  adopted  by  the 
school  of  ArvalcLyana. 

The  Aitareya-4ra;«yaka  consists  of  the  following  five 
Anu^yakas : 

The  first  Ara«yaka  has  five  Adhy&yas : 

I.  First  Adh3r&ya,  Atha  mah&vratam,  has  four  Khandks,  1-4. 
a.  Second  Adhy&3ra,  A  tv&  ratham,  has  fonr  KJuuu/as,  5-8. 

3.  Third  Adhykya,  Hi^drena,  has  eight  *  Khaw/as,  9-16. 

4.  Fourth  Adhyaya,  Atha  sfldadoh^,  has  three  Kiuuidks,  17-19. 

5.  Fifth  Adhy&ya,  Vatam  <af»sati,  has  three  Khaiw/as,  ao-aa. 

The  second  Ara«yaka  has  seven  Adhydyas  : 

6.  First  Adhy&ya,  £sh&  panthiA,  has  eight  Ktktuubis,  1-8. 

7.  Second  Adh3r&ya,  Esha  imam  lokam,  has  foor  Khawrfas,  9-1  a. 
^      8.  Thiid  Adhy&ya,  Yo  ha  v&  dtminam,  has  eight  (not  three) 
,2  KhaiM^as,  13-ao. 

9.  Fourth  Adhy&ya,  Atm&  ySl  idam,  has  three  Khancias,  a  1-33. 
10.  Fifth  Adhy&ya,  Purushe  ha  v&,  has  one  Kham/a,  24. 
.11.  Sixth  Adhyslya,  Ko  *yam  &lmeti.  has  one  Khant/a,  a5. 
I  a.  Seventh  Adhy&ya,  V&A  me  manasi,  has  one  Khaiu/a,  a6. 
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^  The  th  i rd  Ara//yaka  has  two  Adhydyas  : 

13.  First  AdhyHya,  AthdtaA  samhitiyi  upanishat,  has  six  Khaiu/as, 

1-6. 

14.  Second  Adhyllya,  Pribio  vamsa  iti  sthavirail  iSiakalyaA,  has  six 

Khani/as,  7-1  a. 

The  fourth  Arawyaka  has  one  Adhyiya : 

15.  First  Adhyiya,  Vid&  maghavan,  has  one  Khaiu/a  (the  Mah&- 

n&mnf's). 

The  fifth  Ara^yaka  has  three  AdhyAyas: 

16.  First  Adhy&ya,  Mah&vratasya  paSiavimsatim,  has  six  Khaik/as, 

1-6. 

17.  Second  AdhySya,  TGrtv^)  Yasyedam,  has  five  KhaxK/as,  7-1 1. 

18.  Third  Adhy&}-a,  (Oril)  Indrdgni,  has  four  Khaiu/as,  11-14. 

*  M.  M.,  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  a35. 
'  Not  six,  as  in  Kajendralal  Mitra's  edition. 
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With  regard  to  the  Upanishad,  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  Aitareya-upanishad,  properly  so-called^  which 
fills  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  adhydyas  of  the  second 
Ara^iyaka,  and  the  Mahaitareya-upanishad  ^,  also  called  by 
a  more  general  name  Bahvr/^a-upanishad,  which  comprises 
the  whole  of  the  second  and  third  Ara^yakas. 

The  Persian  translator  seems  to  have  confined  himself  to 
the  second  Ara»yaka^,  to  which  he  gives  various  titles, 
Sarbsar,  Asarbeh,  Antrteheh.  That  Antrteheh  u^l  is  a 
misreading  of  1.^1  was  pointed  out  long  ago  by  Burnouf, 
and  the  same  explanation  applies  probably  to  s.^1  asar* 
beh,  and  if  to  that,  then  to  Sarbsar  also.  No  explanation 
has  ever  been  given  why  the  Aitareya-upanishad  should 
have  been  called  Sarvas&ra,  which  Professor  Weber  thinks 
was  corrupted  into  Sarbsar.  At  all  events  the  Aitareya- 
upanishad  is  not  the  Sarvas&ra-upanishad,  the  Oupnek'hat 
Sarb,  more  correctly  called  Sarvopanishats&ra,  and  ascribed 
either  to  the  Taittiriyaka  or  to  the  Atharva-veda  *. 

The  Aitareya-upanishad,  properly  so  called,  has  been 
edited  and  translated  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica  by  Dr. 
Roer.  The  whole  of  the  Aitareya-&ra«yaka  with  S4ya«a's 
commentary  was  published  in  the  same  series  by  Rajen- 
dralal  Mitra. 

Though  I  have  had  several  MSS.  of  the  text  and  com- 
mentary at  my  disposal,  I  have  derived  little  aid  from 
them,  but  have  throughout  endeavoured  to  restore  that 
text  which  5ankara  (the  pupil  of  Govinda)  and  Sdya;ia 
had  before  them.  S&ya^a,  for  the  Upanishad  portion,  fol- 
lows 5ankara's  commentary,  of  which  we  have  a  gloss  by 
Anands^&na. 

Colebrooke  In  his  Essays  (vol.   ii,  p.  42)  says  that  he 


^  This  may  have  been  the  origin  of  a  Rishi  Mahaitareya,  by  the  side  of  the 
Rishi  Aitareya,  mentioned  in  the  Asvalayana  Grih3ra-s(itra9  III,  4  (ed.  Stenzler). 
Professor  Weber  takes  Aitareya  and  Mahaitareya  here  as  names  of  works,  hut 
he  admits  that  in  the  ^S&nkh&yana  Grihya-sOtras  they  are  clearly  naiiies  of 
i^'shis  (Ind.  Stud.  I,  p.  389). 

*  He  translates  II,  i-II,  3,  4,  leaving  out  the  rest  of  the  third  adhy&ya; 
.afterwards  II,  4-II,  7. 

'  Bibliotheca  Indica,  the  AtharvaMa-upanishadd,  p.  394. 
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possessed  one  gloss  by  N&rslyafrendra  on  5ahkara's  com- 
mentary, and  another  by  Anandatirtha  on  a  diflferent  gloss 
for  the  entire  Upanishad.  The  gloss  by  N4r4ya«endra  *, 
however,  is,  so  Dr.  Rost  informs  me,  the  same  as  that  of 
Anand^iiina,  while,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  gloss  contained 
in  MS.  E.  I.  H.  2386  (also  MS.  Wilson  401),  to  which  Cole- 
brooke  refers,  is  not  a  gloss  by  Anandatirtha  at  all,  but  a 
gloss  by  Vi,yvejvaratirtha  on  a  commentary  by  Anandatfr- 
tbabhagavatp&dd^rya,  also  called  PAr/»apra^li^&rya,  who 
explained  the  whole  of  the  Mahaitareya-upanishad  from  a 
Vaish^f ava  point  of  view. 

IV. 

THE  KAUSHlTAKI.BRAHMAiVA-UPANISHAD. 

The  Kaushftaki-upanishad,  or,  as  it  is  more  properly 
called,  the  Kaushltaki-brihma/ia-upanishad,  belongs,  like 
the  A itareya- upanishad,  to  the  followers  of  the  Rig-veda.  It 
was  translated  into  Persian  under  the  title  of  Kokhenk,  and 
has  been  published  in  the  Bibllotheca  Indica  with  5ahka- 
r«Lnanda's  commentary  and  an  excellent  translation  by 
Professor  Cowell. 

Though  it  is  called  the  Kaushttaki-br&hma^/a-upanishad, 
it  does  not  form  part  of  the  Kaushitaki-br&hma^a  in  30 
adhy&yas  which  we  possess,  and  we  must  therefore  account 
for  its  name  by  admittii^  that  the  Ara^yaka,  of  which  it 
formed  a  portion,  could  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  BrSh- 
ma//a  literature  of  the  Rig-veda  (see  Aitareya-4ra//yaka, 
Introduction,  p.  xcii),  and  that  hence  the  Upanishad  might 
be  called  the  Upanishad  of  the  Br&hma;ia  of  the  Kaushi- 
takins  K 

From  a  commentary  discovered  by  Professor  Cowell 
it  appears   that  the    four    adhy&yas  of   this   Upanishad 

^  A  MS.  in  the  Notices  of  Sanskrit  MSS.,  yoI.  ii,  p.  133,  ascribed  to  Abhi« 
BaTanftr&yaiiendrm,  called  Atmasha/kabhAshya/tkft,  begins  like  the 'gloss  edited 
by  Dr.  Roer,  and  ends  like  Sdyana's  commentary  on  the  seventh  adhyftya,  as 
edited  by  Kajendralal  Mitnu  The  same  name  is  given  in  MS.  Wilson  94, 
AtmatkaiTalyendrasarasTattp^^^TapAdasishya-Artmadabhinavanftrftyanendrasara- 
svatL 

^  A  Mah4*kaiish!taVi*brfihnuuKa  Is  quoted,  but  has  not  yet  been  met  with. 
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were  followed  by  five  other  adhy4yas,  answering,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  a  few  extracts,  to  some  of  the  adhy&yas 
of  the  Aitareya-&ra»yaka,  while  an  imperfect  MS.  of  an 
Anuf}raka  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  (Weber,  Catalogue, 
p.  ao)  begins,  like  the  Aitareya-ira^yaka,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Mah&vrata,  followed  by  discussions  on  the  uktha 
in  the  second  adhyfiya;  and  then  proceeds  in  the  third 
adhy&ya  to  give  the  story  of  ATitra  G&hgy4yani  in  the  same 
words  as  the  Kaushttaki-upnnishad  in  the  first  adhy^ya. 
Other  MSS.  again  adopt  different  divisions.  In  one  MS. 
of  the  commentary  (MS.  A),  the  four  adhy^yas  of  the 
Upanishad  are  counted  as  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
(ending  with  ity&ra«yake  navamo  'dhydyaA);  in  another 
(MS.  P)  the  third  and  fourth  adhy&yas  of  the  Upanishad 
are  quoted  as  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  the  Kaushttaky&ra/^yaka, 
possibly  agreeing  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the 
Berlin  M3*  In  a  MS.  of  the  5ciiikhdyana  Ara;/yaka  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  there  are  15  adhyayas,  1  and  2 
corresponding  to  Ait.  Ar.  i  and  5 ;  $-6  containing  the  Kau- 
shitaki-upanishad ;  7  and  8  corresponding  to  Ait.  Ar.  3  ^ 
Foley  seems  to  have  known  a  MS.  in  which  the  four 
adhy&yas  of  the  Upanishad  formed  the  first,  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  adhyayas  of  a  Kaush!taki-brShma;ia. 

As  there  were  various  recensions  of  the  Kaushitaki-br&h- 
ma;ia  (tlie  ^^kh&yana,  Kauthuma,  &c.),  the  Upanishad 
also  exists  in  at  least  two  texts.  The  commentator,  in 
some  of  its  MSS.,  refers  to  the  various  readings  of  the 
^'ftkh&s,  explaining  them,  whenever  there  seems  to  be 
occasion  for  it.  I  have  generally  followed  the  text  which  is 
presupposed  by  ^ahkarinanda's  Dipikd,  and  contained  in 
MSS.  F,  G  (Cowell,  Preface,  p.  v),  so  far  as  regards  the 
third  and  fourth  adhyAyas.  According  to  Professor  Cowell, 
Vidy4ra«ya  in  his  SarvopanishadarthSnubhOtipraklra  fol- 
lowed the  text  of  the  commentary-,  while  5ahkar^drya, 
if  we  may  trust  to  extracts  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Vedinta-sfttras,  followed  the  other  text,  contained  in  MS. 
A  (Cowell,  Preface,  p.  v). 

'  See  Weber,  History  of  Sanskrit  Litoralare,  p.  50. 
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The  style  of  the  commentator  differs  in  so  marked  a 
manner  from  that  of  5ankarft^Arya,  that  even  without  the 
fact  that  the  author  of  the  commentary  on  the  Kaushitaki- 
upanishad  is  called  5ahkar&nanda,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  ascribe  it,  as  has  been  done  by  some  scholars, 
to  the  famous  5ahkar&^irya.  5ankar&nanda  is  called  the 
teacher  of  M&dhav4^&rya  (Hall,  Index,  p.  98),  and  the  dis- 
ciple of  Anand&tma  Muni  (Hall,  Index,  p.  116). 

I  have  had  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  consult 
for  the  Kaushitaki-upanishad,  not  only  the  text  and  com- 
mentary as  edited  by  Professor  Cowell,  but  also  his  excellent 
translation.  If  I  differ  from  him  in  some  points,  this  is  but 
natural,  considering  the  character  of  the  text  and  the  many 
difficulties  that  have  still  to  be  solved,  before  we  can  hope 
to  arrive  at  a  full  understanding  of  these  ancient  philoso- 
phical treatises. 

V. 

THE  VAGASANEYI-SAJ/HITA-UPANISHAD. 

The  V^jasaneyi-sa/whitA-upanishad,  commonly  called 
from  its  beginning,  1^4  or  Ijivdsya,  forms  the  fortieth  and 
concluding  chapter  of  the  Sawhiti  of  the  White  Y^giir-veda. 
If  the  Sa/^ihit&s  are  presupposed  by  the  Brihma/^as,  at 
least  in  that  form  in  which  we  possess  them,  then  this 
Upanishad,  being  the  only  one  that  forms  part  of  a 
Sa;;/hitd,  might  claim  a  very  early  age.  The  SawhitA  of 
the  White  Y^^r-veda,  however,  is  acknowledged  to  be  of 
modern  origin,  as  compared  with  the  SawhitA  of  the  Black 
Ya^r-veda,  and  it  would  not  be  safe  therefore  to  ascribe 
to  this  Upanishad  a  much  higher  antiquity  than  to  those 
which  have  found  a  place  in  the  older  BrAhma«as  and 
i^ra;/yakas. 

There  are  differences  between  the  text,  as  contained  in 
the  Y^^r-veda-sa;;/hiti,  and  the  text  of  the  Upanishad  by 
itself.  Those  which  are  of  some  interest  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  notes. 

In  some  notes  appended  to  the  translation  of  this 
Upanishad  I  have  called  attention  to  what  seems  to  me 
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its  peculiar  character,  namely,  the  recognition  of  the 
necessity  of  works  as  a  preparation  for  the  reception  of 
the  highest  knowledge.  This  agrees  well  with  the  position 
occupied  by  this  Upanishad  at  the  end  of  the  Sa^rhiti,  in 
which  the  sacrificial  works  and  the  hymns  that  are  to 
accompany  them  are  contained.  The  doctrine  that  the 
moment  a  man  is  enlightened,  he  becomes  free,  as  taught 
in  other  Upanishads,  led  to  a  rejection  of  all  discipline 
and  a  condemnation  of  all  sacrifices,  which  could  hardly 
have  been  tolerated  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Ys^ur-veda- 
sainhiti,  the  liturgical  Veda  par  excellence. 

Other  peculiarities  of  this  Upanishad  are  the  name  tj, 
lord,  a  far  more  personal  name  for  the  highest  Being  than 
Brahman;  the  asurya  (demoniacal)  or  asArya  (sunless) 
worlds  to  which  all  go  who  have  lost  their  self;  Mdtarinran, 
used  in  the  sense  of  prd/ia  or  spirit ;  asn&viram,  without 
muscles,  in  the  sense  of  incorporeal;  and  the  distinction 
between  sambhCiti  and  asambhillti  in  verses  12-14. 

The  editions  of  the  text,  commentaries,  and  glosses,  and 
the  earlier  translations  may  be  seen  in  the  works  quoted 
before,  p.  Ixxxiv. 
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FIRST    PRAPA7WAKA. 

First  KuAyoA*. 

1.  Let  a  man  meditate  on  the  syllable*  Om, 
called  the  udgltha;  for  the  udgttha  (a  portion  of  the 
SSma-veda)  is  sung,  beginning  with  Om. 

The  full  account,  however,  of  Om  is  this  : — 

2.  The  essence'  of  all  beings  is  the  earth,  the 
essence  of  the  earth  Is  water,  the  essence  of  water 

'  The  ^liandogya-upanisliad  begins  with  recommending  medi- 
tation on  the  syllable  Oui,  a  sacred  syllabic  that  had  to  be  pro- 
nounced at  the  beginning  of  each  "Veda  and  of  every  recitation  of 
Vedic  hymns.  As  connected  with  the  SSma-veda,  that  syllable  Om 
is  called  udg!iha-  Its  more  usual  name  is  prawava,  The  object 
of  the  Upanishad  is  to  e:(pkin  the  various  meanings  which  the 
syllable  Om  may  assume  in  the  mind  of  a  devotee,  some  of  them 
being  extremely  artificial  and  senseless,  till  at  last  the  highest 
meaning  of  Om  is  reached,  viz.  Brahman,  the  intelligent  cause  of 
the  universe. 

*  Akshara  means  both  syllable  and  the  imperishable,  i.e.  Brahman. 

*  Essence,  rasa,  is  explained  in  different  ways,  as  origin,  sup- 
port, end,  cause,  and  effect.  Rasa  means  originally  the  sap  of 
trees.  That  sap  may  tx  conceived  either  as  the  essence  extracted 
from  the  tree,  or  as  what  gives  vigour  and  life  to  a  tree.  In  the 
former  case  it  might  be  transferred  to  the  conception  of  effect,  in 
the  latter  to  that  of  cause.  In  otu-  sentence  it  has  sometimes  the 
one,  sometimes  the  other  meaning.  Earth  is  the  support  of  all 
beings,  water  pervades  the  earth,  pianis  arise  from  water,  man  lives 
by  plants,  speech  is  the  best  part  of  man,  the  Rig-veda  the  t*est 
part  of  speech,  the  SAma-veda  the  best  extract  from  the  Jiii, 
udgltha,  or  the  syllable  Om,  the  crown  of  the  Saraa-veda. 
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the  plants,  the  essence  of  plants  man,  the  essence 
of  man  speech,  the  essence  of  speech  the  Rig-veda, 
the  essence  of  the  Rig-veda  the  S4ma-veda\  the 
essence  of  the  S4ma-veda  the  udgltha  (which  is 
Om). 

3.  That  udgitha  (Om)  is  the  best  of  all  essences, 
the  highest,  deserving  the  higliest  place  ^,  the 
eighth. 

4.  What  then  is  the  Rik?  What  is  the  SAman  ? 
What  is  the  udgltha  ?     This  is  the  question. 

5.  The  Rik  indeed  is  speech,  Siman  is  breath, 
the  udgltha  is  the  syllable  Om.  Now  speech  and 
breath,  or  Rik  and  Siman,  form  one  couple. 

6.  And  that  couple  is  joined  together  in  the 
syllable  Om.  When  two  people  come  together, 
they  fulfil  each  others  desire. 

7.  Thus  he  who  knowing  this,  meditates  on  the 
syllable  (Om),  the  udgltha,  becomes  indeed  a  ful- 
filler  of  desires. 

8.  That  syllable  is  a  syllable  of  permission,  for 
whenever  we  permit  anything,  we  say  Om,  yes. 
Now  permission  is  gratification.  He  who  knowing 
this  meditates  on  the  syllable  (Om),  the  udgltha, 
becomes  indeed  a  gratifier  of  desires. 

9.  By  that  syllable  does  the  threefold  know- 
ledge (the  sacrifice,  more  particularly  the  Soma- 
sacrifice,  as  founded  on  the  three  Vedas)  proceed. 
When  the  Adhvaryu  priest  gives  an  order,  he 
says  Om.  When  the  WoXri  priest  recites,  he  says 
Om.    When  the  Udgdtr^'  priest  sings,  he  says  Om, 

^— ■ —        —        ■  I  ■!  _       -       _ _,^.,^^..^ ^ 

^  Because  most  of  the  hjmns  of  the  S&ma-veda  are  taken  from 
tlie  Rig-veda. 

*  Padirdhya  is  here  derived  from  para,  highest,  and  ardha,  place. 

The  eighth  means  the  eighth  or  last  in  the  series  of  essences. 
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— all  for  the  glory  of  that  syllable.  The  threefold 
knowledge  (the  sacrifice)  proceeds  by  the  greatness 
of  that  syllable  (the  vital  breaths),  and  by  its  essence 
(the  oblations)  ^. 

lo.  Now  therefore  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that 
both  he  who  knows  this  (the  true  meaning  of  the 
syllable  Om),  and  he  who  does  not,  perform  the 
same  sacrifice  \  But  this  is  not  so,  for  knowledge 
and  ignorance  arc  different.  The  sacrifice  which 
a  man  performs  with  knowledge,  faith,  and  the 
Upanishad*  is  more  powerful.  This  is  the  full 
account  of  the  syllable  Om. 


*  These  are  allusions  to  sacrificial  technicalities,  all  intended  to 
show  the  importance  of  the  syllable  Om,  partly  as  a  mere  word, 
used  at  the  sacrifices,  partly  as  the  mjrsterious  name  of  the  Highest 
Self.  As  every  priest  at  the  Soma-sacrifices,  in  which  three  classes 
of  priests  are  always  engaged,  has  to  begin  his  part  of  the  cere- 
monial with  Om,  therefore  the  whole  sacrifice  is  said  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  syllable  Om,  and  to  be  for  the  glory  of  that  syllable, 
as  an  emblem  of  the  Highest  Sdf,  a  knowledge  of  whom  is  the 
indirect  result  of  all  sacrifices.  The  greatness  of  the  syllable  Om 
is  explained  by  the  vital  breaths  of  the  priest,  the  sacrificer,  and  his 
wife ;  its  essence  by  rice,  corn,  &c.,  which  constitute  the  oblations. 
Why  breath  and  food  are  due  to  the  syUable  Om  is  explained  by  the 
sacrifice,  which  is  dependent  on  that  syllable,  ascending  to  the  &tn, 
the  sun  sending  rain,  rain  producing  food,  and  food  producing 
breath  and  life. 

*  He  who  simply  pronounces  the  syllable  Om  as  part  of  his 
recitation  at  a  sacrifice,  and  he  who  knows  the  hidden  meaning  of 
th9  syllable,  both  may  perform  the  same  sacrifice.  But  that  per- 
f'ihned  by  the  latter  is  more  powerful,  because  knowledge  is  better 
than  ignorance.  This  is,  as  usual,  explained  by  some  comparisons. 
It  is  true  that  both  he  who  knows  the  quality  of  the  harttaki  and  he 
who  does  not,  are  purged  alike  if  they  take  it.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
if  a  jeweller  and  a  mere  clod  sell  a  precious  stone,  the  knowledge  of 
the  former  bears  better  fruit  than  the  ignorance  of  the  latter. 

*  Upanishad  is  here  explained  by  yoga,  and  yoga  by  devat^di* 
vishayam  np&sanam,  meditation  directed  to  certain  deities.    More 
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Second  Khajvda^ 

1.  When  the  Devas  and  Asuras*  struggled  toge- 
ther, both  of  the  race  of  Pra^pati,  the  Devas  took 
the  udgltha*  (Om),  thinking  they  would  vanquish 
the  Asuras  with  it 

2.  They  meditated  on  the  udgltha*  (Om)  as 
the  breath  (scent)  in  the  nose*,  but  the  Asuras 
pierced  it  (the  breath)  with  evil.  Therefore  we  smell 
by  the  breath  in  the  nose  both  what  is  good- 
smelling  and  what  is  bad-smelling.  For  the  breath 
was  pierced  by  evil. 

3.  Then  they  meditated  on  the  udgitha  (Om)  as 
speech,  but  the  Asuras  pierced  it  with  evil.  There- 
fore we  speak  both  truth  and  falsehood.  For 
speech  is  pierced  by  evil. 

4.  Then  they  meditated  on  the  udgitha  (Om)  as 
the  eye,  but  the  Asuras  pierced  it  with  evil.  There- 
likely,  however,  it  refers  to  this  very  upanishad,  i.e.  to  the  udgttha- 
vidyi,  the  doctrine  of  the  secret  meaning  of  Om,  as  here  explained. 

*  A  veiy  similar  story  is  told  in  the  Bnliad-iraiiyaka  I,  i,  3,  i. 
But  though  the  coincidences  between  the  two  are  considerable, 
amounting  sometimes  to  verbal  identity,  the  purport  of  the  two 
seems  to  be  different.    See  Ved&nta-sAtra  III,  3,  6. 

'  Devas  and  Asuras,  gods  and  demons,  are  here  explained  by 
the  commentator  as  the  good  and  evil  inclinations  of  man;  Pra- 
^ftpati  a£  man  in  general. 

*  UdgSth  a  stands,  according  to  the  commentator,  for  the  sacri- 
ficial act  to  be  performed  by  the  Udgfttri*,  the  Sdma-veda  prii»st, 
with  the  udgttha  hymns ;  and  as  these  sacrificial  acts  always  form 
part  of  the  Gyotish/oma  &&,  these  great  Soma-sacrifices  are  really 
intended.  In  the  second  place,  however,  the  commentator  takes 
udghha  in  the  sense  of  Udg&tn',  the  performer  of  the  udgftha, 
which  is  or  was  by  the  Devas  thought  to  be  the  breath  in  the 
nose.  I  have  preferred  to  take  udgitha  in  the  sense  of  Om,  and 
all  that  is  implied  by  it 

*  They  asked  that  breath  should  recite  the  udgttha.    Comm. 
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fore  we  see  both  what  is  sightly  and  unsightly.    For 
the  eye  is  pierced  by  evil. 

5.  Then  they  meditated  on  the  udgttha  (Om)  as 
the  ear,  but  the  Asuras  pierced  it  with  evil.  There- 
fore we  hear  both  what  should  be  heard  and  what 
should  not  be  heard.  For  the  ear  is  pierced  by 
evil. 

6.  Then  they  meditated  on  the  udgltha  (Om)  as 
the  mind,  but  the  Asuras  pierced  it  with  evil. 
Therefore  we  conceive  both  what  should  be  con- 
ceived and  what  should  not  be  conceived.  For 
the  mind  is  pierced  by  evil. 

7.  Then  comes  this  breath  {of  life)  in*  the  mouth'. 
They  meditated  on  the  udgltha  (Om)  as  that  breath. 
When  the  Asuras  came  to  it,  they  were  scattered, 
as  (a  ball  of  earth)  would  be  scattered  when  hitting 
a  solid  stone. 

8.  Thus,  as  a  ball  of  earth  is  scattered  when  hit- 
ting on  a  solid  stone,  will  he  be  scattered  who  wishes 
evil  to  one  who  knows  this,  or  who  persecutes  him  ; 
for  he  is  a  solid  stone. 

g.  By  it  (the  breath  in  the  mouth)  he  distinguishes 
neither  what  is  good  nor  what  is  bad-smelling,  for 
that  breath  is  free  from  evil.  What  we  eat  and 
drink  with  it  supports  the  other  vital  breaths  (i.  e. 
the  senses,  such  as  smell,  &c.)  When  at  the  time 
of  death  he'  does  not   find   that   breath  (in  the 


'  Mukhya  prSna  is  used  in  two  senses,  the  principal  or  vital 
breath,  also  called  jreshMa,  and  the  breath  in  the  mouth,  also  called 

*  According  to  the  commenlator,  the  assemblage  of  ihe  other 
vita!  breaths  or  senses  is  here  meant.  They  depart  when  ihe 
breath  of  the  mouth,  sometimes  called  sarvambhari,  all- supporting, 
doc8  no  longer,  by  eating  and  drinking,  support  them. 
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mouth,  through  which  he  eats  and.  drinks  and  lives), 
then  he  departs.  He  opens  the  mouth  at  the  time 
of  death  (as  if  wishing  to  eat). 

10.  Ahgiras  ^  meditated  on  the  udgltha  (Om)  as 
that  breath,  and  people  hold  it  to  be  Angiras,  i.  e. 
the  essence  of  the  members  {zngin^m  rasa^) ; 

11.  Therefore  Br/haspati  meditated  on  udgltha 
(Om)  as  that  breath,  and  people  hold  it  to  be  Brz- 
haspati,  for  speech  is  br/hatt,  and  he  (that  breath)  is 
the  lord  (pati)  of  speech ; 

12.  Therefore  Aydsya  meditated  on  the  udgttha 
(Om)  as  that  breath,  and  people  hold  it  to  be 
AyAsya,  because  it  comes  (ayati)  from  the  mouth 
(4sya) ; 

13.  Therefore  Vaka  DAlbhya  knew  it.  He  was 
the  IJdgktri  (singer)  of  the  Naimishtya-sacrificers, 
and  by  singing  he  obtained  for  them  their  wishes. 

14.  He  who  knows  this,  and  meditates  on  the 
syllable  Om  (the  imperishable  udgttha)  as  the  breath 
of  life  in  the  mouth,  he  obtains  all  wishes  by  singing. 
So  much  for  the  udgltha  (Om)  as  meditated  on  with 

reference  to  the  body  •. 

■  I      ■  ■  ■  I 

^  The  paragraphs  from  10  to  14  are  differently  explained 
by  Indian  commentators.  By  treating  the  nominatives  ahgir&s, 
br/*haspatis,and  aySsyas  (here  the  printed  text  reads  aydsyam) 
as  accusatives,  or  by  admitting  the  omission  of  an  iti  after  them, 
they  connect  paragraphs  9,  10,  and  11  with  paragraph  12,  and  thus 
gain  the  meaning  that  Vaka  Dilbhya  meditated  on  the  breath  in  the 
mouth  as  Ahgiras,  Br/liasp)ati,  and  Aydsya,  instead  of  those  saints 
having  themselves  thus  meditated ;  and  that  he,  knowing  the  secret 
names  and  qualities  of  the  breath,  obtained,  when  acting  as  Udg^tri' 
priest,  the  wishes  of  those  for  whom  he  sacrificed.  Tena  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain,  unless  we  take  it  in  the  sense  of  tenfinurish/a^, 
taught  by  him. 

'  Adhy4tma  means  with  reference  to  the  body,  not  with  refer- 
ence to  the  self  or  the  soul.    Having  explained  the  symbolical 
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Third  Khajvda. 

1.  Now  follows  the  meditation  on  the  udgttha 
with  reference  to  the  gods.  Let  a  man  meditate 
on  the  udgltha  (Om)  as  he  who  sends  warmth  (the 
sun  in  the  sky).  When  the  sun  rises  it  sings  as 
IJdgttri  for  the  sake  of  all  creatures.  When  it  rises 
it  destroys  the  fear  of  darkness.  He  who  knows  this, 
is  able  to  destroy  the  fear  of  darkness  (ignorance). 

2.  This  (the  breath  in  the  mouth)  and  that  (the 
sun)  are  the  same.  This  is  hot  and  that  is  hot. 
This  they  call  svara  (sound),  and  that  they  call  pra- 
tyAsvara^  (reflected  sound).  Therefore  let  a  man 
meditate  on  the  udgltha  (Om)  as  this  and  that  (as 
breath  and  as  sun). 

3.  Then  let  a  man  meditate  on  the  udgttha 
(Om)  as  vydna  indeed.  If  we  breathe  up,  that  is 
priwa,  the  up-breathing.  If  we  breathe  down,  that 
is  ap&na,  the  down-breathing.  The  combination  of 
pfcU^a  and  apina  is  vydna,  back-breathing  or  holding 
in  of  the  breath.  This  vydna  is  speech.  Therefore 
when  we  utter  speech,  we  neither  breathe  up  nor 
down. 

4.  Speech  is  Ri^y  and  therefore  when  a  man  utters 
a  Ri^  verse  he  neither  breathes  up  nor  down. 

meaning  of  Om  as  applied  to  the  body  and  its  organs  of  sense,  he 
now  explains  its  symbolical  meaning  adhidaivatam,  i.  e.  as  applied 
to  divine  beings. 

*  As  applied  to  breath,  svara  is  explained  by  the  coifimentator 
in  the  sense  of  moving,  going  out ;  pratydsvara,  as  applied  to  the 
sun,  is  explained  as  returning  every  day.  More  likely,  however, 
svara  as  applied  to  breath  means  sound,  Om  itself  being  called 
svara  (-0.  Up.  I,  4,  3),  and  prasv^ra  in  the  Rig-veda-pratijakhya, 
882.  As  applied  to  the  sun,  svara  and  pratyisvara  were  probably 
taken  in  the  sense  of  light  and  reflected  light. 
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Rik  is  Siman,  and  therefore  when  a  man  utters  a 
SAman  verse  he  neither  breathes  up  nor  down, 

Sdman  is  udgltha,  and  therefore  when  a  man 
5ings  (the  udgltha,  Om)  he  neither  breathes  up 
Tior  down. 

5.  And  other  works  also  which  require  strength, 
such  as  the  production  of  fire  by  rubbing,  running 
a  race,  stringing  a  strong  bow,  are  performed  with- 
out breathing  up  or  down.  Therefore  let  a  man 
meditate  on  the  udgltha  (Om)  as  vyAna. 

6.  Let  a  man  meditate  on  the  syllables  of  the 
udgltha,  i.e.  of  the  word  udgltha.  Ut  is  breath 
(prfi/Mi),  for  by  means  of  breath  a  man  rises  (ut- 
tishMati).  Gl  is  speech,  for  speeches  are  called 
gira^  Tha  is  food,  for  by  means  of  food  all 
subsists  (sthita). 

7.  Ut  is  heaven,  gl  the  sky,  tha  the  earth.  Ut 
is  the  sun,  gl  the  air,  tha  the  fire.  Ut  is  the 
S4ma-veda,  gl  the  Ya^r-veda,  tha  the  Rig-veda^ 

^  The  commentator  supplies  explanations  to  all  these  fanciful 
etymologies.  The  heaven  is  ut,  because  it  is  high  ;  the  sky  is  gf, 
because  it  gives  out  all  the  worlds  (ginuidt);  earth  is  tha,  because  it 
is  the  place  (sthdna)  of  living  beings.  The  sun  is  ut,  because  it  is 
high.  The  wind  is  gf,  because  it  gives  out  fire,  &c.  (gira^t) ;  fire 
is  tha,  because  it  is  the  place  (sthdna)  of  the  sacrifice.  The  Sdma- 
veda  is  ut,  because  it  is  praised  as  svarga;  the  Ya^r-veda  is 
gt,  because  the  gods  take  the  oblation  offered  with  a  Ya^s ;  the 
Rig-veda  is  tha,  because  the  Sdma  verses  stand  in  it.  All  this  is 
very  childish,  and  worse  than  childish,  but  it  is  interesting  as 
a  phase  of  human  folly  which  is  not  restricted  to  the  Brahmans 
of  India.  I  take  the  following  passage  fi'om  an  interesting  article, 
'  On  the  Ogam  Beithluisnin  and  on  Scythian  Letters/  by  Dr.  Charles 
Graves,  Bishop  of  Limerick.  'An  Iri^  antiquary,'  he  says,  'writing 
several  hundred  years  ago,  proposes  to  give  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  names  of  the  notes  in  the  musical  scale. 

' "  It  is  asked  here,  according  to  Saint  Augustine,  What  is  chant- 
ing, or  why  is  it  so  called  ?    Answer.    From  this  word  cantalena  ; 


Speech  yields  the  milk,  which  is  the  milk  of  speech 
itself,  to  him  who  thus  knowing  meditates  on  those 

and  cantalena  is  the  same  thing  as  !enis  can/us,  i,  e.  a  soft,  sweet 
chant  to  Ciod,  and  to  tlie  Virgin  ^lary,  and  to  all  the  Saints. 
And  the  reason  why  the  word  puinee  {puncla)  is  so  called  is  be- 
cause the  points  (or  musical  notes)  «/,  rt,  mi, /a,  sol,  la,  hurt  the 
devil  and  puncture  him,  And  it  is  thus  that  these  points  are  to  be 
understood;  viz.  When  Moses  the  son  of  Amram  with  his  people 
in  their  Exodus  was  crossing  Ihe  Red  Sea,  and  Pharaoh  and  his 
host  were  following  him,  [liis  was  the  chant  which  Moses  had  to 
protect  him  from  Pharaoh  and  his  host — these  six  points  in  praise 
of  the  Lord  ; — 

■  "The  first  point  of  these,  i.e.  ul:  and  ul  in  the  Greek  is  the 
same  as  liberal  in  the  Latin ;  and  that  is  the  same  as  iatr  in 
the  Gaelic ;  L  e.  O  God,  said  Moses,  deliver  us  from  the  harm 
of  the  devil. 

'  "  The  second  point  of  them,  i.e.  re:  and  rt  Js  the  same  as  satr ; 
i.e.  O  God,  deliver  us  from  everj thing  hurtful  and  malignant. 

'"The  third  point,  i.e.  mi:  and  mi  in  the  Greek  is  the  same  as 
miUtum  in  the  Latin  ;  and  that  is  the  same  as  ridtre  (a  knight)  in 
Ihe  Gaelic;  i.e.  0  God,  said  Moses,  deliver  us  from  those  koights 
who  are  pursuing  us. 

' "  The  fourth  point,  i,  e._/& ;  and  fa  in  the  Greek  is  the  same  as 
famulm  in  the  Latin ;  and  that  is  the  same  as  mug  (slave)  in  the 
Gaelic;  i.e.  O  God,  said  Moses,  deliver  us  from  those  slaves  who 
are  pursuing  us. 

'  "The  fifth  point,  i.  e,  sol:  and  sol  is  the  same  as  grian  (sun); 
and  that  is  the  same  as  righteousness ;  because  righteousness  and 
Christ  are  not  different ;  i.e.  0  Christ,  said  Moses,  deliver  us. 

'"The  sixth  point,  i.e.  la,  is  the  same  as  lav;  and  that  is  Ihe 
same  as  indait  (wash);  i,  e.  O  GoJ,  said  Moses,  wash  away  our 
sins  from  us. 

'  "And  on  the  singing  of  that  laud  Pharaoh  and  his  host  were 
drowned. 

' "  Understand,  0  man,  that  in  whatever  place  this  laud,  i.  e.  this 
chant,  is  sung,  the  devil  is  bound  by  it,  and  his  power  is  extirpated 
thence,  and  the  power  of  God  is  called  in." 

'  We  have  been  (aught  that  the  names  of  [he  first  six  notes 

'  The  milk  of  speech  consists  in  rewards  lo  be  obtained  by  the 
Rig-veda,  &c.  Or  we  may  tianslaie.  Speech  j-ields  its  milk  to  him 
who  is  able  to  milk  speech. 
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syllables  of  the  name  of  udgltha,  he  becomes  rich 
in  food  and  able  to  eat  food. 

8.  Next  follows  the  fulfilment  of  prayers.  Let 
a  man  thus  meditate  on  the  Upasara^/as,  i.  e.  the 
objects  which  have  to  be  approached  by  meditation : 
Let  him  (the  UdgSitrt)  quickly  reflect  on  the  S4man 
with  which  he  is  going  to  praise ; 

9.  Let  him  quickly  reflect  on  the  RiA  in  which 
that  Siman  occurs;  on  the  Rishi  (poet)  by  whom 
it  was  seen  or  composed;  on  the  Devati  (object) 
which  he  is  going  to  praise; 

10.  On  the  metre  in  which  he  is  going  to  praise ;  on 
the  tune  with  which  he  is  going  to  sing  for  himself; 

1 1 .  On  the  quarter  of  the  world  which  he  is  going 
to  praise.  Lastly,  having  approached  himself  (his 
name,  family,  &c.)  by  meditation,  let  him  sing  the 
hymn  of  praise,  reflecting  on  his  desire,  and  avoiding 
all  mistakes  in  pronunciation,  &c.  Quickly^  will  the 
desire  be  then  fulfilled  to  him,  for  the  sake  of  which  he 
may  have  offered  his  hymn  of  praise,  yea,  for  which 
he  may  have  offered  his  hymn  of  praise*. 

in  the  gamut  were  suggested  by  the  initial  syllables  of  the  first 
six  hemistichs  in  one  of  the  stanzas  of  a  hymn  to  St.  John : 

C//  queant  laxis 

J?^sonare  fibris 

Afirz  gestorum 

/amuli  tuorum, 

Solve  polluti 

Zobii  reatum, 

j'ancte  /oannes/ 
^  Abhyiro  ha  yat,  lit.  depend  on  it  that  it  will  be  fulfilled,  but 
always  explained  by  quickly.     See  jK'k,  Up.  II,  i,  4 ;  III,  19,  4  ; 
V,  ID,  7.    Frequently,  but  wrongly,  written  with  a  dental  s. 

*  The  repetition  of  the  last  sentence  is  alwa}*s  an  indication 
that  a  chapter  is  finished.  This  old  division  into  chapters  is  of 
great  importance  for  a  proper  study  of  the  Upanishads. 
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Fourth  Kuanda. 

1.  Let  a  man  meditate  on  the  syllable  Om,  for 
the  udgttha  is  sung  beginning  with  Om.  And  this 
is  the  full  account  of  the  syllable  Om : — 

2.  The  Devas,  being  afraid  of  death,  entered 
upon  (the  performance  of  the  sacrifice  prescribed 
in)  the  threefold  knowledge  (the  three  Vedas).  They 
covered  themselves  with  the  metrical  hymns.  Be- 
cause they  covered  (kAad)  themselves  with  the 
hymns,  therefore  the  hymns  are  called  ^^andas. 

3.  Then,  as  a  fisherman  might  observe  a  fish  in 
the  water.  Death  observed  the  Devas  in  the  JRzA, 
Ys^gois,  and  S4man-(sacrifices).  And  the  Devas  seeing 
this,  rose  from  the  jRtA,  Ya^fus,  and  S4man-sacrifices, 
and  entered  the  Svara  S  i.  e.  the  Om  (they  meditated 
on  the  Om). 

4.  When  a  man  has  mastered  the  Rig-veda,  he 
says  quite  loud  Om ;  the  same,  when  he  has  mas- 
tered the  Siman  and  the  Ya^s.  This  Svara  is  the 
imperishable  (syllable),  the  immortal,  free  from  fear. 
Because  the  Devas  entered  it,  therefore  they  be- 
came immortal,  and  free  from  fear. 

5.  He  who  knowing  this  loudly  pronounces  (pra- 
^Miuti)*  that  syllable,  enters  the  same  (imperish- 
able) syllable,  the  Svara,  the  immortal,  free  from 
fear,  and  having  entered  it,  becomes  immortal,  as 
the  Devas  are  immortal. 


'  Cf.  I,  3,  2. 

'  Pramtuti,  he  lauds,  i.  e.  he  meditates  on.    Comm. 
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Fifth  Khanda. 

1.  The  udgltha  is  the  prawava^,  the  pra;/ava  is 
the  udgltha.  And  as  the  udgltha  is  the  sun*,  so  is 
the  pra«ava,  for  he  (the  sun)  goes  sounding  Om. 

2.  '  Him  I  sang  praises  to,  therefore  art  thou  my 
only  one/  thus  said  Kaushltaki  to  his  son.  '  Do  thou 
revolve  his  rays,  then  thou  wilt  have  many  sons/ 
So  much  in  reference  to  the  Devas. 

3.  Now  with  reference  to  the  body.  Let  a  man 
meditate  on  the  udgltha  as  the  breath  (in  the  mouth), 
for  he  goes  sounding  Om  ^ 

4.  *  Him  I  sang  praises  to,  therefore  art  thou  my 
only  son,'  thus  said  Kaushltaki  to  his  son.  '  Do  thou 
therefore  sing  praises  to  the  breath  as  manifold,  if 
thou  wishest  to  have  many  sons.' 

5.  He  who  knows  that  the  udgltha  is  the  pra- 
/^va,  and  the  pra»ava  the  udgltha,  rectifies  from 
the  seat  of  the  Hotrt  priest  any  mistake  committed 
by  the  Udgitr^'  priest  in  performing  the  udgltha, 
yea,  in  performing  the  udgltha. 

Sixth  Khanda. 

I.  The  Rt^  (veda)  is  this  earth,  the  Siman  (veda) 
is  fire.  This  Siman  (fire)  rests  on  that  jRiA  (earth)*. 
Therefore  the  SAman  is  sung  as  resting  on  the  Rik. 

'  Pra//ava  is  the  name  used  chiefly  by  the  followers  of  the  Rig- 
veda,  udgltha  the  name  used  by  the  followers  of  the  Sdma-veda. 
Both  words  are  intended  for  the  syllable  Om. 

»  Cf.  A'h.  Up.  I,  3,  I. 

•  The  breath  in  the  mouth,  or  the  chief  breath,  says  Om,  i.  e. 
gives  permission  to  the  five  senses  to  act,  just  as  the  sun,  by 
saying  Om,  gives  permission  to  all  living  beings  to  move  about. 

*  The  Sama  verses  are  mostly  taken  from  the  Rig-veda. 
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S&   is  this   earth,  a  ma    is    fire,    and    that  makes  | 
Sama. 

2.  The  Hz^  is  the  sky,  the  Sdmati  air.  This  I 
Sdman  (air)  rests  on  that  Jit'k  (sky).  Therefore  the  I 
Saman  is  sung  as  resting  on  the/iii.  S&.  is  the  sky,  | 
ama  the  air,  and  that  makes  S4ma. 

3.  Hii  is  heaven.  SSman  the  sun.     This  SAman  1 
(sun)  rests  on  that  J^i'A  (heaven).     Therefore  the 
S&man  is  sung  as  resting  on  the  Ri&.     Sa  is  heaven,  ] 
ama  the  sun,  and  that  makes  Sdma. 

4.  /iiA   is   the    stars,    S^man    the    moon.       This  I 
Siman  (moon)  rests  on  that  Ht'^  (stars).     Therefore 
the  Saman  is  sung  as  resting  on  die  /?/^.     SS  is  the 
stars,  ama  the  moon,  and  that  makes  S&ma. 

5.  Jii^  is  the  white  light  of  the  sun,  S&man  the  J 
blue  exceeding  darkness '  (in  the  sun).     This  Sdman  I 
(darkness)  rests  on  that  /ii^  (brightness).     There- 
fore the  S^man  is  sung  as  resting  on  the  J?i^, 

6.  Si  is  the  white  Ught  of  tlie  sun.  ama  the  blue 
exceeding  darkness,  and  that  makes  Sdma. 

Now  that  golden  *  person,  who  is  seen  within  the  ] 
sun,  with  golden  beard  and  golden  hair,  golden  | 
altogether  to  the  very  tips  of  his  nails, 

7.  Whose  eyes  are  like  blue  lotus's*,  his  name  is  1 
ut,  for  he  has  risen  (udlta)  above  all  evil.  He  also  | 
who  knows  this,  rises  above  all  evil. 

8.  Hik  and  Sdman  are  his  joints,  and  therefore 
he  is  udgltha.    And  therefore  he  who  praises  him 


•  The  darkness  which  is  se«n  by  those  who  can  concentrate   I 
their  sight  on  the  sun. 

*  Bright  as  gold. 
'  The  colour  of  the  iotus  ia  described  by  a,  comparison  with  the  J 

KapySsa,  the  seat  of  the  monkey  (kapipn'sh/^aato  yena  upavitati).  I 
It  was  probably  a  botanical  name. 
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(the  u t)  is  called  the  U d-gSitrt^  (the  out-singer).  He 
(the  golden  person,  called  ut)  is  lord  of  the  worlds 
beyond  that  (sun),  and  of  all  the  wishes  of  the  Devas 
(inhabiting  those  worlds).  So  much  with  reference 
to  the  Devas. 

Seventh  Khajvda. 

1 .  Now  with  reference  to  the  body.  Rik  is  speech, 
S&man  breath  ^  This  S&man  (breath)  rests  on  that 
RiJk  (speech).  Therefore  the  S&man  is  sung  as 
resting  on  the  jRi^.  Sk  is  speech,  ama  is  breath, 
and  that  makes  S&ma. 

2.  Rt^  is  the  eye,  S4man  the  self  \  This  S&man 
(shadow)  rests  on  that  Ht^  (eye).  Therefore  the 
Siman  is  sung  as  resting  on  the  jRtA.  Si  is  the 
eye,  ama  the  self,  and  that  makes  Si  ma. 

3.  jRtk  is  the  ear,  Siman  the  mind.  This  Sdman 
(mind)  rests  on  that  jRt^  (ear).  Therefore  the 
Siman  is  sung  as  resting  on  the  Rti.  Si  is  the 
ear,  ama  the  mind,  and  that  makes  Si  ma. 

4.  Htk  is  the  white  light  of  the  eye,  Siman  the 
blue  exceeding  darkness.  This  Siman  (darkness) 
rests  on  the  jRtk  (brightness).  Therefore  the  Siman 
is  sung  as  resting  on  the  jRiA.  Si  is  the  white  light 
of  the  eye,  ama  the  blue  exceeding  darkness,  and 
that  makes  Sim  a. 

5.  Now  the  person  who  is  seen  in  the  eye,  he  is 
Rik^  he  is  Siman,  Uktha  *,  Ya^s,  Brahman.  The 
form  of  that  person  (in  the  eye)  is  the  same  *  as  the 

*  Name  of  the  principal  priest  of  the  Sdma-veda. 
'  Breath  in  the  nose,  sense  of  smelling.    Comm. 

*  The  shadow-self,  the  likeness  or  image  thrown  upon  the  eye ; 
see  ^A.  Up.  VIII,  9,  I. 

*  A  set  of  hymns  to  be  recited,  whereas  the  SSman  is  sung,  and 
ihe  Ya^s  muttered. 

»  Cf.  Kh.  Up.  I,  6,  6. 
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form  of  the  other  person  (in  the  sun),  the  joints  of  the 
one  {Rik  and  S4man)  are  the  joints  of  the  other,  the 
name  of  the  one  (ut)  is  the  name  of  the  other. 

6.  He  is  lord  of  the  worlds  beneath  that  (the 
self  in  the  eye),  and  of  all  the  wishes  of  men. 
Therefore  all  who  sing  to  the  \ink  (lyre),  sing  him, 
and  from  him  also  they  obtain  wealth. 

7.  He  who  knowing  this  sings  a  Siman,  sings  to 
both  (the  adhidaivata  and  adhy&tma  self,  the  person 
in  the  sun  and  the  person  in  the  eye,  as  one  and 
the  same  person).  He  obtains  through  the  one, 
yea,  he  obtains  the  worlds  beyond  that,  and  the 
wishes  of  the  Devas ; 

8.  And  he  obtains  through  the  other  tlie  worlds 
beneath  that,  and  the  wishes  of  men. 

Therefore  an  Udg&tr^'  priest  who  knows  this,  may 
say  (to  the  sacrificer  for  whom  he  officiates) ; 

9.  'What  wish  shall  I  obtain  for  you  by  my 
songs  ? '  For  he  who  knowing  this  sings  a  Sdman 
is  able  to  obtain  wishes  through  his  song,  yea, 
through  his  song. 

Eighth  Khayda. 

1.  There  were  once  three  men,  well-versed  in 
udgltha\  .Silaka  ^Siiavatya,  A'aikitiyana  D&lbhya, 
and  PravAha;ja  6^aivali.  They  said :  '  We  are  well- 
versed  in  udgltha.  Let  us  have  a  discussion  on 
udgltha.' 

2.  They  all  agreed  and  sat  down.  Then  Pravi- 
hawa  6^aivali  ^  said :  *  Sirs,  do  you  both  speak  first, 

*  Cogoisant  of  the  deeper  meanings  of  udgf tha,  i.  e.  Om. 
He,  though  not  being  a  Br&hma/ia,  turns  out  to  be  the  only 
one  who  knows  the  true  meaning  of  udgitha,  i.  e.  the  Highest 
Brahman. 
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for  I  wish  to  hear  what  two  Brihma^^as^  have  to 
say/ 

3.  Then  .Silaka  ^ilivatya  said  to  A^aikitiyana 
Dilbhya:  *Let  me  ask  you/ 

*  Ask/  he  replied. 

4.  '  What  is  the  origin  of  the  Siman  ? '  *  Tone 
(svara)/  he  replied, 

'What  is  the  origin  of  tone?'  'Breath/  he 
replied. 

*  What  is  the  origin  of  breath  ? '  '  Food/  he 
replied. 

*  What  is  the  origin  of  food  ? '  *  Water/  he 
replied. 

5.  *  What  is  the  origin  of  water  ? '  '  That  world 
(heaven)/  he  replied. 

'  And  what  is  the  origin  of  that  world  ?  * — 
H  e  replied :    '  Let   no    man    carry   the    Siman 
beyond  the  world  of  svarga  (heaven).     We  place 
(recognise)  the  Siman  in  the  world  of  svarga,  for 
the  Siman  is  extolled  as  svarga  (heaven)/ 

6.  Then  said  5ilaka  ^Al&vatya  to  Aaikitiyana 
DAlbhya:  'O  D&lbhya,  thy  Siman  is  not  firmly 
established.  And  if  any  one  were  to  say,  Your 
head  shall  fall  off  (if  you  be  wrong),  surely  your 
head  would  now  fall.' 

7.  'Well  then,  let  me  know  this  from  you,  Sir/ 
said  D&lbhya. 

'  Know  it,'  replied  Silaka  *Salldvatya. 

*  What  is  the  origin  of  that  world  (heaven)  ? ' 
'This  world/  he  replied. 

*  And  what  is  the  origin  of  this  world  ? ' — 

He  replied:  'Let  no  man  carry  the  Siman  be- 
yond this  world  as  its  rest.    We  place  the  S4man 

^  In  V,  3, 5,  Prav&hana  Caivali  is  distinctly  called  a  rS^anyabandhu. 
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in  this  world  as  its  rest,  for  the  S&man  is  extolled 
as  rest' 

8.  Then  said  Pravdha^^  6^aivali  to  ^ilaka  SdlSi- 
vatya :  *  Your  SAman  (the  earth),  O  ^Sdlavatya,  has 
an  end.  And  if  any  one  were  to  say,  Your  head 
shall  fall  off  (if  you  be  wrong),  surely  your  head 
would  now  fall/ 

*  Well  then,  let  me  know  this  from  you,  Sir,'  said 
»S]llivatya. 

*  Know  it,'  replied  6^aivali. 

Ninth  Khanda. 

1 .  *  What  is  the  origin  of  this  world  ?  '  *  Ether  ^' 
he  replied.  For  all  these  beings  take  their  rise 
from  the  ether,  and  return  into  the  ether.  Ether 
is  older  than  these,  ether  is  their  rest 

2.  He  is  indeed  the  udgltha  (Om » Brahman), 
greater  than  great  (parovarlyas),  he  is  without  end. 

He  who  knowing  this  meditates  on  the  udgltha, 
the  greater  than  great,  obtains  what  is  greater  than 
great,  he  conquers  the  worlds  which  are  greater 
than  great 

3.  Atidhanvan  i5aunaka>  having  taught  this  udgl- 
tha to  Udara-^&^lya,  said :  '  As  long  as  they  will 
know  in  your  family  this  udgltha,  their  life  in  this 
world  will  be  greater  than  great 

4.  *  And  thus  also  will  be  their  state  in  the  otlier 
world'  He  who  thus  knows  the  udgttha,  and 
meditates  on  it  thus,  his  life  in  this  world  will  be 
greater  than  great,  and  also  his  state  in  the  other 
world,  yea,  in  the  other  world. 

^  Ether,  or  we  might  translate  it  by  space,  both  behig  intended, 
however,  as  names  or  symbols  of  the  Hig)iest  Brahman.  See 
VedlntarS&tra  I,  i,  22. 

£3]  C 


Tenth  Khajvda.' 

1.  When  the  Kunis  had  been  destroyed  by  (hail) 
stones  \  Usha-sti  A'&krSyawa  lived  as  a  beggar  with 
his  virgin*  wife  at  IbhyagrSma. 

2.  Seeing  a  chief  eating  beans,  he  begged  of 
him.  The  chief  said :  '  I  have  no  more,  except 
those  which  are  put  away  for  me  here.' 

3.  Ushasti  said  :  '  Give  me  to  eat  of  them.'  He 
gave  him  the  beans,  and  said:  '  There  is  something 
to  drink  also.'  Then  said  Ushasti ;  '  If  I  drank  of 
it,  I  should  have  drunk  what  was  left  by  another, 
and  is  therefore  unclean.' 

4.  The  chief  said :  '  Were  not  those  beans  also 
left  over  and  therefore  unclean  ? ' 

'  No,'  he  replied ;  '  for  I  should  not  have  lived, 
if  I  had  not  eaten  them,  but  the  drinking  of  water 
would  be  mere  pleasure  V 

5.  Having  eaten  himself,  Ushasti  gave  the  re- 
maining beans  to  his  wife.  But  she,  having  eaten 
before,  took  them  and  put  them  away. 

6.  Rising  the  next  morning,  Ushasti  said  to 
her :  '  Alas,  if  we  could  only  get  some  food,  we 
might  gain  a  little  wealth.  The  king  here  is  going 
to  offer  a  sacrifice,  he  should  choose  me  for  all  the 
priestly  ofifices.' 

'  When  they  had  been  killed  either  by  stone  weapons,  or  by  a 
shower  of  stones,  which  produced  a  famine  in  the  land.    Comm. 

'  A/ikl  is  not  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Ushasti,  nor  does  it  mean 
strong  enough  to  travel.  S'ankara  explains  it  as  anupa^tapayo- 
dharfidistrtvyaR^and,  and  Anandagiri  adds,  SvairasamHre  'pt  na 
vyabhikfirajanketi  dar^ayitum  fij^kyeti  vijcsha^iam.  She  was  so 
young  that  she  was  allowed  to  mn  about  freely,  without  exciting 
any  suspicion.  Another  commentator  says,  GnTiSd  bahirganiu- 
marha  anupa^tapayodharl 

'  Or,  according  to  the  commentalor, '  water  I  can  get  whenever 
I  like.' 
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7.  His  wife  said  to  him  :  '  Look,  here  are  those 
beans  of  yours.'  Having  eaten  them,  he  went  to 
the  sacrifice  which  was  being  performed 

8.  He  went  and  sat  down  on  the  orchestra  near 
the  UdgSt/7's,  who  were  going  to  sing  their  hymns  of 
praise.     And  he  said  to  the  Prastotrj'  {the  leader) : 

9.  '  Prastotrt,  if  you,  without  knowing'  the  deity 
which  belongs  to  the  prastSva  {the  hymns  &c.  of 
the  Prastotrr),  are  going  to  sing  it,  your  head  will 
fall  off.' 

10.  In  the  same  manner  he  addressed  the  UdgStn: 
'  Vdgktrj,  if  you,  without  knowing  the  deity  which 
belongs  to  the  udgltha  (the  hymns  of  the  Vdg&trt), 
are  going  to  sing  it,  your  head  will  fall  off.' 

11.  In  the  same  manner  he  addressed  the  Pra- 
tihartn" ;  '  Pratihartn,  if  you,  without  knowing  the 
deity  which  belongs  to  the  pratihSra  {the  hymns  of 
the  Pratihartr/),  are  going  to  sing  jt,  your  head  will 
faU  off.' 

They  stopped,  and  sat  down  in  silence. 

Eleventh  Khawda. 

1.  Then  the  sacrificer  said  to  him:  'I  should 
like  to  know  who  you  are,  Sir.'  He  replied  :  '  I  am 
Ushasti  K^krAyan^.' 

2.  He  said  :  '  I  looked  for  you,  Sir,  for  all  these 
sacrificial  offices,  but  not  finding  you  °,  I  chose 
others.' 


*  The  commeniator  is  3t  great  pains  to  show  that  a  priest  may 
officiate  without  knowing  the  eecreC  meanings  here  assigned  to 
certain  parts  of  Che  sacrifice,  and  without  running  any  risk  of 
punishment.  Only,  if  another  priest  is  present,  who  is  initialed, 
then  the  uninitiated,  taking  his  place,  is  in  danger  of  losing  his 
head. 

'  Should  it  be  aviiivS,  as  in  I,  i,  9  ? 
C  2 
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3.  '  But  now,  Sir,  take  all  the  sacrificial  offices/ 
Ushasti  said  :  *  Very  well ;  but  let  those,  with  my 

permission,  perform  the  hymns  of  praise.     Only  as 
much  wealth  as  you  give  to  them^  so  much  give 
to  me  also/ 
The  sacrificer  assented. 

4.  Then  the  Prastotr*  approached  him,  saying: 

*  Sir,  you  said  to  me,  **  Prastotr/,  if  you,  without 
knowing  the  deity  which  belongs  to  the  prast&va, 
are  going  to  sing  it,  your  head  will  fall  off," — which 
then  is  that  deity  ? ' 

5.  He  said :  *  Breath  {prina).  For  all  these  beings 
merge  into  breath  alone,  and  from  breath  they  arise. 
This  is  the  deity  belonging  to  the  prast&va.  If, 
without  knowing  that  deity,  you  had  sung  forth 
your  hymns,  your  head  would  have  fallen  o£f,  after 
you  had  been  warned  by  me/ 

6.  Then  the  UdgSAri  approached  him,  saying: 

*  Sir,  you  said  to  me,  "  Vdgktri,  if  you,  without 
knowing  the  deity  which  belongs  to  the  udgttha, 
are  going  to  sing  it,  your  head  will  fall  oflf," — 
which  then  is  that  deity  ? ' 

7.  He  said:  *The  sun  (&ditya).  For  all  these 
beings  praise  the  sun  when  it  stands  on  high.  This 
is  the  deity  belonging  to  the  udgttha.  If,  without 
knowing  that  deity,  you  had  sung  out  your  hymns, 
your  head  would  have  fallen  off,  after  you  had  been 
warned  by  me.' 

8.  Then  the  Pratihartr*'  approached  him,  sa)ring  : 
'  Sir,  you  said  to  me,  "  Pratihartr/,  if  you,  without 
knowing  the  deity  belonging  to  the  pratihira,  are 
going  to  sing  it,  your  head  will  fall  off,' — ^which 
then  is  that  deity?' 

9.  He  said :  *  Food  (anna).     For  all  these  beings 
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live  when  they  partake  of  food.  This  is  the  deity 
belonging  to  the  pratihira.  If,  without  knowing 
that  deity,  you  had  sung  your  hymns,  your  head 
would  have  fallen  off,  after  you  had  been  warned 
by  me  ^.' 

Twelfth  Khandk 

1.  Now  follows  the  udgttha  of  the  dogs.  Vaka 
Dilbhya,  or,  as  he  was  also  called,  Gl&va  Maitreya, 
went  out  to  repeat  the  Veda  (in  a  quiet  place). 

2.  A  white  (dog)  appeared  before  him,  and  other 
dogs  gathering  round  him,  said  to  him  :  '  Sir,  sing 
and  get  us  food,  we  are  hungry.' 

3.  The  white  dog  said  to  them :  *  Come  to  me 
to-morrow  morning.'  Vaka  D&lbh3ra,  or,  as  he  was 
also  called,  Gliva  Maitreya,  watched. 

4.  The  dogs  came  on,  holding  together,  each  dog 
keeping  the  tail  of  the  preceding  dog  in  his  mouth, 
as  the  priests  do  when  they  are  going  to  sing  praises 
with  the  Vahishpavam4na  hymn  ".  After  they  had 
settled  down,  they  began  to  say  Hin. 

5.  *  Om,  let  us  eat !  Om,  let  us  drink !  Om,  may 
the  divine  Varuiwi,  Praijfipati,  Savitr/'  bring  us  food ! 
Lord  of  food,  bring  hither  food,  bring  it,  Om ! ' 

^  There  are  certain  etymological  fancies  for  assigning  each 
deity  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  S&ma-veda  ceremonial.  Thus 
prdifa  is  assigned  to  the  prast&va,  because  both  words  begin 
with  pra.  Aditya  is  assigned  to  the  udgUha,  because  the  sun 
isut  Anna,  food,  is  assigned  to  the  pratihira,  because  food 
is  taken,  pratihr/yate,  ftc. 

*  This  alludes  to  a  ceremony  where  the  priests  have  to  walk 
in  procession,  each  priest  holding  the  gown  of  the  preceding 
priest 

'  The  commentator  explains  Varuna  and  Pra^pati  as  epithets 
of  Savitrf',  or  the  sun,  meaning  rain*giver  and  man-protector. 
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Thirteenth  Khanda^. 

1.  The  syllable  Hdu"  is  this  world  (the  earth), 
the  syllable  H&i^  the  air,  the  syllable  Atha  the 
moon,  the  syllable  Iha  the  self,  the  syllable  !  *  is 
Agni,  fire. 

2.  The  syllable  tJ  is  the  sun,  the  syllable  E  is  the 
Nihava  or  invocation,  the  syllable  Auhoi*  is  the 
Vi^e  Devas,  the  syllable  Hiii  is  Pra^pati,  Svara® 
(tone)  is  breath  (pr4«a),  the  syllable  Yk  is  food,  the 
syllable  V4g ''  is  Vir^. 

3.  The  thirteenth  stobha  syllable,  viz.  the  indis- 
tinct syllable  Hun,  is  the  Undefinable  (the  Highest 
Brahman). 

4.  Speech  yields  the  milk,  which  is  the  milk  of 
speech  itself  to  him  who  knows  this  Upanishad 
(secret  doctrine)  of  the  SAmans  in  this  wise.  He 
becomes  rich  in  food,  and  able  to  eat  food  ®, — yea, 
able  to  eat  food. 

^  The  syllables  here  mentioned  are  the  so-calied  stobh&ksha- 
ras,  sounds  used  in  the  musical  recitation  of  the  S&man  hymns, 
probably  to  fill  out  the  intervals  in  the  music  for  which  there  were 
no  words  in  the  hymns.  These  syllables  are  marked  in  the  MSS. 
of  the  Sama-veda,  but  their  exact  character  and  purpose  are  not 
quite  clear. 

*  A  stobha  syllable  used  in  the  Rathantara  SSman. 

•  Used  in  the  Vdmadevya  Sdman. 

^  The  Sdman  addressed  to  Agni  takes  the  syllable  t  as  nidhana. 
'  The  stobha  syllables  used  in  the  S&man  addressed  to  the 
Vijve  Devas. 

•  See  Ji^h,  Up.  I,  4,  4. 

^  The  commentator  takes  vdg  as  a  stobha,  as  a  syllable 
occurring  in  hymns  addressed  to  VirS^,  and  as  implying  either 
the  deity  ViiSig  or  food. 

*  I.  e.  wealthy  and  healthy. 
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r  First  KnAffOA. 

r.  Meditation  on  the  whole '  of  the  SSman  is 
^  ad,  and  people,  when  anything  is  good,  say  it  is 
SSman  ;  when  it  is  not  good,  it  is  not  Saman. 

2.  Thus  they  also  say,  he  approached  him  with 
Siman,  i.  e.  becomingly ;  and  he  approached  him 
without  Siman,  i.e.  unbecomingly. 

3-  And  they  also  say,  truly  this  is  SSman  for  us, 
i.  e.  it  is  good  for  us,  when  it  is  good ;  and  truly 
that  is  not  Siman  for  us,  i.  e.  it  is  not  good  for 
us,  when  it  is  not  good. 

4.  If  any  one  knowing-  this  meditates  on  the 
Saman  as  good,  depend  upon  it  all  good  qualities 
will  approach  quickly,  aye,  they  will   become   his 


Second  Khanda. 

1.  Let  a  man  meditate  on  the  fivefold  Sdman  * 
as  the  five  worlds.  The  hiiikSra  is  the  earth,  the 
prastSva  the  fire,  the  udgttha  the  sky,  the  pratihara 
the  sun,  the  nidhana  heaven ;  so  in  an  ascending 
line. 

2.  In  a  descending  line,  the  hinkara  is  heaven, 

'  Hitherto  mediuiion  on  certatn  portions  only  of  the  Sima- 
veda  and  the  SSms-sacrifice  had  been  enjoined,  and  their  deeper 
meaning  explained.  Now  the  same  is  done  for  the  whole  of  the 
Sim  an. 

*  Cr.  A'A.Up.  Ill,  19,  4. 

'  The  five  forms  in  which  the  SSman  is  used  for  sacrificial 
purposes.  The  Siman  is  always  to  be  understood  as  the  Good, 
as  Dhanna,  and  as  Brahman. 
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the  prastiva  the  sun,   the  udgltha  the  sky,  the 
pratihdra  the  fire,  the  nidhana  the  earth. 

3.  The  worlds  in  an  ascending  and  in  a  descend- 
ing line  belong  to  him  who  knowing  this  meditates 
on  the  fivefold  S&man  as  the  worlds  ^ 

Thiri>  Kh  and  a. 

1.  Let  a  man  meditate  on  the  fivefold  S&man 
as  rain.  The  hink&ra  is  wind  (that  brings  the 
rain) ;  the  prastiva  is,  *  the  cloud  is  come ; '  the 
udgltha  is>  '  it  rains ; '  the  pratih&ra,  '  it  flashes,  it 
thunders ; ' 

2.  The  nidhana  is,  '  it  stops/  There  is  rain  for 
him,  and  he  brings  rain  for  others  who  thu$  knowing 
meditates  on  the  fivefold  S&man  as  rain. 

Fourth  KnAiVDA. 

1.  Let  a  man  meditate  on  the  fivefold  Siman 
in  all  waters.  When  the  clouds  gather,  that  is  the 
hinkdra ;  when  it  rains,  that  is  the  prastiva ;  that 
which  flows  in  the  east  *,  that  is  the  udgltha ;  that 
which  flows  in  the  west  ^  that  is  the  pratihira ;  the 
sea  is  the  nidhana. 

2.  He  does  not  die  in  water*,  nay,  he  is  rich  in 

^  The  commentator  supplies  some  fanciful  reasons  why  each  of 
the  five  Sdmans  is  identified  with  certain  objects.  Earth  is  said  to 
be  the  hihk&ra,  because  both  always  come  first  Agni  is  prast&va, 
because  sacrifices  are  praised  in  the  fire  (prastftyante).  The  sky  is 
udgitha,  because  it  is  also  called  gagana,  and  both  words  have  the 
letter  g  in  common.  The  sun  is  pratihira,  because  everybody 
wishes  the  sun  to  come  towards  him  (prati).  Heaven  is  nidhana, 
because  those  who  depart  from  here  are  placed  there  (nidht- 
yante),  &c. 

•  The  Ganges,  &c.    Comm. 

'  The  Narmadft,  ftc.    Comm. 

^  The  commentator  adds,  'unless  he  wishes  to  die  in  the 
Ganges.' 
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water  who  knowing  this  meditates  on  the  fivefold 
Siman  as  all  waters. 

Fifth  Khajvda. 

1.  Let  a  man  meditate  on  the  fivefold  Siman  as 
the  seasons.  The  hiukira  is  spring,  the  prastiva 
summer  (harvest  of  yava,  &c.),  the  udgttha  the 
rainy  season,  the  pratihdra  autumn,  the  nidhana 
winter. 

2.  The  seasons  belong  to  him,  nay,  he  is  always 
in  season  (successful)  who  knowing  this  meditates 
on  the  fivefold  Siman  as  the  seasons. 

Sixth  Kuanda. 

1.  Let  a  man  meditate  on  the  fivefold  Sdman  in 
animals.  The  hinkSra  is  goats,  the  prastiva  sheep, 
the  udgltha  cows,  the  pratihira  horses,  the  nidhana 
man. 

2.  Animals  belong  to  him,  nay,  he  is  rich  in 
animals  who  knowing  this  meditates  on  the  fivefold 
SSman  as  animals. 

Seventh  Kuanda. 

1.  Let  a  man  meditate  on  the  fivefold  SSman, 
which  is  greater  than  great,  as  the  pr&»as  (senses). 
The  hinkira  is  smell  ^  (nose),  the  prastdva  speech 
(tongue),  the  udgltha  sight  (eye),  the  pratihira 
hearing  (ear),  the  nidhana  mind.  These  are  one 
greater  than  the  other. 

2.  What  is  greater  than  great  belongs  to  him, 
nay,  he  conquers  the  worlds  which  are  greater  than 

^  Fiinz  is  explained  by  ghr&^ia,  smell;  possibly  ghx&m  may 
have  been  the  original  reading.  Anyhow,  it  cannot  be  the  mukhya 
piijia  here,  because  it  is  distinctly  represented  as  the  lowest  sense. 
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great,  who  knowing  this  meditates  on  the  fivefold 
Siman,  which  is  greater  than  great,  as  the  pr&nsis 
(senses). 

Eighth  Khajvz>a. 

1.  Next  for  the  sevenfold  Sdman.  Let  a  man 
meditate  on  the  sevenfold  Siman  in  speech. 
Whenever  there  is  in  speech  the  syllable  hunS 
that  is  hink&ra,  pra  is  the  prast&va>  &  is  the  4di> 
the  first,  i.e.  Om, 

2.  Ud  is  the  udgftha,  pra  the  pratih4ra,  upa  the 
upadrava,  ni  the  nidhana. 

3.  Speech  yields  the  milk,  which  is  the  milk  of 
speech  itself,  to  him  who  knowing  this  meditates  on 
the  sevenfold  SAman  in  speech.  He  becomes  rich  in 
food,  and  able  to  eat  food. 

Ninth  Khandk. 

1.  Let  a  man  meditate  on  the  sevenfold  S&man 
as  the  sun.  The  sun  is  SSman,  because  he  is 
always  the  same  (sama) ;  he  is  Siman  because  he 
is  the  same,  everybody  thinking  he  looks  towards 
me,  he  looks  towards  me^. 

2.  Let  him  know  that  all  beings  are  dependent 
on  him  (the  sun).  What  he  is  before  his  rising, 
that  is  the  hinkdra.  On  it  animals  are  dependent. 
Therefore  animals  say  hin  (before  sunrise),  for  they 
share  the  hinkdra  of  that  Sdman  (the  sun). 

3.  What  he  is  when  first  risen,  that  is  the  pra- 
stdva.  On  it  men  are  dependent.  Therefore  men 
love  praise  (prastuti)  and  celebrity,  for  they  share 
the  prastAva  of  that  Sdman. 

^  These  are  again  the  stobhiksharas,  or  musical  syllables  used 
in  the  performance  of  the  SSraan  hymns;  see  p.  23. 
*  Cf.  JCX.  Up.  II,  2,  2.    Comm. 
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4-  What  he  is  at  the  time  of  the  sangava',  that 
is  the  Sdi,  the  first,  the  Om.  On  it  birds  are  de- 
pendent. Therefore  birds  fly  about  in  the  sky 
without  support,  holding  themselves,  for  they  share 
the  ddi  3  (the  Om)  of  that  Sanian. 

5.  What  he  is  just  at  noon,  that  is  the  udgitha. 
On  it  the  Devas  are  dependent  (because  they  are 
brilliant).  Therefore  they  are  the  best  of  all  the 
descendants  of  Praj^pati,  for  they  share  the  udgi- 
tha of  that  Sdman. 

6.  What  he  is  after  midday  and  before  afternoon, 
that  is  the  pratih4ra.  On  It  all  germs  are  depend- 
ent. Therefore  these,  having  been  conceived  (pra- 
tihrita),  do  not  fail,  for  they  share  the  pratih^ra  of 
that  SSman. 

7.  What  he  is  after  the  afternoon  and  before 
sunset,  tliat  is  the  upadrava.  On  it  the  animals 
of  the  forest  are  dependent.  Therefore,  when  they 
see  a  man,  they  run  (upadravanti)  to  the  forest  as 
a  safe  hiding-place,  for  they  share  the  upadrava  of 
that  Sdman. 

8.  What  he  is  when  he  first  sets,  that  is  the 
nidhana.  On  it  the  fathers  are  dependent.  There- 
fore ihey  put  them  ^  down  (nidadhati),  for  they 
share  the  nidhana  of  that  S^man.  Thus  a  man 
meditates  on  the  sevenfold  Sdman  as  the  sun. 


'  When  the  sun  puts  forth  his  rays,  and  when  the  cows  are 
together  with  their  calves,  i.e.  as  Rajcndrala!  Mitra  saya,  after 
the  cowa  ha^e  been  milked  and  arc  allovod  by  the  couiierds  to 
suckle  their  young. 

'  The  terlium  comparationis  is  here  the  d  of  adi  and  the 
3  of  Sda>'a,  i.  c.  holding.     The  d  might  have  been  added. 

'  The  cakes  for  the  ancesUa!  spirits,  or  the  spirits  ilic-mseN'es. 
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Tenth  Khanda. 

1.  Next  let  a  man  meditate  on  the  sevenfold 
S&man  which  is  uniform  in  itself^  and  leads  beyond 
death.  The  word  hink&ra  has  three  syllables,  the  word 
prastdva  has  three  syllables  :  that  is  equal  (sama). 

2.  The  word  &di  (first,  Om)  has  two  syllables, 
the  word  pratihira  has  four  syllables.  Taking  one 
syllable  from  that  over,  that  is  equal  (sama). 

3.  The  word  udgttha  has  three  syllables,  the 
word  upadrava  has  four  syllables.  With  three  and 
three  syllables  it  should  be  equal  One  syllable  being 
left  over,  it  becomes  trisyllabic.     Hence  it  is  equal. 

4.  The  word  nidhana  has  three  syllables,  there- 
fore it  is  equal.     These  make  twenty-two  syllables. 

5.  With  twenty-one  syllables  a  man  reaches  the 
sun  (and  death),  for  the  sun  is  the  twenty-first  *  from 
here ;  with  the  twenty-second  he  conquers  what  is 
beyond  the  sun :  that  is  blessedness,  that  is  freedom 
from  grief. 

6.  He  obtains  here  the  victory  over  the  sun 
(death),  and  there  is  a  higher  victory  than  the 
victory  over  the  sun  for  him,  who  knowing  this 
meditates  on  the  sevenfold  Siman  as  uniform  in 
itself,  which  leads  beyond  death,  yea,  which  leads 
beyond  death. 

Eleventh  Khajvda'. 

I.  The  hinkAra  is  mind,  the  prastAva  speech,  the 
udgltha  sight,  the  pratihira  hearing,  the  nidhana 

^  Atmasammita  is  explained  by  the  commentator  either  as 
having  the  same  number  of  syllables  in  the  names  of  the  different 
SSmans,  or  as  equal  to  the  Highest  Self. 

*  There  are  twelve  months,  five  seasons,  three  worlds,  then 
follows  the  sun  as  the  twenty-first    Comm. 

'  After  having  explained  the  secret  meaning  of  the  whole  Sftma- 
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breath.  That  is  the  Giyatra  Siman^  as  interwoven 
in  the  (five)  pr&i^as  \ 

2.  He  who  thus  knows  this  Giyatra  interwoven 
in  the  prii^as,  keeps  his  senses,  reaches  the  full  life, 
he  lives  long*,  becomes  great  with  children  and 
cattle,  great  by  fame.  The  rule  of  him  who  thus 
meditates  on  the  Giyatra  is, '  Be  not  high-minded/ 

Twelfth  Kuan  da. 

1.  The  hinkira  is,  he  rubs  (the  fire-stick);  the 
prastiva,  smoke  rises;  the  udgltha,  it  bums;  the 
pratih&ra,  there  are  glowing  coals;  the  nidhana,  it 
goes  down ;  the  nidhana,  it  is  gone  out  This  is 
the  Rathantara  S&man  as  interwoven  in  fire  \ 

2.  He  who  thus  knows  this  Rathantara  inter* 
woven  in  fire,  becomes  radiant*  and  strong.  He 
reaches  the  full  life,  he  lives  long,  becomes  great 
with  children  and  cattle,  great  by  fame.  The  rule 
is, '  Do  not  rinse  the  mouth  or  spit  before  the  fire.* 

Thirteenth  Khanda. 

1 ,  2.  Next  follows  the  VAmadevya  as  interwoven 
in  generation  •. 

veda  ceremonial,  as  it  is  to  be  understood  by  meditation  only 
(dhy&na),  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  secret  meaning  of  the  same 
ceremonial,  giving  to  each  its  proper  name  in  proper  succession 
(gdyatra,  rathantara,  Ac),  and  showing  the  hidden  purport  of 
those  names. 

^  Cf.  JRi.  Up.  II,  7,  I,  where  priba  is  explained  differendy. 
The  Gdyatrt  itself  is  somedmes  called  pr&^a. 

*  The  commentator  generally  takes  ^ok  in  the  sense  of  bright. 
'  The  Rathantara  is  used  for  the  ceremony  of  producing  fire. 

*  Brahmavar^asa  is  the  'glory  of  countenance'  produced  by 
higher  knowledge,  an  inspired  look.  Ann&da,  lit  able  to  eat, 
healthy,  strong. 

*  Upamantrayate  sa  hinkSro,  ^apayate  sa  prasl&va^,  striya  saha 
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Fourteenth  Khanda. 

1.  Rising,  the  sun  is  the  hinkSra,  risen,  he  is  the 
prastdva,  at  noon  he  is  the  udgJtha,  in  the  afternoon 
he  is  the  pratihSra,  setting,  he  is  the  nidhana.  That 
is  the  Br?hat  Sfiman  as  intervi'oven  in  the  sun  '. 

2.  He  who  thus  knows  the  Brj'hat  as  interwoven 
in  the  sun,  becomes  refulgent "  and  strong,  he 
reaches  the  full  Hfe,  he  Hves  long,  becomes  great 
with  children  and  cattle,  great  by  fame.  His  rule 
is,  '  Never  complain  of  the  heat  of  the  sun.' 

Fifteenth  Khajvda. 

1.  The  mists  gather,  that  is  the  hinkfira;  the 
cloud  has  risen,  that  is  the  prastSva ;  it  rains,  that 
is  the  udgttha ;  it  flashes  and  thunders,  that  is  the 
pratih^ra;  it  stops,  that  is  the  nidhana.  That  is 
the  Vairflpa  SSman,  as  interwoven  in  Par^nya,  the 
god  of  rain. 

2,  He  who  thus  knows  the  Vairflpa  as  interwoven 
in  Par^nya,  obtains  all  kinds  of  cattle  (virCipa),  he 
reaches  the  full  life,  he  lives  long,  becomes  great 
with  children  and  cattle,  great  by  fame.  His  rule 
is,  '  Never  complain  of  the  rain.' 

Sixteenth  Khaata, 
I,  The  hinkdra  is  spring,  the  prastdva  summer, 
the  udgltha  the  rainy  season,  the  pracihfira  autumn,  . 

jece  sa  udgtiha^,  praustrt  saha.  sele  sa  pratihSraA,  kdlam  ga^X'^ati 
tan  nidhanam,  pSram  ga^Wali  tan  nidhanam,  Etad  vSmadevyam 
milhune  proiam.  a.  Sa  ya  evam  etad  vSmadevyam  mithune  pro- 
tajri  veda,  mithun!  bbavati,  michunan  miLhunSit  pr^Syale,  sarvam 
fi}'ur  eti,  gyog  iT^vati,  mahdn  pragayi  paiubhir  bhavali,  mab^ii  j 
ktniyi.     Na  kSm^na  parihareC  Lad  vratatn. 

'  The  aun  is  brdiai.     The  Bn'hat  Saman  is  U»-be  looked  upon    ' 
as  the  sun,  or  ihe  Bz-j'hai  has  Aditya  for  its  deity. 

'  The  same  as  brahmavar^sin. 
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the  nidhana  winter.    That  is  the  Vairi^  Siman, 
as  interwoven  in  the  seasons. 

2.  He  who  thus  knows  the  Vair^^,  as  interwoven 
in  the  seasons,  shines  (vii^ati)  through  children, 
cattle,  and  glory  of  countenance.  He  reaches  the 
full  life,  he  lives  long,  becomes  great  with  children 
and  catde,  great  by  fame.  His  rule  is,  'Never 
complain  of  the  seasons.' 

Seventeenth  K.uanda. 

1.  The  hink^ra  is  the  earth,  the  prastfiva  the  sky, 
the  udgitha  heaven,  the  pratih&ra  the  regions,  the 
nidhana  the  sea.  These  are  the  ^akvarl  Simans, 
as  interwoven  in  the  worlds  '. 

2.  He  who  thus  knows  the  ^akvarls,  as  inter- 
woven in  the  worlds,  becomes  possessed  of  the 
worlds,  he  reaches  the  full  life,  he  lives  long,  be- 
comes great  with  children  and  cattle,  great  by  fame. 
His  rule  is,  '  Never  complain  of  the  worlds.' 

Eighteenth  Khajvda. 
I.  The  hinkSra  is  goats,  the    prastdva    sheep, 
the  udgitha  cows,  the  pratihdra  horses,  the  nidhana 
man.     These  are  the  RevatI  Samans,  as  interwoven 
in  animals. 

3.  He  who  thus  knows  these  Revatis,  as  inter- 
woven in  animals,  becomes  rich  in  animals  ^  he 
reaches  the  full  life,  he  lives  long,  becomes  great 
with  children  and  cattle,  great  by  fame.  His  rule 
is, '  Never  complain  of  animals.' 

*  The  ^'akvarls  are  sung  with  the  Miihiiidinnts.    These  are  said 
to  be  water,  and  the  worlds  are  said  to  rest  on  water. 
'  Revat  means  rich. 
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Nineteenth  Khanda. 

1.  The  hinkira  is  hair,  the  prastdva  skin,  the 
udgltha  flesh,  the  pratih&ra  bone,  the  nidhana 
marrow.  That  is  the  Ys^^Ays^^lya  SAman,  as 
interwoven  in  the  members  of  the  body. 

2.  He  who  thus  knows  the  Ys^^Ayajffilya,  as 
interwoven  in  the  members  of  the  body,  becomes 
possessed  of  strong  limbs,  he  is  not  crippled  in  any 
limb,  he  reaches  the  full  life,  he  lives  long,  becomes 
great  with  children  and  cattle,  great  by  fame.  His 
rule  is,  *  Do  not  eat  marrow  for  a  year/  or  *  Do 
not  eat  marrow  at  all/ 

Twentieth  Khaj^da. 

1.  The  hinkira  is  fire,  the  prastdva  air,  the  ud- 
gltha the  sun,  the  pratihSra  the  stars,  the  nidhana 
the  moon.  That  is  the  R^^^^ana  Siman,  as  inter- 
woven in  the  deities. 

2.  He  who  thus  knows  the  R^L^na,  as  inter- 
woven in  the  deities,  obtains  the  same  world,  the 
same  happiness,  the  same  company  as  the  gods,  he 
reaches  the  full  life,  he  lives  long,  becomes  great 
with  children  and  cattle,  great  by  fame.  His  rule 
is,  '  Do  not  speak  evil  of  the  Brihma^as.' 

Twenty-first  Khajvda. 

1.  The  hinkara  is  the  threefold  knowledge,  the 
prastiva  these  three  worlds,  the  udgltha  Agni  (fire), 
VSyu  (air),  and  Aditya  (sun),  the  pratihSra  the  stars, 
the  birds,  and  the  rays,  the  nidhana  the  serpents, 
Gandharvas,  and  fathers.  That  is  the  SSman,  as 
interwoven  in  everything. 

2.  He  who  thus  knows  this  Siman,  as  interwoven 
in  everything,  he  becomes  everything. 
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3.  And  thus  it  is  -said  in  the  following  verse : 
'There  are  the  fivefold  three  (the  three  kinds  of 
sacrificial  knowledge,  the  three  worlds  &c.  in  their 
fivefold  form,  i.  e.  as  identified  with  the  hinkira,  the 
prast&va,  &c.),  and  the  other  forms  of  the  Siman. 
Greater  than  these  there  is  nothing  else  besides/ 

4.  He  who  knows  this,  knows  everything.  All 
regions  offer  him  gifts.  His  rule  is,  *  Let  him 
meditate  (on  the  Sdman),  knowing  that  he  is 
everything,  yea,  that  he  is  everything V 

Twenty-second  KhxndaK 

1.  The  udgitha,  of  which  a  poet  said,  I  choose 
the  deep  sounding  note  of  the  Siman  as  good  for 
cattle,  belongs  to  Agni ;  the  indefinite  note  belongs 
to  Pra^pati,  the  definite  note  to  Soma,  the  soft  and 
smooth  note  to  Vdyu,  the  smooth  and  strong  note  to 
Indra,  the  heron-like  note  to  Brf  haspati,  the  dull 
note  to  Varu^a,  Let  a  man  cultivate  all  of  these, 
avoiding,  however,  that  of  Varu»a. 

2.  Let  a  man  sing*,  wishing  to  obtain  by  his 
song  immortality  for  the  Devas.  '  May  I  obtain  by 
my  song  oblations  (svadhi)  for  the  fathers,  hope 
for  men,  fodder  and  water  fpr  animals,  heaven  for 
the  sacrificer,  food  for  myself/  thus  reflecting  on 
these  in  his  mind,  let  a  man  {Udgktri  priest)  sing 
praises,  without  making  mistakes  in  pronuncia- 
tion, &c. 

*  Here  ends  the  Simopisana. 

'  These  are  lucubrations  on  the  different  tones  employed  in 
singing  the  S&man  hymns,  and  their  names,  such  as  vinardi,  ani- 
rukta,  ninikta,  mridu  ^ lakshna,  ^laksh^ia  balavad,  kraufi^,  apa- 
dhv&nta. 

•  It  would  be  better  if  the  first  ity  SgSyet  could  be  left  out. 
The  commentator  ignores  these  words. 

[3]  D 
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3.  All  vowels  (svara)  belong  to  Indra,  all  sibilants 
(Ashman)  to  Prsi^pati,  all  consonants  (spawa)  to 
Mr^'tyu  (death).  If  somebody  should  reprove  him 
for  his  vowels,  let  him  say,  *  I  went  to  Indra  as 
my  refuge  (when  pronouncing  my  vowels) :  he  will 
answer  thee/ 

4.  And  if  somebody  should  reprove  him  for  his 
sibilants,  let  him  say,  *  I  went  to  Pra^pati  as  my 
refuge:  he  will  smash  thee/  And  if  somebody 
should  reprove  him  for  his  consonants,  let  him  say, 
*  I  went  to  Mrttyn  as  my  refuge :  he  will  reduce 
thee  to  ashes/ 

5.  All  vowels  are  to  be  pronounced  with  voice 
(ghosha)  and  strength  (bala),  so  that  the  Udgkirt 
may  give  strength  to  Indra.  All  sibilants  are  to  be 
pronounced,  neither  as  if  swallowed  (agrasta)  \  nor 
as  if  thrown  out  (nirasta)  ^  but  well  opened^  (vivr/ta), 
so  that  the  UdgSitri  may  give  himself  to  Pra^- 
pati.  All  consonants  are  to  be  pronounced  slowly, 
and  without  crowding  them  together  *,  so  that  the 
Udgitr/  may  withdraw  himself  from  Mrztyu. 

^  Grdsa,  according  to  the  Rig-veda-pritijakhya  766,  is  the 
stiffening  of  the  root  of  the  tongue  in  pronunciation. 

•  Nirdsa,  according  to  the  Rig-veda-prdti^khya  760,  is  the  with- 
drawing of  the  active  from  the  passive  organ  in  pronunciation. 

•  The  opening,  vivr/ta,  may  mean  two  things,  either  the  opening 
of  the  vocal  chords  (kha),  which  imparts  to  the  iishmans  their 
surd  character  (Rig.  PrSt.  709),  or  the  opening  of  the  organs 
of  pronunciation  (kara»a),  which  for  the  iishmans  is  aspr/'sh/am 
sthitam  (Rig.  Prdt.  719),  or  vivrila  (Ath.  Prdt.  I,  31;  Taitt  Prdt. 

11,  6). 

•  Anabhinihita,  for  thus  the  commentaries  give  the  reading,  is 

explained  by  anabhinikshipta.  On  the  real  abhinidh&na,  see  Rig. 
Prft.  393.  The  translation  does  not  follow  the  commentary.  The 
genitive  pn^pate^  is  governed  by  paridadini. 
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Twenty-third  Khanda. 

1.  There  are  three  branches  of  the  law.  Sacrifice, 
study,  and  charity  are  the  first', 

2.  Austerity  the  second,  and  to  dwell  as  a  Brah- 
ma/Hrin  in  the  house  of  a  tutor,  always  mortifying 
the  body  in  the  house  of  a  tutor,  is  the  third.  All 
these  obtain  the  worlds  of  the  blessed ;  but  the 
Brahmasawstha  alone  (he  who  is  firmly  grounded 
in  Brahman)  obtains  immortality. 

3.  Pra^pati  brooded  on  the  worlds.  From  them, 
thus  brooded  on.  the  threefold  knowledge  (sacrifice) 
issued  forth.  He  brooded  on  it,  and  from  It,  thus 
brooded  on,  issued  the  three  syllables,  BhOA,  BhuvaA, 
Svai. 

4.  He  brooded  on  them,  and  from  them,  thus 
brooded  on,  issued  the  Om.  As  all  leaves  are 
attached  to  a  stalk,  so  is  all  speech  (all  words) 
attached  to  the  Om  (Brahman).  Om  is  all  this, 
yea,  Om  is  all  this. 

Twenty-fourth  Khanda. 
I.  The  teachers  of  Brahman  (Veda)  declare,  as 
the  PrSti4-savana  (morning-oblation)  belongs  to  the 
Vasus,  the  MSdhyandina-savana  (noon-libation)  to 


'  Not  the  first  in  rank  or  succession,  but  only  in  enumerating 
the  ihroe  branches  of  the  law.  This  first  branch  corrcsponda  lo  the 
second  stage,  the  irrami  of  the  householder.  Austerity  is  meant 
for  the  VSnaprastha,  the  third  irrania,  while  the  third  is  intended 
for  the  Brahmaj^arin,  the  student,  only  [hat  the  nmsh/^ika  or  per- 
petDs]  BrahmaHrin  here  takes  the  place  of  the  ordinary  student. 
Hie  Brahmasamstha  would  represent  the  fourth  Sjrama,  that  of 
the  SannySsin  or  parivraj,  who  has  ceased  to  perfonn  any  works, 
even  the  tapas  or  austerities  of  the  Vinaprastha. 
D  2 
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the  Rudras,  the  third  Savana  (evening-libation)  to 
the  Adityas  and  the  Vixve  Devas, 

2.  Where  then  is  the  world  of  the  sacrificer  ?  He 
who  does  not  know  this,  how  can  he  perform  the 
sacrifice  ?     He  only  who  knows,  should  perform  it^ 

3.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  Pr^taranuvAka 
(matin-chant),  the  sacrificer,  sitting  down  behind  the 
household  altar  (gdrhapatya),  and  looking  towards 
the  north,  sings  the  Sfiman,  addressed  to  the 
Vasus : 

4.  *  Open  the  door  of  the  world  (the  earth),  let 
us  see  thee,  that  we  may  rule  (on  earth).' 

5.  Then  he  sacrifices,  saying:  'Adoration  to 
Agni,  who  dwells  on  the  earth,  who  dwells  in  the 
world!  Obtain  that  world  for  me,  the  sacrificer! 
That  is  the  world  for  the  sacrificer!' 

6.  *  I  (the  sacrificer)  shall  go  thither,  when  this  life 
is  over.  Take  this !  (he  says,  in  offering  the  liba- 
tion.) Cast  back  the  bolt!'  Having  said  this, 
he  rises.  For  him  the  Vasus  fulfil  the  morning- 
oblation. 

7.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  Mddhyandina- 
savana,  the  noon-oblation,  the  sacrificer,  sitting  down 
behind  the  Agnidhrlya  altar,  and  looking  towards 
the  north,  sings  the  SSman,  addressed  to  the 
Rudras : 

8.  *  Open  the  door  of  the  world  (the  sky),  let  us 
see  thee,  that  we  may  rule  wide  (in  the  sky).' 

9.  Then   he    sacrifices,    saying :     *  Adoration    to 

^  The  commentator  is  always  very  anxious  to  explain  that 
though  it  is  better  that  a  priest  should  know  the  hidden  meaning 
of  the  sacrificial  acts  which  he  has  to  perform,  yet  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  priest,  who  has  not  yet  anived  at  this  stage  of  know- 
ledge, from  performing  his  duties. 
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VSjoi  (air),  who  dwells  in  the  sky,  who  dwells  in 
the  world.  Obtain  that  world  for  me,  the  sacri- 
ficer!     That  is  the  world  for  the  sacrificerr 

10.  '  I  (the  sacrificer)  shall  go  thither,  when  this 
life  is  over.  Take  this !  Cast  back  the  bolt !  * 
Having  said  this,  he  rises.  For  him  the  Rudras 
fulfil  the  noon-oblation. 

11.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  third  oblation, 
the  sacrificer,  sitting  down  behind  the  Ahavanfya 
altar,  and  looking  towards  the  north,  sings  the 
S&man,  addressed  to  the  Adityas  and  Vi^ve 
Devas  : 

12.  'Open  the  door  of  the  world  (the  heaven), 
let  us  see  thee,  that  we  may  rule  supreme  (in 
heaven)/     This  is  addressed  to  the  Adityas. 

13.  Next  the  Siman  addressed  to  the  Visve 
Devas :  *  Open  the  door  of  the  world  (heaven), 
let  us  see  thee,  that  we  may  rule  supreme  (in 
heaven)/ 

14.  Then  he  sacrifices,  saying :  *  Adoration  to 
the  Adityas  and  to  the  Vi^ve  Devas,  who  dwell  in 
heaven,  who  dwell  in  the  world.  Obtain  that  world 
for  me,  the  sacrificer  !  * 

15.  'That  is  the  world  for  the  sacrificer!  I 
(the  sacrificer)  shall  go  thither,  when  this  life  is 
over.  Take  this  !  Cast  back  the  bolt ! '  Having 
said  this,  he  rises. 

16.  For  him  the  Adityas  and  the  Viive  Devas 
fulfil  the  third  oblation.  He  who  knows  this, 
knows  the  full  measure  of  the  sacrifice,  yea,  he 
know^s  it. 
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THIRD   ?RA?kTIfAKA. 

First  Khanda\ 

1.  The  sun  is  indeed  the  honey  *  of  the  Devas. 
The  heaven  is  the  cross-beam  (from  which)  the  sky 
(hangs  as)  a  hive,  and  the  bright  vapours  are  the 
eggs  of  the  bees  *. 

2.  The  eastern  rays  of  the  sun  are  the  honey- 
cells  in  front.  The  i?/i  verses  are  the  bees,  the 
Rig-veda  (sacrifice)  is  the  flower,  the  water  (of  the 
sacrificial  libations)  is  the  nectar  (of  the  flower). 

3.  Those  very  -/?£fe  verses  then  (as  bees)  brooded 
over  the  Rig-veda  sacrifice  (the  flower) ;  and  from  it, 
thus  brooded  on,  sprang  as  its  (nectar)  essence,  fame, 
glory  of  countenance,  vigour,  strength,  and  health*. 

4.  That  (essence)  flowed  forth  and  went  towards 
the  sun*.  And  that  forms  what  we  call  the  red 
(rohita)  light  of  the  rising  sun. 

^  After  the  various  meditations  on  the  S&ma-veda  sacrifice,  the 
sun  is  next  to  be  meditated  on,  as  essential  to  the  performance  of 
all  sacrifices. 

'  Everybody  delights^  in  the  sun,  as  the  highest  reward  of  all 
sacrifices. 

'  I  am  not  certain  whether  this  passage  is  rightly  translated. 
Rajendralal  Mitra  speaks  of  an  arched  bamboo,  whence  the  atmo- 
sphere hangs  pendant  like  a  hive,  in  which  the  vapours  are  the 
eggs.  ApOpa  means  a  cake,  and  may  mean  a  hive.  In  order  to 
understand  the  simile,  we  ought  to  have  a  clearer  idea  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  ancient  bee-hive. 

*  AnnSdya,  explained  as  food,  but  more  likely  meaning  power 
to  eat,  appetite,  health.    See  III,  13,  i. 

*  The  commentator  explains:  The  I^ik  verses,  on  becoming 
part  of  the  ceremonial,  perform  the  sacrifice.  The  sacrifice  (the 
flower),  when  surrounded  by  the  I^ik  verses  (bees),  yields  its  essence, 
the  nectar.  That  essence  consists  in  all  the  rewards  to  be  obtained 
thrdligh  sacrifice,  and  as  these  rewards  are  to  be  enjoyed  in  the 
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Second  Kha/vda. 

1.  The  southern  rays  of  the  sun  are  the  honey- 
cells  on  the  right.  The  Ya^fus  verses  are  the  bees, 
the  Ya^r-veda  sacrifice  is  the  flower,  the  water  (of 
the  sacrificial  libations)  is  the  nectar  (of  the  flower). 

2.  Those  very  Yajfus  verses  (as  bees)  brooded 
over  the  Ya^r-veda  sacrifice  (the  flower) ;  and  from  it, 
thus  brooded  on,  sprang  as  its  (nectar)  essence,  fame, 
glory  of  countenance,  vigour,  strength,  and  health. 

3.  That  flowed  forth  and  went  towards  the  sun. 
And  that  forms  what  we  call  the  white  (.nikla)  light 
of  the  sun. 

Third  Kkanda. 

1.  The  western  rays  of  the  sun  are  the  honey- 
cells  behind.  The  SSman  verses  are  the  bees,  the 
SAma-veda  sacrifice  is  the  flower,  the  water  is  the 
nectar. 

2.  Those  very  Siman  verses  (as  bees)  brooded 
over  the  Sdma-veda  sacrifice;  and  from  it,  thus 
brooded  on,  sprang  as  its  (nectar)  essence,  fame, 
glory  of  countenance,  vigour,  strength,  and  health. 

3.  That  flowed  forth  and  i^nt  towards  the  sun. 
And  that  forms  what  we  call  the  dark  (yrishm) 
light  of  the  sun. 

Fourth  Khanda. 

I.  The  northern  rays  of  the  sun  are  the  honey- 
cells  on  the  left.  The  (hymns  of  the)  AtharvAngiraS 
are  the  bees,  the  Itih^sa-purd^a*  (the  reading  of  the 
old  stories)  is  the  flower,  the  water  is  the  nectar. 

next  world  and  in  the  sun,  therefore  that  essence  or  nectar  is  said 
to  ascend  to  the  sun. 

*  As  there  is  no  Atharva-veda  sacrifice,  properly  so-called,  we 
have  corresponding  to  the  Atharva-veda  hymns  the  so-called  fifth 
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2.  Those  very  hymns  of  the  Atharvingiras  (as 
bees)  brooded  over  the  Itihisa-purA»a ;  and  from  it, 
thus  brooded  on,  sprang  as  its  (nectar)  essence,  fame, 
glory  of  countenance,  vigour,  strength,  and  health. 

3.  That  flowed  forth,  and  went  towards  the  sun. 
And  that  forms  what  we  call  the  extreme  dark 
(paraii  knshwam)  light  of  the  sun. 

Fifth  Khanda. 

1.  The  upward  rays  of  the  son  are  the  honey- 
cells  above.  The  secret  doctrines  are  the  bees. 
Brahman  (the  Om)  is  the  flower,  the  water  is  the 
nectar. 

2.  Those  secret  doctrines  (as  bees)  brooded  over 
Brahman  (the  Om) ;  and  from  it,  thus  brooded  on, 
sprang  as  its  (nectar)  essence,  fame,  glory  of  coun- 
tenance, brightness,  vigour,  strength,  and  health. 

3.  That  flowed  forth,  and  went  towards  the  sun. 
And  that  forms  what  seems  to  stir  in  the  centre  of 
the  sun. 

4.  These  (the  different  colours  in  the  sun)  are 
the  essences  of  the  essences.  For  the  Vedas  are 
essences  (the  best  thfngs  in  the  world) ;  and  of  them 
(after  they  have  assumed  the  form  of  sacrifice) 
these  (the  colours  rising  to  the  sun)  are  again  the 
essences.  They  are  the  nectar  of  the  nectar.  For 
the  Vedas  are  nectar  (immortal),  and  of  them  these 
are  the  nectar. 

Veda,  the  Itihisa-purdwa.  This  may  mean  the  collection  of  legends 
and  traditions,  or  the  old  book  of  traditions.  At  all  events  it  is 
taken  as  one  Puri«a,  not  as  many.  These  ancient  stories  were 
repeated  at  the  Axvamedha  sacrifice  during  the  so-called  Pariplava 
nights.  Many  of  them  have  been  preserved  in  the  Brihma«as; 
others,  in  a  more  modern  form,  in  the  Mahibhdrata.  See  Weber, 
Indische  Studien,  I,  p.  258,  note. 
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Sixth  Khanda. 

1.  On  the  first  of  these  nectars  (the  red  light, 
which  represents  fame,  glory  of  countenance,  vigour, 
strength,  health)  the  Vasus  live,  with  Agni  at  their 
head.  True,  the  Devas  do  not  eat  or  drink,  but 
they  enjoy  by  seeing  the  nectar. 

2.  They  enter  into  that  (red)  colour,  and  they 
rise  from  that  colour  ^ 

3.  He  who  thus  knows  this  nectar,  becomes  one 
of  the  Vasus,  with  Agni  at  their  head,  he  sees  the 
nectar  and  rejoices.  And  he,  too,  having  entered 
that  colour,  rises  again  from  that  colour. 

4.  So  long  as  the  sun  rises  in  the  east  and  sets 
in  the  west  2,  so  long  does  he  follow  the  sovereign 
supremacy  of  the  Vasus. 

Seventh  Khayda. 

1.  On  the  second  of  these  nectars  the  Rudras  live, 
with  Indra  at  their  head.  True,  the  Devas  do  not 
eat  or  drink,  but  they  enjoy  by  seeing  the  nectar. 

2.  They  enter  into  that  white  colour,  and  they  rise 
from  that  colour. 

3.  He  who  thus  knows  this  nectar,  becomes  one 
of  the  Rudras,  with  Indra  at  their  head,  he  sees  the 

^  This  is  differently  explained  by  the  commentator.  He  takes 
it  to  mean  that,  when  the  Vasus  have  gone  to  the  sun,  and  see 
that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  enjoying  that  colour,  they  rest; 
but  when  they  see  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  enjoying  it, 
they  exert  themselves  for  it.  I  think  the  colour  is  here  taken 
for  the  colour  of  the  morning,  which  the  Vasus  enter,  and  from 
which  they  go  forth  again. 

•  I.  East:  Vasus:  red:  Agni.  2.  South:  Rudras:  white: 
Indra.  3.  West :  Aditya :  dark :  Varu«a.  4.  North :  Marut :  very 
dark :  Soma.     5.  Upward :  Sidhya :  centre :  Brahman. 
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nectar  and  rejoices.     And  he,  having  entered  that 
colour,  rises  again  from  that  colour. 

4.  So  long  as  the  sun  rises  in  the  east  and  sets 
in  the  west,  twice  as  long  does  it  rise  in  the  south 
and  set  in  the  north ;  and  so  long  does  he  follow 
the  sovereign  supremacy  of  the  Rudras. 

Eighth  Khanda. 

1.  On  the  third  of  these  nectars  the  Adityas 
live,  with  Varu^a  at  their  head.  True,  the  Devas 
do  not  eat  or  drink,  but  they  enjoy  by  seeing  the 
nectar. 

2.  They  enter  into  that  (dark)  colour,  and  they 
rise  from  that  colour. 

3.  He  who  thus  knows  this  nectar,  becomes  one 
of  the  Adityas,  with  Varu;/a  at  their  head,  he  sees 
the  nectar  and  rejoices.  And  he,  having  entered 
that  colour,  rises  again  from  that  colour. 

4.  So  long  as  the  sun  rises  in  the  south  and  sets 
in  the  north,  twice  as  long  doe^s  it  rise  in  the  west 
and  set  in  the  east ;  and  so  long  does  he  follow  the 
sovereign  supremacy  of  the  Adityas. 

Ninth  Khaa-da. 

1 .  On  the  fourth  of  these  nectars  the  Maruts  live, 
with  Soma  at  their  head.  True,  the  Devas  do  not 
eat  or  drink,  but  they  enjoy  by  seeing  the  nectar. 

2.  They  enter  in  that  (very  dark)  colour,  and  they 
rise  from  that  colour. 

3.  He  who  thus  knows  this  nectar,  becomes  one 
of  the  Maruts,  with  Soma  at  their  head,  he  sees  the 
nectar  and  rejoices.  And  he,  having  entered  that 
colour,  rises  again  from  that  colour. 

4.  So  long  as  the  sun  rises  in  tlie  west  and  sets 
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in  the  east,  twice  as  long  does  it  rise  in  the  north 
and  set  in  the  south  ;  and  so  long  does  he  follow  the 
sovereign  supremacy  of  the  Maruts. 

Tenth  Khaatda. 

1.  On  the  fifth  of  these  nectars  the  SAdhyas  live, 
with  Brahman  at  their  head.  True,  the  Devas  do 
not  eat  or  drink,  but  they  enjoy  by  seeing  the 
nectar. 

2.  They  enter  into  that  colour,  and  they  rise  from 
that  colour. 

3.  He  who  thus  knows  this  nectar,  becomes  one 
of  the  Sidhyas,  with  Brahman  at  their  head ;  he  sees 
the  nectar  and  rejoices.  And  he,  having  entered 
that  colour,  rises  again  from  that  colour. 

4.  So  long  as  the  sun  rises  in  the  north  and  sets 
in  the  south,  twice  as  long  does  it  rise  above,  and 
set  below ;  and  so  long  does  he  follow  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  SAdhyas  ^ 

^  The  meaning  of  the  five  Kha^^as  from  6  to  10  is  clear,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  intended  to  show  that  he  who  knows  or  meditates 
on  the  sacrifices  as  described  before,  enjoys  his  reward  in  different 
worlds  with  the  Vasus,  Rudras,  &c.  for  certain  periods  of  lime,  till  at 
last  he  reaches  the  true  Brahman.  Of  these  periods  each  succeed- 
ing one  is  supposed  to  be  double  the  length  of  the  preceding  one. 
This  is  expressed  by  imagining  a  migration  of  the  sun  from  east 
to  south,  west,  north,  and  zenith.  Each  change  of  the  sun  marks 
a  new  world,  and  the  duration  of  each  successive  world  is  com- 
puted as  double  the  duration  of  the  preceding  world.  Similar  ideas 
have  been  more  fully  developed  in  the  Puri«as,  and  the  commen- 
tator is  at  great  pains  to  remove  apparent  contradictions  between 
the  Famimk  and  Vaidik  accounts,  following,  as  Ananda^fianagiri 
remarks,  the  Dravi(/a^rya  (p.  173, 1.  13). 
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Eleventh  KnAi^^DA. 

1.  When  from  thence  he  has  risen  upwards,  he 
neither  rises  nor  sets.  He  is  alone,  standing  in  the 
centre.     And  on  this  there  is  this  verse : 

2.  *  Yonder  he  neither  rises  nor  sets  at  any  time. 
If  this  is  not  true,  ye  gods,  may  I  lose  Brahman.' 

3.  And  indeed  to  him  who  thus  knows  this  Brah- 
ma-upanishad  (the  secret  doctrine  of  the  Veda)  the 
sun  does  not  rise  and  does  not  set.  For  him  there 
is  day,  once  and  for  all  ^ 

4.  This  doctrine  (beginning  with  III,  i,  i)  Brah- 
man (m.  Hira^yagarbha)  told  to  Pra^pati  (Vir4f)> 
PrzL^pati  to  Manu,  Manu  to  his  offspring  (Iksh- 
viku,  &c.)  And  the  father  told  that  (doctrine  of) 
Brahman  (n.)  to  UddAlaka  Aru«i. 

5.  A  father  may  therefore  tell  that  doctrine  of 
Brahman  to  his  eldest  son  *,  or  to  a  worthy  pupil. 

But  no  one  should  tell  it  to  anybody  else,  even  if 
he  gave  him  the  whole  sea-girt  earth,  full  of  treasure, 
for  this  doctrine  is  worth  more  than  that,  yea, 
it  is  worth  more. 

Twelfth  Khanda. 
I.  The  Giyatrt  ^  (verse)  is  everything  whatsoever 
here  exists.     GAyatrl  indeed  is  speech,  for  speech 

'  cr.  ir^.  Up.  VIII,  4, 2. 

'  This  was  tlie  old,  not  the  present  custom,  says  Anandagiri. 
Not  the  father,  but  an  dHrya,  has  now  to  teach  his  pupils. 

'  The  Gayatrt  is  one  of  the  sacred  metres,  and  is  here  to  be 
meditated  on  as  Brahman.  It  is  used  in  the  sense  of  verse,  and 
as  the  name  of  a  famous  hymn.  The  Giyatrt  is  often  praised  as 
the  most  powerful  metre,  and  whatever  can  be  obtained  by  means 
of  the  recitation  of  Gayatrt  verses  is  described  as  the  achievement 
of  the  Giyatrt.  The  etymology  of  giyatri  from  gai  and  trd  is,  of 
course,  fanciful. 
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sings  forth  (geiya-ti)  and  protects  (tr4)ra-te)  every- 
thing that  here  exists. 

2.  That  GAyatri  is  also  the  earth,  for  everything 
that  here  exists  rests  on  the  earth,  and  does  not  go 
beyond. 

3.  That  earth  again  is  the  body  in  man,  for  in 
it  the  vital  airs  (pr4;«as^,  which  are  everything) 
rest,  and  do  not  go  beyond. 

4.  That  body  again  in  man  is  the  heart  within 
man,  for  in  it  the  pri^^s  (which  are  everything) 
rest,  and  do  not  go  beyond. 

5.  That  GAyatrl  has  four  feet'  and  is  sixfold'. 
And  this  is  also  declared  by  a  jRtk  verse  (Rig-veda 

X,  90,  3)  :— 

6.  •  Such  is  the  greatness  of  it  (of  Brahman, 
under  the  disguise  of  GAyatrl  *) ;  greater  than  it  is 
the  Person*  (purusha).  His  feet  are  all  things. 
The  immortal  with  three  feet  is  in  heaven  (i.e.  in 
himself).' 


^  The  pr&^as  may  be  meant Sfbr  the  five  senses,  as  explained  in 
JTi.  I,  2,  I ;  II,  7,  I ;  or  for  the  five  breathings,  as  explained  im- 
mediately afterwards  in  III,  13,  i.  The  commentator  sees  in 
them  everything  that  here  exists  {^h.  Up.  Ill,  15,  4),  and  thus 
establishes  the  likeness  between  the  body  and  the  Giyatrf.  As 
Gdyatrt  is  the  earth,  and  the  earth  the  body,  and  the  body  the 
heart,  Gdyatri  is  in  the  end  to  be  considered  as  the  heart. 

*  The  four  feet  are  explained  as  the  four  quarters  of  the  Gdyatrt 
metre,  of  six  syllables  each.  The  Gdyatr!  really  consists  of  three 
feet  of  eight  syllables  each. 

'  The  Giyatrf  has  been  identified  with  all  beings,  with  speech, 
earth,  body,  heart,  and  the  vital  airs,  and  is  therefore  called  sixfold. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  way  in  which  the  commentator  accounts  for 
the  epithet  *  sixfold.* 

^  Of  Brahman  modified  as  Giyatrt,  having  four  feet,  and  being 
sixfold. 

*  The  real  Brahman,  unmodified  by  form  and  name. 
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.  7.  The  Brahman  which  has  been  thus  described 
(as  immortal  with  three  feet  in  heaven,  and  as  Giya- 
trt)  is  the  same  as  the  ether  which  is  around  us ; 

8.  And  the  ether  which  is  around  us,  is  the  same 
as  the  ether  which  is  within  us.  And  the  ether 
which  is  within  us, 

9.  That  is  the  ether  within  the  heart.  That  ether 
in  the  heart  (as  Brahman)  is  omnipresent  and  un- 
changing. He  who  knows  this  obtains  omnipresent 
and  unchangeable  happiness. 

Thirteenth  Kuanda^. 

1.  For  that  heart  there  are  five  gates  belonging 
to  the  Devas  (the  senses).  The  eastern  gate  is  the 
Yr&nsi  (up-breathing),  that  is  the  eye,  that  is  Aditya 
(the  sun).  Let  a  man  meditate  on  that  as  brightness 
(glory  of  countenance)  and  health.  He  who  knows 
this,  becomes  bright  and  healthy. 

2.  The  southern  gate  is  the  Vy4na  (back- 
breathing),  that  is  the  ear,  that  is  the  moon.  Let 
a  man  meditate  on  that  as  happiness  and  fame. 
He  who  knows  this,  becomes  happy  and  famous. 

3.  The  western  gate  is  the  Ap4na  (down- 
breathing),  that  is  speech,  that  is  Agni  (fire).  Let 
a  man  meditate  on  that  as  glory  of  countenance 
and  health.  He  who  knows  this,  becomes  glorious 
and  healthy. 

4.  The  northern  gate  is  the  Samfina  (on- 
breathing),  that  is  mind,  that  is  Par^nya  (rain). 
Let  a  man  meditate  on  that  as  celebrity  and  beauty. 

*  The  meditation  on  the  five  gates  and  the  five  gatr-keepcrs 
of  the  heart  is  meant  to  be  subservient  to  the  meditation  on 
Brahman,  as  the  ether  in  the  heart,  which,  as  it  is  said  at  th?  end, 
is  actually  seen^d  heard  by  the  senses  as  being  within  the  heart. 
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He  who  knows  this,  becomes  celebrated  and  beau- 
tiful. 

5.  The  upper  gate  is  the  Ud&na  (out-breathing), 
that  is  air,  that  is  ether.  Let  a  man  meditate  on 
that  as  strength  and  greatness.  He  who  knows 
this,  becomes  strong  and  great 

6.  These  are  the  five  men  of  Brahman,  the  door- 
keepers of  the  Svarga  (heaven)  world.  He  who 
knows  these  five  men  of  Brahman,  the  door-keepers 
of  the  Svarga  world,  in  his  family  a  strong  son  is 
born.  He  who  thus  knows  these  five  men  of 
Brahman,  as  the  door-keepers  of  the  Svarga  world, 
enters  himself  the  Svarga  world. 

7.  Now  that  light  which  shines  above  this 
heaven,  higher  than  all,  higher  than  everything, 
in  the  highest  world,  beyond  which  there  are  no 
other  worlds,  that  is  the  same  light  which  is 
within  man.  And  of  this  we  have  this  visible 
proof  ^ : 

8.  Namely,  when  we  thus  perceive  by  touch  the 
warmth  here  in  the  body^.  And  of  it  we  have  this 
audible  proof:  Namely,  when  we  thus,  after  stopping 
our  ears,  listen  to  what  is  like  the  rolling  of  a  car- 
riage, or  the  bellowing  of  an  ox,  or  the  sound  of  a 
burning  fire  *  (within  the  ears).  Let  a  man  meditate 
on  this  as  the  (Brahman)  which  is  seen  and  heard. 

*  The  presence  of  Brahman  in  the  heart  of  man  is  not  to  rest 
on  the  testimony  of  revelation  only,  but  is  here  to  be  established 
by  tlie  evidence  of  the  senses.  Childish  as  the  argument  may 
seem  to  us,  it  shows  at  all  events  how  intently  the  old  Brahmans 
thought  on  the  problem  of  the  evidence  of  the  invisible. 

*  That  warmth  must  come  from  something,  just  as  smoke  comes 
from  fire,  and  this  something  is  supposed  to  be  Brahman  in 
the  heart. 

*  Cf.  Ait  Ar.  Ill,  2,  4,  11-13. 
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He  who  knows  this,  becomes  conspicuous  and  cele- 
brated, yea,  he  becomes  celebrated. 

Fourteenth  Kha^vda. 

1.  All  this  is  Brahman  (n.)  Let  a  man  medi- 
tate on  that  (visible  world)  as  beginning,  ending, 
and  breathing^  in  it  (the  Brahman). 

Now  man  is  a  creature  of  will.  According  to 
what  his  will  is  in  this  world,  so  will  he  be  when  he 
has  departed  this  life.  Let  him  therefore  have  this 
will  and  belief: 

2.  The  intelligent,  whose  body  is  spirit,  whose 
form  is  light,  whose  thoughts  are  true,  whose  nature 
is  like  ether  (omnipresent  and  invisible),  from  whom 
all  works,  all  desires,  all  sweet  odours  and  tastes 
proceed ;  he  who  embraces  all  this,  who  never 
speaks,  and  is  never  surprised, 

.  3.  He  is  my  self  within  the  heart,  smaller  than  a 
/com  of  rice,  smaller  than  a  corn  of  barley,  smaller 
than  a  mustard  seed,  smaller  than  a  canary  seed  or  the 
kernel  of  a  canary  seed.  He  also  is  my  self  within  the 
heart,  greater  than  the  earth,  greater  than  the  sky, 
I  greater  than  heaven,  greater  than  all  these  worlds.  / 
4.  He  from  whom  all  works,  all  desires,  all  sweet 
odours  and  tastes  proceed,  who  embraces  all  this, 
who  never  speaks  ^and  who  is  never  surprised,  he, 
my  self  within  the  heart,  is  that  Brahman  (n.)  When 
I  shall  have  departed  from  hence,  I  shall  obtain  him 
(that  Self).  He  who  has  this  faith  ^  has  no  doubt ; 
thus  said  SincTilyB,^,  yea,  thus  he  said. 

*  Galin  is  explained  by  ^a,  bom,  la,  absorbed,  and  an,  breathing. 
It  is  an  artificial  tenn,  but  fully  recognised  by  the  Vedinta  school, 
and  always  explained  in  this  manner. 

•  Or  he  who  has  faith  and  no  doubt,  will  obtain  this. 
'  This   chapter  is    frequently  quoted   as   the  5S«^ilya-vidy5, 

Veddntasira,  init;  Veddnta-sfttra  III,  3,  31. 
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Fifteenth  Khanda  '. 

1.  The  chest  which  has  the  sky  for  its  circum- 
ference and  the  earth  for  its  bottom,  does  not 
decay,  for  the  quarters  are  its  sides,  and  heaven 
its  Ud  above.  That  chest  is  a  treasury,  and  all 
things  are  within  it 

2.  Its  eastern  quarter  is  called  6^uhil,  its  southern 
Sahamfin^,  its  western  R%Tii,  its  northern  SubhtltA^ 
The  child  of  those  quarters  is  V4yu,  the  air,  and 
he  who  knows  that  the  air  is  indeed  the  cliild  of 
the  quarters,  never  weeps  for  his  sons,  '  I  know  the 
wind  to  be  the  child  of  the  quarters,  may  I  never 
weep  for  my  sons.' 

3.  '  I  turn  to  the  imperishable  chest  with  such 
and  such  and  such  *,'  '  I  turn  to  the  Pr^wa  (life) 
with  such  and  such  and  such.'  '  I  turn  to  BhiJt 
with  such  and  such  and  such,'  '  I  turn  to  BhuvaA 
with  such  and  such  and  such."  '  I  turn  to  Sva^ 
with  such  and  such  and  such.' 

4.  '  When  I  said,  1  turn  to  Prfiwa,  then  Pr^«a 
means  all  whatever  exists  here — to  that  I  turn.' 

5.  '  When  I  said,  I  turn  to  Bht/t,  what  I  said 
is,  I  torn  to  the  earth,  the  sky,  and  heaven." 

'  The  object  or  this  seciion,  the  Kojavi^5na,  is  10  show  how 
the  promise  made  in  III,  1 3,  6,  '  that  a  strong  son  should  be  bora 
in  a  man'E  family,'  is  lo  be  fulfilled. 

'  These  names  are  explaiocd  by  the  commentator  as  follows: 
Because  people  offer  Hbations  (^hvati),  turning  to  the  east,  therefore 
it  is  called  Guhfl.  Because  evil  doers  suffer  (sahante)  in  the  town 
of  Yama,  which  is  in  the  south,  therefore  it  is  called  SahaminS 
The  western  quarter  is  called  R5f  fit,  either  because  it  is  sacred 
to  king  Vanina  (ri^n),  or  on  account  of  the  red  colour  (rSga) 
of  the  twilight.  The  north  is  called  Subhfllil,  because  wealthy 
beings  (bhQtimal),  like  Kuvera  &c.,  reside  there. 

•  Here  the  names  of  the  sons  are  10  be  pronounced. 

[3]  E 
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6.  *  When  I  said,  I  turn  to  Bhuva>4,  what  I  said 
is,  I  turn  to  Agni  (fire),  V&yu  (air),  Aditya  (sun)/ 

7.  *When  1  said,  I  turn  to  Sva>4,  what  I  said  is, 
1  turn  to  the  /?/g-veda,  Ya^ir-veda,  and  Sima-veda. 
That  is  what  I  said,  yea,  that  is  what  I  said.' 

Sixteenth  Khanda\ 

1.  Man  is  sacrifice.  His  (first)  twenty-four  years 
are  the  morning-libation.  The  Giyatrl  has'  twenty- 
four  syllables,  the  morning-libation  is  offered  with 
GAyatrl  hymns.  The  Vasus  are  connected  with 
that  part  of  the  sacrifice.  The  Pr4;/as  (the  five 
senses)  are  the  Vasus,  for  they  make  all  this  to 
abide  (v4sayanti). 

2.  If  anything  ails  him  in  that  (early)  age,  let  him 
say:  *  Ye  PrS^as,  ye  Vasus,  extend  this  my  morning- 
libation  unto  the  midday-libation,  that  I,  the  sacrificer, 
may  not  perish  in  the  midst  of  the  Prd»as  or  Vasus.' 
Thus  he  recovers  from  his  illness,  and  becomes  whole. 

3.  The  next  forty-four  years  are  the  midday- 
libation.  The  Trish/ubh  has  forty-four  syllables, 
the  midday-libation  is  offered  with  Trish/ubh  hymns. 
The  Rudras  are  connected  with  that  part  of  it. 
The  PrA»as  are  the  Rudras,  for  they  make  all 
this  to  cry  (rodayanti). 

4.  If  anything  ails  him  in  that  (second)  age,  let 
him  say:  *  Ye  Prd^as,  ye  Rudras,  extend  this  my 
midday-libation  unto  the  third  libation,  that  I,  the 
sacrificer,  may  not  perish  in  the  midst  of  the 
Pri//as  or  Rudras.'  Thus  he  recovers  from  his  ill- 
ness, and  becomes  whole. 

5.  The    next   forty-eight  years    are    the    third 

^  The  object  of  this  Kha^^a  is  to  show  how  to  obtain  long 
life,  as  promised  before. 
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libation.  The  G^agatt  haa  forty-eight  syllables,  the 
third  libation  is  offered  with  6?agatl  hymns.  The 
Adityas  are  connected  with  that  part  of  it.  The 
FrSims  are  the  Adityas,  for  they  take  up  all  this 
(idadate). 

6.  If  anything  ails  him  in  that  (third)  age,  let  him 
say :  *  Ye  PrA;^as,  ye  Adityas,  extend  this  my  third 
libation  untp  the  foil  age,  that  I,  the  sacrificer,  may 
not  perish  in  the  midst  of  the  Priwas  or  Adityas.' 
Thus  he  recovers  from  his  illness,  and  becomes  whole. 

7.  MahidAsa  Aitareya  (the  son  of  Itard),  who 
knew  this,  said  (addressing  a  disease) :  *  Why  dost 
thou  afflict  me,  as  I  shall  not  die  by  it  ? '  He  lived 
a  hundred  and  sixteen  years  (i.e.  24  +  44  +  48).  He, 
too,  who  knows  this  lives  on  to  a  hundred  and  six- 
teen years. 

Seventeenth  Khanda^. 

1.  When  a  man  (who  is  the  sacrificer)  hungers, 
thirsts,  and  abstains  from  pleasures,  that  is  the 
Dikshd  (initiatory  rite). 

2.  When  a  man  eats,  drinks,  and  enjoys  pleasures, 
he  does  it  with  the  Upasadas  (the  sacrificial  days  on 
which  the  sacrificer  is  allowed  to  partake  of  food). 

3.  When  a  man  laughs,  eats,  and  delights  him- 
self, he  does  it  with  the  Stuta-^astras  (hymns  sung 
and  recited  at  the  sacrifices). 

4.  Penance,  liberality,  righteousness,  kindness, 
truthfulness,  these  form  his  Dakshiwas  (gifts  be- 
stowed on  priests,  &c.) 

5.  Therefore  when  they  say.  'There  will  be  a 

*  Here  we  have  a  representation  of  the  sacrifice  as  performed 
without  any  ceremonial,  and  as  it  is  often  represented  when 
performed  in  thought  only  by  a  man  living  in  tht  forest. 

E  2 
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birth/  and  *  there  has  been  a  birth '  (words  used  at 
the  Soma-sacrifice,  and  really  meaning,  *  He  will 
pour  out  the  Soma-juice/  and  *  he  has  poured  out 
the  Soma-juice'),  that  is  his  new  birth.  His  death 
is  the  Avabhr/tha  ceremony  (when  the  sacrificial 
vessels  are  carried  away  to  be  cleansed). 

6.  Ghora  Angirasa,  after  having  communicated 
this  (view  of  the  sacrifice)  to  Kr/sh»a,  the  son  of 
DevSkl  ^ — and  he  never  thirsted  again  (after  other 
knowledge) — said :  *  Let  a  man,  when  his  end  ap- 

*  The  curious  coincidence  between  Krishna.  Devaktputra,  here 
mentioned  as  a  pupil  of  Ghora  Angirasa,  and  the  famous  Kr/'shna, 
the  son  of  Devakt,  was  first  pointed  out  by  Colebrooke,  Miscell. 
Essays,  II,  177.  Whether  it  is  more  than  a  coincidence,  is  difficult 
to  say.  Certainly  we  can  build  no  other  conclusions  on  it  than 
those  indicated  by  Colebrooke,  that  new  fables  may  have  been 
constructed  elevating  this  personage  to  the  rank  of  a  god.  We 
know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  old  Kn*sh«a  Devakiputra  except 
his  having  been  a  pupil  of  Ghora  Angirasa,  nor  does  there  seem 
to  have  been  any  attempt  made  by  later  Brahmand  to  connect 
their  divine  Kn'shwa,  the  son  of  Vasudeva,  with  the  Kn'sh«a 
Devaktputra  of  our  Upanishad.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
because  the  author  of  the  5d«^ilya-s{itras,  for  instance,  who  is 
very  anxious  to  find  a  jrauta  authority  for  the  worship  of  Krishm, 
Vasudeva  as  the  supreme  deity,  had  to  be  satisfied  with  quoting 
such  modem  compilations  as  the  NdrSya^ropanishad,  Atharvariras, 
VI,  9,  brahma«yo  devaktputro  brahma«yo  madhus^danaA  (see 
•SS/i^ya-sfitras,  ed.  Ballantyne,  p.  36,  translated  by  Cowell,  p.  51), 
without  venturing  to  refer  to  the  Kr/sh«a  Devakiputra  of  the 
JTMndogya-upanishad.  The  occurrence  of  such  names  as  Kr/'sh«a, 
VdsudcN'a,  Madhusiidana  stamps  Upanishads,  like  the  Atmabodha- 
upanishad,  as  modem  (Colebrooke,  Essays,  I,  loi),  and  the  same 
remark  applies,  as  Weber  has  shown,  to  the  Gopdlatdpani-upani- 
shad  (Bibliotheca  Indica,  No.  183),  where  we  actually  find  such 
names  as  Atkrishna  Govinda,  Gopt^anavallabha,  Devaky&m  ^ata^ 
(p.  38),  &c.  Professor  Weber  has  treated  these  questions  very 
fully,  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  to  me  whether  he  wishes  to  go 
beyond  Colebrooke  and  to  admit  more  than  a  similarity  of  name 
between  the  pupil  ^f  Ghora  Angirasa  and  the  friend  of  the  Gopis. 
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proaches,  take  refuge  with  this  Triad  ^ :  "  Thou  art 
the  imperishable,"  "Thou  art  the  unchangeable," 
"  Thou  art  the  edge  of  Prd«a/' '  On  this  subject 
there  are  two  Rii  verses  (Rig-veda  VIII,  6,  30):— 

7.  *  Then  they  see  (within  themselves)  the  ever- 
present  light  of  the  old  seed  (of  the  world,  the  Sat), 
the  highest,  which  is  lighted  in  the  brilliant  (Brah- 
man)/    Rig-veda  I,  50,  10: — 

*  Perceiving  above  the  darkness  (of  ignorance) 
the  higher  light  (in  the  sun),  as  the  higher  light 
within  the  heart,  the  bright  source  (of  light  and 
life)  among  the  gods,  we  have  reached  the  highest 
light,  yea,  the  highest  light*.* 

Eighteenth  KnAiVDA*. 

1.  Let  a  man  meditate  on  mind  as  Brahman  (n,), 
this  is  said  with  reference  to  the  body.  Let  a 
man  meditate  on  the  ether  as  Brahman  (n.),  this  is 
said  with  reference  to  the  Devas.  Thus  both  the 
meditation  which  has  reference  to  the  body,  and  the 
meditation  which  has  reference  to  the  Devas,  has 
been  taught. 

2.  That  Brahman  (mind)  has  four  feet  (quarters). 

'  Let  him  recite  these  three  verses. 

*  Both  these  verses  had  to  be  translated  here  according  to  their 
scholastic  interpretation,  but  they  had  originally  a  totally  different 
meaning.  Even  the  text  was  altered,  divfi  being  changed  to  divi, 
sva^  to  sve.  The  first  is  taken  from  a  hymn  addressed  to  Indra, 
who  after  conquering  the  dark  clouds  brings  back  the  light  of 
the  sun.  When  he  does  that,  then  the  people  see  again,  as 
the  poet  says,  the  daily  light  of  the  old  seed  (from  which  the  sun 
rises)  which  is  lighted  in  heaven.  The  other  verse  belongs  to 
a  hymn  addressed  to  the  sun.  Its  simple  meaning  is:  *  Seeing 
above  the  darkness  (of  the  night)  the  rising  light,  the  Sun,  bright 
among  the  bright,  we  came  towards  the  highest  light.' 

'  This  is  a  further  elucidation  of  Kh.  Up.  HI,  Mi  2. 
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Speech  is  one  foot,  breath  is  one  foot,  the  eye  is  one 
foot,  the  ear  is  one  foot — so  much  with  reference  to 
the  body.  Then  with  reference  to  the  gods,  Agni 
(fire)  is  one  foot,  Vljoi  (air)  is  one  foot,  Aditya  (sun) 
is  one  foot,  the  quarters  are  one  foot.  Thus  both 
the  worship  which  has  reference  to  the  body,  and 
the  worship  which  has  reference  to  the  Devas,  has 
been  taught. 

3.  Speech' is  indeed  the  fourth  foot  of  Brahman. 
That  foot  shines  with  Agni  (fire)  as  its  hght,  and 
warms.  He  who  knows  this,  shines  and  warms  through 
his  celebrity,  fame,  and  glory  of  countenance. 

4.  Breath  is  indeed  the  fourth  foot  of  Brahman. 
That  foot  shines  with  Vdyu  (air)  as  its  light,  and 
warms.  He  who  knows  this,  shines  and  warms  through 
his  celebrity,  fame,  and  glory  of  countenance. 

5.  The  eye  is  indeed  the  fourth  foot  of  Brahman. 
That  foot  shines  with  Aditya  (sun)  as  its  light,  and 
warms.  He  who  knows  this,  shines  and  warms  through 
his  celebrity,  fame,  and  glory  of  countenance. 

6.  The  ear  is  indeed  the  fourth  foot  of  Brahman. 
That  foot  shines  with  the  quarters  as  its  Hght,  and 
warms.  He  who  knows  this,  shines  and  warms  through 
his  celebrity,  fame,  and  glory  of  countenance. 

Nineteenth  Kuanda. 

I.  Aditya  (the  sun^)  is  Brahman,  this  is  the  doc- 
trine, and  this  is  the  fuller  account  of  it : — 

In  the  beginning  this  was  non-existent^.     It  be- 


*  Adilja,  or  the  sun,  had  before  been  represented  as  one  of 
the  four  feet  of  Brahman.  He  is  now  represented  as  Brahman, 
or  as  to  be  njeditatod  on  as  such. 

-  Not  yet  existing,  not  yet  developed  in  form  and  name,  and 
therefore  as  if  not  existing. 
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came  existent,  it  grew.  It  turned  into  an  egg\ 
The  egg  lay  for  the  time  of  a  year.  The  egg 
broke  open.  The  two  halves  were  one  of  silver, 
the  other  of  gold. 

2.  The  silver  one  became  this  earth,  the  golden 
one  the  sky,  the  thick  membrane  (of  the  white)  the 
mountains,  the  thin  membrane  (of  the  yoke)  the 
mist  with  the  clouds,  the  small  veins  the  rivers,  the 
fluid  the  sea. 

3«  And  what  was  born  from  it  that  was  Aditya, 
the  sun.  When  he  was  born  shouts  of  hurrah  arose, 
and  all  beings  arose,  and  all  things  which  they  de- 
sired. Therefore  whenever  the  sun  rises  and  sets, 
shouts  of  hurrah  arise,  and  all  beings  arise,  and  all 
things  which  they  desire. 

4.  If  any  one  knowing  this  meditates  on  the  sun 
as  Brahman,  pleasant  shouts  will  approach  him  and 
will  continue,  yea,  they  will  continue. 


FOURTH    PRAPAr^AKA. 

First  Kuanda  \ 

I.  There  lived  once  upon  a  time  G&nssruti  Pau- 
triya/ia  (the  great-grandson  of  G^ana^ruta),  who  was 
a   pious  giver,  bestowing  much  wealth   upon   the 

^  Anda.  instead  of  a^c/a  is  explained  as  a  Vedic  irregularity. 
A  similar  cosmogony  is  given  in  Manu's  Law  Book,  I,  la  seq. 
See  Keilgren,  Mythus  de  ovo  mundano,  Helsingfors,  1849. 

*  VSyu  (air)  and  Pr&/ia  (breath)  had  before  been  represented 
as  feet  of  Brahman,  as  the  second  pair.  Now  they  are  repre- 
sented as  Brahman,  and  as  to  be  meditated  on  as  such.  This 
is  the  teaching  of  Raikva.  The  language  of  this  chapter  is  very 
obscure,  and  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  translation. 
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people,  and  always  keeping  open  house.  He  built 
places  of  refuge  everywhere,  wishing  that  people 
should  everywhere  eat  of  his  food. 

2.  Once  in  the  night  some  Ha;;^sas  (flamingoes) 
flew  over  his  house,  and  one  flamingo  said  to  an- 
other :  *  Hey,  Bhalliksha,  BhallAksha  (short-sighted 
friend).  The  light  (glory)  of  G^dna^ruti  Pautr^ya^a 
has  spread  like  the  sky.  Do  not  go  near,  that  it 
may  not  bum  thee.' 

3.  The  other  answered  him :  *  How  can  you  speak 
of  him,  being  what  he  is  (a  rS^nya,  noble),  as  if  he 
were  like  Raikva  with  the  car  ^  ? ' 

4.  The  first  replied :  *  How  is  it  with  this  Raikva 
with  the  car  of  whom  thou  speakest  ?  * 

The  otlier  answered :  *  As  (in  a  game  of  dice)  all 
the  lower  casts  *  belong  to  him  who  has  conquered 
with  the  Krita.  cast,  so  whatever  good  deeds  other 
people  perform,  belong  to  that  Raikva.  He  who 
knows  what  he  knows,  he  is  thus  spoken  of  by  me.' 

5.  Gknasruti  Pautrdya^a  overheard  this  conversa- 
tion, and  as  soon  as  he  had  risen  in  the  morning,  he 
said  to  his  door-keeper  (kshattr/) :  *  Friend,  dost  thou 
speak  of  (me,  as  if  I  were)  Raikva  with  the  car  ?' 

He  replied :  *  How  is  it  with  this  Raikva  with  the 
car?' 

6.  The  king  said :  'As  (in  a  game  of  dice),  all  the 
lower  casts  belong  to  him  who  has  conquered  with 
the  Kr^'ta  cast,  so  whatever  good  deeds  other  people 
perform,  belong  to  that  Raikva.  He  who  knows 
what  he  knows,  he  is  thus  spoken  of  by  me.' 

^  Sayugvan  is  explained  as  possessed  of  a  car  with  yoked 
horses  or  oxen.  Could  it  have  meant  originally,  *yoke-feliow, 
equal,'  as  in  Rig-veda  X,  130,  4?  Anquetil  renders  it  by  'semper 
cum  se  ipso  camelum  solutum  habens.' 

*  Instead  of  adhareyi^,  we  must  read  adhare  *y&h. 
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7.  The  door-keeper  went  to  look  for  Raikva,  but 
returned  saying,  '  I  found  him  not."  Then  the  king 
said  :  "Alas !  where  a  Brihmawa  should  be  searched 
for  (in  the  solitude  of  the  forest),  there  go  for  him.' 

8.  The  door-keeper  came  to  a  man  who  was 
lying  beneath  a  car  and  scratching  his  sores '.  He 
addressed  him,  and  said  :  '  Sir,  are  you  Raikva  with 
the  car  ? ' 

He  answered  :  '  Here  1  am.' 
Then  the  door-keeper  returned, and  said:  'I  have 
found  him.' 

Second  Khajvoa. 

1.  Then  CSnajruti  PautrSyawa  took  six  hundred 
cows,  a  necklace,  and  a  carriage  with  mules,  went 
to  Raikva  and  said  : 

2.  ■  Raikva,  here  are  six  hundred  cows,  a  neck- 
lace, and  a  carriage  with  mules  ;  teach  me  the  deity 
which  you  worship,' 

3.  The  other  replied  :  '  Fie,  necklace  and  carriage 
be  thine,  O  ^fldra,  together  with  the  cows.' 

Then  (S^anairuti  Pautraya?*a  took  again  a  thou- 
sand cows,  a  necklace,  a  carriage  with  mules,  and  his 
own  daughter,  and  went  to  him. 

4.  He  said  to  him :  '  Raikva,  there  are  a  thou- 
sand cows,  a  necklace,  a  carriage  with  mules,  this 
wife,  and  this  village  in  which  thou  dwellest.  Sir, 
teach  me ! ' 

5.  He,  opening  her   mouth  ^  said  :    '  You  have 

'  It  is  curious  ihat  in  a  hj-mn  of  the  Athari-a-veda  (V,  zi,  5,  8) 
lakman,  apparenlly  a  disease  of  the  skin,  is  relegated  lo  the  MahS- 
vrrshas,  where  Raikva  dwell.     Roth,  Zur  Literaiur  dea  Veda,  p.  36. 

*  To  find  out  her  age.  The  commentaior  translates, '  Raikva, 
knowing  her  mouih  to  be  the  door  of  knowledge,  i.e.  knowing 
that  for  her  he  might  impart  his  knowledge  to  (Panarruti,  and  that 
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brought  these  (cows  and  other  presents),  O  ^Yidra, 
but  only  by  that  mouth  did  you  make  me  speak/ 

These  are  the  Raikva-par;*a  villages  in  the  country 
of  the  Mahdvr/shas  (mahipu;/yas)  where  Raikva 
dwelt  under  him  ^     And  he  said  to  him  : 

Third  Khanda. 

'  I.  'Air  (viyu)  is  indeed  the  end  of  alP.  For 
when  fire  goes  out,  it  goes  into  air.  When  the  sun 
goes  down,  it  goes  into  air.  When  the  moon  goes 
down,  it  goes  into  air. 

^/  2.  *  When  water  dries  up,  it  goes  into  air.  Air 
indeed  consumes  them  all.  So  much  with  reference 
to  the  Devas. 

3.  *Now  with  reference  to  the  body.  Breath 
(pra;^a)  is  indeed  the  end  of  all.  When  a  man  sleeps, 
speech  goes  into  breath,  so  do  sight,  hearing,  and 
mind.     Breath  indeed  consumes  them  all. 

4.  *  These  are  the  two  ends,  air  among  the  Devas, 
breath  among  the  senses  {^xkn^li)! 

5.  Once  while  ^aunaka  Kipeya  and  Abhipra- 
t&rin  Kdkshaseni  were  being  waited  on  at  their 
meal,  a  religious  student  begged  of  them.  They 
gave  him  nothing. 

6.  He  said  :  '  One  god — who  is  he  ? — swallowed 
the  four  great  ones  ^  he,  the  guardian  of  the  world. 

Gdnajruti  by  bringing  such  rich  gifts  had  become  a  proper  receiver 
of  knowledge,  consented  to  do  what  he  had  before  refused.' 

^  The  commentator  supplies  ad&t,  the  king  gave  the  villages 
to  him. 

*  Sa;7ivarga,  absorption,  whence  sa/vvargavidya,  not  sa^Tisarga. 
It  is  explained  by  samvar^na,  samgrahami,  and  sa/ngrasana,  in 
the  text  itself  by  adana,  eating. 

•  This  must  refer  to  Vdyu  and  Pri«a  swallowing  the  four,  as 
explained  in  IV,  3,  2,  and  IV,  3,  3.    The  commentator  explains 
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O  Kdpeya,  mortals  see  him  not,  O  Abhipratirin, 
though  he  dwells  in  many  places.  He  to  whom  this 
food  belongs,  to  him  it  has  not  been  given  ^' 

7.  5aunaka  K&peya,  pondering  on  that  speech, 
went  to  the  student  and  said :  *  He  is  the  self  of  the 
Devas,  the  creator  of  all  beings,  with  golden  tusks, 
the  eater,  not  without  intelligence*  His  greatness 
is  said  to  be  great  indeed,  because,  without  being 
eaten,  he  eats  even  what  is  not  food  *.  Thus  do  we, 
O  BrahmaiSrin,  meditate  on  that  Being/  Then  he 
said  :  *  Give  him  food.' 

8.  They  gave  him  food.  Now  these  five  (the 
eater  Viyu  (air),  and  his  food,  Agni  (fire),  Aditya 
(sun),  iifandramas  (moon),  Ap  (water))  and  the 
other  five  (the  eater  Prdwa  (breath),  and  his  food, 
speech,  sight,  hearing,  mind)  make  ten,  and  that 
is  the  Kr/ta  (the  highest  ^)  cast  (representing  the 
ten,  the  eaters  and  the  food).  Therefore  in  all 
quarters  those  ten  are  food  (and)  Kr/ta  (the  highest 
cast).     These  are  again  the  Vira^  *  (of  ten  syllables) 

it  by  Pra^pati,  who  is  sometimes  called  Ka.  In  one  sense 
it  would  be  Brahman,  as  represented  by  Vayu  and  Pra«a. 

*  The  food  which  you  have  refused  to  me,  you  have  really 
refused  to  Brahman. 

'  .Saunaka  wishes  the  student  to  understand  that  though  '  mortals 
see  him  not,'  he  sees  and  knowb  him,  viz.  the  god  who,  as 
Viyu,  swallows  all  the  gods,  but  produces  them  again,  and  who, 
as  pra;;a,  swallows  during  sleep  all  senses,  but  produces  them 
again  at  the  time  of  waking. 

'  The  words  are  obscure,  and  the  commentator  does  not  throw 
much  light  on  them.  He  explains,  however,  the  four  casts  of 
the  dice,  the  Knte=r4,  the  Treta=3,  the  Dvapara=2,  the  Kali=i, 
making  together  10,  the  Kr/ta  cast  absorbing  the  other  casts, 
and  thus  counting  ten. 

♦  Vira^,  name  of  a  metre  of  ten  syllables,  and  also  a  name 
of  food.    One  expects,  '  which  is  the  food  and  eats  the  food.' 
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which  eats  the  food  Through  this  all  this  becomes 
seen.  He  who  knows  this  sees  all  this  and  becomes  an 
eater  of  food,  yea,  he  becomes  an  eater  of  food. 

Fourth  Khajvda^ 

1.  SatyakAma,  the  son  of  G^abdli,  addressed  his 
mother  and  said  :  *  I  wish  to  become  a  Brahmaifedrin 
{religious  student),  mother.  Of  what  family  am  I?' 

2.  She  said  to  him  :  *  I  do  not  know,  my  child, 
of  what  family  thou  art  In  my  youth  when  I  had 
to  move  about  much  as  a  servant  (waiting  on  the 
guests  in  my  father  s  house),  I  conceived  thee.  I  do 
not  know  of  what  family  thou  art.  I  am  G^abdli  by 
name,  thou  art  Satyakdma  (Philalethes).  Say  that 
thou  art  Satyak^ma  GkhSAsiJ 

3.  He  going  to  Gautama  HAridrumata  said  to 
him,  *  I  wish  to  become  a  Brahma>fdrin  with  you. 
Sir.    May  I  come  to  you.  Sir  ?* 

4.  He  said  to  him  :  *  Of  what  family  are  you,  my 
friend  ?'  He  replied  :  *  I  do  not  know,  Sir,  of  what 
family  I  am.  I  asked  my  mother,  and  she  answered  : 
"In  my  youth  when  I  had  to  move  about  much  as 
a  servant,  I  conceived  thee.  I  do  not  know  of  what 
family  thou  art.  I  am  Cabili  by  name,  thou  art 
Satyakdma,"  I  am  therefore  Satyakdma  6^dbila,  Sir.* 

5.  He  said  to  him  :    *  No  one  but  a  true  Br4h 
ma«a  would  thus  speak  out.     Go  and  fetch  fuel, 
friend,  I  shall  initiate  you.     You  have  not  swerved 
from  the  truth.* 

Having  initiated  him,  he  chose  four  hundred 
lean  and  weak  cows,  and  said :  *  Tend  these,  friend.' 

*  This  carries  on  the  explanation  of  the  four  feet  of  Brahman, 
as  first  mentioned  in  III,  18,  i.  Each  foot  or  quarter  of  Brahman 
is  represented  as  fourfold,  and  the  knowledge  of  these  sixteen  parts 
is  called  the  Shoe&fakal&vidyd. 
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He  drove  them  out  and  said  to  himself^ '  I  shall  not 
return  unless  I  bring  back  a  thousand/  He  dwelt  a 
number  of  years  (in  the  forest),  and  when  the  cows 
had  become  a  thousand, 

Fifth  Khanda. 

1 .  The  bull  of  the  herd  (meant  for  Vdyu)  said  to 
him :  *  SatyakAma ! '  He  replied  :  *  Sir ! '  The  bull 
said :  *  We  have  become  a  thousand,  lead  us  to  the 
house  of  the  teacher ; 

2.  'And  I  will  declare  to  you  one  foot  of  Brahman/ 
*  Declare  it,  Sir,'  he  replied. 

He  said  to  him  :  *  The  eastern  region  is  one  quar- 
ter, the  western  region  is  one  quarter,  the  southern 
region  is  one  quarter,  the  northern  region  is  one 
quarter.  This  is  a  foot  of  Brahman,  consisting  of 
the  four  quarters,  and  called  Praklreivat  (endowed 
with  splendour). 

3.  *  He  who  knows  this  and  meditates  on  the  foot 
of  Brahman,  consisting  of  four  quarters,  by  the  name 
of  Praki^vat,  becomes  endowed  with  splendour  in 
this  world.  He  conquers  the  resplendent  worlds, 
whoever  knows  this  and  meditates  on  the  foot  of 
Brahman,  consisting  of  the  four  quarters,  by  the 
name  of  Praklyavat. 

Sixth  Khanda. 

I.  *Agni  will  declare  to  you  another  foot  of 
Brahman/ 

(After  these  words  of  the  bull),  Satyak&ma,  on 
the  morrow,  drove  the  cows  (towards  the  house  of 
the  teacher).  And  when  they  came  towards  the 
evening,  he  lighted  a  fire,  penned  the  cows,  laid 
wood  on  the  fire,  and  sat  down  behind  the  fire, 
looking  to  the  east 
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2.  Then  Agni  (the  fire)  said  to  him:  'Satyakima!' 
He  replied:  *Sir/ 

3^  Agni  said :  *  Friend,  I  will  declare  unto  you 
one  foot  of  Brahman.' 

*  Declare  it,  Sir,*  he  replied. 

He  said  to  him :  '  The  earth  is  one  quarter,  the 
sky  is  one  quarter,  the  heaven  is  one  quarter,  the 
ocean  is  one  quarter.  This  is  a  foot  of  Brahman, 
consisting  of  four  quarters,  and  called  Anantavat 
(endless), 

4.  *  He  who  knows  this  and  meditates  on  the  foot 
of  Brahman,  consisting  of  four  quarters,  by  the  name 
of  Anantavat,  becomes  endless  in  this  world.  He 
conquers  the  endless  worlds,  whoever  knows  this 
and  meditates  on  the  foot  of  Brahman,  consisting  of 
four  quarters,  by  the  name  of  Anantavat. 

Seventh  Khanda. 

1.  *A  Ha;«sa  (flamingo,  meant  for  the  sun)  will 
declare  to  you  another  foot  of  Brahman.* 

(After  these  words  of  Agni),  Satyakfima,  on  the 
morrow,  drove  the  cows  onward.  And  when  they 
came  towards  the  evening,  he  lighted  a  fire,  penned 
the  cows,  laid  wood  on  the  fire,  and  sat  down  behind 
the  fire,  looking  toward  the  east. 

2.  Then  a  Ha;«sa  flew  near  and  said  to  him  : 
*  Satyak&ma.*     He  replied  :  *  Sir.* 

3.  The  HzmssL  said :  *  Friend,  I  will  declare  unto 
you  one  foot  of  Brahman.* 

'  Declare  it,  Sir,'  he  replied. 

He  said  to  him:  'Fire  is  one  quarter,  the  sun 
is  one  quarter,  the  moon  is  one  quarter,  lightning  is 
one  quarter.  This  is  a  foot  of  Brahman,  consisting 
of  four  quarters,  and  called  G^yotishmat  (full  of  light). 
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4.  *  He  who  knows  this  and  meditates  on  the 
foot  of  Brahman,  consisting  of  four  quarters,  by  the 
name  of  (7yotishmat,  becomes  full  of  light  in  this 
world.  He  conquers  die  worlds  which  are  full  of 
light,  whoever  knows  this  and  meditates  on  the 
foot  of  Brahman,  consisting  of  four  quarters,  by  the 
name  of  G^yotishmat 

Eighth  Khanda. 

1.  *A  diver-bird  (Madgu,  meant  for  Pri«a)  wuU 
declare  to  you  another  foot  of  Brahman.' 

(After  these  words  of  the  Ha/wsa),  Satyakdma,  on 
the  morrow,  drove  the  cows  onward.  And  when  they 
came  towards  the  evening,  he  lighted  a  fire,  penned 
the  cows,  laid  wood  on  the  fire,  and  sat  down  be- 
hind the  fire,  looking  toward  the  east. 

2.  Then  a  diver  flew  near  and  said  to  him  : 
'SatyakAma.'     He  replied:  *Sir.' 

3.  The  diver  said :  *  Friend,  I  will  declare  unto 
you  one  foot  of  Brahman.' 

*  Declare  it.  Sir,'  he  replied. 

He  said  to  him  :  *  Breath  is  one  quarter,  the  eye 
is  one  quarter,  the  ear  is  one  quarter,  the  mind  is 
one  quarter.  This  is  a  foot  of  Brahman,  consisting 
of  four  quarters,  and  called  Ayatanavat  (having  a 
home). 

'  He  who  knows  this  and  meditates  on  the  foot 
of  Brahman,  consisting  of  four  quarters,  by  the 
name  of  Ayatanavat,  becomes  possessed  of  a  home 
in  this  world.  He  conquers  the  worlds  which  offer 
a  home,  whoever  knows  this  and  meditates  on  the 
foot  of  Brahman,  consisting  of  four  quarters,  by  the 
name  of  Ayatanavat.' 
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Ninth  Khanda. 

1.  Thus  he  reached  the  house  of  his  teacher. 
The  teacher  said  to  him :  '  Satyak&ma.'  He  re- 
plied: 'Sir/ 

2.  The  teacher  said :  *  Friend,  you  shine  like 
one  who  knows  Brahman.  Who  then  has  taught 
you*?'  He  replied:  *  Not  men.  But  you  only, 
Sir,  I  wish,  should  teach  me  * ; 

3.  '  For  I  have  heard  from  men  like  you,  Sir, 
that  only  knowledge  which  is  learnt  from  a  teacher 
(Aidrya),  leads  to  real  good.'  Then  he  taught  him 
the  same  knowledge.  Nothing  was  left  out,  yea, 
nothing  was  left  out. 

Tenth  Khanda^. 

1.  Upako^ala  K&maUyana  dwelt  as  a  Brahma- 
>5Arin  (religious  student)  in  the  house  of  Satyakima 
Cibdla.  He  tended  his  fires  for  twelve  years.  But 
the  teacher,  though  he  allowed  other  pupils  (after 
they  had  learnt  the  sacred  books)  to  depart  to  their 
own  homes,  did  not  allow  Upako^ala  to  depart. 

2.  Then  his  wife  said  to  him  :  '  This  student,  who 
is  quite  exhausted  (with  austerities),  has  carefully 
tended  your  fires.  Let  not  the  fires  themselves  blame 
you,  but  teach  him.'  The  teacher,  however,  went 
away  on  a  journey  without  having  taught  him. 

3.  The  student  from  sorrow  was  not  able  to  eat. 

^  It  would  have  been  a  great  offence  if  Satyakima  had  accepted 
instniction  from  any  man,  except  bis  recognised  teacher. 

*  The  text  should  be,  bhagavi^ns  tv  eva  me  kime  biHyit  (me 
Idme = mzmekJ^Mydm). 

*  The  Upako^ala-vidyi  teaches  first  Brahman  as  the  cause,  and 
then  in  its  various  forms,  and  is  therefore  called  dtmavidyi  and 
agnividyft. 
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Then  the  wife  of  the  teacher  said  to  him  :  *  Student, 
eat!  Why  do  you  not  eat?'  He  said:  'There  are 
many  desires  in  this  man  here,  which  lose  themselves 
in  different  directions.  I  am  full  of  sorrows,  and 
shall  take  no  food' 

4.  Thereupon  the  fires  said  among  themselves: 
*  This  student,  who  is  quite  exhausted,  has  carefully 
tended  us.  Well,  let  us  teach  him/  They  said  to 
him : 

5.  *  Breath  is  Brahman,  Ka  (pleasure)  is  Brahman, 
Kha  (ether)  is  Brahman/ 

He  said:  *I  understand  that  breath  is  Brahman, 
but  I  do  not  understand  Ka  or  Kha  ^' 

They  said :  *  What  is  Ka  is  Kha,  what  is  Kha  is 
Ka^'  They  therefore  taught  him  Brahman  as 
breath,  and  as  the  ether  (in  the  heart)  \ 

Eleventh  Khanda. 

I.  After  that  the  Gdrhapatya  fire*  taught  him: 
'  Earth,  fire,  food,  and  the  sun  (these  are  my  forms,  or 

^  I  do  not  understand,  he  means,  how  Ka,  which  means  pleasure, 
and  is  non-eternal,  and  how  Kha,  which  means  ether,  and  is  not 
intelligent,  can  be  Brahman. 

*  The  commentator  explains  as  follows: — Ka  is  pleasure,  and 
Kha  is  ether,  but  these  two  words  are  to  determine  each  other 
mutually,  and  thus  to  form  one  idea.  Ka  therefore  does  not 
mean  ordinary  pleasures,  but  pleasures  such  as  belong  to  Kha, 
the  ether.  And  Kha  does  not  signify  the  ordinary  outward  ether, 
but  the  ether  in  the  heart,  which  alone  is  capable  of  pleasure. 
What  is  meant  by  Ka  and  Kha  is  therefore  the  sentient  ether 
in  the  heart,  and  that  is  Brahman,  while  PrS;ia,  breath,  is  Brahman, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  united  with  the  ether  in  the  heart. 

*  And  as  its  ether,  i.e.  as  the  ether  in  the  heart,  the  Brahman, 
with  which  priwa  is  connected.    Comm. 

*  The  household  altar. 

[3]  F 
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forms  of  Brahman).    The  person  that  is  seen  in 
the  sun,  I  am  he,  I  am  he  indeed  ^ 

2.  *  He  who  knowing  this  meditates  on  him, 
destroys  sin,  obtains  the  world  (of  Agni*  GArha- 
patya),  reaches  his  full  age,  and  lives  long;  his 
descendants  do  not  perish.  We  guard  him  in  this 
world  and  in  the  other,  whosoever  knowing  this 
meditates  on  him.' 

Twelfth  Khanda. 

1.  Then  the  AnvdhSrya  fire^  taught  him: 
*  Water,  the  quarters,  the  stars,  the  moon  (these 
are  my  forms).  The  person  that  is  seen  in  the 
moon,  I  am  he,  I  am  he  indeed. 

2.  *  He  who  knowing  this  meditates  on  him, 
destroys  sin,  obtains  the  world  (of  Agni  Anv4- 
hdrya),  reaches  his  full  age,  and  lives  long;  his 
descendants  do  not  perish.  We  guard  him  in  this 
world  and  in  the  other,  whosoever  knowing  this 
meditates  on  him.' 

Thirteenth  Khanda. 

I.  Then  the  Ahavanlya*  fire  taught  him  :  *  Breath, 
ether,  heaven,  and  lightning  (these  are  my  forms). 
The  person  that  is  seen  in  the  lightning,  I  am  he, 
I  am  he  indeed. 

^  Fanciful  similarities  and  relations  between  the  fires  of  the  three 
altars  and  their  various  forms  and  manifestations  are  pointed  out 
bj  the  commentator.  Thus  earth  and  food  are  represented  as 
warmed  and  boiled  by  the  fire.  The  sun  is  said  to  give  warmth 
and  light  like  the  fire  of  the  altar.  The  chief  point,  however,  is 
that  in  all  of  them  Brahman  is  manifested. 

*  The  altar  on  the  right.  Anv&h&rya  is  a  sacrificial  oblation, 
chiefly  one  intended  for  the  manes. 

'  The  Ahavanfya  altar  is  the  altar  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
sacrificial  ground. 
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2.  'He  who  knowing  this  medicates  on  him, 
destroys  sin,  obtains  the  world  (of  Agni  Ahava- 
nlya),  reaches  his  full  age,  and  lives  long;  his 
descendants  do  not  perish.  We  guard  him  in  this 
world  and  in  the  other,  whosoever  knowing  this 
meditates  on  him/ 

Fourteenth  Khanda. 

1.  Then  they  all  said:  '  Upako^ala,  this  is  our 
knowledge,  our  friend,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
Self,  but  the  teacher  will  tell  you  the  way  {to 
another  life)/ 

2.  In  time  his  teacher  came  back,  and  said  to 
him:  *  Upako^ala/  He  answered:  'Sir/  The 
teacher  said :  *  Friend,  your  face  shines  like  that  of 
one  who  knows  Brahman.     Who  has  taught  you  ?' 

*  Who  should  teach  me.  Sir  ?'  he  said.  He  denies, 
as  it  were.  And  he  said  (pointing)  to  the  fires: 
'Are  these  fires  other  than  fires?* 

The  teacher  said :  *  What,  my  friend,  have  these 
fires  told  you  ? ' 

3.  He  answered:  'This'  (repeating  some  of  what 
they  had  told  him). 

The  teacher  said :  '  My  friend,  they  have  taught 
you  about  the  worlds,  but  I  shall  tell  you  this ;  and 
as  water  does  not  cling  to  a  lotus  leaf,  so  no  evil 
deed  clings  to  one  who  knows  it'  He  said:  'Sir, 
tell  it  me.' 

Fifteenth  Khanda. 

I.  He  said :  '  The  person  that  is  seen  in  the  eye, 
that  is  the  Self.  This  is  the  immortal,  the  fearless, 
this  is  Brahman*.    Even  though  they  drop  melted 

*  This  is  also  the  teaching  of  Pra^pati  in  VIII,  .7,  4. 

F  2 
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butter  or  water  on   him,   it  runs  away   on  both 
sides  \ 

2.  'They  call  him  SawyadvAma,  for  all  blessings 
(vdma)  go  towards  him  (sa;«yanti).  All  blessings 
go  towards  him  who  knows  this. 

3.  *  He  is  also  Vimanl,  for  he  leads  (nayati)  all 
blessings  (vima).  He  leads  all  blessings  who 
knows  this. 

4.  *  He  is  also  Bhimani,  for  he  shines  (bhAti) 
in  all  worlds.  He  who  knows  this,  shines  in  all 
worlds. 

5.  *  Now  (if  one  who  knows  this,  dies),  whether 
people  perform  obsequies  for  him  or  no,  he  goes 
to  light  (ariis)^  from  light  to  day,  from  day  to 
the  light  half  of  the  moon,  from  the  light  half  of 
the  moon  to  the  six  months  during  which  the  sun 
goes  to  the  north,  from  the  months  to  the  year, 
from  the  year  to  the  sun,  from  the  sun  to  the  moon, 
from  the  moon  to  the  lightning.  There  is  a  person 
not  human, 

6.  *  He  leads  them  to  Brahman.  This  is  the  path 
of  the  Devas,  the  path  that  leads  to  Brahman. 
Those  who  proceed  on  that  path,  do  not  return 
to  the  life  of  man,  yea,  they  do  not  return.' 

Sixteenth  KhaatdaI 

I.  Verily,  he  who  purifies  (V4yu)  is  the  sacrifice, 
for  he  (the  air)  moving  along,  purifies  everything. 

*  It  does  so  in  the  eye,  and  likewise  with  the  person  in  the  eye, 
who  is  not  affected  by  an3nhing.    Cf.  J^k.  Up.  IV,  14,  3. 

*  The  commentator  takes  light,  day,  &c.  as  persons,  or  devatis. 
Cf.  ITA.  Up.  V,  10,  I. 

'  If  any  mistakes  happen  during  the  performance  of  a  sacri- 
fice, as  described  before,  ihey  are  remedied  by  certain  interjectional 
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Because  moving  along  he  purifies  everything,  there- 
fore he  is  the  sacrifice.  Of  that  sacrifice  there  are 
two  ways,  by  mind  and  by  speech. 

2.  The  Brahman  priest  performs  one  of  them 
in  his  mind  \  the  Hotri,  Adhvaryu,  and  Udgkiri 
priests  perform  the  other  by  words.  When  the 
Brahman  priest,  after  the  PrdtaranuvAka  ceremony 
has  begun,  but  before  the  recitation  of  the  Paridhi- 
nly4  hymn,  has  (to  break  his  silence  and)  to  speak, 

3.  He  performs  perfectly  the  one  way  only  (that 
by  words),  but  the  other  is  injured.  As  a  man 
walking  on  one  foot,  or  a  carriage  going  on  one 
wheel,  is  injured,  his  sacrifice  is  injured,  and  with 
the  injured  sacrifice  the  sacrificer  is  injured;  yes, 
having  sacrificed,  he  becomes  worse. 

4.  But  when  after  the   Prdtaranuvdka  ceremony 
has  begun,  and  before  the  recitation  of  the  ParidhA 
ntyd  hymn,  the  Brahman  priest  has  not  (to  break 
his  silence  and)  to  speak,  they  perform  both  ways 
perfectly,  and  neither  of  them  is  injured. 

5.  As  a  man  walking  on  two  legs  and  a  carriage 
going  on  two  wheels  gets  on,  so  his  sacrifice  gets  on^ 
and  with  the  successful  sacrifice  the  sacrificer  gets 
on  ;  yes,  having  sacrificed,  he  becomes  better. 

syllables  (vydhr/ti),  the  nature  of  which  is  next  described.    All  this 
is  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  forest. 

*  While  the  other  priests  perfonn  the  sacrifice,  the  Brahman 
priest  has  to  remain  silent,  following  the  whole  sacrifice  in  his 
mind,  and  watching  that  no  mistake  be  committed.  IS  a  mistake 
is  committed,  he  has  to  correct  it,  and  for  that  purpose  certain 
corrective  penances  (priyajiitta)  are  enjoined.  The  performance 
of  the  Brahman  priest  resembles  the  meditations  of  the  sages  in 
the  forest,  and  therefore  this  chapter  is  here  inserted. 
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Seventeenth  KnAi^DA. 

1.  Praj^pati  brooded  over  the  worlds,  and  from 
them  thus  brooded  on  he  squeezed  out  the  essences, 
Agni  (fire)  from  the  earth,  V4yu  (air)  from  the  sky, 
Aditya  (the  sun)  from  heaven. 

2.  He  brooded  over  these  three  deities,  and 
from  them  thus  brooded  on  he  squeezed  out  the 
essences,  the  Rik  verses  from  Agni,  the  Yafus 
verses  from  V4yu,  the  Siman  verses  from  Aditya. 

3.  He  brooded  over  the  threefold  knowledge 
(the  three  Vedas),  and  from  it  thus  brooded  on  he 
squeezed  out  the  essences,  the  sacred  interjection 
Bh6s  from  the  Rik  verses,  the  sacred  interjection 
Bhuvas  from  the  Yz^s  verses,  the  sacred  inter- 
jection Svar  from  the  Siman  verses. 

4.  If  the  sacrifice  is  injured  from  the  /?^g-veda 
side,  let  him  offer  a  libation  in  the  GArhapatya  fire, 
saying,  Bhft^,  Sv&ha  !  Thus  does  he  bind  together 
and  heal,  by  means  of  the  essence  and  the  power 
of  the  Rik  verses  themselves,  whatever  break  the 
Rik  sacrifice  may  have  suffered. 

5.  If  the  sacrifice  is  injured  from  the  Yajfur-veda 
side,  let  him  offer  a  libation  in  the  Dakshi«a  fire, 
saying,  Bhuva^,  Sv4h4 !  Thus  does  he  bind  together 
and  heal,  by-  means  of  the  essence  and  the  power 
of  the  Ya^s  verses  themselves,  whatever  break  the 
Ya^us  sacrifice  may  have  suffered. 

6.  If  the  sacrifice  is  injured  by  the  Sima-veda 
side,  let  him  offer  a  libation  in  the  Ahavanlya  fire, 
saying,  Sva^,  Sv&hd !  Thus  does  he  bind  together 
and  heal,  by  means  of  the  essence  and  the  power 
of  the  Sfiman  verses  themselves,  whatever  break  the 
Sdman  sacrifice  may  have  suffered. 
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7-  As  one  binds  (softens)  gold  by  means  of 
Iava«a '  (borax),  and  silver  by  means  of  gold,  and 
tin  by  means  of  silver,  and  lead  by  means  of  tin, 
and  iron  (loha)  by  means  of  lead,  and  wood  by 
means  of  iron,  or  also  by  means  of  leather, 

8.  Thus  does  one  bind  together  and  heal  any 
break  in  the  sacrifice  by  means  of  (the  Vyahmis  or 
sacrificial  interjections  which  are)  the  essence  and 
strength  of  the  three  worlds,  of  the  deities,  and  of 
the  threefold  knowledge.  That  sacrifice  is  healed  * 
in  which  there  is  a  Brahman  priest  who  knows  this. 

g.  That  sacrifice  is  inclined  towards  the  north 
(in  the  right  way)  in  which  there  is  a  Brahman  priest 
who  knows  this.  And  with  regard  to  such  a  Brah- 
man priest  there  is  the  following  GStha  ':  '  Where- 
ever  it  falls  back,  thither  the  man  *  goes.' — viz.  the 
Brahmanonly,  as  one  of  the  i'?/tvi^  priests.  'He  saves 
the  Kurus  as  a  mare '  (viz.  a  Brahman  priest  who 

^vana,  a  kind   of  sail,  explained  by  kshira  and  /aiika  or 
It  13  evidently  borax,  vhich  is  still  imported  from  the 
^B  Indies  under  the  name  of  tincal,  and  used  as  a  flux  in  chemi- 
cal processes. 

*  Bhesh^^^kriia,  explained  by  bhesha,fena  'iva  kr;laA  samskr/iaA, 
and  also  by  itikitsakena  siuikshitena  '  esha  ys^o  bhavati,'  which 
looks  as  if  the  commentalor  had  taken  it  as  a  genitive  of 
bhcsha^kri't. 

*  This  GdthI  (or,  according  to  iSafikara,  AnugStha)  is  probably 
a  Gdyatri,  though  Anandagiri  says  that  it  is  not  in  the  GSyatrt 
or  any  other  definite  metre.  It  may  have  been  originaUy  '  yato 
yata  avartate,  tattad  g^i/ali  m^nava^,  kurQn  axvSbhirakshati.' 
This  might  be  taken  from  an  old  epic  ballad,  ■  Wherever  the  army 
fell  bach,  ihither  the  man  went ;  the  mare  (mares  being  preferred 
to  stallions  in  war)  saves  the  Kurus.'  That  verse  was  applied  to  the 
Brahman  priest  succouring  the  sacrifice,  wLe never  it  seemed  to  waver, 
and  protecting  the  Kurus,  i.e.  the  performers  of  the  sacrtiice. 

*  MSnava,  explained  from  mauna,  or  manana,  but  possibly  ori- 
ginaUy, a  descendant  of  Manu. 
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knows  this,  saves  the  sacrifice,  the  sacrificer,  and  all 
the  other  priests).  Therefore  let  a  man  make  him 
who  knows  this  his  Brahman  priest,  not  one  who 
does  not  know  it,  who  does  not  know  it. 


FIFTH    PRAPAr/TAKA^ 

First  Kuanda. 

1.  He  who  knows  the  oldest  and  the  best  be- 
comes himself  the  oldest  and  the  best.  Breath 
indeed  is  the  oldest  and  the  best. 

2.  He  who  knows  the  richest,  becomes  himself 
the  richest.     Speech  indeed  is  the  richest 

3.  He  who  knows  the  firm  rest,  becomes  himself 
firm  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.  The  eye  indeed 
is  the  firm  rest 

4.  He  who  knows  success,  his  wishes  succeed, 
both  his  divine  and  human  wishes.  The  ear  indeed 
is  success. 

5.  He  who  knows  the  home,  becomes  a  home 
of  his  people.     The  mind  indeed  is  the  home. 

6.  The  five  senses  quarrelled  together  ^  who  was 
the  best,  saying,  I  am  better,  I  am  better. 

*  The  chief  object  is  to  shOw  the  different  ways  on  which  people 
proceed  after  death.  One  of  these  ways,  the  Devapatha  that  leads 
to  Brahman  and  from  which  there  is  no  return,  has  been  described, 
IV,  15.  The  other  ways  for  those  who  on  earth  know  the 
conditioned  Brahman  only,  have  to  be  discussed  now. 

*  The  same  fable,  the  priwasa^wvdda  or  prSwavidyft,  js  told  in 
the  Br/liaddrawyaka  VI,  i,  1-14,  the  Aitareya  Ar.  II,  4,  the  Kaush. 
Up.  Ill,  3,  and  the  Pra^na  Up.  II,  3.  The  last  is  the  simplest 
version  of  all,  but  it  does  not  follow  therefore  that  it  is  the  oldest 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  fables  apparently  more  alike,  yet 
in  reality  differing  from  each  other  more  characteristically  than  this 
fable  and  the  fable  told  to  the  plebeians  by  Menenius  Agrippa. 
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7.  They  went  to  their  father  Pra^pati  and  said : 
'  Sir,  who  is  the  best  of  us  ?'     He  replied :  *  He  by 
whose  departure  the  body  seems  worse  than  worst,  / 
he  is  the  best  of  you.' 

8.  The  tongue  (speech)  departed,  and  having 
been  absent  for  a  year,  it  came  round  and  said: 
*  How  have  you  been  able  to  live  without  me  ?' 
They  replied :  '  Like  mute  people,  not  speaking,  but 
breathing  with  the  breath,  seeing  with  the  eye, 
hearing  with  the  ear,  thinking  with  the  mind.  Thus  ^ 
we  lived.*    Then  speech  went  back. 

9.  The  eye  (sight)  departed,  and  having  been 
absent  for  a  year,  it  came  round  and  said :  *  How 
have  you  been  able  to  live  without  me  ?'  They 
replied  :  *  Like  blind  people,  not  seeing,  but  breath- 
ing with  the  breath,  speaking  with  the  tongue, 
hearing  with  the  ear,  thinking  with  the  mind.  Thus  f 
we  lived.'     Then  the  eye  went  back. 

ID.  The  ear  (hearing)  departed,  and  having  been 
absent  for  a  year,  it  came  round  and  said :  *  How 
have  you  been  able  to  live  without  me  ? '  They ' 
replied :  '  Like  deaf  people,  not  hearing,  but  breath- 
ing with  the  breath,  speaking  with  the  tongue, 
thinking  with  the  mind.  Thus  we  lived'  Then 
the  ear  went  back.  ( 

11.  The  mind  departed,  and  having  been  absent 
for  a  year,  it  came  round  and  said :  *  How  have 
you  been  able  to  live  without  me  ?'  They  replied : 
'  Like  children  whose  mind  is  not  yet  formed,  but 
breathing  with  the  breath,  speaking  with  the  tongue, 
seeing  with  the  eye,  hearing  with  the  ear.  Thus  we  i 
lived.'     Then  the  mind  went  back. 

12.  The  breath,  when  on  the  point  of  departing, 
tore  up  the  other  senses,  as  a  horse,  going  to  start,  \ 
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might  tear  up  the  pegs  to  which  he  is  tethered  ^ 
They  came  to  him  and  said :  *  Sir,  be  thou  (our  lord); 
thou  art  the  best  among  us.  Do  not  depart  from  us !' 

13.  Then  the  tongue  said  to  him:  'If  I  am  the 
richest,  thou  art  the  richest/  The  eye  said  to  him : 
*  If  I  am  the  firm  rest,  thou  art  the  firm  rest  *.' 

14.  The  ear  said  to  him :  *  If  I  am  success,  thou 
art  success/  The  mind  said  to  him  :  *  If  I  am  the 
home,  thou  art  the  home/ 

15.  And  people  do  not  call  them,  the  tongues, 
the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  minds,  but  the  breaths 
{pr&na,^  the  senses).     For  breath  are  all  these. 

Second   Khajvda. 

1.  Breath  said:  'What  shall  be  my  food.^* 
They  answered :  '  Whatever  there  is,  even  unto 
dogs  and  birds.'  Therefore  this  is  food  for  Ana 
(the  breather).  His  name  is  clearly  Ana*.  To 
him  who  knows  this  there  is  nothing  that  is  not 
(proper)  food. 

2.  He  said:  'What  shall  be  my  dress?'  They 
answered :  *  Water.'  Therefore  wise  people,  when 
they  are  going  to  eat  food,  surround  their  food  be- 
fore and  after  with  water*.  He  (prA»a)  thus  gains 
a  dress,  and  is  no  longer  naked  *. 

*  PsuMxa,  fetter,  wtdrj,  pedica,  a  word  now  well  known,  but 
which  Burnouf  (Commentaire  sur  le  Ya9na,  Notes,  CLXXIV) 
tried  in  vain  to  decipher. 

*  Burnouf  rightly  preferred  pratish/Wsi  to  pratish/^fo  'si,  though 
the  commentary  on  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  Br/hadira- 
;iyaka  seems  to  favour  tatpratishMo  'si. 

'  Ana,  breather,  more  general  than  pra-ana=prd/fa,  forth- 
breather,  and  the  other  more  specified  names  of  breath. 

*  They  rinse  the  mouth  before  and  after  every  meal. 

*  We  expect,  fHe  who  knows  this'  instead  of  prinsL,  but  as 
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3.  Satyakama  CSbala,  after  he  had  communi- 
cated this  to  Goiruti  Vaiydghrapadya,  said  to  him  : 
■  If  you  were  to  tell  this  to  a  dry  stick,  branclies 
would  grow,  and  leaves  spring  from  it' 


4.  If  ^  a  man  wishes  to  reach  greatness.  let  him 
perform  the  Diksha  '  (preparatory  rite)  on  the  day  of 
the  new  moon,  and  then,  on  the  night  of  the  full 
moon,  let  him  stir  a  mash  of  all  kinds  of  herbs 
with  curds  and  honey,  and  let  him  pour  ghee  on  the 
fire  (4vasathya  laukika),  saying,  '  Sv^hd  to  the  oldest 
and  the  best."  After  that  let  him  throw  all  that 
remains  (of  the  ghee)^  into  the  mash. 

5.  In  the  same  manner  let  him  pour  ghee  on 
the  fire,  saying,  'Svfiha  to  the  richest.'  After  that 
let  him  throw  all  that  remains  together  into  the 
mash. 

In  the  same  manner  let  him  pour  ghee  on  the  fire, 
saying,  '  SvahS.  to  the  firm  rest.'  After  that  let  him 
throw  all  that  remains  together  into  the  mash. 

In  the  same  manner  let  him  pour  ghee  on  the 
fire,  saying,  '  SvahS  to  success.'  After  that  let  him 
throw  all  that  remains  together  into  the  mash. 

6.  Then   going   forward   and  placing   the    mash 

prana  may  apply  lo  every  individual  pr4na,  the  usual  finishing 
seDtence  was  possibly  dropt  on  purpose. 

'  The  oblation  here  describtd  is  called  mantha,  a  mortar,  or 
what  U  pounded  in  a  monar,  i.e.  barley  stirred  in  some  kind  of 
gravy.     See  Gaim.  N.  M.  V.  p.  406. 

'  Not  the  real  dikshS,  which  is  a  preparatory  rite  for  great 
sacrifices,  but  penance,  truthfulness,  abstinence,  which  take  the 
place  of  dtkshi  with  those  who  hve  in  the  forest  and  devote 
thcLiselves  to  upisana,  meditative  worship. 

'  What  is  here  caJled  sampitani  avanayati  is  the  same  as 
samsravam  avanayati  in  the  Bnli.  Ar.  VI,  3,  a.  The  commentator 
says :  Sruvavalepanam  <t^'am  raaniham  samsravayati. 
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in  his  hands,  he  recites:  *Thou  (VrAna)  art  Ama^ 
by  name,  for  all  this  together  exists  in  thee.  He 
is  the  oldest  and  best,  the  king,  the  sovereign. 
May  he  make  me  the  oldest,  the  best,  the  king, 
the  sovereign.     May  I  be  all  this.' 

7.  Then  he  eats  with  the  following  I^t^  verse  at 
every  foot:  *We  choose  that  food' — here  he  swal- 
lows— 'Of  the  divine  Savitrz  (prfi/^)* — here  he 
swallows — *  The  best  and  all-supporting  food* — ^here 
he  swallows — *  We  meditate  on  the  speed  of  Bhaga 
(Savitr/,  prkmY — ^^^^  ^^  drinks  all. 

8.  Having  cleansed  the  vessel,  whether  it  be  a 
ka/i^sa  or  a  ^amasa,  he  sits  down  behind  the  fire  on 
a  skin  or  on  the  bare  ground,  without  speaking  or 
making  any  other  effort.  If  in  his  dream  he  sees  a 
woman,  let  him  know  this  to  be  a  sign  that  his 
sacrifice  has  succeeded. 

9.  On  this  there  is  a  .Sloka :  '  If  during  sacri- 
fices which  are  to  fulfil  certain  wishes  he  sees  in 
his  dreams  a  woman,  let  him  know  success  from 
this  vision  in  a  dream,  yea,  from  this  vision  in 
a  dream/ 

Third   Khaa^da^. 

1.  6vetaketu  Aru;«eya  went  to  an  assembly^  of 
the  PafiHlas.  Prav^hawa  G^aivali  *  said  to  him : 
*  Boy,  has  your  father  instructed  you?'  *  Yes,  Sir,' 
he  replied.  X 

2.  *  Do  you  know  to  what  place  men  go  from 
here  ?'     '  No,  Sir,*  he  replied. 

*  Cf.  Brih.  Ar.  I,  i,  3,  22. 

^  This  story  is  more  fully  told  in  the  Br/liaddrawyaka  VI,  2, 
«Satapatha-brdhma»a  XIV,  8,  16. 

'  Samiti,  or  parishad,  as  in  the  Brth,  Ar. 

^  He  is  the  same  Kshatriya  sage  who  appeared  in  1, 8,  i,  silencing 
the  Br&hmans. 
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*  Do  you  know  how  they  return  again  ? '  *  No, 
Sir/  he  replied. 

*  Do  you  know  where  the  path  of  Devas  and  the 
path  of  the  fathers  diverge  ? '    '  No,  Sir,'  he  replied. 

3.  *  Do  you  know  why  that  world  ^  never  becomes 
full  ? '     *  No,  Sir,'  he  replied. 

*  Do  you  know  why  in  the  fifth  libation  water  is 
called  Man2  ?'     *  No,  Sir,'  he  replied. 

4.  *Then  why  did  you  say  (you  had  been)  in- 
structed ?  How  could  anybody  who  did  not  know 
these  things  say  that  he  had  been  instructed  ? ' 
Then  the  boy  went  back  sorrowful  to  the  place  of  his 
father,  and  said :  *  Though  you  had  not  instructed 
me.  Sir,  you  said  you  had  instructed  me. 

5.  *That  fellow  of  a  RS^nya  asked  me  five 
questions,  and  I  could  not  answer  one  of  them.' 
The  father  said :  *  As  you  have  told  me  these 
questions  of  his,  I  do  not  know  any  one  of  them  \ 
If  I  knew  these  questions,  how  should  I  not  have 
told  you*.^' 

6.  Then  Gautama  went  to  the  king's  place,  and 
when  he  had  come  to  him,  the  king  offered  him 
proper  respect.  In  the  morning  the  king  went  out 
on  his  way  to  the  assembly^    The  king  said  to  him : 

*  That  of  the  fathers.    Comm. 

*  Or,  according  to  others,  why  the  water  has  a  human  voice ; 

purushav&^a^  in  Brth,  Ar.  XIV,  9,  3. 

'  I  doubt  whether  the  elliptical  coristruction  of  these  sentences 
is  properly  filled  out  by  the  commentator.  In  the  Brihaddra/iyaka 
the  construction  is  much  easier.  *  You  know  me  well  enough  to 
know  that  whatever  I  know,  I  told  you/ 

*  I  read  avedishyam,  though  both  the  text  and  commentary 

give  avadishyam.  Still  vidilavdn  asmi  points  to  an  ^  original 
avedishyam,  and  a  parallel  passage,  VI,  i,  7,  confirms  this 
emendation. 

*  Cf.  A^^.Up.V,  II,  5. 
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'  Sir,  Gautama,  ask  a  boon  of  such  things  as  men 
possess/  He  replied :  *  Such  things  as  men  possess 
may  remain  with  you.  Tell  me  the  speech  which 
you  addressed  to  the  boy/ 

7.  The  king  was  perplexed,  and  commanded 
him,  saying :  '  Stay  with  me  some  time/  Then  he 
said :  *  As  (to  what)  you  have  said  to  me,  Gautama, 
this  knowledge  did  not  go  to  any  Brdhmawa  before 
you,  and  therefore  this  teaching  belonged  in  all 
the  worlds  to  the  Kshatra  class  alone.  Then  he 
began: 

Fourth  Kiianda\ 

1.  'The  altar  (on  which  the  sacrifice  is  supposed 
to  be  offered)  is  that  world  (heaven),  O  Gautama; 
its  fuel  is  the  sun  itself,  the  smoke  his  rays,  the 
light  the  day,  the  coals  the  moon,  the  sparks  the 
stars. 

2.  *  On  that  altar  the  Devas  (or  prd^as,  repre- 
sented by  Agni,  &c.)  offer  the  Jraddhi  libation 
(consisting  of  water).  From  that  oblation  rises 
Soma,  the  king*  (the  moon). 

Fifth  Khanda. 

I.  *The  altar  is  Par^nya  (the  god  of  rain),  O 
Gautama;  its  fuel  is  the  air  itself,  the  smoke 
the  cloud,  the  light  the  lightning,  the  coals  the 
thunderbolt,  the  sparks  the  thunderings  *. 

^  He  answers  the  last  question,  why  water  in  the  fifth  libation 
is  called  Man,  first. 

*  The  sacrificers  themselves  rise  through  their  oblations  to 
heaven,  and  attain  as  their  reward  a  Soma-like  nature. 

'  Hr&duni,  generally  explained  by  hail,  but  here  by  stanayitnu- 
s^bdSih,  rumblings. 
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2.  *  On  that  altar  the  Devas  offer  Soma,  the  king 
(the  moon).     From  that  oblation  rises  rain  \ 

Sixth  Khand/l. 

1.  *The  altar  is  the  earth,  O  Gautama;  its  fuel 
is  the  year  itself,  the  smoke  the  ether,  the  light 
the  night,  the  coals  the  quarters,  the  sparks  the 
intermediate  quarters. 

2.  '  On  that  altar  the  Devas  (pri«as)  offer  rain. 
From  that  oblation  rises  food  (corn,  &c.) 

Seventh  Khanda. 

1.  *The  altar  is  man,  O  Gautama;  its  fuel 
speech  itself,  the  smoke  the  breath,  the  light  the 
tongue,  the  coals  the  eye,  the  sparks  the  ear. 

2.  '  On  that  altar  the  Devas  (pr&^^as)  offer  food. 
From  that  oblation  rises  seed. 

Eighth  Khanda. 

1.  '  The  altar  is  woman,  O  Gautama  *. 

2.  '  On  that  altar  the  Devas  (pr&ms)  offer  seed. 
From  that  oblation  rises  the  germ. 

Ninth  Khanda. 

1 .  *  For  this  reason  is  water  in  the  fifth  oblation 
called  Man.  This  germ,  covered  in  the  womb,  having 
dwelt  there  ten  months,  or  more  or  less,  is  born. 

2.  '  When  bom,  he  lives  whatever  the  length  of 
his  life  may  be.  When  he  has  departed,  his  friends 
carry  him,  as  appointed,  to  the  fire  (of  the  funeral 
pile)  from  whence  he  came,  from  whence  he  sprang. 

^  The  water,  which  had  assumed  the  nature  of  Soma,  now 
becomes  rain. 

*  Tasyi  upastha  eva  samid,  yad  upamantrayate  sa  dhfimo, 
yonir  ar^r,  yad  anta^  karoti  te  *ng&r&  abhinand&  vishphulingi^. 
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Tenth  Khanda. 

1.  'Those  who  know  this^  (even  though  they 
still  be  g;^/hasthas,  householders)  and  those  who  in 
the  forest  follow  faith  and  austerities  (the  vfina- 
prasthas,  and  of  the  parivri^kas  those  who  do  not 
yet  know  the  Highest  Brahman)  go^  to  light  (ar/^is), 
from  light  to  day,  from  day  to  the  light  half  of  the 
moon,  from  the  light  half  of  the  moon  to  the  six 
months  when  the  sun  goes  to  the  north,  from  the 
six  months  when  the  sun  goes  to  the  north  to  the 
year,  from  the  year  to  the  sun,  from  the  sun  to  the 
moon,  from  the  moon  to  the  lightning.  There  is 
a  person  not  human  ^ — 

2.  '  He  leads  them  to  Brahman  (the  conditioned 
Brahman).     This  is  the  path  of  the  Devas. 

3.  '  But  they  who  living  in  a  village  practise  (a  life 
of)  sacrifices,  works  of  public  utility,  and  alms,  they 
go  to  the  smoke,  from  smoke  to  night,  from  night 
to  the  dark  half  of  the  moon,  from  the  dark  half  of 
the  moon  to  the  six  months  when  the  sun  goes  to 
the  south.     But  they  do  not  reach  the  year. 

4.  '  From  the  months  they  go  to  the  world  of  the 
fathers,  from  the  world  of  the  fathers  to  the  ether, 
from  the  ether  to  the  moon.  That  is  Soma,  the 
king.  Here  they  are  loved  (eaten)  by  the  Devas, 
yes,  the  Devas  love  (eat)  them  *. 

*  The  doctrine  of  the  five  fires,  and  our  being  born  in  them, 
i.  e.  in  heaven,  rain,  earth,  man,  and  woman. 

«  Cf.^>i.Up.  IV,  15,  5. 

'  Instead  of  mdnava,  human,  or  am&nava,  not  human,  the  Brili. 
Ar.  reads  mdnasa,  mental,  or  created  by  manas,  mind. 

*  This  passage  has  been  translated,  *  They  are  the  food  of  the 
gods.  The  gods  do  eat  it/  And  this  is  indeed  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  words.    But  bha^g'  (to  enjoy)  and  bhaksh  (to  eat)  are  often 
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5.  '  Having  dwelt  there,  till  their  (good)  works 
are  consumed,  they  return  again  that  way  as  they 
earned  to  the  ether,  from  the  ether  to  the  air.  Then 
the  sacrificer,  having  become  air,  becomes  smoke, 
having  become  smoke,  he  becomes  mist, 

6.  '  Having  become  mist,  he  becomes  a  cloud, 
having  become  a  cloud,  he  rains  down.     Then  he 

is  bom  as  rice  and  com,  herbs  and  trees,  sesamum      ' 

and  beans.     From  thence  the  escape  is  beset  with  , 

most  difficulties.  For  whoever  the  persons  may  be  ^rrCifu^  • 
that  eat  the  food,  and  beget  offspring,  he  ^^^^ce- ^^^^,^,,^0^/- 
forth  becomes  like  unto  them.  ^^-JO....^ 

used  by  theosophical  writers  in  India,  in  the  more  general  sense  of 
cherishing  or  loving,  and  anna  in  the  sense  of  an  object  of  desire, 
love,  and  protection.    The  commentators,  however,  as  the  use  of 
bhaksh  in  this  sense  is  exceptional,  or  as  it  has  no  support  in 
the  use  of  the  ancients,  warn  us  here  against  a  possible  mis- 
understanding.   If  those,  they  say,  who  have  performed  sacrifices 
enter  at  last  into  the  essence  of  Soma,  the  moon,  and  are  eaten  by 
the  Devas,  by  Indra,  &c.,  what  is  the  use  of  their  good  works  ? 
No,  they  reply,  they  are  not  really  eaten.    Food  (anna)  means 
only  what  is  helpfiil  and  delightful;  it  is  not  meant  that  they 
are  eaten  by  morsels,  but  that  they  form  the  delight  of  the  Devas. 
Thus  we  hear  it  said  that  men,  women,  and  cattle  are  food  for 
kings.     And  if  it  is  said  that  women  are  loved  by  men,  they  are,  in 
being  loved,  themselves  loving.     Thus  these  men  also,  being  loved 
by  the  Devas,  are  happy  and  rejoice  with  the  Devas.    Their  body, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  rejoice  in  the  moon,  becomes  of  a  watery 
substance,  as  it  was  said  before,  that  the  water,  called  the  A^raddhi 
libation,  when  offered  in  heaven,  as  in  the  fire  of  the  altar,  becomes 
Soma,  the  king  {ICh,  Up.  V,  4,  i).     That  water  becomes,  after 
various  changes,  the  body  of  those  who  have  performed  good 
works,  and  when  a  man  is  dead  and  his  body  burnt  (JW.  Up.  V, 
9,  2),  the  water  rises  from  the  body  upwards  with  the  smoke,  and 
carries  him  to  the  moon,  where,  in  that  body,  he  enjoys  the  fruits 
of  his  good  works,  as  long  as  they  last.  When  they  are  consumed,  , 
like  the  oil  in   a  lamp,  he  has  to  return  to  a  new  round  of  ( 
existences. 

*  But  only  to  a  certain  point. 

[3]  G 
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7,  'Those  whose  conduct  has  been  good,  will 
quickly  attain  some  good  birth,  the  birth  of  a  Br&h- 
ma«a,  or  a  Kshatriya,  or  a  Vai^ya.  But  those  whose 
conduct  has  been  evil,  will   quickly  attain  an  evil 

\  birtli,  the  birth  of  a  dog,  or  a  hog,  or  a  A^a/wSlla. 

8.  *  On  neither  of  these  two  ways  those  small  crea- 
tures (flies,  wormS)  &€.)  are  continually  returning  of 
whom  it  may  be  said,  Live  and  die.  Theirs  is  a 
third  place. 

'Therefore  that  world  never  becomes  fulP  (cf. 
V.  3.  2). 

^  In  this'  manner  all  the  five  questions  have  been  answered. 
First,  why  in  the  fifth  oblation  water  is  called  man ;  secondly,  to 
wba;t  place  men  go  after  death,  some  by  the  path  of  the  Devas, 
others  by  the  path  of  the  fathers,  others  again  by  neither  of  these 
paths ;  thirdly,  how  they  return,  some  returning  to  Brahman,  others 
returning  to  the  earth ;  fourthly,  where  the  paths  of  the  Devas  and 
the  fathers  diverge,  viz.  when  from  the  half-year  the  path  of  the 
Devas  goes  on  to  the  year,  while  that  of  the  fathers  branches  off 
to  the  world  of  the  fathers ;  fifihl}',  why  that  world,  the  other 
world,  does  never  become  full,  viz.  because  men  either  go  on  to 
Brahman  or  return  again  to  this  world. 

Many  questions  are  raised  among  Indian  philosophers  on  the 
exact  meaning  of  certain  passages  occurring  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs. First,  as  to  who  is  admitted  to  the  path  of  the  Devas  ? 
Householders,  who  know  the  secret  doctrine  of  the  five  fires 
or  the  five  libations  of  the  Agnihotra,  as  described  above,  while 
other  householders,  who  only  perform  the  ordinary  sacrifices,  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  their  secret  meaning,  go  by  the  path  of  the 
fathers.  Secondly,  those  who  have  retired  to  the  forest,  and  whose 
worship  there  consists  in  faith  and  austerities,  i.  e.  Vanaprasthas 
and  ParivrS^kas,  before  they  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
Brahman.  The  question  then  arises,  whether  religious  students 
also  enter  the  path  of  the  Devas?  This  is  affirmed,  because 
Puri/ias  and  SmriUs  assert  it,  or  because  our  text,  if  properly 
understood,  does  not  exclude  it.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who 
know  not  only  a  conditioned,  but  the  highest  unconditioned  Brah- 
man, do  not  proceed  on  the  path  of  the  Devas,  bul  obtain  Brahman 
immediately. 

Again,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  whether,  after  a  man 
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'  Hence  let  a  man  take  care  to  himself  !  And  thus 
it  is  said  in  the  following  6'loka^ :~ 

9.    '  A  man  who  steals  gold,  who  drinks  spirits, 

has  been  In  the  moon,  consuming  his  works,  he  can  be  born  again. 
Binh  is  the  result  of  former  works,  and  if  former  works  are  ako- 
gelher  consumed,  there  can  be  no  new  birth.  This,  however,  is 
shown  to  be  an  erroneous  vie*;  because,  besi<ies  the  good  sacriHcial 
works,  the  fruits  of  which  are  consumed  in  tlie  moon,  ibete  are 
Other  works  which  have  to  be  enjoj-ed  or  expiated,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  a  new  cxislence. 

The  great  diffinihy  or  danger  in  the  round  of  irarsmigralion  ) 
arises  when  tlie  rain  has  fructified  the  earth,  and  passes  into  herbs 
and  trees,  rice,  com,  and  beans.  For,  first  of  all,  some  of  the  rain 
does  not  fructify  at  once,  but  falls  into  rivers  and  into  the  sea,  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  fishes  and  sea  monsters.  Then,  only  after  these 
have  been  dissolved  in  the  sea,  and  after  the  sea  water  has  been 
attracted  by  the  clouds,  the  rain  falls  down  again,  11  may  be  on 
desert  or  stony  land.  Here  it  may  be  swallowed  by  snakes  or  f 
deer,  and  these  may  be  swallowed  by  other  animals,  so  ihat  the 
round  of  eiistence  seems  endless.  Nor  is  this  all.  Some  rain  i 
may  dry  up,  or  be  absorbed  by  bodies  that  cannot  be  eaten. 
Then,  if  the  rain  is  absorbed  by  rice,  corn,  &c.,  and  this  be 
eaten,  it  may  be  eaten  by  children  or  by  men  who  have  renounced 
marriage,  and  thus  again  lose  the  chance  of  a  new  birth.  Lastly, 
there  is  (he  danger  arising  from  the  nature  of  tiie  being  in  whom 
the  food,  such  as  rice  and  corn,  becomes  a  new  seed,  and  likewise 
from  the  nature  of  the  mother.  All  these  chances  have  lo  be  met 
before  a  new  birth  as  a  Brahmana,  Kshatriya,  or  Vaij'ya  can  bti 

Another  curious  distinction  is  here  made  by  f'ankara  in  his 
commentarj-.  Thore  are  some,  he  says,  who  assume  the  form  of 
lice,  com,  Ac,  not  in  their  descent  from  a  higher  world,  as  described 
in  the  Upanisbad,  but  as  a  definite  punishment  for  certain  evil 
deeds  they  have  committed.  These  remain  in  thai  state  till  the 
restiits  of  their  c^il  deeds  are  over,  and  assume  then  a  new  body. 
accordii^  to  their  work,  hke  caterpillars.  With  them  there  is  also 
3  consciousness  of  tliese  stales,  and  the  acts  which  caused  them  10 


'  I^ei  him  despise  it.    Comm. 

'  Evidently  an  old  Trisb/ubh  verse,  but  irregular  in  the  third 

E.    See  Manu  XI,  54- 
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who  dishonours  his  Guru's  bed,  who  kills  a  Brah- 
man, these  four  fall,  and  as  a  fifth  he  who  associates 
with  them. 

ID.  *  But  he  who  thus  knows  the  five  fires  is  not 
defiled  by  sin  even  though  he  associates  with  them. 
He  who  knows  this,  is  pure,  clean,  and  obtains  the 
world  of  the  blessed,  yea,  he  obtains  the  world 
of  the  blessed.' 

Eleventh  Kkanda\ 

1.  Pr^lnarila  Aupamanyava,  Satyaya^a  Paulu- 
shi,  Indradyumna  BhfiUaveya,  (7ana  ^Sjirkarikshjra, 
and  Bu^la  Asvataraxvi,  these  five  great  house- 
holders and  great  theologians  came  once  together 
and  held  a  discussion  as  to  What  is  our  Self,  and 
what  is  Brahman  ^ 

2.  They  reflected  and  said :  *  Sirs,  there  is  that 
Uddilaka  Aru;^i,  who  knows  at  present  that  Self, 


assume  this  or  that  body,  leave  impressions  behind,  like  dreams. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  those  who  in  their  descent  from  the 
moon,  pass,  as  we  saw,  through  an  existence  as  rice,  corn,  &c. 
They  have  no  consciousness  of  such  existences,  at  least  not  in  their 
descent.  In  their  ascent  to  the  moon,  they  have  consciousness,  as 
a  man  who  climbs  up  a  tree  knows  what  he  is  about.  But  in  their 
descent,  that  consciousness  is  gone,  as  it  is  when  a  man  falls  dow^n 
from  a  tree.  Otherwise  a  roan,  who  by  his  good  works  had  de- 
served rewards  in  the  moon,  would,  while  com  is  being  ground,  suffer 
tortures,  as  if  he  were  in  hell,  and  the  very  object  of  good  works, 
as  taught  by  the  Veda,  would  be  defeated.  As  we  see  that  a  man 
struck  by  a  hammer  can  be  carried  away  unconscious,  so  it  is  in 
the  descent  of  souls,  till  they  are  bom  again  as  men,  and  gain 
a  new  start  for  the  attainment  of  the  Highest  Brahman. 

^  The  same  story  is  found  in  the  A^atapatha-brdhma^fa  X,  6,  i,  i. 
'  Atman  and  BrShman  are  to  be  taken  as  predicate  and  subject. 
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called  Vai^vAnara.     Well,  let  us  go  to  him/     They 
went  to  him. 

3.  But  he  reflected:  'Those  great  householders 
and  great  theologians  will  examine  me,  and  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  tell  them  all ;  -therefore  I  shall 
recommend  another  teacher  to  them/ 

4.  He  said  to  them  :  '  Sirs,  A^vapati  Kaikeya 
knows  at  present  that  Self,  called  VairvAnara.  Well, 
let  us  go  to  him/     They  went  to  him. 

5.  When  they  arrived  (the  king)  ordered  proper 
presents  to  be  made  separately  to  each  of  them. 
And  rising  the  next  morning^  he  said:  'In  my 
kingdom  there  is  no  thief,  no  miser,  no  drunkard, 
no  man  without  an  altar  in  his  house,  no  ignorant 
person,  no  adulterer,  much  less  an  adulteress.  I  * 
am  going  to  perform  a  sacrifice.  Sirs,  and  as  much 
wealth  as  I  give  to  each  Rhvig  priest,  I  shall  give 
to  you,  Sirs.     Please  to  stay  here.' 

6.  They  replied :  *  Every  man  ought  to  say  for 
what  purpose  he  comes.  You  know  at  present  that 
Vai^vinara  Self,  tell  us  that/ 

7.  He  said :  *  To-morrow  I  shall  give  you  an 
answer.'  Therefore  on  the  next  morning  they  ap- 
proached him,  carrying  fuel  in  their  hands  (like 
students),  and  he,  without  first  demanding  any  pre- 
paratory rites  •'*,  said  to  them : 

*  The  commentator  explains  that  the  king,  seeing  that  they  would 
not  accept  his  presents,  and  thinking  that  they  did  not  consider  him 
worthy  of  bestowing  presents  on  them,  made  these  remarks. 

'  When  they  still  refused  his  presents,  he  thought  the  presents 
be  had  offered  were  too  small,  and  therefore  invited  them  to  a 
sacrifice. 

'  He  was  satisfied  with  the  humility  of  the  Brahmans,  who,  being 
Brahmans,  came  to  him,  who  was  not  a  Brahman,  as  pupils.   Gene- 
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Twelfth  Khanda. 

1.  '  Aupamanyava,  whom  do  you  meditate  on  as 
the  Self?'  He  replied:  'Heaven  only,  venerable 
king/  He  said : .  *  The  Self  which  you  meditate  on 
is  the  Vai,rvS.nara  Self,  called  Sute^s  (having  good 
light).  Therefore  every  kind  of  Soma  libation  is 
seen  in  your  housed 

2.  *  You  eat  food,  and  see  your  desire  (a  son,  &c.), 
and  whoever  thus  meditates  on  that  Vai,yvdnara  Self, 
eats  food,  sees  his  desire^  and  has  Vedic  glory  (arising 
from  study  and  sacrifice)  in  his  house.  That,  how- 
ever, is  but  the  head  of  the  Self,  and  thus  your 
head  would  have  fallen  (in  a  discussion),  if  you  had 
not  come  to  me/ 

Thirteenth  Khanda. 

I  *  Then  he  said  to  Satyaya^a  Paulushi :  *  O  Pr4- 
ilnayogya,  whom  do  you  meditate  on  as  the  Self  ? ' 
He  replied:  *The  sun  only,  venerable  king/  He 
said :  *  The  Self  which  you  meditate  on  is  the  Vai^vd- 
nara  Self,  called  Vi^varfipa  (multiform).  Therefore 
much  and  manifold  wealth  is  seen  in  your  house. 

2.  *  There  is  a  car  with  mules,  full  of  slaves  and 
jewels.  You  eat  food  and  see  your  desire,  and  who- 
ever thus  meditates  on  that  VaiA^&nara  Self,  eats 
food  and  sees  his  desire,  and  has  Vedic  glory  in 
his  house. 

*  That,  however,  is  but  the  eye  of  the  Self,  and 
you  would  have  become  blind,  if  you  had  not  come 
to  me.' 

rally  a  pupil  has  first  to  pass  through  several  initiatory  rites  before 
he  is  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  his  master's  teaching. 

^  Soma  is  said  to  be  suta  in  the  Ek&ha,  prasuta  in  the  Ahina» 
Ssuta  in  the  Sattra-sacrifices. 
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FOURTEKNIII    KUANDA. 

1.  Then  he  said  to  Indradyumna  Bhallaveya  :  '  O 
Vaiy4ghrapadya,  whom  do  you  meditate  on  as  the 
Self?'  Hereplled:  'Air  only,  venerable  king.'  He 
said  :  '  The  Self  which  you  meditate  on  is  the  Vai- 
,fv3.nara  Self,  called  Pmhagvartman  (having  various 
courses).  Therefore  offerings  come  to  you  in  various 
ways,  and  rows  of  cars  follow  you  in  various  ways. 

2.  '  You  eat  food  and  see  your  desire,  and  who- 
ever tlius  meditates  on  that  Vaisvanara  Self,  eats 
food  and  sees  his  desire,  and  has  Vedic  glory  in 
his  house. 

'  That,  however,  is  but  the  breath  of  the  Self,  and 
your  breath  would  have  left  you,  if  you  had  not 
come  to  me.' 

Fifteenth  Ku/^da. 

1.  Then  he  said  to  Gana.  5drkarakshya :  'Whom 
do  you  meditate  on  as  the  Self.''  He  replied:  'Ether 
onlj,  venerable  king.'  He  said;  'The  Self  which 
you  meditate  on  is  the  Vai^vSnara  Self,  called  Bahula 
(full).    Therefore  you  are  full  of  offspring  and  wealth. 

2,  '  Vou  eat  food  and  see  your  desire,  and  who- 
I           ever  thus  meditates  on  that  VaiivAnara  Self,  eats 

H  food  and  sees  his  desire,  and  has  Vedic  glory  in 

B  his  house. 

W  '  That,  however,  is  but  the  trunk  of  the  Self,  and 

I  your  trunk  would  have  perished,  if  you  had  not 

L  come  to  me.' 

L 


Sixteenth  Khajvda. 
r.  Then  he  said  to  Bui/ila  Ajvatarisvi.  'O  Vaiyi- 
ghrapadya,  whom  do  you  meditate  on  as  the  Self?' 
He  replied :  '  Water  only,  \  enerable  king.'   He  said : 
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*  The  Self  which  you  meditate  on  is  the  Vai^vAnara 
Self,  called  Rayi  (wealth).  Therefore  are  you 
wealthy  and  flourishing, 

2.  '  You  eat  food  and  see  your  desire,  and  who- 
ever thus  meditates  on  that  VaiivAnara  Self,  eats 
food  and  sees  his  desire,  and  has  Vedic  glory  in 
his  house. 

'  That,  however,  is  but  the  bladder  of  the  Self,  and 
your  bladder  would  have  burst,  if  you  had  not  come 
to  me.' 

Seventeenth  Khanda. 

1,  Then  he  said  to  Audddlaka  Aruni :  '  O  Gau- 
tama, whom  do  you  meditate  on  as  the  Self  .^'  He 
replied :  *  The  earth  only,  venerable  king.'    He  said : 

*  The  Self  which  you  meditate  on  is  the  Vai^^dnara 
Self,  called  Pratish/>44  (firm  rest).  Therefore  you 
stand  firm  with  offspring  and  cattle. 

2.  *  You  eat  food  and  see  your  desire,  and  who- 
ever thus  meditates  on  that  Vai^vinara  Self,  eats 
food  and  sees  his  desire,  and  has  Vedic  glory  in  his 
house. 

*  That,  however,  are  but  the  feet  of  the  Self,  and 
your  feet  would  have  given  way,  if  you  had  not 
come  to  me.' 

Eighteenth  Khanda. 

I.  Then  he  said  to  them  all :  *  You  eat  your 
food,  knowing  that  Vai^vinara  Self  as  if  it  were 
many.  But  he  who  worships  the  Vai^v&nara  Self 
as  a  span  long,  and  as^  identical  with  himself,  he  eats 
food  in  all  worlds,  in  all  beings,  in  all  Selfs. 

*  The  two  words  prddejamitra  and  abhivimdna  are  doubtful. 
The  commentator  explains  the  first  in  different  ways,  which  are  all 
more  or  less  fanciful.    He  is  measured  or  known  (mdtra)  as  Self, 
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2.  '  Of  that  Vai^vdnara  Self  the  head  is  Sutcjgas 
(having  good  light),  the  eye  Vi^vardipa  (multiform), 
the  breadi  Pmhagvartman  (having  various  courses), 
the  trunk  Bahula  (full),  the  bladder  Rayi  (wealth), 
the  feet  the  earth,  the  chest  the  altar,  the  hairs  the 
grass  on  the  altar,  the  heart  the  Gdrhapatya  fire, 
the  mind  the  Anv&hirjra  fire,  the  mouth  the  Ahava- 
ntya  fire. 

Nineteenth  Khajvda. 

1 .  *  Therefore  ^  the  first  food  which  a  man  may 
take,  is  in  the  place  of  Homa.  And  he  who  offers 
that  first  oblation,  should  offer  it  to  Pri»a  (up- 
breathing),  saying  Svihd,  Then  VrSindL  (up-breath- 
ing) is  satisfied, 

2.  '  If  Prd«a  is  satisfied,  the  eye  is  satisfied,  if  the 
eye  is  satisfied,  the  sun  is  satisfied,  if  the  sun  is 
satisfied,  heaven  is  satisfied,  if  heaven  is  satisfied, 
whatever  is  under  heaven  and  under  the  sun  is  satis- 
fied. And  through  their  satisfaction  he  (the  sacri- 
ficer  or  eater)  himself  is  satisfied  with  offspring, 
cattle,  health,  brightness,  and  Vedic  splendour. 

by  means  of  heaven  as  his  head  and  the  earth  as  his  feet,  these  being 
the  prddejas ;  or,  in  the  mouth  and  the  rest,  which  are  instruments, 
he  is  known  as  without  action  himself;  or,  he  has  the  length  from 
heaven  to  earth,  heaven  and  earth  being  called  prdde,ra,  because 
they  are  taught.  The  interpretation,  supported  by  the  Gib^la- 
xruti,  that  pridera  is  the  measure  from  the  forehead  to  the  chin, 
he  rejects.  Abhivim^na  is  taken  in  the  same  meaning  as  abhimdna 
in  the  Veddnta,  seeing  everything  in  oneself.  Valrvdnara  is  taken 
as  the  real  Self  of  all  beings,  and,  in  the  end,  of  all  Selfs,  and  as 
thus  to  be  known  and  worshipped. 

*  The  object  now  is  to  show  that  to  him  who  knows  the  Vairvt- 
nara  Self,  the  act  of  feeding  himself  is  like  feeding  VaLrvinara,  and 
that  feeding  Vaijv&nara  is  the  true  Agnihotra. 
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Twentieth  Kb  and  a. 

1.  *  And  he  who  offers  the  second  oblation,  should 
offer  it  to  Vyina  (back-breathing),  saying  Sv^hS., 
Then  Vydna  is  satisfied, 

2.  *  If  VyAna  is  satisfied,  the  ear  is  satisfied,  if  the 
ear  is  satisfied,  the  moon  is  satisfied,  if  the  moon  is 
satisfied,  the  quarters  are  satisfied,  if  the  quarters 
are  satisfied,  whatever  is  under  the  quarters  and 
under  the  moon  is  satisfied.  And  through  their 
satisfaction  he  (the  sacrificer  or  eater)  himself  is 
satisfied  with  offspring,  cattle,  health,  brightness, 
and  Vedic  splendour. 

Twenty-first  Kuanda. 

1.  'And  he  who  offers  the  third  oblation,  should 
offer  it  to  Apdna  (down-breathing),  saying  Sv&hS. 
Then  Apdna  is  satisfied  If  Apina  is  satisfied,  the 
tongue  is  satisfied,  if  the  tongue  is  satisfied,  Agni 
(fire)  is  satisfied,  if  Agni  is  satisfied,  the  earth  is 
satisfied,  if  the  earth  is  satisfied,  whatever  is  under 
the  earth  and  under  fire  is  satisfied. 

2.  *  And  through  their  satisfaction  he  (the  sacri- 
ficer or  eater)  himself  is  satisfied  with  offspring, 
cattle,  health,  brightness,  and  Vedic  splendour. 

Twenty-second  Fhanda. 

1.  *  And  he  who  offers  the  fourth  oblation,  should 
offer  it  to  SamS^na  (on-breathing),  saying  Svih^. 
Then  SamS^na  is  satisfied, 

2.  *  If  Samdna  is  satisfied,  the  mind  is  satisfied, 
if  the  mind  is  satisfied,  Par^nya  (god  of  rain)  is 
satisfied,  if  Par^nya  is  satisfied,  lightning  is  satisfied, 
if  lightning  is  satisfied,  whatever  is  under  Par^nya 
and  under  lightning  is  satisfied.     And  through  their 
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satisfaction  he  (the  sacrificer  or  eater)  himself  is 
satisfied  with  offspring,  cattle,  health,  brightness, 
and  Vedic  splendour. 

TWENTV-THIRD    KuANDA. 

.  I.  'And  he  who  offers  the  fifth  oblation,  should 
offer  it  to  Uddna  (out-breathing),  saying  SvSha. 
Then  Ud^na  is  satisfied, 

2.  '  If  Udana  is  satisfied,  VSyu  (air)  is  satisfied,  if 
VSyu  is  satisfied,  ether  is  satisfied,  if  ether  is  satis- 
fied, whatever  is  under  Vdyu  and  under  die  ether 
is  satisfied.  And  through  their  satisfaction  he  (the 
sacrificer  or  eater)  himself  is  satisfied  with  offspring, 
cattle,  health,  brightness,  and  Vedic  splendour. 

Twenty-fourth  Khawda. 

1.  'If,  without  knowing  this,  one  offers  an  Agni- 
hoti-a,  it  would  be  as  if  a  man  were  to  remove  the 
live  coals  and  pour  his  libation  on  dead  ashes. 

2.  '  But  he  who  offers  this  Agnihotra  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  its  true  purport,  he  offers  it  (i.  e.  he 
eats  food)'  in  all  worlds,  in  all  beings,  in  all  Selfs. 

3.  'As  the  soft  fibres  of  the  IshlkS  reed,  when 
thrown  into  the  fire,  are  burnt,  thus  all  his  sins 
are  burnt  whoever  offers  this  Agnihotra  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  its  true  purport. 

4.  Even  if  he  gives  what  is  left  of  his  food  to  a 
Kandkh.  it  would  be  offered  in  his  (the  /Cand&Ws) 
VaiivSnara  Self.     And  so  it  is  said  in  this  -S"loka : — 

'  As  hungry  children  here  on  earth  sit  (expect- 
antly) round  their  mother,  so  do  all  beings  sit  round 
tlie  Agnihotra,  yea,  round  the  Agnihotra.' 

•  Cf.V,  i8, 1. 


A 
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SIXTH   ?RA?kTI/AKA. 

First  Khanda. 

1.  Hari^,  Om.  There  lived  once  .Svetaketu 
Aru;*e3^  (the  grandson  of  Aru»a).  To  him  his 
father  (Udddlaka,  the  son  of  Aru»a)  said  :  '  .Sveta- 
ketu, go  to  school ;  for  there  is  none  belonging  to 
our  race,  darling,  who,  not  having  studied  (the 
Veda),  is,  as  it  were,  a  Brdhmawa  by  birth  only/ 

2.  Having  begun  his  apprenticeship  (with  a 
teacher)  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  \  .Sveta- 
ketu returned  to  his  father,  when  he  was  twenty- 
four,  having  then  studied  all  the  Vedas, — conceited, 
considering  himself  well-read,  and  stern. 

3.  His  father  said  to  him :  *  ^Svetaketu,  as  you 
are  so  conceited,  considering  yourself  so  well-read, 
and  so  stern,  my  dear,  have  you  ever  asked  for 
that  instruction  by  which  we  hear  what  cannot  be 
heard,  by  which  we  perceive  what  cannot  be  per- 
ceived, by  which  we  know  what  cannot  be  known  ?' 

4.  *What  is  that  instruction.  Sir?'  he  asked. 
The  father  replied  :  *  My  dear,  as  by  one  clod  of 

clay  all  that  is  made  of  clay  is  known,  the  dif- 
ference *  being  only  a  name,  arising  from  speech, 
but  the  truth  being  that  all  is  clay ; 

5.  *  And  as,  my  dear,  by  one  nugget  of  gold ' 

^  This  was  rather  late,  for  the  son  of  a  Brahman  might  have 
begun  his  studies  when  he  was  seven  years  old.  Apastamba-si^tras 
1, 1, 18.  Twelve  years  was  considered  the  right  time  for  mastering 
one  of  the  Vedas. 

'  Vikfira,  difference,  variety,  change,  by  form  and  name,  develop- 
ment, cf.  VI,  3,  3. 

'  The  commentator  takes  lohamani  here  as  suvanfapi»//a. 
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all  that  is  made  of  gold  is  known,  the  difference 
being  only  a  name,  arising  from  speech,  but  the 
truth  being  that  all  is  gold? 

6.  *  And  as,  my  dear,  by  one  pair  of  nail-scissors 
all  that  is  made  of  iron  (kdrsh/^&yasam)  is  known, 
the  difference  being  only  a  name,  arising  from 
speech,  but  the  truth  being  that  all  is  iron, — thus, 
my  dear,  is  that  instruction/ 

7.  The  son  said :  *  Surely  those  venerable  men 
(my  teachers)  did  not  know  that.  For  if  they  had 
known  it,  why  should  they  not  have  told  it  me  ? 
Do  you.  Sir,  therefore  tell  me  that/  *  Be  it  so,' 
said  the  father. 

Second  Khajvda^ 

1.  'In  the  beginning,'  my  dear,  'there  was  that 
only  which  is  (rJ  &/),  one  only,  without  a  second. 
Others  say,  in  the  beginning  there  was  that  only 
which  is  not  (tJ  /ifj  6y),  one  only,  without  a  second  ; 
and  from  that  which  is  not,  that  which  is  was 
born. 

2.  '  But  how  could  it  be  thus,  my  dear  ? '  the 
father  continued.  *  How  could  that  which  is,  be 
bom  of  that  which  is  not  ?  No,  my  dear,  only  that 
which  is,  was  in  the  beginning,  one  only,  without  a 
second. 

3.  '  It  thought  ^,  may  I  be  many,  may  I  grow 
forth.     It  sent  forth  fire^ 

»  Cf.  Taitt.  Up.  II,  6. 

*  Literally,  it  saw.  This  verb  is  explained  as  showing  that  the 
Sat  is  conscious,  not  unconscious  (bewusst,  nicht  unbewusst). 

'  In  other  Upanishads  the  Sat  produces  first  ikisz,  ether,  then 
v&yu,  air,  and  then  onlj  te^as,  fire.  Fire  is  a  better  rendering 
for  te^as  than  light  or  heat  See  Jacobi,  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen 
Morgenl.  Gesellschaft,  XXIX,  p.  242.    The  difi&culties,  however,  of 
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'  That  fire  ^  thought,  may  I  be  many,  may  I  grow 
forth.     It  sent  forth  water  \ 

'And  therefore  whenever  anybody  anywhere  is 
hot  and  perspires,  water  is  produced  on  him  from 
fire  alone. 

4.  *  Water  thought,  may  I  be  many,  may  I  grow 
forth.     It  sent  forth  earth  ^  (food). 

*  Therefore  whenever  it  rains  anywhere,  most 
food  is  then  produced.  From  water  alone  is  eatable 
food  produced. 

Third  Khanda. 

1.  'Of  all  living  things  there  are  indeed  three 
origins  only*,  that  which  springs  from  an  egg 
(oviparous),  that  which  springs  from  a  living  being 
(viviparous),  and  that  which  springs  from  a  germ. 

2.  '  That  Being  *  (i.  e.  that  which  had  produced 
fire,  water,  and  earth)  thought,  let  me  now  enter  those 
three  beings*  (fire,  water,  earth)  with   this  living 

accurately  translating  te^as  are  not  removed  by  rendering  it  by 
fire,  as  may  be  seen  immediately  afterward  in  Vl,  4,  i,  where 
te^s  is  said  to  supply  the  red  colour  of  agni,  the  burning  fire, 
not  the  god  of  fire.  See  also  VI,  8,  6.  In  later  philosophical 
treatises  the  meaning  of  t^fas  is  more  carefully  determined  than 
in  the  Upanishads. 

*  Really  the  Sat,  in  the  form  of  fire.  Fire  is  whatever  bums, 
coolcs,  shines,  and  is  red. 

'  By  water  is  meant  all  that  is  fluid,  and  bright  in  colour. 
'  By  anna,  food,  is  here  meant  the  earth,  and  all  that  is  heavy, 
firm,  dark  in  colour. 

*  In  the  Ait  Up.  four  are  mentioned,  zndsgz,  here  &n<hgZygiTUg2L 
(i.e.  ^r&yt^),  here  ^va^^  sveda^,  and  udbhi^^,  sveda^,  born 
from  heat,  being  additional.    Cf.  Atharva-veda  I,  12,  i. 

*  The  text  has  devat^,  deity ;  here  used  in  a  very  general  sense. 
The  Sat,  though  it  has  produced  fire,  water,  and  earth,  has  not  yet 
obtained  its  wish  of  becoming  many. 
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Self  {^va  atmS)',  and  let  me  then  reveal  (develop) 
names  and  forms, 

3.  'Then  that  Being  having  said,  Let  me  make 
each  of  these  three  tripartite  (so  that  fire,  water, 
and  earth  should  each  have  itself  for  its  principal 
ingredient,  besides  an  admixture  of  the  other  two) 
entered  into  those  three  beings  (devatd)  with  this 
living  self  only,  and  revealed  names  and  forms. 

4.  'He  made  each  of  these  tripartite;  and  how 
these  three  beings  become  each  of  them  tripartite, 
that  learn  from  me  now,  my  friend ! 

Fourth  Khanoa, 

1.  'The  red  colour  of  burning  fire  (agni)  is  the 
colour  of  fire,  the  white  colour  of  fire  is  the  colour 
of  water,  the  black  colour  of  fire  the  colour  of  earth. 
Thus  vanishes  what  we  call  fire,  as  a  mere  variety, 
being  a  name,  arising  from  speech.  What  is  true 
(satya)  are  the  three  colours  (or  forms). 

2.  '  The  red  colour  of  the  sun  (aditya)  is  the 
colour  of  fire,  the  white  of  water,  the  black  of  earth. 
Thus  vanishes  what  we  call  the  sun,  as  a  mere 
variety,  being  a  name,  arising  from  speech.  What 
is  true  are  the  three  colours. 

3.  '  The  red  colour  of  the  moon  is  the  colour 
of  fire,  the  white  of  water,  the  black  of  earth.  Thus 
vanishes  what  we  call  the  moon,  as  a  mere  variety, 
being  a  name,  arising  from  speech.  What  is  true 
are  the  three  colours. 

4.  'The  red  colour  of  the  lightning  is  the  colour 
of  fire,  the  white  of  water,  the  black  of  earth.    Thus 

'  This  li\-ing  self  is  only  a  shadow,  as  it  were,  nf  ihe  Highest  Self; 
and  as  the  sun,  reflected  in  the  water,  does  not  suffer  from  the 
oiovement  of  the  water,  the  real  Self  does  not  suffer  pleasure  or 
pain  on  earth,  but  the  living  self  only, 
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vanishes  what  we  call  the  lightning,  as  a  mere  variety, 
being  a  name,  arising  from  speech.  What  is  true 
are  the  three  colours. 

5.  *  Great  householders  and  great  theologians  of 
olden  times  who  knew  this,  have  declared  the  same, 
saying,  "  No  one  can  henceforth  mention  to  us  any- 
thing which  we  have  not  heard,  perceived,  or  known^" 
Out  of  these  (three  colours  or  forms)  they  knew  all. 

6.  *  Whatever  they  thought  looked  red,  they  knew 
was  the  colour  of  fire.  Whatever  they  thought 
looked  white,  they  knew  was  the  colour  of  water. 
Whatever  they  thought  looked  black,  they  knew 
was  the  colour  of  earth, 

7.  'Whatever  they  thought  was  altogether  un- 
known,  they  knew  was  some  combination  of  those 
three  beings  (devatd). 

*  Now  learn  from  me,  my  friend,  how  those  three 

beings,  when  they  reach  man,  become  each  of  them 

tripartite. 

Fifth  Khan  da. 

1 .  *  The  earth  (food)  when  eaten  becomes  three- 
fold ;  its  grossest  portion  becomes  feces,  its  middle 
portion  flesh,  its  subtilest  portion  mind. 

2.  *  Water  when  drunk  becomes  threefold;  its 
grossest  portion  becomes  water,  its  middle  portion 
blood,  its  subtilest  portion  breath. 

3.  *  Fire  (i.  e.  in  oil,  butter,  &c.)  when  eaten  be- 
comes threefold ;  its  grossest  portion  becomes  bone, 
its  middle  portion  marrow,  its  subtilest  portion 
speech  *. 

*  This  reminds  one  of  the  Aristotelian  dtA  yhp  ravra  Kot  *«  rovrwf 

rSKXa  yMop/fcrai,  aXX*  o^  ravra  fiih  t&p  vnoKtifiivoiv, 

•  Food,  water,  and  fire  are  each  to  be  taken  as  tripartite ;  hence 
animals  which  live  on  one  of  the  three  elements  only,  still  share  in 
some  measure  the  qualities  of  the  other  elements  also. 
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4.  'For  truly,  my  child,  mind  comes  of  earth, 
breath  of  water,  speech  of  fire/ 

*  Please,  Sir,  inform  me  still  more,'  said  the  son. 
'  Be  it  so,  my  child,'  the  father  replied. 

Sixth  Khanda. 

1.  'That  which  is  the  subtile  portion  of  curds, 
when  churned,  rises  upwards,  and  becomes  butter. 

2.  'In  the  same  manner,  my  child,  the  subtile 
portion  of  earth  (food),  when  eaten,  rises  upwards, 
and  becomes  mind. 

3.  '  That  which  is  the  subtile  portion  of  water, 
when  drunk,  rises  upwards,  and  becomes  breath. 

4.  *  That  which  is  the  subtile  portion  of  fire,  when 
consumed,  rises  upwards,  and  becomes  speech. 

5.  '  For  mind,  my  child,  comes  of  earth,  breath 
of  water,  speech  of  fire.* 

'  Please,  Sir,  inform  me  still  more,'  said  the  son. 
'  Be  it  so,  my  child,'  the  father  replied. 

Seventh  Khanda. 

1.  'Man  (purusha),  my  son,  consists  of  sixteen 
parts.  Abstain  from  food  for  fifteen  days,  but 
drink  as  much  water  as  you  like,  for  breath  comes 
from  water,  and  will  not  be  cut  off,  if  you  drink 
water.' 

2.  ^SVetaketu  abstained  from  food  for  fifteen  days. 
Then  he  came  to  his  father  and  said :  '  Whui:  shall  I 
say  ? '  The  father  said :  '  Repeat  the  JRtk,  Ya^fus, 
and  Sdman  verses.'  He  replied :  '  They  do  not  occur 
to  me,  Sir.' 

3.  The  father  said  to  him : '  As  of  a  great  lighted 
fire  one  coal  only  of  he  size  of  a  firefly  may  be  left, 
which  would  not  bum  much  more  than  this  (i.e.  very 

[3]  H 
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little),  thus,  my  dear  son,  one  part  only  of  the  sixteen 
parts  (of  you)  is  left,  and  therefore  with  that  one  part  _ 
you  do  not  remember  the  Vedas.     Go  and  eat ! 

4.  '  Then  wilt  thou  understand  me.'  Then  Sve- 
taketu  ate,  and  afterwards  approached  his  father. 
And  whatever  his  father  asked  him,  he  knew  it  all 
by  heart.     Then  his  father  said  to  him  : 

5.  'As  of  a  great  lighted  fire  one  coal  of  the 
size  of  a  firefly,  if  left,  may  be  made  to  blaze  up  j 
again  by  putting  grass  upon  it,  and  will  thus  burn  J 
more  than  this, 

6.  '  Thus,  my  dear  son,  there  was  one  part  of  the 
sixteen  parts  left  to  you,  and  that,  lighted  up  with 
food,  burnt  up,  and  by  it  you  remember  now 
the  Vedas.'  After  that,  he  understood  what  his 
father  meant  when  he  said :  '  Mind,  my  son,  comes 
from  food,  breath  from  water,  speech  from  fire."  He 
understood  what  he  said,  yea,  he  understood  it'. 

Eighth  Khajvda. 

I.   UddSlaka  Aruni  said  to  his  son  ^vetaketu : 

'  Learn  from  me  the  true  nature  of  sleep  (svapna).  | 

When  a  man  sleeps  here,  then,  my  dear  son,  he 

becomes  united  with  the  True  *,  he  is  gone  to  his  1 

'  The  repetiiion  shows  that  the  leaching  of  the  Trivmkara»a, 
the  tripartite  nature  of  things,  is  ended 
' '  The  deep  sushupta  sleep  is  meant,  in  which  personal  con- 
sciousness is  lost,  and  the  se'f  for  a  time  absorbed  in  the  Highest  ' 
Self.  Sleep  is  produced  by  fatigue.  Speech,  mind,  and  the  senses 
rest,  breath  only  remains  awak«,  and  \hc  ^va,  the  living  soul,  in 
order  to  recover  from  his  falig;ue,  returns  lor  a  while  to  his  true 
Self  (Slmi).  The  Sat  must  be  taken  as  a  substance,  nay,  as  the 
highest  substance  or  subject,  the  Brahman,  Tlie  whole  purpose 
of  the  Upanishad  is  obscured  if  -we  translate  sat  or  satyam  by  truth, 
instead  of  the  True,  the  true  one,  ri  Srrut  3». 


own  (Self).    Therefore  they  say,  svapiti,  he  sleeps, 
because  he  is  gone  (aplta)  to  his  own  (sva) '. 

3.  'As  a  bird  when  tied  by  a  string  flies  first 
in  every  direction,  and  finding  no  rest  anywhere, 
settles  down  at  last  on  the  very  place  where  it  is 
fastened,  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  my  son,  that 
mind  (the^iva,  or  living  Self  in  the  mind,  see  VI. 
3,  2),  after  flying  in  every  direction,  and  finding  no 
rest  anywhere,  settles  down  on  breath  =  ;  for  indeed, 
my  son,  mind  is  fastened  to  breath. 

3.  ■  Learn  from  me,  my  son,  what  are  hunger 
and  thirst  When  a  man  is  thus  said  to  be 
hungry,  water  is  carrying  away  (digests)  what  has 
been  eaten  by  him.  Therefore  as  they  spealc  of 
a  cow  leader  (go-nSya),  a  horse-leader  (a.«va-naya),  a 
man-leader  (purusha-nAya),  so  they  call  water  (which 
digests  food  and  causes  hunger)  food-leader  (ara- 
nSya).  Thus  (by  food  digested  &c.),  my  son,  know 
this  offshoot  (the  body)  to  be  brought  forth,  for 
this  (body)  could  not  be  without  a  root  (cause). 

4.  '  And  where  could  its  root  be  except  in  food 
(earth)  *  ?     And  in  the  same  manner,  my  son.  as 

'  This  is  one  of  the  many  recognised  plays  on  words  in  ihe 
Upanishads  and  ihe  VedSnla  philosouhv  SvapiLi,  he  sleeps,  stands 
for  sva  (his  own),  i.e.  the  self,  and  aj^ita,  gone  to. 

■  The  commentator  takes  prSnst  here  in  the  sense  of  Sal,  which 
it  ofien  has  elsewhere.  If  so,  lliis  lUustralion  would  have  the  same 
object  as  the  preceding  one.  If  we  took  prana  in  the  sense  of 
breath,  breath  being  the  result  of  water,  this  paragraph  might  be 
taken  to  expSain  the  resignation  of  the  living  Self  to  its  bondage  to 
breath,  while  on  earth. 

'  Thai  food  is  ihe  root  of  the  body  is  shown  by  the  comraen- 
laior  in  the  following  way:  Food  when  softened  hy  water  and 
digested  becomes  a  fluid,  blood  (jonila).  From  it  comes  flesh, 
from  flesh  fat.  from  fat  bones,  from  bones  marrow,  from  marrow 
seed.  Food  eaien  by  a  woman  becomes  equally  blood  (lohita), 
H   2 
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food  (earth)  too  is  an  offshoot,  seek  after  its  root, 
viz.  water.  And  as  water  too  is  an  offshoot,  seek 
after  its  root,  viz.  fire.  And  as  fire  too  is  an  off- 
shoot, seek  after  its  root,  viz.  the  True.  Yes,  all 
these  creatures,  my  son,  have  their  root  in  the  True, 
they  dwell  in  the  True,  they  rest  in  the  True. 

5.  '  When  a  man  is  thus  said  to  be  thirsty,  fire 
carries  away  what  has  been  drunk  by  him.  There- 
fore as  they  speak  of  a  cow-leader  (go-ndya),  of  a 
horse-leader  (a,yva-n4ya),  of  a  man-leader  (purusha- 
nilya),  so  they  call  fire  udanyd,  thirst,  i.e.  water- 
leader.  Thus  (by  water  digested  &c.),  my  son, 
know  this  offshoot  (the  body)  to  be  brought  forth  : 
this  (body)  could  not  be  without  a  root  (cause). 

6.  'And  where  could  its  root  be  except  in 
water }  As  water  is  an  offshoot,  seek  after  its 
root,  viz.  fire.  As  fire  is  an  offshoot,  seek  after  its 
root,  viz.  the  True.  Yes,  all  these  creatures,  O  son, 
have  their  root  in  the  True,  they  dwell  in  the  True, 
they  rest  in  the  True. 

'And  how  these  three  beings  (devatd),  fire,  water, 
earth,  O  son,  when  they  reach  man,  become  each  of 
them  tripartite,  has  been  said  before  (VI,  4,  7).  When 
a  man  departs  from  hence,  his  speech^  is  merged 

and  from  seed  and  blood  combined  the  new  body  is  produced. 
We  must  always  have  before  us  the  genealogical  table : — 

Sat,  t6  Zv, 


Ttgzs  (fire)  =  Vai  (speech). 

Ap  (water)  =  Pribia  (breath). 

Anna  (earth)  =  Manas  (mind). 
^  If  a  man  dies,  the  first  thing  which  his  friends  say  is,  He 
speaks  no  more.    Then,  he  understands  no  more.    Then,  he 
moves  no  more.    Then,  he  is  cold. 
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in  his  mind,  his  mind  in  his  breath,  his  breatK  In 
heat  (fire),  heat  in  the  Highest  Being. 

7.  *  Now  that  which  is  that  subtile  essence  (the 
root  of  all),  in  it  all  that  exists  has  its  self.  It  is  the* 
True.    It  is  the  Self,  and  thou,  O  ^Svetaketu,  art  it' 

*  Please,  Sir,  inform  me  still  more,'  said  the  son. 

*  Be  it  so,  my  child,'  the  father  replied. 

Ninth  Kh  and  a. 

1.  'As  the  bees\  my  son,  make  honey  by  col- 
lecting the  juices  of  distant  trees,  and  reduce  the 
juice  into  one  form, 

2.  'And  as  these  juices  have  no  discrimination, 
so  that  they  might  say,  I  am  the  juice  of  this  tree 
or  that,  in  the  same  manner,  my  son,  all  these  crea- 
tures, when  they  have  become  merged  in  the  True 
(either  in  deep  sleep  or  in  death),  know  not  that 
they  are  merged  in  the  True. 

3.  'Whatever  these  creatures  are  here,  whether 
a  lion,  or  a  wolf,  or  a  boar,  or  a  worm,  or  a  midge, 
or  a  gnat,  or  a  musquito,  that  they  become  again 
and  again. 

4.  '  Now  that  which  is  that  subtile  essence,  in  it 
all  that  exists  has  its  self.     It  is  the  True.     It  is    q  j 
the  Self,  and  thou,  O  .Svetaketu,  art  it.'  ^,| 

'  Please,  Sir,  inform  me  still  more,'  said  the  son. 

*  Be  it  so,  my  child,'  the  father  replied. 

'  At  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  the  commentator  supplies 
the  question  which  the  son  is  supposed  to  have  asked  his  father. 
The  first  is :  All  creatures  falling  every  day  into  deep  sleep  (su- 
shupti)  obtain  thereby  the  Sat,  the  true  being.  How  is  it  then 
that  they  do  not  know  that  they  obtain  the  Sat  every  day  ? 


i'*.' 
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Tenth  Khanda^. 

1.  '  These  rivers,  my  son,  run,  the  eastern  (like  the 
Gangi)  toward  the  east,  the  western  (like  the  Sindhu) 
toward  the  west  They  go  from  sea  to  sea  (i.  e.  the 
douds  lift  up  the  water  from  the  sea  to  the  sky,  and 
send  it  back  as  rain  to  the  sea).  They  become  indeed 
sea.  And  as  those  rivers,  when  tliey  are  in  the  sea, 
do  not  know,  I  am  this  or  that  river, 

2.  '  In  the  same  manner,  my  son,  all  these  crea- 
tures, when  they  have  come  back  from  the  True, 
know  not  that  they  have  come  back  from  the  True. 
Whatever  these  creatures  are  here,  whether  a  lion, 
or  a  wolf,  or  a  boar,  or  a  worm,  or  a  midge,  or  a 
gnat,  or  a  musquito,  that  they  become  again  and 
again. 

3.  'That  which  is  that  subtile  essence,  in  it  all 
that  exists  has  its  self.  It  is  the  True.  It  is  the 
Self,  and  thou,  O  .Svetaketu,  art  it.' 

*  Please,  Sir,  inform  me  still  more,'  said  the  son. 

*  Be  it  so,  my  child,'  the  father  replied. 

Eleventh  Khanda\ 

I.  Mf  some  one  were  to  strike  at  the  root  of  this 
large  tree  here,  it  would  bleed,  but  live.  If  he  were 
to  strike  at  its  stem,  it  would  bleed,  but  live.  If  he 
were  to  strike  at  its  top,  it  would  bleed,  but  live. 

*  The  next  question  which  the  son  is  supposed  to  have  asked  is : 

If  a  man  who  has  slept  in  his  own  house,  rises  and  goes  to  another 
rilla«;e,  he  knows  that  he  has  come  from  his  own  house.  Why 
then  do  people  not  know  that  they  have  come  from  the  Sat? 

*  The  next  question  is :  Waves,  foam,  and  bubbles  arise  from  the 
water,  and  when  they  merge  again  in  the  water,  they  are  gone. 
How  is  it  that  living  beings,  when  in  sleep  or  death  they  are 
merged  again  in  the  Sat.  are  not  destroyed  ? 
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Pervaded  by  the  living  Self  that  tree  stands  firm, 
drinking  in  its  nourishment  and  rejoicing  ; 

2.  '  But  if  the  life  (the  living  Self)  leaves  one  of 
its  branches,  that  branch  withers ;  if  it  leaves  a 
second,  that  branch  withers  ;  if  it  leaves  a  third,  that 
branch  withers.  If  it  leaves  the  whole  tree,  the 
whole  tree  withers '.  In  exactly  the  same  manner, 
my  son,  know  this.'     Thus  he  spoke  : 

3.  '  This  (body)  indeed  witliers  and  dies  when  the 
living  Self  has  left  it ;  the  living  Self  dies  not. 

■  That  which  is  that  subtile  essence,  in  it  all  that 
exists  has  its  self.  It  is  the  True.  It  is  tlie  Seif, 
and  thou,  5vetaketu,  art  iC 

'  Please,  Sir,  inform  me  still  more/  said  the  son. 

'  Be  it  so,  my  child,'  the  father  replied. 


'  The  commentator  remarks  that  according  to  the  Veda,  trees 
are  conscious,  while  Buddhists  and  followers  of  Kan&da  hold  them 
to  be  unconscious.  They  live,  because  one  sees  how  their  sap 
runs  and  Ijow  it  dries  up,  just  as  one  sees  the  sap  in  a  living  body, 
which,  as  we  saw,  was  produced  by  food  and  water.  Therefore 
the  simile  holds  good.  The  life,  or,  more  correctly,  the  liver,  the 
living  Self,  pervades  the  tree,  as  it  pervades  man,  when  it  has 
entered  the  ijrganism  which  produces  breath,  mind,  and  speech. 
If  any  accideiit  happens  to  a  branch,  the  living  Seif  draws  himself 
away  from  tiiat  branch,  and  then  the  branch  withers.  The  sap 
which  caused  the  living  Self  10  remain,  goes,  and  the  living  Self  goes 
away  with  it.  The  same  applies  to  the  whole  tree.  The  tree  dies 
when  the  living  Self  leaves  it,  but  the  living  Self  does  not  die ;  it 
only  leaves  an  abode  which  it  had  before  occupied.  Some  other 
illustrations,  to  show  that  the  living  Self  remains,  are  added  by  the 
commentator :  First,  with  regard  to  the  living  Self  being  the  same 
when  it  awakes  from  deep  sleep  (susliupti).  he  remarks  that  we 
remember  quite  well  tJiat  we  liave  left  something  unfinished  before 
we  fell  asleep.  And  then  with  regard  to  the  living  Self  being  the 
same  when  it  awakes  from  death  to  a  new  life,  he  shows  that  crea- 
tures, a»  soon  as  they  are  bom  take  the  breast,  and  exhibit  terror, 
which  can  only  be  explained,  as  he  supposes,  by  their  possessing  a 
recollection  of  a  former  state  of  eiistcnce. 
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Twelfth  Khanda^. 

1.  '  Fetch  me  from  thence  a  fruit  of  the  Nyagrodha 
tree/ 

*  Here  is  one,  Sir/ 
'  Break  it' 

'  It  is  broken,  Sir/ 
*What  do  you  see  there?' 

*  These  seeds,  almost  infinitesimal/ 

*  Break  one  of  them/ 
'  It  is  broken.  Sir/ 
*What  do  you  see  there?' 
'  Not  anything,  Sir/ 

2.  The  father  said  :  *  My  son,  that  subtile  essence 
which  you  do  not  perceive  there,  of  that  very 
essence  this  great  Nyagrodha  tree  exists. 

3.  *  Believe  it,  my  son.  That  which  is  the  subtile 
essence,  in  it  all  that  exists  has  its  self.  It  is  the 
True.    It  is  the  Self,  and  thou,  O  ^Svetaketu,  art  it.' 

*  Please,  Sir,  inform  me  still  more,'  said  the  son. 

*  Be  it  so,  my  child/  the  father  replied. 

Thirteenth  Khanda^ 

I.  'Place  this  salt  in  water,  and  then  wait  on 
me  in  the  morning.' 

The  son  did  as  he  was  commanded. 

The  father  said  to  him :  *  Bring  me  the  salt,  which 
you  placed  in  the  water  last  night.' 

^  The  question  which  the  son  is  supposed  to  have  asked  is: 
How  can  this  universe  which  has  the  form  and  name  of  earth  ice. 
bo  produced  from  the  Sat  which  is  subtile,  and  has  neither  form 
nor  name  ? 

'  The  question  here  is  supposed  to  have  been :  If  the  Sat  is  the 
root  of  all  that  exists,  why  is  it  not  perceived  ? 
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The  son  having  looked  for  it,  found  it  not,  for, 
of  course,  it  was  melted. 

2.  The  father  said :  *  Taste  it  from  the  surface 
of  the  water.     How  is  it  ? ' 

The  son  replied  :   *  It  is  salt/ 

'  Taste  it  from  tlie  middle.     How  is  it  ? ' 

The  son  replied :   '  It  is  salt/ 

*  Taste  it  from  the  bottom.     How  is  it  ?  * 
The  son  replied :   *  It  is  salt.' 

The  father  said  :  '  Throw  it  away  ^  and  then  wait 
on  me.' 

He  did  so  ;  but  salt  exists  for  ever. 

Then  the  father  said :  *  Here  also,  in  this  body, 
forsooth,  you  do  not  perceive  the  True  (Sat),  my 
son;  but  there  indeed  it  is. 

3.  '  That  which  is  the  subtile  essence,  in  it  all  that 
exists  has  its  self.  It  is  the  True.  It  is  the  Self, 
and  thou,  O  .Svetaketu,  art  it.' 

*  Please,  Sir,  inform  me  still  more,'  said  the  son. 

*  Be  it  so,  my  child,'  the  father  replied. 

Fourteenth  Kuanda\ 
I.  'As  one  might  lead  a  person  with  his  eyes 
covered  away  from  the  Gandhiras  *,  and  leave  him 

*  Read  abhiprdsya,  which  is  evidently  intended  by  the  com- 
mentary: abhiprdyasya  paritya^ya.  See  B.  R.  Sanskrit  Dic- 
tionary, s.v. 

'  The  question  here  asked  is :  The  salt,  though  no  longer  per- 
ceptible by  means  of  sight  or  touch,  could  be  discovered  by  taste. 
Then  how  can  the  Sat  be  discovered,  although  it  is  imperceptible 
by  all  the  senses? 

*  The  Gandhiras,  but  rarely  mentioned  in  the  Rig-veda  and 
the  Ait.  Brihma/ra,  have  left  their  name  in  Kavdapw  and  Candahar. 
The  fact  of  their  name  being  evidently  quite  familiar  to  the  author 
of  the  Upanishad  might  be  used  to  prove  either  its  antiquity  or  its 
Northern  origin. 


then  in  a  place  wUere  there  are  no  human  beings ; ' 
and  as  that  person  would  turn  towards  the  east,  or 
the  north,  or  the  west,  and  shout,  "  I  have  been 
brouglit  here  with  my  eyes  covered,  I  have  been 
left  here  with  my  eyes  covered," 

2.  '  And  as  thereupon  some  one  might  loose  his 
bandage  and  say  to  him,  "Go  in  that  direction,  it 
is  Gandhira,  go  in  that  direction;"  and  as  there- 
upon, having  been  informed  and  being  able  to  judge 
for  himself,  he  would  by  asking  his  way  from  village 
to  village  arrive  at  last  at  Gandhira, — in  exactly  the 
same  manner  does  a  rnan,  who  meets  with  a  teacher 
to  inform  him,  obtain  the  true  knowledge^    For  him 

'  Tedious  as  the  commenutor  is  in  general,  he  is  sometimes  atanoal 
eloquent  in  bringing  out  all  thai  is  implied  or  supposed  lo  be  implied 
in  the  sacred  text.  He  explaijis  the  last  simile  as  follows :  A  man 
was  cairied  away  by  robbers  from  his  own  country.  After  his  ayes 
bad  been  covered,  he  was  taken  to  a  forest  full  of  terrors  and  dangers 
arising  from  tigers,  robbers,  &c.  Not  knowing  where  lie  was,  and 
suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst,  he  began  lo  cry,  wishing  to  be  de- 
Uvered  from  his  bonds.  Then  a  man  took  pity  on  him  and  removed 
bis  bonds,  and  when  he  had  returned  to  his  home,  he  w.\s  happy. 
Next  follows  the  application.  Our  real  home  is  the  True  (Sat),  the 
Self  of  the  world.  The  forest  into  which  we  are  driven  is  the 
body,  made  of  the  three  elements,  fire,  water,  earth,  consisting  of 
blood,  flesh,  bones,  lie,  and  liable  to  cold,  heat,  and  many  other 
evils.  The  bands  with  which  oiu-  eyes  are  covered  are  our  desires 
for  many  things,  real  or  unreal,  such  as  wife,  children,  cattle,  &c., 
while  the  robbers  by  whom  we  arc  driven  into  the  forest  are  our 
good  and  evil  deeds.  Then  we  cry  and  say ;  '  I  am  the  son  of  so 
«id  BO,  these  are  my  relatives,  I  am  happy,  I  am  miserable,  I  am 
foolish,  I  am  wise,  I  am  just,  I  am  bom,  1  am  dead,  I  am  old, 
I  am  wretched,  my  son  is  dead,  my  fortune  is  gone,  I  am  undone, 
how  shall  I  live,  wlicre  shall  I  go,  who  will  save  me?'  These  and 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  other  evils  are  the  bands  which  blind 
us.  Then,  owing  to  some  bupe  re  rogatory  good  works  we  miy 
have  done,  we  suddenly  meet  a  man  who  knows  the  Self  of 
Brahman,  whose  own  bonds  have  been  broken,  who  lakes  piiy 
uti  us  and  shows  us  the  way  lo  see  the  evil  which  attaches  to  aU  . 


1 
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there  is  only  delay  so  long  as  he  is  not  delivered 
{from  the  body) :  then  he  will  be  perfect '. 

3.  '  That  which  is  the  siibtile  essence,  in  it  all 
that  exists  has  its  self.  It  is  the  True.  It  is  the 
Self,  and  thou,  O  6'velaketu,  art  it.' 

'  Please,  Sir,  inform  me  still  more,'  said  the  son. 

'  Be  it  so,  my  child,"  the  father  replied. 

Fifteenth  Khavda". 
I.  '  If  a  man  is  ill,  his  relatives  assemble  round 
him  and  ask ;  "  Dost  thou  know  me  ?     Dost  thou 
know  me  ? "     Now  as   long  as  his  speech   is  not 

that  we  love  in  this  world  We  then  withdraw  ourselves  from  all 
worldly  pleasures.  We  learn  that  we  are  not  mere  creatures  of 
the  world,  the  son  of  so  and  so,  &c.,  but  that  we  are  thai  which  is 
tlie  True  (Sat).  The  bands  of  our  ignorance  and  blindness  are 
removed,  and.  like  the  man  of  GandliSra,  we  arrive  at  our  own 
home,  the  Self,  or  the  True.     Then  we  are  happy  and  blessed. 

'  The  last  words  are  really—'  for  him  there  is  only  delay  so  long 
as  I  shall  not  be  delivered  ;  then  I  shall  be  perfect.'  This  requires 
some  explanation.  First  of  all,  Hiu  cliaitgo  from  the  third  to  the 
first  person,  is  best  explained  by  assuming  that  at  the  point  where 
all  individuality  vanishes,  the  father,  as  leacber,  identifies  himself 
with  the  person  of  whom  he  is  speaking. 

The  delay  (the  iira  or  kshepa)  of  which  he  speaks  is  the  time 
which  passes  between  the  attainment  of  true  knowledge  and  death, 
or  freedom  from  the  eflfecis  of  aciions  performed  before  the  ai- 
lainment  of  knowledge.  The  actions  which  led  to  our  present 
embodiment  must  be  altogether  consumed,  before  the  body  can 
peiisb,  and  then  only  are  we  free.  As  to  any  aciions  performed 
after  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  they  do  not  cotmt;  otherwise 
Ibere  would  be  a  new  embodiment,  and  ihe  attainment  of  even  uue 
knowledge  would  never  lead  to  final  deliverance. 

•  The  ijuestion  supposed  to  be  asked  is :  By  wlml  degrees  a  man, 
who  has  been  properly  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  Brahman, 
obtuns  the  Sat,  or  returns  to  the  True.  To  judge  from  the  text 
both  he  who  knows  the  I'rue  and  he  who  does  not,  reach,  when  they 
die,  the  Sat,  passing  from  speech  to  mind  and  breath  and  heat  (fire)- 
But  whereas  he  who  knows,  remains  in  the  Sat,  ihey  who  do  not 
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merged  in  his  mind,  his  mind  in  breath,  breath  in 
heat  (fire),  heat  in  the  Highest  Being  (devatA),  he 
knows  them. 

2.  •  But  when  his  speech  is  merged  in  his  mind, 
his  mind  in  breath,  breath  in  heat  (fire),  heat  in  the 
Highest  Being,  then  he  knows  them  not. 

*  That  which  is  the  subtile  essence,  in  it  all  that 
exists  has  its  self.  It  is  the  True.  It  is  the  Self, 
and  thou,  O  ..Svetaketu,  art  it.' 

*  Please,  Sir,  inform  me  siill  more,'  said  the  son. 
'  Be  it  so,  my  child,'  the  father  replied. 

Sixteenth  Khaa-da^ 

I .  '  My  child,  they  bring  a  man  hither  whom  they 
have  taken  by  the  hand,  and  they  say :  *'  He  has 
taken  something,  he  has  committed  a  theft."  (When 

know,  return  again  to  a  new  f<3nn  of  exisrcnce.  It  is  important  to 
observe  OiftL  the  commentator  denies  that  he  wlio  knows,  passes  at 
his  death  through  the  artery  of  the  head  to  the  sun,  and  then  to  the 
Sat.  lie  holds  that  with  him  who  knows  there  is  no  further  cause 
for  delay,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  dies,  he  returns  to  the  Sat. 

^  The  next  question  i<? :  Why  does  he  who  knows,  on  obtaining 
the  Sat,  not  return,  while  he  who  docs  not  know,  though  obtaining 
the  Sat  in  death,  returns?  An  illustration  is  chosen  which  is 
intended  to  show  how  knowledge  produces  a  material  effect.  The 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  ordeals  must  have  existed  at  the  time,  and 
appealing  to  that  belief,  the  teacher  says  that  the  man  who  knows 
himself  guilty,  is  really  burnt  by  the  heated  iron,  while  the  man 
who  knows  himself  innocent,  is  not.  In  the  same  manner  the  man 
who  knows  his  Self  to  be  the  true  Self,  on  approaching  after  death 
the  true  Self,  is  not  repelled  and  sent  back  into  a  new  existence, 
while  he  who  does  not  know,  is  sent  back  into  a  new  round  of 
births  and  deaths.  The  man  who  tells  a  falsehood  about  himself, 
loses  his  true  Self  and  is  burnt ;  the  man  who  has  a  false  concep- 
tion about  his  Self,  loses  likewise  his  true  Self,  and  not  knowing 
the  true  Self,  even  though  approaching  it  in  death,  he  has  to  sufifer 
till  he  acquires  some  day  the  true  knowledge. 
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he  denies,  they  say),  **  Heat  the  hatchet  for  him." 
If  he  committed  the  theft,  then  he  makes  himself  to 
be  what  he  is  not  Then  the  false-minded,  having 
covered  his  true  Self  by  a  falsehood,  grasps  the 
heated  hatchet — ^he  is  burnt,  and  he  is  killed. 

2.  '  But  if  he  did  not  commit  the  theft,  then  he 
makes  himself  to  be  what  he  is.  Then  the  true- 
minded,  having  covered  his  true  Self  by  truth, 
grasps  the  heated  hatchet — he  is  not  burnt,  and  he 
is  delivered. 

'As  that  (truthful)  man  is  not  burnt,  thus  has  all 
that  exists  its  self  in  That.  It  is  the  True.  It  is 
the  Self,  and  thou,  O  ^Svetaketu,  art  it.'  He  under- 
stood what  he  said,  yea,  he  understood  it. 


SEVENTH  PRAPAr^AKA. 

First  Khanda. 

1.  Ndrada  approached  Sanatkumdra  and  said, 
*  Teach  me.  Sir ! '  Sanatkumdra  said  to  him  :  *  Please 
to  tell  me  what  you  know ;  afterward  I  shall  tell  you 
what  is  beyond.' 

2.  Ndrada  said :  '  I  know  the  /?/g-veda.  Sir,  the 
Yafur-veda,  the  S4ma-veda,  as  the  fourth  the  Athar- 
va;^,  as  the  fifth  the  Itihdsa-purS/^a  (the  Bhdrata) ; 
the  Veda  of  the  Vedas  (grammar) ;  the  Pitrya  (the 
rules  for  the  sacrifices  for  the  ancestors) ;  the  Rd^i 
(the  science  of  numbers) ;  the  Daiva  (the  science  of 
portents) ;  the  Nidhi  (the  science  of  time) ;  the 
V4kov4kya  (logic) ;  the  Ekdyana  (ethicr) ;  the  Deva- 
vidyd  (etymology) ;  the  Brahma-vidyi  (pronunciation, 
^ikshd,  ceremonial,  kalpa,  prosody,  i^ndas) ;  the 
Bh6ta-vidyd  (the  science  of  demons) ;  the  Kshatra- 
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vidyA  (the  science  of  weapons) ;  the  Nakshatra-vidyi 
(astronomy) ;  the  Sarpa  and  Deva^na-vidyi  (the 
science  of  serpents  or  poisons,  and  the  sciences  of 
the  genii,  such  as  the  making  of  perfumes,  dancing, 
singing,  playing,  and  other  fine  arts)  \  All  this 
I  know,  Sir. 

3.  '  But,  Sir,  with  all  this  I  know  the  Mantras  only, 
the  sacred  books,  I  do  not  know  the  Self.  I  have 
heard  from  men  like  you,  that  he  who  knows  the 
Self  overcomes  grief.  I  am  in  grief.  Do,  Sir,  help 
me  over  this  grief  of  mine.' 

Sanatkumdra  said  to  him  :  *  Whatever  you  have 
read,  is  only  a  name. 

4.  *  A  name  is  the  /?/g-veda,  Ya^r-veda,  SAma- 
veda,  and  as  the  fourth  the  Atharva^a,  as  the  fifth 
the  Itihdsa-puri^a,  the  Veda  of  the  Vedas,  the 
Pitrya,  the  Rftrf,  the  Daiva,  the  Nidhi,  the  V4ko- 
v&kya,  the  EkAyana,  the  Deva-vidyi,  the  Brahma- 
vidyi,  the  Bhftta-vidyd,  the  Kshatra-vidyd,  the  Na- 
kshatra-vidyi,  the  Sarpa  and  Devs^na-vidyS.  All 
these  are  a  name  only.     Meditate  on  the  name. 

5.  *  He  who  meditates  on  the  name  as  Brahman  ^, 

^  This  passage,  exhibiting  the  sacred  literature  as  known  at  the 
time,  should  be  compared  with  the  Brihaddra«yaka,  II,  4, 10,  The 
explanation  of  the  old  titles  rests  on  the  authority  of  ^ahkara, 
and  he  is  not  always  consistent.  See  Colebrooke,  Miscellaneous 
Essays,  1873,  II>  P-  ^o. 

*  Why  a  man  who  knows  the  Veda  should  not  know  the  Self, 
while  in  other  places  it  is  said  that  the  Veda  teaches  the  Self,  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  commentary.  If  a  royal  procession  ap- 
proaches, he  says,  then,  though  we  do  not  see  the  king,  because 
he  is  hidden  by  flags,  parasols,  &c.,  yet  we  say,  there  is  the  king. 
And  if  we  ask  who  is  the  king,  then  again,  though  we  cannot  sec 
him  and  point  him  out,  we  can  say,  at  least,  that  he  is  different 
from  all  that  is  seen.  The  Self  is  hidden  in  the  Veda  as  a  king 
is  hidden  in  a  royal  procession. 
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II  1 


is,  as  it  were,  lord  and  master  as  far  as  the  name 
reaches — he  who  meditates  on  the  name  as  Brah- 
man.' 

'Sir,  is  there  something  better  than  a  name  ?' 
*Yes,  there  is  something  better  than  a  name.' 
'  Sir,  tell  it  me.' 

Second  Kha^da. 

1.  ■  Speech  is  better  than  a  name.  Speech  makes 
us  understand  the  Jiig-veda.,  Yafiir-veda.  SSma-veda. 
and  as  the  fourth  the  Atharvana,  as  the  fifth  the 
ItihSsa-purSna,  the  Veda  of  the  Vedas,  the  Pitrya, 
the  "Rksi,  the  Daiva,  the  Nidhi,  the  Vakov^kya,  the 
Eklyana,  the  Deva-vidyi,  the  Brahma-vidyS,  the 
Kshatra-vidyS,  the  Nakshatra-vidyd.  the  Sarpa  and 
Devafana-vidyS ;  heaven,  earth,  air,  ether,  water, 
fire,  gods,  men,  cattle,  birds,  herbs,  trees,  all 
beasts  down  to  worms,  midges,  and  ants ;  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong;  what  is  true  and  what 
is  false;  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad;  what  is 
pleasing  and  what  is  not  pleasing.  For  if  there 
were  no  speech,  neither  right  nor  wrong  would  be 
known ',  neither  the  true  nor  the  false,  neither  the 
good  nor  the  bad,  neither  the  pleasant  nor  the 
unpleasant  Speech  makes  us  understand  all  this. 
Meditate  on  speech. 

2.  '  H^  '.vho  meditates  on  speech  as  Brahman,  is, 
as  it  were,  lord  and  master  as  far  as  speech  reaches — 
he  who  meditates  on  speech  as  Brahman.' 

'  Sir,  is  there  something  better  than  speech  ?' 
'Yes,  there  is  something  better  than  speech.' 
'Sir,  tell  it  me.' 


'  The   commentaior  explains  wya^idpayishyat   by  avi^fiSiam 
abha^isbj^i.    rossibly  hri'dayafflo  stands  for  hndaja^am. 
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Third  Kuanda. 

1 .  '  Mind  (manas)  is  better  than  speech.  For  as 
the  closed  fist  holds  two  amalaka  or  two  kola  or  two 
aksha  fruits,  thus  does  mind  hold  speech  and  name. 
Por  if  a  man  is  minded  in  his  mind  to  read  the 
sacred  hymns,  he  reads  them ;  if  he  is  minded  in 
bis  mind  to  perform  any  actions,  he  performs  them ; 
if  he  is  mmded  to  wish  for  sons  and  cattle,  he 
wishes  for  them ;  if  he  is  minded  to  wish  for  this 
world  and  the  other,  he  wishes  for  them.  For  mind 
is  indeed  the  self  \  mind  is  the  world,  mind  is  Brah- 
man.    Meditate  on  the  mind. 

2.  'He  who  meditates  on  the  mind  as  Brahman, 
is,  as  it  were,  lord  and  master  as  far  as  the  mind 
reaches — he  who  meditates  on  the  mind  as  Brahman.' 

'  Sir,  is  there  something  better  than  mind  ?' 

*  Yes,  there  is  something  better  than  mind.' 

*  Sir,  tell  it  me.' 

Fourth  Khanda. 

1.  *Will"  (sankalpa)  is  better  than  mind.  For 
when  a  man  wills,  then  he  thinks  in  his  mind,  then 
he  sends  forth  speech,  and  he  sends  it  forth  in  a 
name.  In  a  name  the  sacred  hymns  are  contained, 
in  the  sacred  hymns  all  sacrifices. 

2.  *  All  these  therefore  (beginning  with  mind  and 

^  The  commentator  explains  this  by  saying  that,  without  the 
instrument  of  the  mind,  the  Self  cannot  act  or  enjoy. 

*  Sankalpa  is  elsewhere  defined  as  a  modification  of  manas. 
The  commentator  says  that,  like  thinking,  it  is  an  activity  of  the 
inner  organ.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  English  term  exactly  corres- 
ponding to  sankalpa.  Rajendralal  Mitra  translates  it  by  will,  but  it 
implies  not  only  will,  but  at  the  same  time  conception,  determina- 
tion, and  desire. 
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ending  in  sacrifice)  centre  in  will,  consist  of  will, 
abide  in  will.  Heaven  and  earth  willed,  air  and 
ether  willed,  water  and  fire  willed.  Through  the 
will  of  heaven  and  earth  &c.  rain  wills ;  through 
the  will  of  rain  food  wills ;  through  the  will  of  food 
the  vital  airs  will ;  through  the  will  of  the  vital  airs 
the  sacred  hymns  will ;  through  the  will  of  the  sacred 
hymns  the  sacrifices  will ;  through  the  will  of  the 
sacrifices  the  world  (as  their  reward)  wills  ;  through 
the  will  of  the  world  everything  wills  \  This  is  will. 
Meditate  on  will. 

3.  '  He  who  meditates  on  will  as  Brahman,  he, 
being  himself  safe,  firm,  and  undistressed,  obtains 
the  safe,  firm,  and  undistressed  worlds  which  he  has 
willed ;  he  is,  as  it  were,  lord  and  master  as  far  as 
will  reaches — ^he  who  meditates  on  will  as  Brahman/ 

*  Sir,  is  there  something  better  than  will  ? ' 

*  Yes,  there  is  something  better  than  will/ 

*  Sir,  tell  it  me.' 

Fifth  Khanda. 

I.  *  Consideration  (>Jitta)*  is  better  than  will.  For 
when  a  man  considers,  then  he  wills,  then  he  thinks 
in  his  mind,  then  he  sends  forth  speech,  and  he 

^  This  paragraph  is  obscure.  The  text  seems  doubtful,  for 
instance,  in  samak/i'patim,  samakalpetim,  and  samakalpat&m. 
Then  the  question  is  the  exact  meaning  of  sa/»k/rptyai,  which 
must  be  taken  as  an  instrumental  case.  What  is  intended  is  that, 
without  rain,  food  is  impossible  &c.  or  inconceivable ;  but  the  text 
says,  *  By  the  will  of  rain  food  wills,'  Ac.  Will  seems  almost  to  be 
taken  here  in  the  sense  in  which  modem  philosophers  use  it,  as  a 
kind  of  creative  will.  By  the  will  of  rain  food  wills,  would  mean, 
that  first  rain  wills  and  exists,  and  afterguards  the  vital  airs  will 
and  exist,  Ac. 

*  JSTitta,  thought,  implies  here  consideration  and  reflection. 

[31  1 
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sends  it  forth  in  a  name.  In  a  name  the  sacred 
hymns  are  contained,  in  the  sacred  hymns  all 
sacrifices, 

2.  *A11  these  (beginning  with  mind  and  ending 
in  sacrifice)  centre  in  consideration,  consist  of  con- 
sideration, abide  in  consideration.  Therefore  if  a 
man  is  inconsiderate,  even  if  he  possesses  much 
learning,  people  say  of  him,  he  is  nothing,  whatever 
he  may  know;  for,  if  he  were  learned,  he  would  not  be 
so  inconsiderate.  But  if  a  man  is  considerate,  even 
though  he  knows  but  little,  to  him  indeed  do  people 
listen  gladly.  Consideration  is  the  centre,  considera- 
tion is  the  self,  consideration  is  the  support  of  all 
these.     Meditate  on  consideration. 

3.  *  He  who  meditates  on  consideration  as  Brah- 
man, he,  being  himself  safe,  firm,  and  undistressed, 
obtains  the  safe,  firm,  and  undistressed  worlds  which 
he  has  considered ;  he  is,  as  it  were,  lord  and  master 
as  far  as  consideration  reaches — he  who  meditates 
on  consideration  as  Brahman.' 

'  Sir,  is  there  something  better  than  consideration  V 
*Yes,  there  is  something  better  than  considera- 
tion/ 

*  Sir,  tell  it  me.' 

Sixth  Khanda. 

I.  *  Reflection  (dhydna)^  is  better  than  considera- 
tion. The  earth  reflects,  as  it  were,  and  thus  does 
the  sky,  the  heaven,  the  water,  the  mountains,  gods 
and  men.     Therefore  those  who  among  men  obtain 

-• ■ — ■ ' -  ■    —    --     ■  ■        ■■  ,  -  ■ r 

*  Reflection  is  concentration  of  all  our  thoughts  on  one  object, 
ek&grat&.  And  as  a  man  who  reflects  and  meditates  on  the  highest 
objects  acquires  thereby  repose,  becomes  firm  and  immovable,  so 
the  earth  is  supposed  to  be  in  repose  and  immovable,  as  it  were,  by 
reflection  and  meditation. 
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greatness  here  on  earth,  seem  to  have  obtained  a 
part  of  the  object  of  reflection  (because  they  show 
a  certain  repose  of  manner).  Thus  while  sniall  and 
vulgar  people  are  always  quarrelling,  abusive,  and 
slandering,  great  men  seem  to  have  obtained  a  part 
of  the  reward  of  reflection.     Meditate  on  reflection. 

2.  '  He  who  meditates  on  reflection  as  Brahman, 
is  lord  and  master,  as  it  were,  as  far  as  reflec- 
tion reaches — he  who  meditates  on  reflection  as 
Brahman.' 

'  Sir,  is  there  something  better  than  reflection  ?  * 

'  Yes,  there  is  something  better  than  reflection.' 

'  Sir,  tell  it  me,' 

Seventh  Khaa'da. 

I.  'Understanding  {vi_^Sna)  is  better  than  reflec- 
tion. Through  understanding  we  understand  the 
.^?*g-veda,  the  Ya^r-veda,  the  SSma-veda,  and  as 
the  fourth  the  AtharvaKa,  as  the  fifth  the  ItihSsa- 
purSKa ',  the  Veda  of  the  Vedas,  the  Pitrya,  the 
Rin,  the  Daiva,  the  Nidhi,  the  V&kovSkya,  the 
Ek4yana,  the  Deva-vidy^,  the  Brahma-vidyd,  the 
Bhuta-vidy&.the  Kshatra-vidyS,  the  Nakshatra-vidy&, 
the  Sarpa  and  Deva^na-vidyS.,  heaven,  earth,  air, 
ether,  water,  fire,  gods,  men,  cattle,  birds,  herbs,  trees, 
all  beasts  down  to  worms,  midges,  and  ants ;  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong;  what  is  true  and  what  is 
false;  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  ;  what  is  pleas- 
ing and  what  is  not  pleasing  ;  food  and  savour,  this 
world  and  that,  all  this  we  understand  through  under- 
standing.    Meditate  on  understanding. 

a.  '  He  who  meditates  on  understanding  as  Brah- 
man, reat'Jies  the  worlds  where  there  is  understanding 

'  See  before,  p.  109. 
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and  knowledge  * ;  he  is,  as  it  were,  lord  and  master 
as  far  as  understanding  reaches — he  who  meditates 
on  understanding  as  Brahman.' 

'  Sir, is  there  something  better  than  understanding?' 
'Yes,  there  is  something  better  than  understanding.' 

*  Sir,  tell  it  me/ 

Eighth  Kuanda. 

1 .  *  Power  (bala)  is  better  than  understanding. 
One  powerful  man  shakes  a  hundred  men  of  under- 
standing. If  a  man  is  powerful,  he  becomes  a  rising 
man.  If  he  rises,  he  becomes  a  man  who  visits 
wise  people.  If  he  visits,  he  becomes  a  follower  of 
wise  people.  If  he  follows  them,  he  becomes  a 
seeing,  a  hearing,  a  perceiving,  a  knowing,  a  doing, 
an  understanding  man.  By  power  the  earth  stands 
firm,  and  the  sky,  and  the  heaven,  and  the  moun- 
tains, gods  and  men,  cattle,  birds,  herbs,  trees,  all 
beasts  down  to  worms,  midges,  and  ants ;  by  power 
the  world  stands  firm.     Meditate  on  power. 

2.  '  He  who  meditates  on  power  as  Brahman, 
is,  as  it  were,  lord  and  master  as  far  as  power 
reaches — he  who  meditates  on  power  as  Brahman.' 

*  Sir,  is  there  something  better  than  power  ? ' 

*  Yes,  there  is  something  better  than  power.' 

*  Sir,  tell  it  me.' 

Ninth  Kuanda. 

I.  '  Food  (anna)  is  better  than  power.  Therefore 
if  a  man  abstain  from  food  for  ten  days,  though  he 
live,  he  would  be  unable  to  see,  hear,  perceive, 
think,  act,  and  understand.     But  when  he  obtains 


^  The  commentator  takes  v\ffi&na  here  as  understanding  of 
sacred  books,  ^H&na  as  cleverness  with  regard  to  other  subjects. 
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food,  he  IS  able  to  see,  hear,  perceive,  think,  act, 
and  understand.     Meditate  on  food. 

2.  '  He  who  meditates  on  food  as  Brahman,, 
obtains  the  worlds  rich  in  food  and  drink;  he  is, 
as  it  were,  lord  and  master  as  far  as  food  reaches — 
he  who  meditates  on  food  as  Brahman/ 

*  Sir,  is  there  something  better  than  food  ? ' 

*  Yes,  there  is  something  better  than  food/ 

*  Sir,  tell  it  me.' 

Tenth  Khaj^da, 

1 ,  *  Water  (ap)  is  better  than  food.  Therefore  if 
there  is  not  sufficient  rain,  the  vital  spirits  fail  from 
fear  that  there  will  be  less  food.  But  if  there  is 
sufficient  rain,  the  vital  spirits  rejoice,  because  there 
will  be  much  food.  This  water,  on  assuming  dif- 
ferent forms,  becomes  this  earth,  this  sky,  this 
heaven,  the  mountains,  gods  and  men,  cattle,  birds, 
herbs  and  trees,  all  beasts  down  to  worms,  midges, 
and  ants.  Water  indeed  assumes  all  these  forms. 
Meditate  on  water. 

2.  *He  who  meditates  on  water  as  Brahman, 
obtains  all  wishes,  he  becomes  satisfied;  he  is,  as 
it  were,  lord  and  master  as  far  as  water  reaches — 
he  who  meditates  on  water  as  Brahman.' 

*  Sir,  is  there  something  better  than  water  ? ' 

*  Yes,  there  is  something  better  than  water.' 

*  Sir,  tell  it  me.' 

Eleventh  Khajvda. 

I .  '  Fire  (te^s)  is  better  than  water.  For  fire 
united  with  air,  warms  the  ether.  Then  people  say. 
It  is  hot,  it  burns,  it  will  rain.  Thus  does  fire,  after 
showing  this  sign  (itself)  first,  create  water.    And 
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thus  again  thunderclaps  come  with  lightnings,  flash- 
ing upwards  and  across  the  sky.  Then  people  say, 
There  is  lightning  and  thunder,  it  will  rain.  Then 
also  does  fire,  after  showing  this  sign  first,  create 
water.     Meditate  on  fire. 

2.  *  He  who  meditates  on  fire  as  Brahman, 
obtains,  resplendent  himself,  resplendent  worlds, 
full  of  light  and  free  of  darkness ;  he  is,  as  it  were, 
lord  and  master  as  far  as  fire  reaches — he  who 
meditates  on  fire  as  Brahman/ 

'  Sir,  is  there  something  better  than  fire  ? ' 

*  Yes,  there  is  something  better  than  fire.' 

*  Sir,  tell  it  me/ 

Twelfth  Kuanda, 

1.  *  Ether  (or  space)  is  better  than  fire.  For  in 
the  ether  exist  both  sun  and  moon,  the  lightning, 
stars,  and  fire  (agni).  Through  the  ether  we  call, 
through  the  ether  we  hear,  through  the  ether  we 
answer*.  In  the  ether  or  space  we  rejoice  (when 
we  are  together),  and  rejoice  not  (when  we  are 
separated).  In  the  ether  everything  is  born,  and 
towards  the  ether  everything  tends  when  it  is  born  ^. 
Meditate  on  ether. 

2.  *  He  who  meditates  on  ether  as  Brahman, 
obtains  the  worlds  of  ether  and  of  light,  which  are 
free  from  pressure  and  pain,  wide  and  spacious'; 
he  is,  as  it  were,  lord  and  master  as  far  as  ether 
reaches — he  who  meditates  on  ether  as  Brahman.' 

*  Sir,  is  there  something  better  than  ether  ? ' 

'  a.  Kh,  Up.  IV,  5,  I. 

*  The  seed  grows  upwards  towards  the  ether;  not  downwards. 

»  Cf.Ka//4.Up.  II,  II. 
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*  Yes,  there  is  something  better  than  ether/ 

*  Sir,  tell  it  me.' 

Thirteenth  Kuanda. 

1.  'Memory^  (smara)  is  better  than  ether.  There- 
fore where  many  are  assembled  together,  if  they 
have  no  memory,  they  would  hear  no  one,  they 
would  not  perceive,  they  would  not  understand. 
Through  memory  we  know  our  sons,  through 
memory  our  cattle.     Meditate  on  memory. 

2.  *  He  who  meditates  on  memory  as  Brahman, 
is,  as  it  were,  lord  and  master  as  far  as  memory 
reaches — he  who  meditates  on  memory  as  Brahman.' 

*  Sir,  is  there  something  better  than  memory  ? ' 

*  Yes,  there  is  something  better  than  memory.' 

*  Sir,  tell  it  me.' 

Fourteenth  Khanda. 

1.  '  Hope  (Irfl)  is  better  than  memory.  Fired 
by  hope  does  memory  read  the  sacred  hymns,  per- 
form sacrifices,  desire  sons  and  cattle,  desire  this 
world  and  the  other.     Meditate  on  hope. 

2.  *He  who  meditates  on  hope  as  Brahman,  all 
his  desires  are  fulfilled  by  hope,  his  prayers  are 
not  in  vain  ;  he  is,  as  it  were,  lord  and  master 
as  far  as  hope  reaches — he  who  meditates  on  hope 
as  Brahman.' 

*  Sir,  is  there  something  better  than  hope  ?' 
'  Yes,  there  is  something  better  than  hope.' 

*  Sir,  tell  it  me.' 

^  The  apparent  distance  between  ether  and  memory  is  bridged 
over  by  the  commentator  pointing  out  that  without  memory  every- 
thing would  be  as  if  It  were  not,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
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Fifteenth  Khaa^da. 

1.  *  Spirit^  (pr4«a)  is  better  than  hope.  As  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel  hold  to  the  nave^,  so  does  all 
this  (beginning  with  names  and  ending  in  hope)  hold 
to  spirit.  That  spirit  moves  by  the  spirit,  it  gives 
spirit  to  the  spirit.  Father  means  spirit,  mother 
is  spirit,  brother  is  spirit,  sister  is  spirit,  tutor  is 
spirit,  Brihma//a  is  spirit. 

2.  *  For  if  one  says  anything  unbecoming  to  a 
father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  tutor  or  Br&hma^^a, 
then  people  say,  Shame  on  thee !  thou  hast  offended 
thy  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  tutor,  or  a 
Br&hma;^. 

3.  *  But,  if  after  the  spirit  has  departed  from 
them,  one  shoves  them  together  with  a  poker,  and 
burns  them  to  pieces,  no  one  would  say,  Thou  of- 
fendest  thy  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  tutor  or 
a  Br&hma;^a. 

4.  *  Spirit  then  is  all  this.  He  who  sees  this, 
perceives  this,  and  understands  this,  becomes  an 
ativ&din^     If  people  say  to  such  a  man.  Thou 

^  Pra^a  is  used  here  in  a  technical  sense.  It  does  not  mean 
simply  breath,  but  the  spirit,  the  conscious  self  (prsf^^Mtman) 
which,  as  we  saw,  enters  the  body  in  order  to  reveal  the  whole 
variety  of  forms  and  names.    It  is  in  one  sense  the  mukhya  prd/ia. 

*  The  commentary  carries  the  simile  still  further.  The  felloe, 
he  says,  holds  to  the  spokes,  the  spokes  to  the  nave.  So  do  the 
bhi^tamitrSs  hold  to  the  pra^fi&m&tris,  and  these  to  the  prd/Ki. 

'  One  who  declares  something  that  goes  beyond  all  the  declara- 
tions made  before,  beginning  with  the  declaration  that  names  are 
Brahman,  and  ending  with  the  declaration  that  hope  is  Brahman ; — 
one  who  knows  that  prd/ia,  spirit,  the  conscious  self,  is  Brahman. 
This  declaration  represents  the  highest  point  reached  by  ordinary 
people,  but  Ndrada  wishes  to  go  beyond.  In  the  Mu/idfaka,  III, 
I,  4,  an  ativ^din  is  contrasted  with  one  who  really  knows  the 
highest  truth. 
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art  an  ativ&din,  he  may  say^  I  am  an  ativ&din ;  he 
need  not  deny  it.' 

Sixteenth  KuandaK 

I.  '  But  In  reality  he  is  an  ativ&din  who  declares 
the  Highest  Being  to  be  the  True  (Satya,  rh  6vrm 

*  Sir,  may  I  become  an  ativddin  by  the  True  ? ' 

*  But  we  must  desire  to  know  the  True.' 
'  Sir,  I  desire  to  know  the  True.' 

Seventeenth  Khaa^da. 

I.  *When  one  understands  the  True,  then  one 
declares  the  True.  One  who  does  not  understand 
it,  does  not  declare  the  True*.  Only  he  who  under- 
stands it,  declares  the  True.  This  understanding, 
however,  we  must  desire  to  understand.' 

'  Sir,  I  desire  to  understand  it.' 

Eighteenth  Khayda. 

I.  'When  one  perceives,  then  one  understands. 
One  who  does  not  perceive,  does  not  understand. 
Only  he  who  perceives,  understands.  This  percep- 
tion, however,  we  must  desire  to  understand.' 

*  Sir,  I  desire  to  understand  it.' 

•  ^  As  Nirada  asks  no  further,  whether  there  is  anything  better, 
higher,  truer  than  pr^;ia,  he  is  supposed  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
belief  that  pr&m,  is  the  Highest  Being.  Sanatkumdra,  however, 
wishes  to  lead  him  on  to  a  still  higher  view ;  hence  the  paragraphs 
which  follow  from  i6  to  26. 

*  He  would,  for  instance,  call  fire  real,  not  knowing  that  fire  is 
only  a  mixture  of  the  three  elements  (cf.  VI,  4),  the  rdpatraya,  a 
mere  variety  (vikSra),  and  name  (n&man). 
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Nineteenth  KHAi^rDA. 

I.  'When  one  believes,  then  one  perceives.  One 
who  does  not  believe,  does  not  perceive.  Only  he 
who  believes,  perceives.  This  belief,  however,  we 
must  desire  to  understand.' 

*  Sir,  I  desire  to  understand  it' 

Twentieth  KnAiVDA. 

I.  *  When  one  attends  on  a  tutor  (spiritual  guide), 
then  one  believes.  One  who  does  not  attend  on 
a  tutor,  does  not  believe.  Only  he  who  attends, 
believes.  This  attention  on  a  tutor,  however,  we 
must  desire  to  understand.' 

*  Sir,  I  desire  to  understand  it' 

Twenty-first  Khajvda. 

I.  *When  one  performs  all  sacred  duties \  then 
one  attends  really  on  a  tutor.  One  who  does  not 
perform  his  duties,  does  not  really  attend  on  a  tutor. 
Only  he  who  performs  his  duties,  attends  on  his 
tutor.  This  performance  of  duties,  however,  we 
must  desire  to  understand.* 

'  Sir,  I  desire  to  understand  it.' 

Twenty-second  Kha^vda. 

I.  *  When  one  obtains  bliss  (in  oneself),  then  one 
performs  duties.  One  who  does  not  obtain  bliss, 
does  not  perform  duties.  Only  he  who  obtains  bliss, 
performs  duties.  This  bliss,  however,  we  must 
desire  to  understand.' 

'  Sir,  I  desire  to  understand  it' 

^  The  duties  of  a  student,  such  as  restraint  of  the  senses,  concen- 
tration of  the  mind,  Sec. 
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Twenty-third  Khanda. 

I.  *  The  Infinite  (bh6man)^  is  bliss.  There  is  no 
bliss  in  anything  finite.  Infinity  only  is  bliss.  This 
Infinity,  however,  we  must  desire  to  understand.' 

'  Sir,  I  desire  to  understand  it' 

Twenty-fourth  Kha^vda. 

1.  'Where  one  sees  nothing  else,  hears  nothing 
else,  understands  nothing  else,  that  is  the  Infinite. 
Where  one  sees  something  else,  hears  something 
else,  understands  something  else,  that  is  the  finite. 
The  Infinite  is  immortal,  the  finite  is  mortal.' 

'  Sir,  in  what  does  the  Infinite  rest  ? ' 

*  In  its  own  greatness — or  not  even  in  greatness*.' 

2.  *  In  the  world  they  call  cows  and  horses, 
elephants  and  gold,  slaves,  wives,  fields  and  houses 
greatness.  I  do  not  mean  this,'  thus  he  spoke; 
*  for  in  that  case  one  being  (the  possessor)  rests 
in  something  else,  (but  the  Infinite  cannot  rest  in 
something  different  from  itself.) 

Twenty-fifth  Khanda. 

I.  *The  Infinite  indeed  is  below,  above,  behind, 
before,  right  and  left — it  is  indeed  all  this. 

*  Now  follows  the  explanation  of  the  Infinite  as 

'  Bhiimanis  sometimes  translated  by  grandeur,  the  superlative, 
the  akme.  It  is  the  highest  point  that  can  be  reached,  the  infinite 
and  the  true. 

*  This  phrase  reminds  one  of  the  last  verse  in  the  No  sad  isfd 
hymn,  where,  likewise,  the  expression  of  the  highest  certainty  is 
followed  by  a  misgiving  that  after  all  it  may  be  otherwise.  The 
commentator  takes  yadi  vi  in  the  sense  of,  If  you  ask  in  the 
highest  sense,  then  I  say  no ;  for  the  Infinite  cannot  rest  in  any- 
thing, not  even  in  greatness. 


I 
I 
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the  I :  I  am  below,  I  am  above,  I  am  behind,  before, 
right  and  left — I  am  all  this. 

2.  '  Next  follows  the  explanation  of  the  Infinite 
as  the  Self:  Self  is  below,  above,  behind,  before, 
right  and  left — Self  is  all  this. 

'  He  who  sees,  perceives,  and  understands  this, 
loves  the  Self,  delights  in  the  Self,  revels  in  the 
Self,  rejoices  in  the  Self — he  becomes  a  Svar&f, 
(an  autocrat  or  self-ruler) ;  he  is  lord  and  master 
in  all  the  worlds. 

*  But  those  who  think  differently  from  this,  live 
in  perishable  worlds,  and  have  other  beings  for  their 
rulers. 

Twenty-sixth  Khaa^da. 

1 .  *  To  him  who  sees,  perceives,  and  understands 
this  ^,  the  spirit  (prSind)  springs  from  the  Self,  hope 
springs  from  the  Self,  memory  springs  from  the 
Self;  so  do  ether,  fire,  water,  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance^, food,  power,  understanding,  reflection, 
consideration,  will,  mind,  speech,  names,  sacred 
hymns,  and  sacrifices — aye,  all  this  springs  from 
the  Self. 

2.  ' There  is  this  verse,  "He  who  sees  this, 
does  not  see  death,  nor  illness,  nor  pain ;  he  who 
sees  this,  sees  everything,  and  obtains  everything 
everywhere. 

' "  He  is  one  (before  creation),  he  becomes  three 

^  Before  the  acquirement  of  tnje  knowledge,  all  that  has  been 
mentioned  before,  spirit,  hope,  memory,  &c,,  on  to  names,  was 
supposed  to  spring  from  the  Sat,  as  something  different  from  one- 
self.   Now  he  is  to  know  that  the  Sat  is  the  Self. 

*  In  the  preceding  paragraphs  appearance  and  disappearance 
(birth  and  death)  are  not  mentioned.  This  shows  how  easy  it  was 
in  these  treatises  either  to  omit  or  to  add  anything  that  seemed 
important. 
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(fire,  water,  earth),  he  becomes  five,  he  becomes 
seven,  he  becomes  nine ;  then  again  he  is  called  the 
eleventh,  and  hundred  and  ten  and  one  thousand 
and  twenty  ^" 

*  When  the  intellectual  aliment  has  been  purified, 
the  whole  nature  becomes  purified.  When  the 
whole  nature  has  been  purified,  the  memory  becomes 
firm.  And  when  the  memory  (of  the  Highest  Self) 
remains  firm,  then  all  the  ties  (which  bind  us  to 
a  belief  in  anything  but  the  Self)  are  loosened. 

'  The  venerable  Sanatkumira  showed  to  N&rada, 
after  his  faults  had  been  rubbed  out,  the  other  side 
of  darkness.  They  call  Sanatkumdra  Skanda,  yea, 
Skanda  they  call  him.' 


EIGHTH    PRAPAtT/AKA. 

First  Kvlanda^. 

I.  Hari^,  Om.     There  is  this  city  of  Brahman 
(the  body),  and  in  it  the  palace,  the  small  lotus  (of 


^  This  too  is  meant  as  a  verse.  The  commentary  says  that  the 
various  numbers  are  intended  to  show  the  endless  variety  of  form 
on  the  Self  after  creation.    Cf.  Mait.  Up.  V,  2. 

*  The  eighth  PrapdMaka  seems  to  form  a  kind  of  appendix  to 
the  Upanishad.  The  highest  point  that  can  be  reached  by  specu- 
lation had  been  reached  in  the  seventh  Prap&Z^ka,  the  identity 
of  our  self  and  of  everything  else  with  the  Highest  Self.  This 
speculative  effort,  however,  is  too  much  for  ordinary  people.  They 
cannot  conceive  the  Sat  or  Brahman  as  out  of  space  and  time,  as 
free  from  all  qualities,  and  in  order  to  help  them,  they  are  taught 
to  adore  the  Brahman,  as  it  appears  in  space  and  time,  an  object 
endowed  with  certain  qualities,  living  in  nature  and  in  the  human 
heart.  The  Highest  Brahman,  besides  which  there  is  nothing,  and 
which  can  neither  be  reached  as  an  object,  nor  be  considered  as 
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the  heart),  and  in  it  that  small  ether.  Now  what 
exists  within  that  small  ether,  that  is  to  be  sought 
for/ that  is  to  be  understood. 

2.  And  if  they  should  say  to  him  :  *  Now  with 
regard  to  that  city  of  Brahman,  and  the  palace  in  it, 
i.  e.  the  small  lotus  of  the  heart,,  and  the  small  ether 
within  the  heart,  what  is  there  within  it  that  deserves 
to  be  sought  for,  or  that  is  to  be  understood  ? ' 

3.  Then  he  should  say :  '  As  large  as  this  ether 
(all  space)  is,  so  large  is  that  ether  within  the  heart 
Both  heaven  and  earth  are  contained  within  it,  both 
fire  and  air,  both  sun  and  moon,  both  lightning  and 
stars ;  and  whatever  there  is  of  him  (the  Self)  here 

(    in  the  world,  and  whatever  is  not  (i.  e.  whatever  has 
been  or  will  be),  all  that  is  contained  within  it  ^/ 

4.  And  if  they  should  say  to  him  :  '  If  everything 
that  exists  is  contained  in  that  city  of  Brahman,  all 
beings  and  all  desires  (whatever  can  be  imagined 
or  desired),  then  what  is  left  of  it,  when  old  age 
reaches  it  and  scatters  it,  or  when  it  falls  to  pieces  ? ' 

5.  Then  he  should  say :  *  By  the  old  age  of  the 
body,  that  (the  ether,  or  Brahman  within  it)  does 
not  age ;  by  the  death  of  the  body,  that  (the  ether, 
or  Brahman  within  it)  is  not  killed.  That  (the  Brah- 

an  effect,  seems  to  ordinary  minds  like  a  thing  which  is  not. 
Therefore  while  the  true  philosopher,  after  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Highest  Sat,  becomes  identified  with  it  suddenly,  like 
lightning,  the  ordinary  mortal  must  reach  it  by  slow  degrees,  and 
as  a  preparation  for  that  higher  knowledge  which  is  to  follow,  the 
eighth  Prap&/^ka,  particularly  the  first  portion  of  it,  has  been 
added  to  the  teaching  contained  in  the  earlier  books. 

^  The  ether  in  the  heart  is  really  a  name  of  Brahman.  He  is 
there,  and  therefore  all  that  comes  of  him  when  he  assumes  bodily 
shapes,  both  what  is  and  what  is  not,  i.e.  what  is  no  longer  or  not 
yet;  for  the  absolute  nothing  is  not  intended  here. 
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man)  is  the  true  Brahma-city  (not  the  body').  In 
it  al]  desires  are  contained.  It  is  the  Self,  free  from 
sin,  free  from  old  age,  from  death  and  grief,  from 
hunger  and  thirst,  which  desires  notlung  but  what 
it  ought  to  desire,  and  imagines  nothing  but  what  it 
ought  to  imagine.  Now  as  here  on  earth  people 
follow  as  they  are  commanded,  and  depend  on  the 
object  which  they  are  attached  to,  be  it  a  country  or 
a  piece  of  land. 

6.  '  And  as  here  on  earth,  whatever  has  been  ac- 
quired by  exertion,  perishes,  so  perishes  whatever  is 
acquired  for  the  next  world  by  sacrifices  and  other 
good  actions  performed  on  earth.  Those  who  de- 
part from  hence  without  having  discovered  the 
Self  and  those  true  desires,  for  them  there  is  no 
freedom  in  all  the  worlds.  But  those  who  depart 
from  hence,  after  having  discovered  the  Self  and 
those  true  desires  ',  for  them  there  is  freedom  in  all 
the  worlds. 

Second  Khajvda. 

1.  '  Thus  he  who  desires  the  world*  of  the  fathers, 
by  his  mere  will  the  fathers  come  to  receive  him, 
and  having  obtained  the  world  of  the  fathers,  he  is 
happy. 

2.  'And  he  who  desires  the  world  of  the  mothers, 
by  his  mere  will  the  mothers  come  to  receive  him, 

'  I  translaie  this  somewhat  differently  from  the  commentator, 
though  the  argument  remains  the  same. 

*  True  desires  are  those  which  we  ought  to  desire,  and  the  ful< 
filment  of  which  depends  on  ourselves,  supposing  that  we  have 
acquired  the  knowledge  which  enables  us  to  fulfil  them. 

'  World  is  the  nearest  approach  to  I  oka :  il  means  life  "ilh  the 
fathers,  or  enjoying  the  company  of  the  fathers. 
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and  having  obtained  the  world  of  the  mothers,  he  is 
happy. 

3.  *  And  he  who  desires  the  world  of  the  brothers, 
by  his  mere  will  the  brothers  come  to  receive  him, 
and  having  obtained  the  world  of  the  brothers,  he  is 
happy. 

4.  *  And  he  who  desires  the  world  of  the  sisters, 
by  his  mere  will  the  sisters  come  to  receive  him, 
and  having  obtained  the  world  of  the  sisters,  he  is 
happy. 

5.  '  And  he  who  desires  the  world  of  the  friends, 
by  his  mere  will  the  friends  come  to  receive  him, 
and  having  obtained  the  world  of  the  friends,  he  is 
happy. 

6.  *  And  he  who  desires  the  world  of  perfumes  and 
garlands  (gandhamSlya),  by  his  mere  will  perfumes 
and  garlands  come  to  him,  and  having  obtained  the 
world  of  perfumes  and  garlands,  he  is  happy. 

7.  'And  he  who  desires  the  world  of  food  and 
drink,  by  his  mere  will  food  and  drink  come  to  him, 
and  having  obtained  the  world  of  food  and  drink,  he 
is  happy. 

8.  *  And  he  who  desires  the  world  of  song  and 
music,  by  his  mere  will  song  and  music  come  to  him, 
and  having  obtained  the  world  of  song  and  music, 
he  is  happy. 

9.  '  And  he  who  desires  the  world  of  women,  by 
his  mere  will  women  come  to  receive  him,  and 
having  obtained  the  world  of  women,  he  is  happy. 

'Whatever  object  he  is  attached  to,  whatever 
object  he  desires,  by  his  mere  will  it  comes  to  him, 
and  having  obtained  it,  he  is  happy. 
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Third  Khanda. 

1.  'These  true  desires,  however,  are  hidden  by 
what  is  false ;  though  the  desires  be  true,  they  have 
a  covering  which  is  false.  Thus,  whoever  belonging 
to  us  has  departed  this  life,  him  we  cannot  gain 
back,  so  that  we  should  see  him  with  our  eyes. 

2.  *  Those  who  belong  to  us,  whether  living  or 
departed,  and  whatever  else  there  is  which  we  wish 
for  and  do  not  obtain,  all  that  we  find  there  (if 
we  descend  into  our  heart,  where  Brahman  dwells, 
in  the  ether  of  the  heart).  There  are  all  our  true 
desires,  but  hidden  by  what  is  false  ^  As  people  who 
do  not  know  the  country,  walk  again  and  again  over 
a  gold  treasure  that  has  been  hidden  somewhere  in 
the  earth  and  do  not  discover  it,  thus  do  all  these 
creatures  day  after  day  go  into  the  Brahma-world 
(they  are  merged  in  Brahman,  while  asleep)^  and  yet 
do  not  discover  it,  because  they  are  carried  away  by 
untruth  (they  do  not  come  to  themselves,  i.  e.  they 
do  not  discover  the  true  Self  in  Brahman,  dwelling 
in  the  heart). 

3.  *  That  Self  abides  in  the  heart.  And  this  is  the 
etymological  explanation.  The  heart  is  called  hrzd- 
ayam,  instead  of  hr/dy-ayam,  i.  e.  He  who  is  in  the 
heart.  He  who  knows  this,  that  He  is  in  the  heart, 
goes  day  by  day  (when  in  sushupti,  deep  sleep)  into 
heaven  (svarga),  i.e.  into  the  Brahman  of  the  heart. 

4.  *  Now  that  serene  being  ^  which,  after  having 

*  All  the  desires  mentioned  before  are  fulfilled,  if  we  find  their 
fulfilment  in  our  Self,  in  the  city  of  Brahman  within  our  heart. 
There  we  always  can  possess  those  whom  we  have  loved,  only  we 
must  not  wish  to  see  them  with  our  eyes;  that  would  be  a  false 
covering  to  a  true  desire. 

^  Cf.  A:'^Up.VIII,  12,  3. 

[3]  K 


risen  from  out  this  earthly  body,  and  having  reached 
the  highest  light  (self-knowledge),  appears  in  its  true 
form,  that  is  the  Self,'  thus  he  spoke  (when  asked 
by  his  pupils).  This  is  the  immortal,  the  fearless, 
this  is  Brahman.  And  of  that  Brahman  the  name 
is  the  True,  Satyam, 

5.  This  name  Sattyam  consists  of  three  sylla- 
bles, sat-tl-yam  '.  Sat  signifies  the  immortal,  t,  the 
mortal,  and  with  yam  he  binds  both.  Because  he 
binds  both,  the  immortal  and  the  mortal,  therefore 
it  is  yam.  He  who  knows  this  goes  day  by  day 
into  heaven  (svarga). 

Fourth  Khawda. 

1.  That  Self  is  a  bank',  a  boundary,  so  that  these 
/    worlds  may  not  be  confounded.     Day  and  night  do 

not  pass  that  bank,  nor  old  age,  death,  and  grief; 
neither  good  nor  evil  deeds.  All  evil-doers  turn  back 
from  it,  for  the  world  of  Brahman  is  free  from  all  evil. 

2.  Therefore  he  who  has  crossed  that  bank,  if 
blind,  ceases  to  be  blind;  if  wounded,  ceases  to  be 
wounded;  if  afflicted,  ceases  to  be  afflicted.  There- 
fore when  that  bank  has  been  crossed,  night  becomes 
day  indeed,  for  the  world  of  Brahman  is  lighted  up 
once  for  all  \ 

3.  And  that  world  of  Brahman  belongs  to  those 

'  We  ought  probably  10  read  Satlyazn,  and  then  Sat-ii-yam, 
The  !  in  ti  irould  then  be  the  dual  of  an  anubtndha  I.  Instead  of 
yaddhi,  I  conjecture  yatti.     See  Ait.  Aranyaka  11,  5,  5. 

'  Selu,  generally  translated  by  bridge,  was  originally  a  bank  of 
earth  (mrtdldiraaya),  thrown  up  to  serve  as  a  pathway  (pons) 
through  water  or  a  swamp.  Such  banks  exist  still  in  many  places, 
and  they  serve  at  the  same  tinne  as  boundaries  (maryidS)  between 
fields  belonging  to  different  properties.  Cf.  Malt.  Up.  VU,  ; ; 
Ka/A.Up.  in,  2  ;  Taiav.  Up.  comm.  p.  gp;  Muorf.  Up.  II,  a,  g. 

'^A,  Up.  Ill,  1 1,3. 
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only  who  find  it  by  abstinence — for  them  there  is 
freedom  in  all  the  worlds. 

Fifth  Khawda. 

1.  What  people  call  sacrifice  (ya^a),  that  is  really 
abstinence  (brahmajfarya).  For  he  who  knows, 
obtains  that  (world  of  Brahman,  which  others  obtain 
by  sacrifice),  by  means  of  abstinence. 

What  people  call  sacrifice  (ish/a),  that  is  really 
abstinence,  for  by  abstinence,  having  searched  (jsh- 
A'S),  he  obtains  the  Self. 

2.  What  people  call  sacrifice  (sattriyawa),  that  is 
really  abstinence,  for  by  abstinence  he  obtains  from 
the  Sat  (the  true),  the  safety  (tri«a)  of  the  Self. 

What  people  call  the  vow  of  silence  (mauna),  that 
is  really  abstinence,  for  he  who  by  abstinence  has 
found  out  the  Self,  meditates  (manute). 

3.  What  people  call  fasting  (anljakSyana),  that 
is  really  abstinence,  for  that  Self  docs  not  perish 
(na  nasyati),  which  we  find  out  by  abstinence. 

What  people  call  a  hermit's  life  (arawyiyana),  that 
is  really  abstinence.  Ara  '  and  A'^ya  are  two  lakes  in 
the  world  of  Brahman,  in  the  third  heaven  from  hence ; 
and  there  is  the  lake  Airammadtya,  and  the  A^vattha 
tree,  showering  down  Soma,  and  the  city  of  Brahman 
( H ira«yagarbha)  Apar^ta  ^  and  the  golden  Prabhu- 
vimita  (the  hall  built  by  Prabhu,  Brahman). 

Now  that  world  of  Brahman  belongs  to  those  who 
find  the  lakes  Ara  and  A'ya  in  the  world  of  Brahman 
by  means  of  abstinence ;  for  them  there  is  freedom 
in  all  the  worlds  ^ 

'  In  the  Kaush.  Br.  Up.  I,  3,  the  lake  is  called  Aia,  at  least 
according  10  ihc  commeniaior. 

'  In  the  Kaush.  Br.  Up.  AparS^ia  is  not  pOA,  but  iyaianam, 
'  The  fifiu  khaWa  is  chiefly  meant  to  recommend  brahmaitarya 
K  2 
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Sixth  Khanda. 

I.    Now  those  arteries  of  the  heart  consist  of  a 
brown  substance,  of  a  white,  blue,  yellow,  and  red 

or  abstinence  from  all  worldly  enjoyments,  enjoined  on  the  brah- 
ma^rin,  the  student,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
Brahman.  But  instead  of  showing  that  such  abstinence  is  indis- 
pensable for  a  proper  concentration  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  we 
are  told  that  abstinence  is  the  same  as  certain  sacrifices ;  and  this 
is  shown,  not  by  arguments,  but  by  a  number  of  very  far-fetched 
plays  on  words.  These  it  is  impossible  to  render  in  any  transla- 
tion, nay,  they  hardly  deserve  being  translated.  Thus  abstinence 
is  said  to  be  identical  with  sacrifice,  ya^a,  because  yo  gfiiii^ 
'he  who  knows,'  has  a  certain  similarity  with  ya^a.  Ish/a, 
another  kind  of  sacrifice,  is  compared  with  esha/id,  search;  sattrd- 
ya»a  with  Sat,  the  True,  the  Brahman,  and  iriyzn^  protection; 
mauna,  silence,  with  manana,  meditating  (which  may  be  right); 
and^akSyana,  fasting,  with  naj,  to  perish,  and  ara;iydgana,  a 
hermit's  life,  with  ara,  fry  a,  and  ay  an  a,  going  to  the  two  lakes 
Ara  and  iVya,  which  are  believed  to  exist  in  the  legendary  world 
of  Brahman.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd.  Having  once  struck 
the  note  of  Brahmanic  legends,  such  as  we  find  it,  for  instance,  in 
the  Kaushitaki-brihmana-upanishad,  the  author  goes  on.  Besides 
the  lakes  Axa  and  iVya  (in  the  Kaushitaki-brdhma/ia-upanishad  we 
have  only  one  lake,  called  Ara),  he  mentions  the  Airammadiya 
lake,  and  explains  it  as  aira  (irS  annam,  tanmaya  airo  ma/i^/as, 
tena  pHrnzm  airam)  and  madiya,  delightful.  The  Axvattha  tree, 
which  pours  down  Soma,  is  not  tortured  into  anything  else,  except 
that  Soma  is  explained  as  the  immortal,  or  nectar.  Apara^ita 
becomes  the  city  of  Brahman,  because  it  can  be  conquered  by  no 
one  except  those  who  have  practised  abstinence.  And  the  hall 
which  elsewhere  is  called  Vibhu-pramita  becomes  Prabhu- 
vimitam,orPrabhu-vinirmita,  madebyPrabhu,  i.e.Brahman. 
All  the  fulfilled  desires,  as  enumerated  in  kha/i^as  2-5,  whether 
the  finding  again  of  our  fathers  and  mothers,  or  entering  the 
Brahmaloka  with  its  lakes  and  palaces,  must  be  taken,  not  as 
material  (sthiila),  but  as  mental  only  (minasa).  On  that  account, 
however,  they  are  by  no  means  considered  as  false  or  unreal,  as 
little  as  dreams  are.  Dreams  are  false  and  unreal,  relatively  only, 
i.  e.  relatively  to  what  we  see,  when  we  awake ;  but  not  in  them- 
selves.    Whatever  we  see  in  waking,  also,  has  been  shown  to  be 
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substance,  and  so  is   the  sun  brown,  white,  blue, 
yellow,  and  red. 

2.  As  a  very  long  highway  goes  to  two  places,  to 
one  at  the  beginning,  and  to  another  at  the  end,  so 
do  the  rays  of  the  sun  go  to  both  worlds,  to  this 
one  and  to  the  other.  They  start  from  the  sun, 
and  enter  into  those  arteries ;  they  start  from  those 
arteries,  and  enter  into  the  sun. 

3.  And  when  a  man  is  asleep,  reposing,  and  at 
perfect  rest,  so  that  he  sees  no  dream  ^  then  he  has 
entered  into  those  arteries.  Then  no  evil  touches 
him,  for  he  has  obtained  the  light  (of  the  sun). 

4.  And  when  a  man  falls  ill,  then  those  who  sit 
round  him,  say,  *  Do  you  know  me  ?  Do  you  know 
me  ? '  As  long  as  he  has  not  departed  from  this 
body,  he  knows  them. 

5.  But  when  he  departs  from  this  body,  then  he 
departs  upwards  by  those  very  rays  (towards  the 
worlds  which  he  has  gained  by  merit,  not  by  know- 
ledge) ;  or  he  goes  out  while  meditating  on  Om  ^ 
(and  thus  securing  an  entrance  into  the  Brahma- 
false;  because  it  consists  of  forms  and  names  only;  yet  these 
forms  and  names  have  a  true  element  in  them,  viz.  the  Sat.  Before 
we  know  that  Sat,  all  the  objects  we  see  in  waking  seem  true ;  as 
dreams  seem  true  in  dreaming.  But  when  once  we  awake  from 
our  waking  by  true  knowledge,  we  see  that  nothing  is  true  but  the 
Sat  When  we  imagine  we  see  a  serpent,  and  then  discover  that 
it  is  a  rope,  the  serpent  disappears  as  false,  but  what  was  true  in 
it,  the  rope,  remains  true. 

*  Svapna  in  Sanskrit  is  both  somnus  and  s omnium.  Hence 
one  might  translate  also, '  so  that  he  is  not  aware  that  he  is  asleep,' 
which  in  some  respects  would  seem  even  more  appropriate  in  our 
passage;  cf.  VIII,  11,  i. 

'  According  to  the  explanation  given  of  the  Om  in  the  Upani- 
shads,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Dahara-vidyd  contained  in  this 
Prap&/Aaka. 
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loka).  And  while  his  mind  is  failing,  he  is  going  to 
the  sun.  For  the  sun  is  the  door  of  the  world  (of 
Brahman).  Those  who  know,  walk  in ;  those  who 
do  not  know,  are  shut  out.  There  is  this  verse  ^  r 
'  There  are  a  hundred  and  one  arteries  of  the  heart ; 
one  of  them  penetrates  the  crown  of  the  head  ; 
moving  upwards  by  it  a  man  reaches  the  immortal ; 
the  others  serve  for  departing  in  different  directions, 
yea,  in  different  directions  V 

Seventh  Khayda*. 

1 .  Praglpati  said :  *  The  Self  which  is  free  from  sin, 
free  from  old  age,  from  death  and  grief,  from  hunger 
and  thirst,  which  desires  nothing  but  what  it  ought 
to  desire,  and  imagines  nothing  but  what  it  ought  to 
imagine,  that  it  is  which  we  must  search  out,  that  it 
is  which  we  must  try  to  understand.  He  who  has 
searched  out  that  Self  and  understands  it,  obtains 
all  worlds  and  all  desires.' 

2.  The  Devas  (gods)  and  Asuras  (demons)  both 
heard  these  words,  and  said :  '  Well,  let  us  search 
for  that  Self  by  which,  if  one  has  searched  it  out, 
all  worlds  and  all  desires  are  obtained.' 

Thus  saying  Indra  went  from  the  Devas,  Viro>fcina 
from  the  Asuras,  and  both,  without  having  com- 
municated with  each  other,  approached  Prs^&pati, 

'  PrsLrna  Up.  II,  i. 

'  The  same  verse  occurs  in  the  Ka//^a  6,  i6;  and  is  frequently 
quoted  elsewhere,  for  instance,  Mait.  comm.  p.  164.  For  vishvahh, 
the  right  reading  would  seem  to  be  vishvak.  In  the  Mait.  Up.  VI, 
30,  the  TrishAibh  are  reduced  to  Anush/ubh  verses.  See  also 
Prama  Up.  Ill,  6-7 ;  Mund.  Up.  II,  a. 

'  Here  the  highest  problem  is  treated  again,  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  Self,  which  leads  beyond  the  world  of  Brahm&  (masc.),  and 
enables  the  individual  self  to  return  into  the  Highest  Self. 


holding  fuel  in  their  hands,  as  is  the  custom  for 
pupils  approaching  their  master. 

3.    They   dwelt   there    as    pupils   for    thirty-two 
years.      Then    Pra^pati  asked   diem  :    '  For  what 


purpose  have  you  both   dwelt  here?' 

They  replied :  '  A  saying  of  yours  is  being  re- 
peated, viz.  "  the  Self  which  is  free  from  sin,  free 
from  old  age,  from  death  and  grief,  from  hunger 
and  thirst,  which  desires  nothing  but  what  it  ought 
to  desire,  and  imagines  nothing  but  what  it  ought  to 
im'agine,  that  it  is  which  we  must  search  out,  that  it 
is  which  we  must  try  to  understand.  He  who  has 
searched  out  that  Self  and  understands  it,  obtains  all 
worlds  and  all  desires."  Now  we  both  have  dwelt 
here  because  we  wish  for  that  Self.' 

Pra;^ apati  said  to  them  :  '  The  person  that  is  seen 
in  the  eye',  that  is  the  Self.  This  is  what  I  have 
said.  This  is  the  immortal,  the  fearless,  this  is 
Brahman.' 

They  asked :  '  Sir,  he  who  is  perceived  in  the 
water,  and  he  who  is  perceived  in  a  mirror,  who 
is  he  ? ' 

He  replied:  'He  himself  indeed  is  seen  in  all 
these  V 

'  The  commentator  explains  this  righil .'.  Pra^pati  means  hf 
the  person  that  is  seen  in  the  eye,  the  real  agent  of  seeing,  who  is 
seen  by  sages  only,  even  with  their  eyes  shut.  His  pupils,  however, 
misunderstand  him.  They  think  of  the  person  that  is  seen,  not  of 
the  person  that  sees  (Yoga-sQtras  II,  6).  The  person  seen  in  the 
eye  is  lo  them  the  small  figure  imaged  in  the  eye,  and  they  go  on 
therelbre  10  ask,  whether  the  image  in  the  water  or  in  a  mirror  is 
not  the  Self. 

*  The  commcniatois  are  at  great  pains  to  explain  that  Pm^pati 
told  no  falsehood.  He  meant  by  purusha  the  personal  element  in 
the  highest  sense,  and  it  was  not  his  fault  that  his  pupils  took 
purusha  for  man  or  body. 
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Eighth  KHAi^r2)A. 

1.  *  Look  at  your  Self  in  a  pan  of  water,  and 
whatever  you  do  not  understand  of  your  Self\ 
come  and  tell  me.* 

They  looked  in  the  water-pan.  Then  Pra^pati 
said  to  them :  '  What  do  you  see  ? ' 

They  said  :  'We  both  see  the  self  thus  altogether, 
a  picture  even  to  the  very  hairs  and  nails/ 

2.  Pra^ffipati  said  to  them  :  *  After  you  have 
adorned  yourselves,  have  put  on  your  best  clothes 
and  cleaned  yourselves,  look  again  into  the  water- 
pan/ 

They,  after  having  adorned  themselves,  having 
put  on  their  best  clothes  and  cleaned  themselves, 
looked  into  the  water-pan. 

Pra^ipati  said  :  *  What  do  you  see  ?  * 

3.  They  said  :  *  Just  as  we  are,  well  adorned, 
with  our  best  clothes  and  clean,  thus  we  are  both 
there,  Sir,  well  adorned,  with  our  best  clothes  and 
clean/ 

Pra/dpati  said  :  *  That  is  the  Self,  this  is  the  im- 
mortal, the  fearless,  this  is  Brahman. 

Then  both  went  away  satisfied  in  their  hearts. 

4.  And  Pra^dpati,  looking  after  them,  said  :  *They 
both  go  away  without  having  perceived  and  without 
having  known  the  Self,  and  whoever  of  these  two  2, 
whether  Devas  or  Asuras,  will  follow  this  doctrine 
(upanishad),  will  perish.* 

Now  Viro>^ana,  satisfied  in  his  heart,  went  to  the 
Asuras  and  preached  that  doctrine  to  them,  that  the 
6elf  (the  body)  alone  is  to  be  worshipped,  that  the 

*  I  take  dtmana^  as  a  genitive,  governed  by  yad,  not  as  an 
accusative  plural. 

'  The  commentator  reads  yatare  for  yata^. 
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self  (the  body)  alone  is  to  be  served,  and  that  he 
who  worships  the  self  and  serves  the  self,  gains 
both  worlds,  this  and  the  next. 

5.  Therefore  they  call  even  now  a  man  who  does 
not  give  alms  here,  who  has  no  faith,  and  offers  no 
sacrifices,  an  Asura,  for  this  is  the  doctrine  (upani- 
shad)  of  the  Asuras.  They  deck  out  the  body  of 
the  dead  with  perfumes,  flowers,  and  fine  raiment  by 
way  of  ornament,  and  think  they  will  thus  conquer 
that  world  ^ 

Ninth  Khanda. 

1.  But  Indra,  before  he  had  returned  to  the 
Devas,  saw  this  difficulty.  As  this  self  (the  shadow 
in  the  water) ^  is  well  adorned,  when  the  body  is 
well  adorned,  well  dressed,  when  the  body  is  well 
dressed,  well  cleaned,  if  the  body  is  well  cleaned, 
that  self  will  also  be  blind,  if  the  body  is  blind, 
lame,  if  the  body  is  lame^  crippled,  if  the  body  is 
crippled,  and  will  perish  in  fact  as  soon  as  the  body 
perishes.    Therefore  I  see  no  good  in  this  (doctrine). 

2.  Taking  fuel  in  his  hand  he  came  again  as  a 
pupil  to  Pra^ipati.  Pra^pati  said  to  him :  *  Ma- 
ghavat  (Indra),  as  you  went  away  with  Viro/^ana, 
satisfied  in  your  heart,  for  what  purpose. did  you 
come  back  ? ' 

*  This  evidently  refers  to  the  customs  and  teaching  of  tribes 
not  entirely  conforming  to  the  Brahmanic  system.  Whether  the 
adorning  of  the  dead  body  implies  burial  instead  of  burning,  seems 
doubtful. 

*  The  commentator  remarks  that  though  both  Indra  and  Viro- 
ihina  had  mistaken  the  true  import  of  what  Pra^pati  said,  yet 
while  Viro^ana  took  the  body  to  be  the  Self,  Indra  thought  that 
the  Self  was  the  shadow  of  the  body. 

'  SrSma,  lame,  is  explained  by  the  conmientator  as  one-eyed, 
ekanetra. 
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He  said :  '  Sir,  as  this  self  (the  sjiadow)  is  well 
adorned,  when  the  body  is  well  adorned,  well  dressed, 
when  the  body  is  well  dressed,  well  cleaned,  if  the 
body  is  well  cleaned,  that  self  will  also  be  blind,  if 
the  body  is  blind,  lame,  if  the  body  is  lame,  crippled, 
if  the  body  is  crippled,  and  will  perish  in  fact  as 
soon  as  the  body  perishes.  Therefore  I  see  no 
good  in  this  (doctrine)/ 

3.  '  So  it  is  indeed,  Maghavat,'  replied  Pra^pati ; 
'  but  I  shall  explain  him  (the  true  Self)  further  to 
you.     Live  with  me  another  thirty-two  years/ 

He  lived  with  him  another  thirty-two  years,  and 
then  Pra^pati  said : 

Tenth  KHAi^rDA. 

1.  'He  who  moves  about  happy  in  dreams,  he  is 
the  Self,  this  is  the  immortal,  the  fearless,  this  is 
Brahman.' 

Then  Indra  went  away  satisfied  in  his  heart.  But 
before  he  had  returned  to  the  Devas,  he  saw  this 
difficulty.  Although  it  is  true  that  that  self  is  not 
blind,  even  if  the  body  is  blind,  nor  lame,  if  the 
body  is  lame,  though  it  is  true  that  that  self  is  not 
rendered  faulty  by  the  faults  of  it  (the  body), 

2.  Nor  struck  when  it  (the  body)  is  struck,  nor 
lamed  when  it  is  lamed,  yet  it  is  as  if  they  struck 
him  (the  self)  in  dreams,  as  if  they  chased  him^ 

*  I  have  adopted  the  reading  vi^^^iyayanti,  because  it  is  the 
most  difficult,  and  therefore  explains  most  easily  the  various  cor- 
ruptions, or  it  may  be  emendations,  that  have  crept  into  the  text. 
•Sahkara  explains  vi^Midayanti  by  vidrdvayanti,  and  this  shows 
that  he  too  must  have  read  vi^Mdyayanti,  for  he  could -not  have' 
explained  vi^Mddayanti,  which  means  they  uncover  or  they  deprive 
of  their  clothing,  by  vidrdvayanti,  they  drive  away.  It  is  true  that 
vi^^^yayanti  may  be  explained  in  two  ways ;  it  may  be  the  causa- 
tive of  kfA,  to  cut,  but  this  meaning  is  not  very  appropriate  here. 
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He  becomes  even  conscious,  as  it  were,  of  pain,  and 
sheds  tears.     Therefore  I  see  no  good  in  this. 

3.  Taking  fuel  in  his  hands,  he  went  again  as  a 
pupil  to  Pra^pati.  Pra^pati  said  to  him  :  '  Ma- 
ghavat,  as  you  went  away  satisfied  in  your  heart,  for 
what  purpose  did  you  come  back  ? ' 

He  said :  '  Sir,  although  it  is  true  that  that  self 
is  not  blind  even  if  the  body  is  blind,  nor  lame,  if  the 
body  Is  lame,  though  it  is  true  that  that  self  is  not 
rendered  faulty  by  the  faults  of  it  (the  body), 

4.  Nor  struck  when  it  (the  body)  is  struck,  nor 
lamed  when  it  is  lamed,  yet  it  is  as  if  they  struck 
him  (the  self)  in  dreams,  as  if  they  chased  him. 
He  becomes  even  conscious,  as  it  were,  of  pain,  and 
sheds  tears.     Therefore  I  see  no  good  in  this.' 

'So  it  is  indeed,  Maghavat,'  replied  Pra^pati ; 
'  but  I  shall  explain  him  (the  true  Self)  furdier  to 
you.     Live  with  me  another  thirty-two  years.' 

He  lived  with  him  another  thirty-two  years.  Then 
Pra^pati  said : 

and  quite  inadmissible  in  anoltier  passage  where  vi^^^yayati 
occurs,  whereas,  if  derived  from  viW  (oixo/ioi)  in  a  causative  sense, 
.S'ahkara  could  hardly  have  chosen  a  belter  explanation  than  vidri- 
vayanti,  they  make  ran  away.  The  root  viiA,  viAtAayayali  is 
recognised  in  Pinini  III,  i,  2S,  and  in  the  DhStupi/^a  38,  129, 
but  it  has  hitherto  been  met  vilh  in  this  passage  only,  and  in 
Bz-jTiadSraHyaka  Up.  IV,  3,  ao.  Here  also  the  author  speaks  of 
a  man  who  imagines  that  people  kill  him  or  do  him  violence,  or 
that  an  elephant  chases  him  or  thai  he  falls  into  a  pit.  Here  we 
have  hasiiva  viiiAayayati,  and  i'aiikara,  at  least  as  printed  by 
Dr.  Rocr,  explains  this  by  viM^Spayati,  vi.fiA5dayati,  vidrSvayati; 
dh3vat!ty  artha^.  Much  better  is  Dvivedaganga's  commentary,  as 
published  by  Dr.  Weber.  A'atap.  Brahm.  p.  1145,  KadSjfid  enaw 
hastl  vi^^ASyayativa  vidravayativa ;  viiAa.  gatau,  gupfldhQpavii/ii- 
panipanibhya  Sya  iti  (P3h.  Ill,  1,28)  sv5rtha  SyapratyayaA.  In  the 
Dictionary  of  Boehtlingk  and  Roth  the  derivation  from  ihi,  to 
cut,  is  preferred;  see  Nachtrage,  s.v.  Hi. 
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Eleventh  Kha^vda. 

1.  *When  a  man  being  asleep,  reposing,  and  at 
perfect  rest  \  sees  no  dreams,  that  is  the  Self,  this  is 
the  immortal,  the  fearless,  this  is  Brahman/ 

Then  Indra  went  away  satisfied  in  his  heart  But 
before  he  had  returned  to  the  Devas,  he  saw  this 
difficulty.  In  truth  he  thus  does  not  know  himself 
(his  self)  that  he  is  I,  nor  does  he  know  anything 
that  exists.  He  is  gone  to  utter  annihilation.  I  see 
no  good  in  this. 

2.  Taking  fuel  in  his  hand  he  went  again  as  a 
pupil  to  Pra^pati.  Pra^pati  said  to  him :  '  Ma- 
ghavat,  as  you  went  away  satisfied  in  your  heart, 
for  what  purpose  did  you  come  back  ? ' 

He  said :  *  Sir,  in  that  way  he  does  not  know 
himself  (his  self)  that  he  is  I,  nor  does  he  know 
anything  that  exists.  He  is  gone  to  utter  annihila- 
tion.    I  see  no  good  in  this.* 

3.  *  So  it  is  indeed,  Maghavat,'  replied  Pra^pati ; 
'  but  I  shall  explain  him  (the  true  Self)  further  to 
you,  and  nothing  more  than  this  ^.  Live  here  other 
five  years.' 

He  lived  there  other  five  years.    This  made  in  all 

one  hundred  and  one  years,  and  therefore  it  is  said 

that  Indra  Maghavat  lived  one  hundred  and  one 

years  as  a  pupil  with  Pra^pati.     Pra^pati  said  to 

him  : 

Twelfth  Khaa^da. 

I.  *  Maghavat,  this  body  is  mortal  and  always 
held  by  death.     It  is  the  abode  of  that  Self  which  is 

^  See  A'L  Up.  VIII,  6,  3. 

'  5ahkara  explains  this  as  meaning  the  real  Self,  not  anything 
different  from  the  Self. 
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immortal  and  without  body  K  When  in  the  body  (by 
thinking  this  body  is  I  and  I  am  this  body)  the  Self 
is  held  by  pleasure  and  pain.  So  long  as  he  is  in 
the  body,  he  cannot  get  free  from  pleasure  and  pain. 
But  when  he  is  free  of  the  body  (when  he  knows 
himself  different  from  the  body),  then  neither  pleasure 
nor  pain  touches  him  *. 

2.  *The  wind  is  without  body,  the  cloud,  light- 
ning, and  thunder  are  without  body  (without  hands, 
feet,  &c.)  Now  as  these,  arising  from  this  heavenly 
ether  (space),  appear  in  their  own  form,  as  soon  as 
they  have  approached  the  highest  light, 

3.  '  Thus  does  that  serene  being,  arising  from  this 
body,  appear  in  its  own  form,  as  soon  as  it  has 
approached  the  highest  light  (the  knowledge  of 
Self^).  He  (in  that  state)  is  the  highest  person 
(uttama  p^irusha).  He  moves  about  there  laughing 
(or  eating),  playing,  and  rejoicing  (in  his  mind),  be  it 
with  women,  carriages,  or  relatives,  never  minding 
that  body  into  which  he  was  bom  *. 


*  According  to  some,  the  body  is  the  result  of  the  Self,  the 
elements  of  the  body,  fire,  water,  and  earth  springing  from  the 
Self,  and  the  Self  afterwards  entering  them. 

*  Ordinary,  worldly  pleasure.    Comm. 

'  The  simile  is  not  so  striking  as  most  of  those  old  similes  are. 
The  wind  is  compared  with  the  Self,  on  account  of  its  being  for  a 
time  lost  in  the  ether  (space),  as  the  Self  is  in  the  body,  and  then 
rising  again  out  of  the  ether  and  assuming  its  own  form  as  wind. 
The  chief  stress  is  laid  on  the  highest  light,  which  in  the  one  case 
is  the  sun  of  summer,  in  the  other  the  light  of  knowledge. 

*  These  are  pleasures  which  seem  hardly  compatible  with  the 
state  of  perfect  peace  which  the  Self  is  supposed  to  have  attained. 
The  passage  may  be  interpolated,  or  put  in  on  purpose  to  show 
that  the  Self  enjoys  such  pleasures  as  an  inward  spectator  only, 
without  identifying  himself  with  either  pleasure  or  pain.  He  sees 
them,  as  he  says  afterwards,  with  his  divine  eye.    The  Self  per- 
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'Like  as  a  horse  attached  to  a  cart,  so  is  the 
spirit  *  (pr4»a,  pra^dtman)  attached  to  this  body. 

4.  '  Now  where  the  sight  has  entered  into  the 
void  (the  open  space,  the  black  pupil  of  the  eye), 
there  is  the  person  of  the  eye,  the  eye  itself  is  the 
instrument  of  seeing.  He  who  knows,  let  me  smell 
this,  he  is  the  Self,  the  nose  is  the  instrument  of 

\     smelling.     He  who  knows,  let  me  say  this,  he  is  the 
I     Self,  the  tongue  is  the  instrument  of  saying.     He 

who  knows,  let  me  hear  this,  he  is  the  Self,  the  ear 

is  the  instrument  of  hearing. 

5.  *  He  who  knows,  let  me  think  this,  he  is  the 
/     Self,  the  mind  is  his  divine  eye  K     He,  the  Self, 

seeing  these  pleasures  (which  to  others  are  hidden 
like  a  buried  treasure  of  gold)  through  his  divine 
eye,  i.  e.  the  mind,  rejoices. 

'  The  Devas  who  are  in  the  world  of  Brahman 
meditate  on  that  Self  (as  taught  by  Prajfdpati  to 
Indra,  and  by  Indra  to  the  Devas).  Therefore  all 
worlds  belong  to  them,  and  all  desires.  He  who 
knows  that  Self  and  understands  it,  obtains  all 
worlds  and  all  desires.'  Thus  said  Pra/4pati,  yea, 
thus  said  Pra^dpati. 

ceives  in  all  things  his  Self  only,  nothing  else.  In  his  commentary 
on  the  Taittirtya  Upanishad  (p.  45)  ^Sahkara  refers  this  passage 
to  Brahman  as  an  effect,  not  to  Brahman  as  a  cause. 

^  The  spirit,  the  conscious  self,  is  not  identical  with  the  body, 
but  only  joined  to  it,  like  a  horse,  or  driving  it,  like  a  charioteer. 
In  other  passages  the  senses  are  the  horses;  buddhi,  reason,  the 
charioteer;  man  as,  mind,  the  reins.  The  spirit  is  attached  to  the 
cart  by  the  ^tana ;  cf.  Ananda^dnagiri. 

'  Because  it  perceives  not  only  what  is  present,  but  also  what 
is  past  and  future. 
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Thirteenth  Khajvda  '. 
r.  From  the  dark  {the  Brahman  of  the  heart)  I 
come  to  the  nebulous  (the  world  of  Brahman),  from 
the  nebulous  to  the  dark,  shaking  off  all  evil,  as  a 
horse  shakes  his  hairs,  and  as  the  moon  frees  herself 
from  the  mouth  of  RAhu  ^  Having  shaken  off  the 
body,  I  obtain,  self  made  and  satisfied,  the  uncreated 
world  of  Brahman,  yea,  1  obtain  it 

Fourteenth  Khaaoa. 

I.  He  who  is  called  ether'  (dkSi'a)  is  the  revealer 
of  all  forms  and  names.  That  within  which  these 
forms  and  names  are  contained  is  the  Brahman,  the 
Immortal,  the  Self. 

I  come  to  the  hall  of  Pra^pati,  to  the  house;  I 
am  the  glorious  among  BrShmans,  glorious  among 
princes,  glorious  among  men  *.  I  obtained  that 
glory,  I  am  glorious  among  the  glorious.  May  I 
never  go  to  the  white,  toothless,  yet  devouring, 
white  abode*;  may  I  never  go  to  it. 

'  This  chapter  is  supposed  !o  contain  a  hymn  of  triumph. 

'  Rdhu,  in  later  times  a  monsier,  supposed  to  swallow  the  sun 
and  moon  at  every  solar  or  lunar  eclipse.  At  first  we  only  hear  of 
the  mouth  or  head  of  Rahu.  In  later  times  a  body  was  assigned  to 
him,  but  it  had  to  be  destroyed  again  by  Vishmi,  so  that  nothing 
remained  of  him  but  iiis  head.  Rahu  seems  derived  from  rah,  to 
separate,  to  remove.  From  it  raksh,  to  wish  or  strive  to  remove, 
10  keep  off,  to  protect,  and  in  a  different  appUcation  tikshas,  s 
tearing  away,  violence,  rakshis,  a  robber,  an  evil  spirit. 

'  .\kSja.  ether  or  space,  is  a  name  of  Brahman,  because,  like 
ether,  Brahman  has  no  body  and  is  inllniiely  small, 

*  Here  the  three  classes,  commonly  called  castes,  are  clearly 
marked  by  the  names  of  brahniana,  rigin,  and  vir, 

*  Yonirabditam  pra^ananendriyam. 
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Fifteenth  Khaa^da. 

I.  Brahmi  (Hira^yagarbha  or  Paramenrara)  told 
this  to  Pra^pati  (Ka^yapa),  Prs^pati  to  Manu  (his 
son),  Manu  to  mankind.  He  who  has  learnt  the 
Veda  from  a  family  of  teachers,  according  to  the 
sacred  rule,  in  the  leisure  time  left  from  the  duties 
to  be  performed  for  the  Guru,  who,  after  receiving 
his  discharge,  has  settled  in  his  own  house,  keeping 
up  the  memory  of  what  he  has  learnt  by  repeating 
it  regularly  in  some  sacred  spot,  who  has  begotten 
virtuous  sons,  and  concentrated  all  his  senses  on 
the  Self,  never  giving  pain  to  any  creature,  except 
at  the  ttrthas  ^  (sacrifices,  &c.),  he  who  behaves  thus 
all  his  life,  reaches  the  world  of  Brahman,  and  does 
not  return,  yea,  he  does  not  return. 

^  The  commentator  says  that  even  travelling  about  as  a  mendi- 
cant causes  pain,  but  that  a  mendicant  is  allowed  to  importune 
people  for  alms  at  ttrthas,  or  sacred  places.  Others  explain  this 
differently. 


TALAVAKARA 


OR 


KENA-UPANISHAD. 


[3] 


talavakAra-upanishad. 


First  Kuanda. 


1.  The  Pupil  asks:  'At  whose  wish  does  the 
mind  sent  forth  proceed  on  its  errand  ?  At  whose 
command  does  the  first  breath  go  forth  ?  At  whose 
wish  do  we  utter  this  speech  ?  What  god  directs 
the  eye,  or  the  ear  ? ' 

2.  The  Teacher  replies  :  '  It  is  the  ear  of  the  ear, 
the  mind  of  the  mind,  the  speech  of  speech,  the 
breath  of  breath,  and  the  eye  of  the  eye.  When 
freed  (from  the  senses)  the  wise,  on  departing  from 
this  world,  become  immortal  \ 

3.  *  The  eye  does  not  go  thither,  nor  speech,  nor 
mind.  We  do  not  know,  we  do  not  understand,  how 
any  one  can  teach  it, 

4.  'It  is  different  from  the  known,  it  is  also 
above  the  unknown,  thus  we  have  heard  from  those 
of  old,  who  taught  us  this  \ 

5.  *  That  which  is  not  expressed  by  speech  and 

^  This  verse  admits  of  various  translations,  and  still  more  various 
explanations.  Instead  of  taking  vii^ni,  like  all  the  other  words, 
as  a  nominative,  we  might  take  them  all  as  accusatives,  governed 
by  atimuiya,  and  sa  u  prd/rasya  prSnaA  as  a  parenthetical  sen- 
tence. What  is  meant  by  the  ear  of  the  ear  is  very  fully  explained 
by  the  commentator,  but  the  simplest  acceptation  would  seem  to 
take  it  as  an  answer  to  the  preceding  questions,  so  that  the  ear  of 
the  ear  should  be  taken  for  him  who  directs  the  ear,  i.  e.  the  Self, 
or  Brahman.     This  will  become  clearer  as  we  proceed. 

*  Cf.  ts2L  Up.  II ;  13. 

L  2 
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by  which  speech  is  expressed,  that  alone  know  as 
Brahman,  not  that  which  people  here  adore. 

6.  '  That  which  does  not  think  by  mind,  and 
by  which,  they  say,  mind  is  thought*,  that  alone 
know  as  Brahman,  not  that  which  people  here 
adore. 

7.  *  That  which  does  not  see  by  the  eye,  and  by 
which  one  ^ees  (the  work  of)  the  eyes,  that  alone 
know  as  Brahman,  not  that  which  people  here 
adore. 

8.  '  That  which  does  not  hear  by  the  ear,  and  by 
which  the  ear  is  heard,  that  alone  know  as  Brahman, 
not  that  which  people  here  adore. 

9.  '  That  which  does  not  breathe  by  breath,  and 
by  which  breath  is  drawn,  that  alone  know  as  Brah- 
man, not  that  whfch  people  here  adore.' 

Second  Kuanda. 

1.  The  Teacher  says:  *  If  thou  thinkest  I  know 
it  well,  then  thou  knowest  surely  but  little,  what  is 
that  form  of  Brahman  known,  it  may  be,  to  thee  ^  ? ' 

2.  The  Pupil  says :  *  I  do  not  think  I  know  it 
well,  nor  do  I  know  that  I  do  not  know  it.     He 


*  The  varia  lectio  manaso  matam  (supported  also  by  the  com- 
mentary) is  metrically  and  grammatically  easier,  but  it  may  be,  for 
that  very  reason,  an  emendation. 

*  In  order  to  obtain  a  verse,  we  must  leave  out  the  words  tvam 
yad  asya  deveshv  atha  nu  mimdmsyam  eva.  They  were  probably 
inserted,  as  an  excuse  for  the  third  kha/r^a  treating  of  the  relation 
of  Brahman  to  the  Devas.  There  is  considerable  variety  in  the 
text,  as  handed  down  in  the  Sama-veda  and  in  the  Atharva-veda, 
which  shows  that  it  has  been  tampered  with.  Daharam  for  dabhram 
may  be  the  older  reading,  as  synezesis  occurs  again  and  again  in 
the  Upanishads. 
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among  us  who  knows  this,  he  knows  it,  nor  does  he 
know  that  he  does  not  know  it  \ 

3.  *  He  by  whom  it  (Brahman)  is  not  thought,  by 
him  it  is  thought ;  he  by  whom  it  is  thought,  knows 
it  not  It  is  not  understood  by  those  who  under- 
stand it,  it  is  understood  by  those  who  do  not 
understand  it. 

4.  '  It  is  thought  to  be  known  (as  if)  by  awaken- 
ing, and  (then)  we  obtain  immortality  indeed.  By 
the  Self  we  obtaih  strength,  by  knowledge  we  obtain 
immortality. 

5.  *  If  a  man  know  this  here,  that  is  the  true  (end 
of  life) ;  if  he  does  not  know  this  here,  then  there  is 
great  destruction  (new  births).  The  wise  who  have 
thought  on  all  things  (and  recognised  the  Self  in 
them)  become  immortal,  when  they  have  departed 
from  this  world.' 


Third  KnAiVDA*. 

I.  Brahman  obtained  the  victory  for  the  Devas. 
The  Devas  became  elated  by  the  victory  of  Brah- 

^  This  verse  has  again  been  variously  explained.  I  think  the 
train  of  thought  is  this :  We  cannot  know  Brahman,  as  we  know 
other  objects,  by  referring  them  to  a  class  and  pointing  out  their 
differences.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  know  that  we  know 
him  not,  i.  e.  no  one  can  assert  that  we  know  him  not,  for  we  want 
Brahman  in  order  to  know  anything.  He,  therefore,  who  knows 
this  double  peculiarity  of  the  knowledge  of  Brahman,  he  knows 
Brahman,  as  much  as  it  can  be  known;  and  he  does  not 
know,  nor  can  anybody  prove  it  to  him,  that  he  does  not  know 
Brahman. 

*  This  khai!M&  is  generally  represented  as  a  later  addition,  but 
its  prose  style  has  more  of  a  Brdhma^a  character  than  the  verses 
in  the  preceding  Ifhsjtdsa,  although  their  metrical  structure  is 
irregular,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  antiquity. 
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man,  and  they  thought,  this  victory  is  ours  only, 
this  greatness  is  ours  only. 

2.  Brahman  perceived  this  and  appeared  to  them. 
But  they  did  not  know  it,  and  said :  *  What  sprite 
(yaksha  or  yakshya)  is  this  ? ' 

3.  They  said  to  Agni  (fire):  *0  G^Atavedas,  find 
out  what  sprite  this  is.'     *  Yes/  he  said. 

4.  He  ran  toward  it,  and  Brahman  said  to  him : 
*Who  are  you?'  He  replied:  *I  am  Agni,  I  am 
G^dtavedas.' 

5.  Brahman  said :  *  What  power  is  in  you  ?  *  Agni 
replied :  *  I  could  burn  all  whatever  there  is  on 
earth.' 

6.  Brahman  put  a  straw  before  him,  saying: 
*  Burn  this.'  He  went  towards  It  with  all  his  might, 
but  he  could  not  burn  it.  Then  he  returned  thence 
and  said :  *  I  could  not  find  out  what  sprite  this  is.' 

7.  Then  they  said  to  Vdyu  (air) :  *  O  Viyu,  find 
out  what  sprite  this  is.'     *  Yes,'  he  said. 

8.  He  ran  toward  it,  and  Brahman  said  to  him  : 
*Who  are  you?*  He  replied:  'I  am  Viyu,  I  am 
Mdtarirvan.' 

9.  Brahman  said  :  *  What  power  is  in  you  ? '  Vdyu 
replied :  *  I  could  take  up  all  whatever  there  is  on 
earth.' 

ID.  Brahman  put  a  straw  before  him,  saying : 
*Take  it  up.'  He  went  towards  it  with  all  his 
might,  but  he  could  not  take  it  up.  Then  he  re- 
turned thence  and  said  :  '  I  could  not  find  out  what 
sprite  this  is.' 

11.  Then  they  said  to  Indra :  *0  Maghavan,  find 
out  what  sprite  this  is.'  He  went  towards  it,  but  it 
disappeared  from  before  him. 

12.  Then  in   the   same  space   (ether)   he  came 
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towards  a  woman,  highly  adorned :  it  was  UmS,  the 
daughter  of  Himavat".  He  said  to  her:  'Who  is 
that  sprite  ? ' 

Fourth  Khanda. 

1.  She  replied:  'It  is  Brahman.  It  is  through 
the  victory  of  Brahman  that  you  have  thus  become 
great.'    After  that  he  knew  that  it  was  Brahman. 

2.  Therefore  these  Devas,  viz.  Agiii,  VSyu.  and 
Indra,  are,  as  it  were,  above  the  other  gods,  for  they 
touched  it  (the  Brahman)  nearest  ^ 

3.  And  therefore  Indra  is,  as  it  were,  above  the 
other  gods,  for  he  touclied  it  nearest,  he  first 
knew  it. 

4.  This  is  the  teaching  of  Brahman,  with  regard 
to  the  gods  (mythological) :    It  is  that  which  now 


I 


'  Uma  may  lierc  be  taken  as  the  wife  of  ilva,  daughter  of 
Himavat,  better  known  by  her  cajlier  nittne,  Pinati,  the  daughter 
of  the  mountains.  Originally  she  was,  not  the  daughter  of  the 
mountains  or  of  the  Himalaya,  but  the  daughter  of  the  cloud,  just 
as  Rudra  w^  originally,  not  the  lord  of  the  mountains.  pxis3.  but 
(he  lord  of  the  clouds.  We  are,  however,  moving  here  in  a  secon- 
dary period  of  Indian  thought,  in  which  we  see,  bs  among  Semitic 
nations,  the  manifested  powers,  and  particularly  the  knowledge  and 
nisdom  of  the  gods,  represented  by  their  wives,  llmS  means  originally 
flas,  from  va,  to  weave,  and  the  same  word  may  have  been  an  old 
name  of  wife,  she  who  weaves  (cf  duhil//,  spinster,  and  possibly 
wife  itself,  if  O.H.G.  wib  is  connected  with  O.  H.G.  w&ban).  It  is 
used  almost  synonymously  with  ambikS,  Tain.  Ar.  p.  S39.  If  we 
wished  to  take  liberties,  we  might  translate  umS  haimav.iit  by  an 
old  woman  coming  from  the  Himavat  mountains ;  but  X  decline  all 
responsibility  for  such  an  interpretation. 

*  The  next  phrase  was  borrowed  from  §  3,  without  cvea  changing 
Ihe  singular  to  the  plural.  As  Indra  only  found  out  that  it  was 
Brahman,  the  original  disiinction  between  Indra  and  the  otlier  gods, 
who  only  earae  near  to  it,  was  quite  justified.  Still  it  might  be 
better  to  adopt  the  var.  lect.  sa  hy  etat  in  {  a. 
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flashes  forth   in  the  lightning,  and   now  vanishes 
again. 

5.  And  this  is  the  teaching  of  Brahman,  with  re- 
gard to  the  body  (psychological) :  It  is  that  which 
seems  to  move  as  mind,  and  by  it  imagination 
remembers  again  and  again  ^. 

6.  That  Brahman  is  called  Tadvana  *,  by  the 
name  of  Tadvana  it  is  to  be  meditated  on.  All 
beings  have  a  desire  for  him  who  knows  this. 

7.  The  Teacher:  'As  you  have  asked  me  to 
tell   you  the  Upanishad,  the  Upanishad  has   now 


^  I  have  translated  these  paragraphs  very  differently  from  *Sah- 
kara  and  other  interpreters.  The  wording  is  extremely  brief,  and 
we  can  only  guess  the  original  intention  of  the  Upanishad  by  a 
reference  to  other  passages.  Now  the  first  teaching  of  Brahman, 
by  means  of  a  comparison  with  the  gods  or  heavenly  things  in 
general,  seems  to  be  that  Brahman  is  what  shines  forth  suddenly 
likd  lightning.  Sometimes  the  relation  between  the  phenomenal 
world  and  Brahman  is  illustrated  by  the  relation  between  bubbles 
and  the  sea,  or  lightning  and  the  unseen  heavenly  light  (Mait.  Up. 
VI,  35).  In  another  passage,  Kh,  Up.  VIII,  12,  2,  lightning,  when 
no  longer  seen,  is  to  facilitate  the  conception  of  the  reality  of  things, 
as  distinct  from  their  perceptibility.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  first 
simile,  taken  from  the  phenomenal  world,  was  meant  to  show  that 
Brahman  is  that  which  appears  for  a  moment  in  the  lightning,  and 
then  vanishes  from  our  sight. 

The  next  illustration  is  purely  psychological.  Brahman  is  proved 
to  exist,  because  our  mind  moves  towards  things,  because  there  is 
something  in  us  which  moves  and  perceives,  and  because  there  is 
something  in  us  which  holds  our  perceptions  together  (sahkalpa), 
and  revives  them  again  by  memory. 

I  give  my  translation  as  hypothetical  only,  for  certainty  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  attain,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  these  enigma- 
tical sayings  which,  when  they  were  first  delivered,  were  necessarily 
accompanied  by  oral  explanations. 

'  Tadvana,  as  a  name  of  Brahman,  is  explained  by  *  the  desire  of 
it,'  and  derived  from  van,  to  desire,  the  same  as  s^fikh. 
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been  told  you.     We  have  told   you  the  Br&hml 
Upanishad. 

8.  *  The  feet  on  which  that  Upanishad  stands  are 
penance,  restraint,  sacrifice;  the  Vedas  are  all  its 
limbs  ^,  the  True  is  its  abode. 

9.  '  He  who  knows  this  Upanishad,  and  has 
shaken  off  all  evil,  stands  in  the  endless,  uncon- 
querable* world  of  heaven,  yea,  in  the  world 
of  heaven.' 


^  It  is  impossible  to  adopt  tSahkara's  first  rendering,  'the  Vedas 
and  all  the  Angas,'  i.e.  the  six  subsidiary  doctrines.  He  sees 
himself  that  sarv&ngdni  stands  in  opposition  to  pratish/Sft  and 
ftjratana,  but  seeing  Veda  and  Anga  together,  no  Brahman  could 
help  thinking  of  the  Veddhgas. 

'  Might  we  read  9igytyt  for  ^eye  ?  cf.  .Satap.  Brdhm.  XI,  5,  7,  i. 
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FIRST    ARA-ATYAKA. 

FIRST  ADHYAYA. 

First  Khajvda. 

1.  Now  follows  the  Mah&vrata  ceremony.  i 

2.  After  having  killed  Vmra,  Indra  became 
great  When  he  became  great,  then  there  was 
the  MahAvrata  (the  great  work).  This  is  why  the 
Mah&vrata  ceremony  is  called  Mahfivrata. 

3.  Some  people  say :  '  Let  the  priest  make  two 
(recitations  with  the  offering  of  the)  Sjfya  (ghee)  on 
that  day,'  but  the  right  thing  is  one  K 

4.  He  who  desires  prosperity  should  use  the 
h5ann,  pra  vo  devSySgnaye  (Rv.  Ill,  13,  i). 

5.  He  who  desires  increase  should  use  the  hymn, 
viso  viso  atithim  (Rv.  VIII,  74,  i). 

^  That  it  should  be  one  only  is  proved  from  the  types,  i.e.  from 
other  sacrifices,  that  have  to  be  followed  in  the  performance  of  the 
Mah&vrata.  The  first  type  is  the  Agnish/oma,  where  one  xaslra  is 
enjoined  as  ^^axastra,  viz.  pra  vo  devdydgnaye.  In  the  Vi^v^t, 
which  has  to  follow  the  Agnish/oma,  another  hynm  is  put  in  its 
place,  viz.  agni^n  naro  didhitibhi^  In  the  Mah&vrata,  which  has 
to  follow  the  Vifvs^t,  some  people  recommend  the  use  of  both 
these  hymns.  But  that  is  wrong,  for  there  must  be  in  the  sacri- 
fices which  follow  the  Agnish/oma  twelve  xastras  altogether ;  and 
if  there  were  two  here,  instead  of  one,  we  should  get  a  total  of 
thirteen. 
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6.  The  people  (vis^lA)  indeed  are  increase^,  and 
therefore  he  (the  sacrificer)  becomes  increased. 

7.  But  (some  say),  there  is  the  word  atithim  (in 
that  hymn,  which  means  a  guest  or  stranger,  asking 
for  food).  Let  him  not  therefore  take  that  hymn. 
Verily,  the  atithi  (stranger)  is  able  ^  to  go  begging. 

8.  *  No,*  he  said,  *  let  him  take  that  hymn. 

9.  '  For  he  who  follows  the  good  road  and  obtains 
distinction,  he  is  an  atithi  (guest)  \ 

10.  'They  do  not  consider  him  who  is  not  so, 
worthy  to  be  (called)  an  atithi  (guest). 

11.  'Therefore  let  him  by  all  means  take  that 
hymn.' 

12.  If  he  takes  that  hymn,  let  him  place  the 
(second)  tristich,  Aganma  vWtrahantamam,  *  we  came 
near  to  the  victorious,'  first. 

1 3.  For  people  worship  the  whole  year  (perform- 
ing the  Gav&mayana  sacrifice)  wishing  for  this  day 
(the  last  but  one) — they  do  come  near. 

14.  The  (next  following)  three  tristichs  begin 
with  an  AnushAibh  ^  Now  Brahman  is  GSyatrl, 
speech  is  Anush/ubh.  He  thus  joins  speech  with 
Brahman. 

15.  He  who  desires  glory  should  use  the  hymn, 
abodhy  agni//  samidh4  ^n4n&m  (Rv.  V,  i,  i). 

*  The  word  viVa^,  which  occurs  in  the  hymn,  means  people. 
The  commentator  says  that  because  the  Vaijyas  or  tradespeople 
increase  their  capital,  therefore  they  are  called  increase. 

'  Able,  or  liable;  cf.  Ait.  Ar.  II,  3,  5,  7. 

« 

^  Atithi  is  here  explained  by  yo  bhavati,  and  bhavati  is  explained 
as  walking  on  the  good  road.  One  -expects  yo  vd  atati.  The 
obtaining  of  distinction  is  probably  derived  from  ati,  above,  in 
atithi. 

*  In  the  first  and  second  the  Anush/ubh  is  followed  by  two 
Gdyatrts. 
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16.  He  who  desires  offspring  and  cattle  ahoald 
use  the  hymn,  hot^anishfe  jbetanaA  {Kv.  II,  5,  i). 

Second  Khaa-da. 

1.  He  who  desires  proper  food'  should  use  the 
hymn,  agnim  naro  dldhitibhi-^  (Rv.  VII,  i,  i)  K 

2.  Verily,  Agni  (fire)  is  the  eater  of  food. 

In  the  other  (recitations  accompanying  the)  offer- 
ings of  S^ya  (where  Agni  is  likewise  mentioned)  the 
worshippers  come  more  slowly  near  to  Agni  (because 
the  name  of  Agni  does  not  stand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  hymn).  But  here  a  worshipper  obtains  proper 
food  at  once,  he  strikes  down  evil  at  once. 

3.  Through  the  words  (occurring  in  the  second 
foot  of  the  first  verse),  hasta/^yuli  ^fanayanta,  '  they 
caused  the  birth  of  Agni  by  moving  their  arms,'  the 
hymn  becomes  endowed  with  (the  word)  birth. 
Verily,  the  sacrificer  is  born  from  this  day  of  the 
sacrifice,  and  therefore  the  hymn  is  endowed  with 
(the  word)  birth. 

4.  There  are  four  metrical  feet  (in  the  Trish/ubh 
verses  of  this  hymn).  Verily,  cattle  have  four  feet, 
therefore  they  serve  for  die  gaining  of  cattle. 

5.  There  are  three  metrical  feet  (in  the  VirSf 
verses  of  this  hymn).     Verily,  three  are  these  three- 


Annadyam  is  always  explained  as  food,  here  as  annam  tad 
adyaM  ii..  Il  must  be  so  iranslated  here  and  elsewhere  (I,  7,  10), 
though  it  is  often  an  abstract  oi  annSda,  an  eater  of  laoA.  a  healthy 
man. 

*  Tliis  hymn  is  prescribed  in  ihe  Vifva^it  sacrifice,  and  taken 
over  to  the  MahSvrata,  according  lo  rule.  It  is  used,  however, 
boih  as  oblig'atory  and  as  optional  at  llie  same  lime,  i.e.  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  ihe  sacrifice,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  be  used  by 
those  who  wish  for  proper  food. 
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fold  worlds.     Therefore  they  serve  for  the  conquest 
of  the  worlds. 

6.  These  (the  Trish/ubh  and  VirA^  verses  of  the 
hymn)  form  two  metres,  which  form  a  support  (pra- 
tishiAk).  Verily,  man  is  supported  by  two  (feet), 
cattle  by  four  feet  Therefore  this  hymn  places  the 
sacrificer  who  stands  on  two  feet  among  cattle  which 
stand  on  four. 

7.  By  saying  them  straight  on  there  are  twenty- 
five  verses  in  this  hymn.  Man  also  consists  of 
twenty-five.  There  are  ten  fingers  on  his  hands, 
ten  toes  on  his  feet,  two  legs,  two  arms,  and  the 
trunk  (4tman)  the  twenty-fifth.  He  adorns  that 
trunk,  the  twenty-fifth,  by  this  hymn. 

8.  And  then  this  day  (of  the  sacrifice)  consists  of 
twenty-five,  and  the  Stoma  hymn  of  that  day  con- 
sists of  twenty-five  ^  (verses) ;  it  becomes  the  same 
through  the  same.  Therefore  these  two,  the  day 
and  the  hymn,  are  twenty-five  ^. 

9.  These  twenty-five  verses,  by  repeating  the 
first  thrice  and  the  last  thrice,  become  thirty  less 
one.  This  is  a  Vir4^  verse  (consisting  of  thirty 
syllables),  too  small  by  one.  Into  the  small  (heart) 
the  vital  spirits  are  placed,  into  the  small  stomach 
food  is  placed  *,  therefore  this  Viri^,  small  by  one, 
serves  for  the  obtainment  of  those  desires. 

10.  He  who  knows  this,  obtains  those  desires. 

11.  The  verses  (contained  in  the  hymn  agnim 
naro  dldhitibhi^)  become  the  Br/hatl  *  metre  and 

*  Cf.  Ait  At.  I,  I,  4,  21 ;  II,  3,  4,  2. 

*  The  plural  after  the  dual  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
hymn  means  the  twenty-five  verses. 

»  Cf.  I,  3,  7,  6. 

^  The  hymn  consists  of  eighteen  Virig  and  seven  TrishAibh 
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the  Virlf  metre,  (they  become)  the  perfection  which 
belongs  to  that  day  (the  mahavrata).  Then  they 
also  become  Anush/ubh',  for  the  oiTerings  of  ^^a 
(ghee)  dwell  in  Anush/ubhs-. 

Third  Khawda*. 

1.  Some  say  :  '  Let  him  take  a  GSyatrl  hymn  for 
the  Pra-uga.  Verily,  G^yatrl  is  brightness  and  glory 
of  countenance,  and  thus  the  sacrificer  becomes 
bright  and  glorious.' 

2.  Others  say:  '  Let  him  take  a  Ushwih  hymn  for 
the  Pra-uga.  Verily.  Ushwih  is  life,  and  thus  the 
sacri6cer  has  a  long  life.' 

Others  say ;  '  Let  him  take  an  Anush/ubh  hymn 

verses.  Therefore  the  eighteen  Virfif  versea  remain  what  lliey 
are,  onlj-  that  the  first  is  repeated  three  times,  so  thai  we  have 
twenty  Vir&g  verses.  The  seven  Trish/bbhs,  by  repeating  the  last 
three  times,  become  nine.  We  then  take  eight  syllables  away  from 
each  verse,  thus  changing  them  into  riine  Brilialt  verses.  The 
nine  times  eight  syllables,  which  were  taken  off,  give  us  seventy- 
two  syllables,  and  as  each  Bnluil  consists  of  thirty-six  syllables, 
two  Bnliatis. 

*  The  change  of  the  first  verse,  which  is  a  Vira^  of  thirty-three 
syllables,  into  an  AnushAibh  is  produced  by  a  still  easier  process. 
The  first  Vir^  consists  here  of  thirty-three  syllables,  the  Anu- 
BhAibh  should  have  thirty-two.  But  one  or  two  syllables  more 
or  less  does  not  destroy  a  metre,  according  to  the  views  of  native 
metricians.  The  VirS^  itself,  for  instance,  should  have  thirty  syl- 
lables, and  here  has  thirty-three.  Therefore  if  changed  into  an 
Anush/ubh,  it  simply  has  one  syllable  over,  which  is  of  no  conse- 
quence.    Comm. 

'  Cf.  Ait.  Ar.  I,  t,  1,  4. 

'  Thus  far  the  hymn  which  has  to  be  recited  by  the  Hotri' 
priest,  after  the  eating  of  the  rrtugrahas,  has  been  considLred. 
What  follows  next  is  the  so-called  Pra-uga  hymn,  consisting  of 
seven  triiis,  which  the  Hoiri'  has  to  recite  after  the  VLrvedeva- 
graha.  Different  .S^tkhJs  recommend  hymns  of  different  metres, 
our  JSkha  fixes  on  the  Giyatr!. 

[3]  M 
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for  the  Pra-uga.  Verily,  Anush/ubh  is  valour,  and 
it  serves  for  obtaining  valour/ 

Others  say :  *  Let  him  take  a  Brihatl  hymn  for 
the  Pra-uga.  Verily,  BrihaXi  is  fortune,  an4  thus 
the  sacrificer  becomes  fortunate/ 

Others  say:  'Let  him  take  a  Pankti  hymn  for 
the  Pra-uga.  Verily,  Pankti  is  food,  and  thus  the 
sacrificer  becomes  rich  in  food.' 

Others  say :  '  Let  him  take  a  Trish/ubh  hymn  for 
the  Pra-uga.  Verily,  TrishAibh  is  strength,  and  thus 
the  sacrificer  becomes  strong.' 

Others  say :  *  Let  him  take  a  (?agatt  hymn  for  the 
Pra-uga.  Verily,  cattle  is  (7agatl-like,  and  thus  the 
sacrificer  becomes  rich  in  cattle.' 

3.  But  we  say :  '  Let  him  take  a  Gfiyatrl  hymn 
only.  Verily,  G4yatrl  is  Brahman,  and  that  day 
(the  mah&vrata)  i3  (for  the  attainment  of)  Brahman. 
Thus  he  obtains  Brahman  by  means  of  Brahman. 

4.  *  And  it  must  be  a  G4yatrl  hymn  by  Madhu- 
^Mandas, 

5.  '  For  Madhui^i^andas  is  called  Madhuii^ndas, 
because  he  wishes  (iAandati)  for  honey  (madhu)  for 
the  u^i^shis. 

6.  '  Now  food  verily  is  honey,  all  is  honey,  all 
desires  are  honey,  and  thus  if  he  recites  the  hymn 
of  Madhui^^iiandas,  it  serves  for  the  attainment  of 
all  desires. 

7.  '  He  who  knows  this,  obtains  all  desires.' 
This  (G^yatrl  pra-uga),  according  to  the  one-day 

(ek4ha)  ceremonial^,  is  perfect  in  form*.  On  that  day 
(the  mah^vrata)  much  is  done  now  and  then  which 

•   m  I  I  i<  II  -  I  I  I  ■      I 

^  It  is  copied  from  the  Vuva^t,  and  that  from  the  Agnish/oma. 
*  Nothing  is  wanting  for  its  performance,  if  one  only  follows  the 
rules  given  in  the  Agnish/oma. 
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has  to  be  hidden',  and  has  to  be  atoned  for  (by  reci- 
tation of  hymns).  Atonement  (i'dnti)  is  rest,  the 
one-day  sacrifice.  Therefore  at  the  end  of  the  year 
(on  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  sacrifice  that  lasts 
a  whole  year)  the  sacrificers  rest  on  this  atonement 
as  their  rest. 

8.  He  who  knows  this  rests  firm,  and  they  also 
for  whom  a  HotW  priest  who  knows  this,  recites 
this  hymn. 

Fourth  Khanda". 

1.  Rv.  I.  2,  1-3.  Vtyav  &  yShi  darsateme  somS 
araw  kriii/i,  '  Approach,  O  Vdyu,  conspicuous,  these 
Somas  have  been  made  ready.'  Because  the  word 
ready  occurs  in  these  verses,  therefore  is  this  day 
(of  the  sacrifice)  ready  (and  auspicious)  for  the 
sacrificer  and  for  the  gods. 

2.  Yes,  this  day  is  ready  (and  auspicious)  to  him 
who  knows  this,  or  for  whom  a  Hotrt  priest  who 
knows  this,  recites. 

3.  Rv.  I,  2,  4-6.  IndravdyA  ime  sutA.  a.  yatam 
upa  nishkr/tam,  '  Indra  and  VSyu,  these  Somas  are 
prepared,  come  hither  towards  what  ha?  bp.en  pre- 
pared.' By  nishkWta,  prepared,  he  means  what  has 
been  well  prepared  (sawskraa). 

4.  Indra  and  Vayu  go  to  what  has  been  prepared 
by  him  who  knows  this,  or  for  whom  a  Hotn  priest 
who  knows  this,  recites. 


•  DSsIiiMya-bahubhQtamaithuoa-brahma^aripuwjialisampravl- 
dddikam.  See  RajcndraJal  Mitra,  Inlroduciion  to  his  edition  of  the 
Aitareya-ftranyaka,  p.  85.  Il  might  be  belter  lo  join  ekfiha/i  with 
xdntySm,  but  even  then  ihe  argumentation  is  not  quite  clear. 

*  Next  follows  a  list  of  the  verses  which  form  the  seven  triias 
(groups  of  three  verses)  of  the  Pra-uga  hymn,  with  occaaonal 
lemaiks  on  cerlain  words. 

M  2 
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5.  Rv.  1,2,  7.  Mitram  huve  pAtadaksham,  dhiya/« 
ghritk^im  sAdhantfi,  '  I  call  Mitra  of  holy  strength ; 
(he  and  Varu;*a)  they  fulfil  the  prayer  accompanied 
with  clarified  butter.'  Verily,  speech  is  the  prayer 
accompanied  with  clarified  butter. 

6.  Speech  is  given  to  him  who  knows  this,  or  for 
whom  a  Hot^*  priest  who  knows  this,  recites. 

7.  Rv.  I,  3,  I*  AxvinA  ya^arlr  ishaA,  *  O 
Awinau,  (eat)  the  sacrificial  offerings.'  Verily,  the 
sacrificial  offerings  are  food,  and  this  serves  for  the 
acquirement  of  food. 

8.  Rv.  I,  3,  3.  A  y&,t2im  rudravartanl,  'Come 
hither,  ye  Rudravartanl.' 

9.  The  Amnau  go  to  the  sacrifice  of  him  who 
knows  this,  or  for  whom  a  Hotn  priest  who  knows 
this,  recites. 

10.  Rv.  I,  3,  4-6.  Indri  ydhi  iitrabhdno,  indrA 
yihi  dhiyeshita^,  indrA  y4hi  tfitu^dna,  '  Come  hither, 
Indra,  of  bright  splendour.  Come  hither,  Indra,  called 
by  prayer,  Come  hither,  Indra,  quickly!'  Thus  he 
recites.  Come  hither,  come  hither !   - 

11.  Indra  comes  to  the  sacrifice  of  him  who 
knows  this,  or  for  whom  a  Hotrt  priest  who  knows 
this,  recites. 

12.  Rv.  I,  3,  7.  Om&saf  ^arsha^ldhrAo  vi^ve 
devSsa  i  gata,  'Vi^e  Devas,  protectors,  sup- 
porters of  men,  come  hither!' 

13.  Verily,  the  Vi^e  Devas  come  to  the  call  of 
him  who  knows  this,  or  for  whom  a  Hotri  priest 
who  knows  this,  recites. 

14.  Rv.  I,  3,  7.  D&svkmso  dlnisha^  sutam, 
*  Come  ye  givers  to  the  libation  of  the  giver ! '  By 
dlnisha^  he  means  dadusha^,  i.e.  to  the  libation 
of  every  one  that  gives. 
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15.  The  gods  fulfil  his  wish,  with  whatever  wish 
he  recites  this  verse, 

•  16.  (The  wish  of  him)  who  knows  this,  or  for 
whom  a  Hotri  priest  who  knows  this,  recites. 

17.  Rv.  I,  3,  10.  Pdvakd  naA  sarasvatt  ysLg^Sim 
vashAi  dhiy&vasu^,  '  May  the  holy  Sarasvatl  accept 
our  sacrifice,  rich  in  prayer  I'  Speech  is  meant  by 
'rich  in  prayer.' 

18.  Speech  is  given  to  him  who  knows  this,  or 
for  whom  a  Hotr^  priest  who  knows  this,  recites. 

19.  And  when  he  says,  'May  she  accept  our 
sacrifice ! '  what  he  means  is,  '  May  she  carry  off  our 
sacrifice ! ' 

20.  If  these  verses  are  recited  straight  on,  they 
are  twenty-one.  Man  also  consists  of  twenty-one. 
There  are  ten  fingers  on  his  hands,  ten  toes  on  his 
feet,  and  the  trunk  the  twt  ity-first  He  adorns  that 
trunk,  the  twenty-first,  by  this  hymn. 

21.  By  repeating  the  first  and  the  last  verses 
thrice,  they  become  twenty-five.  The  trunk  is  the 
twenty-fifth,  and  Pra^pati  is  the  twenty-fifth.  .  There 
are  ten  fingers  on  his  hands,  ten  toes  on  his  feet, 
t^'o  legs,  two  arms,  and  the  trunk  the  twenty-fifth. 
He  adorns  that  trunk,  the  twenty-fifth,  by  this 
hymn  \ 

Now  this  day  consists  of  twenty-five,  and  the 
Stoma  hymn  of  that  day  consists  of  twenty-five :  it 
becomes  the  same  through  the  same.  Therefore 
these  two,  the  day  and  the  hymn,  are  twenty-five, 
yea,  twenty-five. 

»  Cf.  I,  I,  2,  7  ;  I,  3,  5,  7. 
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SECOND  ADHYAYA. 

First  Khanda\ 

!•  The  two  trihis,  Rv.  VIII,  68,  1-3,  &  tvi 
ratham  yathotaye,  and  Rv.  VIII,  2,  1-3,  idawi  vaso 
sutam  andha^,  form  the  first  (pratipad)  and  the 
second  (anu^^ara)  of  the  Marutvatfya  hymn. 

2.  Both,  as  belonging  to  the  one-day  ceremonial  *, 
are  perfect  in  form.  On  that  day  much  is  done 
now  and  then  which  has  to  be  hidden,  and  has  to 
be  atoned  for.  Atonement  is  rest,  the  one-day 
sacrifice.  Therefore  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
sacrificers  rest  on  this  atonement  as  their  rest  He 
who  knows  this  rests  firm,  and  they  also  for  whom 
a  Hotri  priest  who  knows  this,  recites  this  hymn  •. 

3.  In  the  second  verse  of  (the  Prag^tha*),  indra 
nedlya  ed  ihi,  pra  sft  tir&  ^ailbhir  ye  ta  ukthina^ 
(Rv.  VIII,  53,  5,  6),  there  occurs  the  word  ukthinaA, 
reciters  of  hymns  •.  Verily,  this  day  (the  mah&vrata) 
is  an  uktha  (hymn),  and  as  endowed  with  an  uktha, 
the  form  of  this  day  is  perfect. 

4.  In  the  first  verse  (of  another  Prag&tha)  the 
word  vlra,  strong,  occurs  (Rv.  I,  40,  3),  and  as 
endowed  with  the  word  vlra,  strong,  the  form  of 
this  day  is  perfect. 

*  In  the  first  adhyiya  the  two  hymns  to  be  recited  by  the  Hotri 
pfiest  at  the  morning-libation  (the  ^ya  and  pra-uga  jastra)  have 
been  considered.  Now  follows  the  Marutvatiya  hynm,  to  be 
recited  by  the  Hotri  priest  at  the  noon-libation. 

*  Taken  from  the  Agnish/oma. 

*  a  I,  I,  3,  7-8. 

^  All  these  Prag&thas  consist  of  two  verses  expanded  into  a 
tn'H. 

*  Hotridaya  ukthina^  xastrimi^. 
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5.  In  the  second  verse  (of  another  Prag&tha)  the 
word  suvlryam,  strength,  occurs  {Rv.  I,  40,  i),  and 
as  endowed  with  the  word  suvtrya.  strength,  the 
form  of  this  day  is  perfect. 

6.  In  the  first  verse  (of  another  Prag&tha)  the 
word  ukthyam,  to  be  hymned,  occurs  (Rv,  1,  40,  5). 
Verily,  this  day  Is  an  uktha,  and  as  endowed  with  an 
uktha,  the  form  of  this  day  is  perfect. 

7.  In  the  (Dhayyd)  verse  agnir  net4  (Rv.  Ill,  20, 
4)  the  word  vmrahS,  killer  of  Vmra,  occurs.  The 
killing  of  Vmra  is  a  form  (character)  of  Indra,  this 
day  (ihe  mah&vrata)  belongs  to  Indra.  and  this  is 
the  (perfect)  form  of  that  day. 

8.  In  the  (Dhayy5)  verse  tvam  soma  kratubhiA 
sukratur  bhfi^  (Rv.  I,  91,  2)  the  word  vWshi ', 
powerful,  occurs.  Powerful  is  a  form  (character)  of 
Indra,  this  day  belongs  to  Indra,  and  this  is  the 
(perfect)  form  of  that  day. 

9.  In  the  (Dhayy^)  verse  pinvanty  apa^  (Rv.  I, 
64,  6)  the  word  vS^nam,  endowed  with  food,  occurs. 
Endowed  with  food  is  a  form  (character)  of  Indra, 
this  day  belongs  to  Indra,  and  this  is  the  (perfect) 
form  of  that  day. 

10.  In  the  same  verse  the  word  stanayantam, 
thundering,  occurs.  Endowed  with  thundering  is  a 
form  (character)  of  Indra,  this  day  belongs  to  Indra, 
and  this  is  the  (perfect)  form  of  that  day. 

1 1.  In  (the  PragStha)  pra  va  indr^ya  brihate  (Rv. 
VIII.  89,  3)  (the  word  bnliat  occurs).  Verily,  br/Tiat 
is  mahat  (great),  and  as  endowed  with  mahat.  great, 
the  form  of  this  day  (mahavrata)  is  perfect. 

12.  In  (the  Pragitha)  briTiad  indr^ya  gayata  (Rv. 
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VIII,  89,  i)  (the  word  hrih^t  occurs).  Verily,  hrihat 
is  mahat  (great),  and  as  endowed  with  mahat,  the 
form  of  this  day  is  perfect 

13.  In  (the  Prag&tha)  naki^  sudiso  ratham  pary 
4sa  na  rlramad  (Rv.  VII,  32,  10)  the  words  parySsa 
(he  moved  round)  and  na  rlramad  (he  did  not  enjoy) 
occur,  and  as  endowed  with  the  words  paryasta  and 
r4nti  the  form  of  this  day  is  perfect  \ 

He  recites  all  (these)  Prag&thas,  in  order  to  obtain 
all  the  days  (of  the  sacrifice),  all  the  Ukthas",  all 
the  Pr/sh/Aas^  all  the  •Sastras*,  all  the  Pra-ugas**, 
and  all  the  Savanas  (libations). 

Second  Khanda\ 

I.  He  recites  the  hymn,  asat  su  me^ritaA  sibhi- 
vegaA  (Rv.  X,  27,  i),  (and  in  it  the  word)  satya- 
dhvr/tam,  the  destroyer  of  truth.     Verily,  that  day 

*  Because  the  performance  of  the  MahSvrata  sacrifice  moves  the 
worshipper  round  to  another  world  and  gives  him  enjoyment. 
Comm.  It  is  difficult  to  surpass  the  absurdity  of  these  explana- 
tions. Na  riramat  means  no  one  stopped  the  chariot  of  Sudis. 
But  even  if  it  meant  that  no  one  rejoiced  through  the  chariot  of 
Sudds,  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  how  the  negative  of  enjoyment, 
mentioned  in  the  hymn,  could  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  a 
sacrifice  which  is  to  confer  positive  enjoyment  on  the  worshipper. 

•  The  stotras  following  after  the  Ya|^1l4ya^!ya  Sdman,  serving 
for  the  ukthya-kratus. 

•  The  stotras  of  the  noon-libation,  to  be  performed  with  the 
Rathantara,  Brihat,  and  other  S&mans. 

*  The  xastras,  recitations,  accompanjring  the  oblations  of  ^^ya. 
^  Thepra-ugas,  a  division  of  xastras,  described  above. 

'  The  type  after  which  the  Marutvattya-jastra  is  to  be  performed 
is  the  Aaturvimsa  day.  Hitherto  (from  i  tv&  ratham  to  naki^ 
sudfisa^),  all  that  is  taken  over  from  the  type  to  the  modification, 
i.  0.  the  Marutvattya,  has  been  explained  Now  follow  tlie  verses 
which  are  new  and  peculiar  to  the  Marutvattya  of  the  Mahdvrata. 
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H        is  truth,  and  as  endowed  with  the  word  satya,  truth. 

H         the  form  of  this  day  is  perfect'. 

H  2,  That  hymn  is  composed  by  Vasukra.     Verily, 

H         Vasukra  is  Braliman.  and  that  day  is  Brahman.    Thus 

H         he  obtains  Brahman  by  means  of  Brahman*. 

U  3.  Here  they  say:  '  Why  then  is  tliat  Marutvatlya 

W  hymn  completed  by  the  hymn  of  Vasukra  ?'     Surely 

I  because  no  other  ^I'shi  but  Vasukra  brought  out  a 

I  Marutvatlya  hymn,  or  divided' it  properly^     There- 

I  fore  that  Marutvatiya  hymn  is  completed  by  tlie 

L  hymn  of  Vasukra. 

4.  That  hymn,  asat  su  me,  is  not  definitely  ad- 
dressed to  any  deity,  and  is  therefore  supposed  to  be 
addressed  to  Pra^SpatJ.  Verily,  Pra^pati  is  indefinite, 
and  tiierefore  the  hymn  serves  to  win  Pra^pati. 

5.  Once  in  the  hymn  {Rv.  X.  27,  22)  he  defines 
Indra  {indrSya  sunvat) ;  therefore  it  does  not  fall' off 
from  its  form,  as  connected  with  Indra. 

6.  He  recites  the  hymn  (Rv.  VI,  17.  1)  pibi 
somam  abhi  yam  ugra  tarda^i. 

7.  In  the  verse  Orvam  gavyam  mahi  grmina 
indra  the  word  mahi,  great,  occurs.  Endowed  with 
the  word  mahat,  the  form  of  this  day  is  perfect. 

8.  That  hymn  is  composed  by  BharadvS^,  and 
Bharadv^^  was  he  who  knew  most,  who  lived 
longest,  and  performed  the  greatest  austerities  among 
the  Jiishis,  and  by  this  hymn  he  drove  away  evil. 
Therefore  if  he  recites  the  hymn  of  Bharadv^^, 

'  The  commentaior  ciidcivours  lo  make  llie  meaning  more 
natural  by  taking  in  ihe  woid  prahauia,  he  who  kills  the  desuoyer 
of  truth.  But  considering  the  general  character  of  these  tem^ks, 
this  is  hardly  necessary. 

■  Cf.I,  I,  3,  3- 

'  By  separating  the  first  iriiz  from  the  second,  and  so  forth. 
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then,  after  having  driven  away  evil,  he  becomes 
learned,  long-lived,  and  full  of  austerities. 

94  He  recites  the  hymn  kayi  ^bh&  isavayasa^ 
sanllfi^  (Rv.  I,  165,  i). 

10.  In  the  verse  4  .fisate  prati  haryanty  ukthi 
(Rv.  I,  165,  4)  the  word  ukthi  occurs.  Verily,  that 
day  (the  mahAvrata)  is  uktha  (hymn).  Endowed  with 
the  word  uktha,  the  form  of  this  day  becomes  perfect. 

11.  That  hymn  is  called  Kaylnibhtya^  Verily, 
that  hymn,  which  is  called  Kaylrubhlya,  is  mutual 
understanding  and  it  is  lasting.  By  means  of  it 
Indra^  Agastya,  and  the  Maruts  came  to  a  mutual 
understanding*  Therefore,  if  he  recites  the  Kay4-» 
5ubhlya  hymn,  it  serves  for  mutual  understanding. 

1 2.  The  same  hymn  is  also  long  life.  Therefore, 
if  the  sacrificer  is  dear  to  the  Hotri^  let  him  recite 
the  Kaylnibhlya  hymn  foi*  him. 

13.  He  recites  the  hymn  marutvi^  indra  vr/shabo 
ra^iya  (Rv.  HI,  47,  i). 

14.  In  it  the  words  indra  vr/shabha  (powerful) 
occur.  Verily,  powerful  is  a  form  of  Indra*,  this 
day  belongs  to  Indra,  and  this  is  the  perfect  form 
of  that  day. 

15.  That  hymh  is  composed  by  Vi^Amitra.  Verily, 
Vi^'v&mitra  was  the  friend  (mitra)  of  all  (vi^va). 

16.  Everybody  is  the  friend  of  him  who  knows 
this,  and  for  whom  a  Hotri  priest  who  knows  this, 
recites  this  hymn. 

1 7.  The  next  hymn,  ^nish/^ft  ugra^  sahase  tu- 
riya   (Rv.    I,    73,    i),  forms   a   Nividdhina^   and, 

*  Cf.  Ait  Brihm.  V,  16.  •  Cf.  Ait.  Ar.  II,  2,  i,  8. 

'  The  hymn  consists  of  eleven  verses.  In  the  middle,  after  the 
sixth  verse,  nivids  or  invocations,  such  as  indro  manitvdn,  are  in- 
serted, and  therefore  it  is  called  a  nividdh&na  hymn. 
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according  to  the  on^-day  (ekiha)  ceremonial,  is  perfect 
in  form*  On  that  day  much  is  done  now  and  then 
which  has  to  be  hidden,  and  has  to  be  atoned  for 
(by  recitation  of  hymns)^  Atonement  is  rest,  the 
one-day  sacrifice.  Therefore  at  the  end  of  the  year 
(on  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  sacrifice  that  lasts  a 
whole  year)  the  sacrificers  rest  on  this  atonement  as 
their  rest. 

He  who  knows  this  rests  firm,  and  they  also  for 
whom  a  Hot^'  priest  who  knows  this,  recites  this 
hymn  K 

1 8.  These,  if  recited  straight  on,  are  ninety-seven 
verses  ^  The  ninety  are  three  Vir^,  each  consisting 
of  thirty,  and  then  the  seven  verses  which  are  over. 
Whatever  is  the  praise  of  the  seven,  is  the  praise  of 

ninety  also. 

_ 

*  With  thi^  hymn  the  Marutvattya-jastra  is  finished.  All  the 
hymns  from  i  tvft  ratham  to  asat  su  me  ^uritar  are  simply  taken 
over  from  the  j^aturvi/n^  ceremonial,  the  rest  are  peculiar  to  the 
Mahivrata  day,  the  day  preceding  the  Udayanfya  or  final  day  of 
the  Gavima3rana  sattra.  All  this  iS  more  fully  described  in  the  fifth 
Atajiyaka  (V,  i,  i,  8)  containing  the  Siitrad  or  rules  of  aSkunaka, 
while  the  earlier  Anuiyakas  are  reckoned  as  Br&hma/ias,  and  are 
therefore  mixed  up  with  matters  not  actually  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  sacrifice. 

*  The  first  Stotriya  and  AnurApa 

trihia  =    •        .        .        «     6  (I,  a,  I,  i). 
The  six  Pragithas,  each  of  2  verses 
raised  to  3  (but  the  text  gives 
seven  Pragdthas)  =    .        .  18  (1,2, 1,3; 4;  5;  6;  11;  12;  13). 


Three  Dh%as  = 
Asat  su  = « 
Pib^  somam  =  . 
Kayft  xubhi  s    . 
Marutvtif  indra  = 
(ranish/iU  ugraA  = 


3  (I,  2,  I,  7;  8;  9). 
24  (1,  2,  2,  i). 
16  (I,  2,  2,  6). 
15  (h  2,  a,  9). 

5  (li  2,  2,  13). 
j[£(I,  2,2,  17). 
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19.  By  repeating  the  first  and  last  verses  three 
times  each,  they  become  one  hundred  and  one 
verses. 

20.  There  are  five  fingers,  of  four  joints  each,  two 
pits  (in  the  elbow  and  the  arm),  the  arm,  the  eye,  the 
shoulder-blade ;  this  makes  twenty-five.  The  other 
three  parts  have  likewise  twenty-five  each\  That 
makes  a  hundred,  and  the  trunk  is  the  one  hundred 
and  first. 

21.  Hundred  is  life,  health,  strength,  brightness. 
The  sacrificer  as  the  one  hundred  and  first  rests  in 
life,  health,  strength,  and  brightness. 

22.  These  verses  become  Trish/ubh*,  for  the 
noonday-libation  consists  of  Trish/ubh  verses. 

Third  Khajvda^ 

1 .  They  say :  *  What  is  the  meaning  of  prenkha, 
swing?'  Verily,  he  is  the  swing,  who  blows  (the 
wind).  He  indeed  goes  forward  (pra  +  inkhate)  in 
these  worlds,  and  that  is  why  the  swing  is  called 
prenkha. 

2.  Some  say,  that  there  should  be  one  plank, 
because  the  wind  blows  in  one  way,  and  it  should 
be  like  the  wind. 

3.  That  is  not  to  be  regarded. 

4.  Some  say,  there  should  be  three  planks,  be- 
cause there  are  these  three  threefold  worlds,  and  it 
should  be  like  them. 

'  The  left  side  as  well  as  the  right,  and  then  the  left  and  right 
side  of  the  lower  body.  Thus  we  have  twenty  joints  of  the  five  toes, 
a  thigh,  a  leg,  and  three  joints,  making  twenty-five  on  each  side. 

*  Approach  the  TrishAibh  metre  of  the  last  h^mn.    Comm. 

•  After  having  considered  the  Marutvattya,  he  proceeds  to  con- 
sider the  Nishkevalya.  This  has  to  be  recited  by  the  lloiri  while 
sitting  on  a  swing. 
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5.  That  is  not  to  be  regarded. 

6.  Let  there  be  two,  for  these  two  worlds  {the 
earth  and  heaven)  are  seen  as  if  most  real,  while  the 
ether  (space)  between  the  two  is  the  sky  (antariksha). 
Therefore  let  there  be  two  planks, 

7.  Let  them  be  made  of  Udumbara  wood.  Verily, 
the  Udumbara  tree  is  sap  and  eatable  food,  and  thus 
it  serves  to  obtain  sap  and  eatable  food. 

8.  Let  them  be  elevated  in  the  middle  (between 
the  earth  and  the  cross-beam).  Food,  if  placed  in 
the  middle,  delights  man,  and  thus  he  places  the 
sacrificer  in  the  middle  of  eatable  food. 

g.  There  are  two  kinds  of  rope,  t\visted  towards 
the  right  and  twisted  towards  the  left.  The  right 
ropes  serve  for  some  animals,  tlie  left  ropes  for 
others.  If  there  are  both  kinds  of  rope,  they  serve 
for  the  attainment  of  both  kinds  of  cattle. 

10.  Let  them  be  madeofDarbha(Ku^  grass),  for 
among  plants  Darbha  is  free  from  evil,  therefore 
they  should  be  made  of  Darbha  grass. 

Fourth  Khajvba. 

1.  Some  say:  '  Let  the  swing  be  one  ell  (aratni) 
above  the  ground,  for  by  that  measure  verily  the 
Svarga  worlds  are  measured.'  That  is  not  to  be 
regarded, 

2.  Others  say  :  '  Let  it  be  one  span  (pr&d&^a),  for 
by  that  measure  verily  the  vital  airs  were  measured." 
That  is  not  to  be  regarded '. 

3.  Let  it  be  one  fist  (mush/i),  for  by  that  measure 
verily  all  eatable  food  is  made,  and  by  that  measure 

'  They  rise  one  span  above  the  heart,  and  they  proceed  one 
span  from  out  the  mouth.    Comm. 
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all  eatable  food  is  taken ;  therefore  let  it  be  one  fist 
above  the  ground. 

4.  They  say:  *  Let  him  mount  the  swing  from 
east  to  west,  like  he  who  shines;  for  the  sun 
mounts  these  worlds  from  east  to  west/  That  is 
not  to  be  regarded. 

5.  Others  say:  'Let  him  mount  the  swing  side- 
ways, for  people  mount  a  horse  sideways  \  thinking 
that  thus  they  will  obtain  all  desires/  That  is  not 
to  be  regarded. 

6.  They  say :  '  Let  him  mount  the  swing  *  from 
behind,  for  people  mount  a  ship  from  behind,  and 
this  swing  is  a  ship  in  which  to  go  to  heaven/ 
Therefore  let  him  mount  it  from  behind. 

7.  Let  him  touch  the  swing  with  his  chin  {iAu- 
buka).  The  parrot  (^uka)  thus  mounts  a  tree,  and 
he  is  of  all  birds  the  one  who  eats  most  food. 
Therefore  let  him  touch  it  with  his  chin. 

8.  Let  him  mount  the  swing  with  his  arms  ^  The 
hawk  swoops  thus  on  birds  and  on  trees,  and  he  is  of 
all  birds  the  strongest.  Therefore  let  him  mount 
with  his  arms. 

9.  Let  him  not  withdraw  one  foot  (the  right  or 
left)  from  the  earth,  for  fe?ir  that  he  may  lose  his 
hold. 

10.  The  Hotn  mounts  the  swing,  the  Udgdtr/ 
the  seat  made  of  Udumbara  wood.  The  swing  is 
masculine,  the  seat  feminine,  and  they  form  a  union. 
Thus  he  makes  a  union  at  the  beginning  of  the 
uktha  in  order  to  get  offspring. 

^  Here  we  have  clearly  riding  on  horseback. 
'  While  the  swing  points  to  the  east,  let  him  stand  west,  and 
thus  mount, 
'  The  fore-arms,  from  the  elbow  to  the  end,  the  aratnf.    Comm. 
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XI.  He  who  knows  this,  gets  ofTsprtng  and 
cattle. 

12.  Next  the  swing  is  food,  the  seat  fortune. 
Thus  he  mounts  and  obtains  food  and  fortune. 

13.  The  Hotrakas  (the  PrarfstW,  Br4hman4- 
Miamsin,  Potri,  Nesh/ri,  Agnldhra.and  AJ^M&vdka) 
together  with  the  Brahman  sit  down  on  cushions 
made  of  grass,  reeds,  leaves,  &c. 

14.  Plants  and  trees,  after  they  have  grown  up, 
bear  fruit.  Thus  if  the  priests  mount  on  that  day 
altogetlier  {on  their  seats),  they  mount  on  solid  and 
fluid  as  their  proper  food.  Therefore  this  serves 
for  the  attainment  of  solid  as  proper  food '. 

15.  Some  say:  'Let  him  descend  after  saying 
vasha/^'  That  is  not  to  be  regarded.  For,  verily, 
that  respect  is  not  shown  which  is  shown  to  one 
who  does  not  see  it'. 

16.  Others  say :  '  Let  him  descend  after  he  has 
taken  the  food  in  his  hand:'  That  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded. For,  verily,  that  respect  is  not  shown 
which  is  shown  to  one  after  he  has  approached 
quite  close. 

17.  Let  him  descend  after  he  has  seen  the  food. 
For,  verily,  that  is  real  respect  which  is  shown  to 
one  when  he  sees  it.     Only  after  having  actually 

'  One  expects  IshaA  before  drgah,  bm  it  is  wanting  in  both  lexl 
and  commentarj-,  and  in  other  MSS.  also, 

'  The  word  by  which  the  Hotri  invites  the  Adhvaryu  lo  offer 
the  oblation  to  ihe  gods.  The  descending  from  the  swing  belongs, 
of  course,  10  a  later  part  of  the  sacrifice. 

•  It  is  supposed  that  the  Hotrt  rises  from  the  swing  to  show 
respect  lo  the  sacrilicial  food,  when  it  is  brought  near.  But  as  it 
is  not  brought  near,  immediately  after  ihe  Hotri'  has  fini.>ihed  his 
part  with  the  word  vasha/,  the  food  could  not  see  the  Hotri  rise,  and 
this  mark  of  respect,  intended  for  ihe  food,  would  thus  be  lost. 


* 


s. 
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seen  the  food  (that  is  brought  to  the  sacrifice),  let 
him  descend  from  the  swing. 

18.  Let  him  descend  turning  towards  the  east, 
for  in  the  east  the  seed  of  the  gods  springs  up^. 
Therefore  let  him  rise  turning  towards  the  east, 
yea,  turning  towards  the  east. 


THIRD  ADHYAYA. 

First  Khajvda. 

I.  Let  him  begin  this  day«  with  singing  'Him,' 
thus  they  say. 
)       2.  Verily,  the  sound  Him  is  Brahman,  that  day 
also  is   Brahman.     He  who    knows   this,   obtains 
Brahman  even  by  Brahman. 

3.  As  he  begins  with  the  sound  Him,  surely 
that  masculine  sound  of  Him  and  the  feminine 
Rik  (the  verse)  make  a  couple.  Thus  he  makes 
a  couple  at  the  beginning  of  the  hymn  in  order 
to  get  offspring  *.  He  who  knows  this,  gets  cattle 
and  offspring. 

4.  Or,  as  he  begins  with  the  sound  Him,  surely 
like  a  wooden  spade,  so  the  sound  Him  serves  to 
dig  up  Brahman  (the  sap  of  the  Veda).  And  as  a 
man  wishes  to  dig  up  any,  even  the  hardest  soil, 
with  a  spade,  thus  he  digs  up  Brahman. 

5.  He  who  knows  this  digs  up,  by  means  of  the 
sound  Him,  everjrthing  he  may  desire. 

6.  If  he  begins  with  the  sound  Him,  that  sound 
is  the  holding  apart  of  divine  and  human  speech. 

^  Should  it  be  devareta^  sampra^yate,  or  devaretasam  prs^yate  ? 

•  The  Nishkevalya-,rastra,  of  the  noon-libation;  cf.  I,  2,  2,  i. 

•  Cf.  I,  2,  4,  10. 
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Therefore,  he  who  begins,  after  having  uttered  the 
sound  Him,  holds  apart  divine  and  human  speech  ^ 

Second  Kuanda. 

1.  And  here  they  ask:  'What  is  the  beginning 
of  this  day?'     Let  him  say:  'Mind  and  speech*/ 

2.  All  desires  dwell  in  the  one  (mind),  the  other 
yields  all  desires, 

3.  All  desires  dwell  in  the  mind,  for  with  the 
mind  he  conceives  all  desires. 

4.  All  desires  come  to  him  who  knows  this. 

5.  Speech  yields  all  desires,  for  with  speech  he 
declares  all  his  desires. 

6.  Speech  yields  all  desires  to  him  who  knows  this. 

7.  Here  they  say :  *  Let  him  not  begin  this  day 
with  a  Rti,  a  Ya^s,  or  a  SAman  verse  (divine 
speech),  for  it  is  said,  he  should  not  start  with  a 
Jii^,  a  Ya^s,  or  a  S4man*.' 

8.  Therefore,  let  him  say  these  Vy^hrnis  (sacred 
interjections)  first. 

9.  These  interjections  Bhfls,  Bhuvas,  Svar  are 
the  three  Vedas,  Bhils  the  i?/g-veda,  Bhuvas  the 
Y^^r-veda,  Svar  the  Sdma-veda.     Therefore  (by 

^  Human  speech  is  the  ordinary  speech,  divine  speech  that  of 
the  Veda.  Thus  between  the  hymns,  or  the  divine  speech,  and 
the  ordinary  language  of  conversation  the  sound  Him  is  inter- 
posed as  a  barrier. 

'  Mind,  to  think  about  the  hymns  which  have  to  be  recited; 
speech,  to  recite  them  without  a  flaw. 

'  It  vs  doubtful  whether  neydd  nkoih  and  apagai^^t  can  have 
this  meaning.  However,  what  is  intended  is  clear,  viz.  that  the 
priest^  even  after  having  uttered  the  sound  Him,  should  not  imme- 
diately begin  with  verses  from  the  Vedas,  but  should  intercalate 
the  three  syllables  bhCir  bhuva^  svar,  or,  if  taken  singly,  bhiis, 
bhuvas,  svar. 

[3]  N 
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intercalating  these)  he  does  not  begin  simply  with  a 
Rik,  Yafus,  or  S&man  verse,  he  does  not  start  with 
a  Riki  Ydjfus,  or  S&man  verse. 

Third  Kha/vda. 

1.  He  begins  with  tad,  this,  (the  first  word  of  the 
first  hymn,  tad  id  Asa).  Verily  *  this,  this '  is  food, 
and  thus  he  obtains  food. 

2.  Pra^pati  indeed  uttered  this  as  the  first  word, 
consisting  of  one  or  two  syllables,  viz.  tata  and  tita 
(or  tat)^.  And  thus  does  a  child,  as  soon  as  he 
begins  to  speak,  utter  the  word,  consisting  of  one 
or  two  syllables,  viz.  tata  and  tdta  (or  tat).  With 
this  very  word,  consisting  of  tat  or  tatta,  he  begins. 

3.  This  has  been  said  by  a  Rishx  (Rv.  X,  7 1,  i)* : — 

4.  *  O  Br/haspati,  the  first  point  of  speech ; ' — for 
this  is  the  first  and  highest  point  of  speech. 

5.  'That  which  you  have  uttered,  making  it  a 
name;' — for  names  are  made  by  speech. 

^  Tata  and  t&ta  are  used  both  by  children  in  addressing  their 
parents,  and  by  parents  in  addressing  their  children.  If  tat  is 
called  the  very  same  word,  eva  is  used  in  the  sense  of  iva. 

'  The  verse  is  cited  to  confirm  the  meaning  of  tat,  the  first  word 
of  the  first  hymn  (tad  id  &sa)  as  explained  before.  It  was  said 
that  tat  was  the  first  name  applied  to  a  child.  Now,  according  to 
AxvalSyana  Gr/'hya-sQtra  I,  16,  8,  a  name  is  given  to  a  child  at  the 
time  of  its  birth,  a  name  which  no  one  knows  except  father  and 
mother,  till  the  time  when  he  is  initiated  by  a  Guru.  This  is  called 
the  abhivadantya  name.  In  allusion  to  this  custom  it  is  said  here 
that  tata  is  the  secret  name  of  the  child,  which  becomes  publicly 
known  at  a  later  time  only.  Of  course  the  interpretation  of  the 
verse  in  that  sense  is  unnatural,  but  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
general  character  of  the  Araiiyaka.  I  doubt  whether  even  the  com- 
mentator understood  what  was  intended  by  the  author,  and  whether 
the  gods  who  enter  the  body  are  supposed  to  know  the  name,  or 
whether  the  name  refers  to  these  gods,  or,  it  may  be,  to  tad,  the 
Brahman. 
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6.  '  That  (name)  which  was  the  best  and  without 
a  flaw  ; ' — for  this  is  the  best  and  without  a  flaw. 

7.  'That  which  was  hidden. by  their  love,  is  made 
manifest;' — for  this  was  liidden  in  the  body,  viz.  those 
deities  (which  enter  the  body,  Agni  as  voice,  entering 
the  mouth,  &c.) ;  and  that  was  manifest  among  the 
gods  in  heaven.  This  is  what  was  intended  by  the 
verse. 

Fourth  Khawda'. 

1.  He  begins  with:  'That  indeed  was  the  oldest 
in  the  worlds';' —  for  that  (the  Brahman)  is  verily  the 
oldest  in  the  worlds. 

2.  '  Whence  was  born  the  fierce  one,  endowed 
with  brilliant  force  ;  * — for  from  it  was  bom  the  fierce 
one,  who  is  endowed  with  brilliant  force. 

3.  'When  born  he  at  once  destroys  the  enemies;' — 
for  he  at  once  when  born  struck  down  the  evil  one. 

4.  '  He  after  whom  all  friends  rejoice  ; ' — verily  all 
friends  are  the  creatures,  and  they  rejoice  after  him, 
saying,  '  He  has  risen,  he  has  risen^." 

5.  '  Growing  by  strength,  the  almighty  *;' — for  he 
(the  sun)  does  grow  by  strength,  the  almighty. 

6.  '  He,  as  enemy,  causes  fear  to  the  slave  ; ' — for 
everything  is  afraid  of  him. 

7.  'Taking  the  breathingand the  not-breathing;' — 
this  means  the  living  and  the  lifeless, 

8.  "Whatever  has  been  ofl"ered  at  feasts  came  to 
thee  ; ' — this  means  everything  is  in  thy  power. 

9.  'AH  turn  their  thought  also  on  thee';' — this 


'  He  DOW  explains  the  first  hjunii  of  the  Nishkevalya,  which  is 
called  Ihe  Rzi^na. 

'  Rv.  X  I  JO,  I.  '  The  sun  and  the  fire. 

•  Rv.  X,  lao,  2.  '  Rv.  X,  lao,  3. 

N  2 
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means  all  these  beings,  all  minds,  all  thoughts  also 
turn  to  thee. 

I  o.  *  When  these  two  become  three  protectors ; ' — 
i.  e.  when  these  two  united  beget  offspring. 

11.  He  who  knows  this,  gets  offspring  and  cattle. 

12.  'Join  what  is  sweeter  than  sweet  (offspring) 
with  the  sweet  (the  parents) ; ' — for  the  couple  (father 
and  mother)  is  sweet,  the  offspring  is  sweet,  and  he 
thus  joins  the  offspring  with  the  couple. 

13.  'And  this  (the  son,  when  married)  being  very 
sweet,  conquered  through  the  sweet;' — i.e.  the  couple 
is  sweet,  the  offspring  is  sweet,  and  thus  through 
the  couple  he  conquers  offspring  \ 

14.  This  is  declared  by  a  Htshi^:  'Because  he 
(Pra^pati)  raised  his  body  (the  hymn  tad  id  Asa 
or  the  Veda  in  general)  in  the  body  (of  the  sacri- 
ficer)'  (therefore  that  Nishkevalya  hymn  is  praised) ; 
— i.e.  this  body,  consisting  of  the  Veda,  in  that  cor- 
poreal form  (of  the  sacrificer). 

1 5.  '  Then  let  this  body  indeed  be  the  medicine 
of  that  body ; ' — i.e.  this  body,  consisting  of  the  Veda, 
of  that  corporeal  form  (of  the  sacrificer). 

16.  Of  this  (the  first  foot  of  Rv.  X,  120,  i)  the 
eight  syllables  are  G4yatrl,  the  eleven  syllables  are 
TrishAibh,  the  twelve  syllables  are  (7agatl,  the  ten 
syllables  are  Virfi^.  The  Vir^,  consisting  of  ten 
syllables,  rests  in  these  three  metres  ^ 

1 7.  The  word  purusha,  consisting  of  three  sylla- 
bles, that  indeed  goes  into  the  Vir^*. 

^  All  these  are  purely  fanciful  interpretations. 

*  Not  to  be  found  in  our  SSkhA  of  the  Rig-veda. 

•  These  metres  are  obtained  by  a  purely  arbitrary  counting 
of  syllables  in  the  hymn  tadidfisa,  which  really  consists  of  Tri- 
sh/ubh  verses. 

.   ^  If  we  simply  count  syllables,  the  first  and  second  feet  of  the 
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18.  Verily,  these  are  all  metres,  these  (G4yatrl, 
Trish/ubh,  G^agatl)  having  the  Virdjf  as  the  fourth. 
In  this  manner  this  day  is  complete  in  all  metres  to 
him  who  knows  this. 

Fifth  Khai^da. 

1.  He  extends  these  (verses)  by  (interpolating) 
the  sounds  Verily,  the  sound  is  purusha,  man. 
Therefore  every  man  when  he  speaks,  sounds  loud, 
as  it  were. 

2.  At  the  end  of  each  foot  of  the  first  verse  of 
the  hymn  tad  id  4sa,  he  inserts  one  foot  of  the 
second  verse  of  hymn  Rv.  VIII,  69,  nadai»  va 
odatln4m,  &c.  Thus  the  verse  is  to  be  recited  as 
follows : 

Tad  id  dsa  bhuvaneshu  ^esh/Aam  pu 

nada^  va  odatln&m, 
Yato  g^gti^L  ugras  tveshan^^/m^o       ru 

nada^  yoyuvatlndm, 
Sadyo  gd^^no  ni  ri«4ti  ^atrfln 

patiw  vo  aghnydnim, 
Anu  yaw  vi^ve  madanti  (im&A  sho 

dhenOndm  ishudhyasi. 


first  verse  consist  of  ten  syllables  only,  the  fourth  of  nine  or  ten. 

In  order  to  bring  them  to  the  right  number,  the  word  purusha 

is  to  be  added  to  what  is  a  Vir^,  i.e.  to  the  first,  the  second, 

and  fourth  feet.    We  thus  gel : 

tad  id  &8a  bhuvaneshu  ^eshMam  pu 
yato  g^igm,  ugras  tveshanr/m«o      ru 
sadyo  ^a^Rino  ni  riiiiti  ^tr6n 
anu  yam  vLrve  madanti  fim^  sha^. 

Cf.  Ait.  Ar.  V,  1,6. 
'  The  sound,  nada,  is  really  a  verse  beginning  with  nadam, 

and  which  is  interpolated  after  the  syllables  pu  ru  sha^. 
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In  nada»*  va  odattn4m  (Rv.  VIII,  69,  2),  odatt^ 
are  the  waters  in  heaven,  for  they  water  all  this; 
and  they  are  the  waters  in  the  mouth,  for  they 
water  all  good  food. 

3.  In  nsidam  yoyuvat!n4m  (Rv.  VIII,  69,  2),  yo- 
3aivatt  are  the  waters  in  the  sky,  for  they  seem  to 
inundate ;  and  they  are  the  waters  of  perspiration,  for 
they  seem  to  run  continually. 

4.  In  psitim  vo  aghnyinAm  (Rv.  VIII,  69,  2), 
aghnyd  are  the  waters  which  spring  from  the  smoke 
of  fire,  and  they  are  the  waters  which  spring  from 
the  organ. 

5.  In  dhenftnim  ishudhyasi  (Rv.  VIII,  69,  2), 
the  dhenu  (cows)  are  the  waters,  for  they  delight 
all  this ;  and  ishudhyasi  means,  thou  art  food. 

6.  He  extends  a  Trish/ubh  and  an  Anush/ubh  *. 
Trish/ubh  is  the  man,  Anush/ubh  the  wife,  and 
they  make  a  couple.  Therefore  does  a  man, 
after  having  found  a  wife,  consider  himself  a  more 
perfect  man. 

7.  These  verses,  by  repeating  the  first  three  times, 
become  twenty-five.  The  trunk  is  the  twenty-fifth, 
and  Pra^pati  is  the  twenty-fifth  \  There  are  ten 
fingers  on  his  hands,  ten  toes  on  his  feet,  two  legs, 
two  arms,  and  the  trunk  the  twenty-fifth.  He  adorns 
that  trunk  as  the  twenty-fifth.  Now  this  day  con- 
sists of  twenty-five,  and  the  Stoma  hymn  of  that 
day  consists  of  twenty-five ;  it  becomes  the  same 


^  The  nasal  pluta  on  iti  is  explained  as  pddapratikag^raha/ie 
'tyantamddarSrtha^.     Cf.  Ait  Ar.  II,  i,  4,  3. 
'  Tad  id  &sa  is  a  Trish/ubh,  nadam  vaA  an  Anush/ubh. 
»  Cf.  I,  I,  2,7;  I,  1,4,21. 
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through  the  same.     Therefore  the  two,  the  day  and 
the  hymn,  are  twenty-five '. 

Sixth  Khaji^da. 
This  is  an  exact  repetition  of  the  third  kh^nda. 
According  to  the  commentator,  the  third  khawt/a 
was  intended  for  the  glory  of  the  first  word  tad. 
while  the  sixth  is  intended  for  the  glory  of  the 
whole  hymn. 

Seventh  Khajvda. 

1.  He  begins  with  the  hymn,  Tad  Id  Ssa  bhuva- 
neshu  ^eshMam  (Rv.  X,  120).  Verily,  ^eshMa, 
the  oldest,  is  mahat.  great.  Endowed  with  mahat 
the  form  of  this  day  is  perfect. 

2.  Then  follows  the  hymn,  T&m  su  te  kirtim 
maghavan  mahitv&  (Rv.  X,  54),  with  the  auspicious 
word  mahitvi. 

3.  Then  follows  the  hymn,  Bhdya  id  vavn'dhe 
vlryS-ya  (Rv.  VI,  30),  with  the  auspicious  word 
virya. 

4.  Then  follows  the  hymn,  Nrin&m  u  tvfl  nri- 
tawam  gobhir  ukthaiA  (Rv.  I,  51,  4),  with  the  aus- 
picious word  uktha. 

5.  He  extends  the  first  two  pAdas,  which  are  too 
small,  by  one  syllable  (Rv.  X,  120,  i  a,  and  Rv.VIII, 
69,  2  a) '.  Into  the  small  heart  the  vital  spirits  are 
placed,  into  the  small  5tom.ach  food  is  placed.     It 

'  The  number  is  obtained  as  follows : 

I.  Tad  id  isa  (Rv.  X,  iao)=  .  9  verses 

a.  T3m  su  le  kirtim  (Rv.  X,  54)=    .  .         6       „ 

3.  Bhfiya  id  vavndhe  (Rv.  VI,  30)=  ,        g      „ 

4.  Hn'nim  n  tvS  (Rv.  I,  51,  4)=      .  ■       _3       « 

»  a.  I,  I,  a,  9. 
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serves  for  the  attainment  of  these  desires.     He  who 
knows  this,  obtains  these  desires. 

6.  The  two  feet,  each  consisting  of  ten  syllables 
(Rv.  X,  120,  I  a,  b),  serve  for  the  gaining  of  both 
kinds  of  food  \  of  what  has  feet  (animal  food),  and 
what  has  no  feet  (vegetable  food). 

7.  They  come  to  be  of  eighteen  syllables  each  \ 
Of  those  which  are  ten,  nine  are  the  pr^»as  (openings 
of  the  body)^  the  tenth  is  the  (vital)  self.  This 
is  the  perfection  of  the  (vital)  self.  Eight  syllables 
remain  in  each.  He  who  knows  them,  obtains  what- 
ever he  desires. 

Eighth  Khayda. 

1.  He  extends  (these  verses)  by  (interpolating) 
the  sound  *.  Verily,  breath  (pr4«a)  is  sound.  There- 
fore every  breath  when  it  sounds,  sounds  loud,  as  it 
were. 

2.  The  verse  (VI H,  69,  2)  nada»«  va  odatln4m, 
&c.,  is  by  its  syllables  an  Ushwih^,  by  its  feet  an 
Anush/ubh®.  Ush^^ih  is  life,  Anush/ubh,  speech.  He 
thus  places  life  and  speech  in  him  (the  sacrificer). 

3.  By  repeating  the  first  verse  three  times,  they 


*  Because  Vir5^,  a  foot  of  ten  syllables,  is  food. 
'  Rv.  X,  120,  I  a==  .  10 

Rv.  VIII,  69,  2  a=        .  7 

Syllable  pu=        .        .  i 

'  Seven  in  the  head  and  two  in  the  body ;  sapta  vai  strshai/ya^ 
pra;/i  dv&v  avafl^v  iti. 

*  Cf.  I,  3,  6,  I. 

*  Each  pdda  has  seven  syllables,  the  third  only  six;    but  a 
seventh  syllable  is  gained  by  pronouncing  the  y  as  i.     Comm. 

^  Because  il  has  four  pddas. 
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become  twenty-five.  The  trunk  is  the  twenty-fifth, 
and  Pra^pati  is  the  twenty-fifth.  There  are  ten 
fingers  on  his  hands,  ten  toes  on  his  feet,  two  legs, 
two  arms,  and  the  trunk  the  twenty-fifth.  He 
adorns  that  trunk  as  the  twenty-fifth.  Now  this  day 
consists  of  twenty-five,  and  the  Stoma  hymn  of  that 
day  consists  of  twenty-five:  it  becomes  the  same 
through  the  same.  Therefore  the  two,  the  day  and 
the  hymn,  are  twenty-five.  This  is  the  twenty-fifth 
with  regard  to  the  body. 

4.  Next,  with  regard  to  the  deities :  The  eye,  the 
ear,  the  mind,  speech,  and  breath,  these  five  deities 
(powers)  have  entered  into  that  person  (purusha), 
and  that  person  entered  into  the  five  deities.  He  is 
wholly  pervaded  there  with  his  limbs  to  the  very 
hairs  and  nails.  Therefore  all  beings  to  the  very 
insects  are  born  as  pervaded  (by  the  deities  or 
senses)  ^ 

5.  This  has  been  declared  by  a  Rishi  (Rv.  X, 
114,  8):— 

6.  'A  thousandfold  are  these  fifteen  hymns ;' — for 
five  arise  from  ten  ^ 

7.  *As  large  as  heaven  and  earth,  so  large  is 
it ;' — verily,  the  self  (^vdtman)  is  as  large  as  heaven 
and  earth. 

8.  '  A  thousandfold  are  the  thousand  powers^;' — 

*  The  commentator  takes  this  in  a  different  sense,  explaining 
atra,  there,  as  the  body  pervaded  by  the  person,  yet  afterwards 
stating  that  all  beings  are  born,  pervaded  by  the  senses. 

*  The  commentator  explains  ukthS,  hymns,  as  members  or  organs. 
They  are  the  five,  and  they  spring  from  the  ten,  i.e.  from  the  five 
elements  (earth,  water,  fire,  wind,  and  ether),  forming  part  of  the 
father  and  mother  each,  and  therefore  called  ten,  or  a  decade. 
Darata^  is  explained  by  bhiitadarakiit. 

'  The  application  of  the  s^.n^.^s  to  a  thousand  different  objects. 
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by  saying  this  the  poet  pleases  the  hymns   (the 
senses),  and  magnifies  them. 

9.  ^As  far  as  Brahman  reaches,  so  far  reaches 
speech;' — wherever  there  is  Brahman,  there  is  a 
word ;  and  wherever  there  is  a  word,  there  is  Brah- 
man, this  was  intended. 

10.  The  first  of  the  hymns  among  all  those 
hymns  has  nine  verses.  Verily,  there  are  nine 
pr&i^s  (openings),  and  it  serves  for  their  benefit 

1 1.  Then  follows  a  hymn  of  six  verses.  Verily, 
the  seasons  are  six,  and  it  serves  to  obtain  them. 

12.  Then  follows  a  hymn  of  five  verses.  Verily, 
the  Paiikti  consists  of  five  feet  Verily,  Pankti  is 
food,  and  it  serves  for  the  gaining  of  proper  food. 

13.  Then  follows  a  tristich.  Three  are  these 
threefold  worlds,  and  it  serves  to  conquer  them. 

14.  These  verses  become  BWTiatls\  that  metre 
being  immortal,  leading  to  the  world  of  the  Devas. 
That  body  of  verses  is  the  trunk  (of  the  bird  repre- 
sented by  the  whole  ^astra),  and  thus  it  is.  He  who 
knows  this  comes  by  this  way  (by  making  the  verses 
the  trunk  of  the  bird)  near  to  the  immortal  Self, 
yea,  to  the  immortal  Self^ 

*  Each  foot  of  the  Trish/ubh  has  eleven  syllables,  to  which  seven 
are  added  from  the  Nada  hymn.  This  gives  eighteen  syllables  for 
each  pdda.  Two  pddas  therefore  give  thirty-six  syllables,  and  this 
is  a  Briliatf.  In  this  manner  the  twenty-three  verses  of  the  hymns 
yield  forty- six  Brihatis.    Comm. 

'  He  obtains  a  birth  among  the  gods  by  means  of  this  Mahi- 
vrata  ceremonial,  if  performed  with  meditation  and  a  right  under- 
standing of  its  hidden  meaning. 


FOURTH    ADHYAYA. 
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^^^^^^  First  Khaa'sa. 

V  I.  Next  comes   the   Sftdadohas '   verse.     Sflda- 

■  dohas  is  breath,  and  thereby  he  joins  all  joints  with 

I  breath. 

H  2.  Next   follow  the    neck   verses.     They  recite 

H  them  as  Ush«ih,  according  to  their  metre*. 

H  3.  Next    comes   (again)    the    SOdadohas  verse. 

H  SMadohas  is  breath,  and  thereby  he  joins  all  joints 

W  with  breath. 

4.  Next  follows  the  head.  That  is  in  Gdyatrt 
verses.  The  Gfiyatrl  is  the  beginning  of  all  metres '; 
the  head  the  first  of  all  members.  It  is  in  Arkavat 
verses  (Rv.  I,  7,  1-9)*.  Arka  is  Agni,  They  are 
nine  verses.  The  head  consists  of  nine  pieces.  He 
recites  the  tenth  verse,  and  that  is  the  skin  and  the 
hairs  on  the  head.  It  serves  for  reciting  one  verse 
more  than  (the  nine  verses  contained  in)  the  Stoma'. 

'  The  Nishkevalya-jaatra  is  represented  in  the  shape  of  a 
bird,  consisting  of  trunk,  neck,  head,  vertebrae,  wings,  tail,  and 
stomach.  Before  describing  the  hymns  whicli  form  the  neck, 
anoiher  hymn  has  to  be  mentioned,  called  SQdadohas,  which  has 
to  be  recited  at  the  end  of  the  hymns,  described  before,  which  form 
the  tJimk.  SOdadohas  is  esptained  as  'yielding^  milk,'  and  because 
■hat  word  occurs  in  the  verse,  the  verse  is  called  Sfkdadohas.  It 
follows  on  the  Nada  verse,  Rv.  VIII,  69,  3,    Cf.  Ail.  ki.  I,  5,  i,  7. 

'  They  occur  in  anoiher  jSkhS,  and  are  to  be  recited  such  as 
they  are,  without  any  insertions.  They  are  given  by  j'aimaka, 
Ait  At.  V,  it,  I, 

'  It  was  created  from  the  mouth  of  Pra^pati. 

*  They  are  called  so,  because  the  word  arka  occurs  in  ihem. 

'  The  chanters  of  the  Sama-vcda  make  a  Trivnl  Stoma  of 
this  hymn,  without  any  repetitions,  leaving  out  the  tenth  verse. 
The  reciters  of  the  Rig-veda  escel  them  therefore  by  reciting  a 
tenth  verse.    This  is  called  atijamswiam  (or  -nS). 
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These  form  the  TrWrtt  Stoma  and  the  Giyatrl 
metre,  and  whatever  there  exists,  all  this  is  pro- 
duced after  the  production  of  this  Stoma  and  this 
metre.  Therefore  the  recitation  of  these  head- 
hymns  serves  for  production. 

5.  He  who  knows  this,  gets  offspring  and  cattle. 

6.  Next  comes  the  SAdadohas  verse.  Verily, 
SAdadohas  is  breath,  and  thereby  he  joins  all  joints 
with  breath. 

7.  Next  follow  the  vertebrae^  (of  the  bird). 
These  verses  are  Vir^  (shining).  Therefore  man 
says  to  man,  *  Thou  shinest  above  us ; '  or  to  a  stiff 
and  proud  man,  *  Thou  carriest  thy  neck  stiff.*  Or 
because  the  (vertebrae  of  the  neck)  run  close  toge- 
ther, they  are  taken  to  be  the  best  food.  For  Vir^ 
is  food,  and  food  is  strength. 

8.  Next  comes  the  Stidadohas  verse.  Sfldadohas 
is  breath,  and  thereby  he  joins  all  joints  with  breath. 

^  Vjifavas  may  be  a  singular,  and  the  commentator  seems  to 
take  it  as  such  in  his  first  explanation.  The  text,  ta  vir^o  bha- 
vanti,  proves  nothing,  because  it  could  not  be  sa  virago  bhavanti, 
nor  even  sa  viriu/  bhavati.  Possibly  the  word  may  occur  in  both 
forms,  v\^,  plural  v\fava^,  and  v^va^.  In  a  somewhat  similar 
way  we  find  grtvd  and  grivi^,  folia  and  la  feuille.  On  p.  109, 
the  commentator  speaks  of  v\favabh&ga,  and  again,  p.  no,  pa- 
kshamCUarOpd  v\^v^  abhihitd^.  He,  however,  explains  its  meaning 
rightly,  as  the  root  of  the  wings,  or  rather  the  lower  bones  of  the 
neck.  GrtviA,  plural,  were  originally  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck. 
The  paragraph,  though  very  empty,  contains  at  least  some  inter- 
esting forms  of  language.  First  vigu,  vertebrae,  then  the  partici- 
ples duta  and  sambAMatama,  and  lastly  the  verb  pratya^,  the  last 
probably  used  in  the  sense  of  to  bring  near,  to  represent,  with  the 
superlative  adverb  annatamdm  (PS«.  V,  4,  n),  i.e.  they  are  repre- 
sented as  if  they  brought  the  best  food. 
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Second  Khanda. 

1.  Next  follows  the  right  wing.  It  is  this 
world  (the  earth),  it  is  this  Agni,  it  is  speech,  it  is 
the  Rathantara  ^  it  is  Vasish^/ia,  it  is  a  hundred  ^. 
These  are  the  six  powers  (of  the  right  wing)^  The 
Sampdta  hymn  (Rv.  IV,  20)  serves  indeed  for  ob- 
taining desires  and  for  firmness.  The  Pahkti  verse 
(Rv.  I,  80,  i)  serves  for  proper  food. 

2.  Next  comes  the  S^idadohas  verse.  SOdadohas 
is  breath,  thereby  he  joins  all  joints  with  breath. 

3.  Next  follows  the  left  wing.  It  is  that  world 
(heaven),  it  is  that  sun,  it  is  mind,  it  is  the  Br^Tiat,  it 


^  Rathantara  is  the  name  of  the  whole  number  of  hymns  to 
be  recited  at  this  part  of  the  sacrifice.  It  was  made  by  Vasish/Aa, 
and  consists  of  one  hundred  verses. 

'    I.   Stotriya,  abhi  tvd  jiira  nonumaA  (Rv.  VII,  32,  22;    2  (3) 
2.   AnurOpa,  abhi  tv&  pftrvapftaye  (Rv.  VIII,  3,  7)       2  (3) 


3.  Indrasya  nu  (Rv.  I,  32) 

4.  Tve  ha  (Rv.  VII,  18,  1-15) 

5.  Yas  tigraa  (Rv.  VII,  19) 

6.  Ugro  ^^e  (Rv.  VII,  20)   . 

7.  yd  u  (Rv.  VII,  23)      . 

8.  A  te  maha>i  (Rv.  VII,  25)    . 

« 

« 

k                 1 

15 

II 

10 

6 

6 

9.   Na  somaA  (Rv.  VII,  26) 
10.   Indram  naraA  (Rv.  VII,  27) 

I                 1 

• 

.5 
5 

1 1.  BrahmS  nzA  (Rv.  VII,  28)   . 

1 2.  Ayaw  somaA  (Rv.  VII,  29) 

13.  A  na  indraA  (Rv.  IV,  20)     . 

• 
• 
• 

5 

ml 

D 
II 

14.   Itth4hi(Rv.  I,  80,  i)           .        .         . 

98  (100) 
I 

99  (101) 

These  hymns  and  verses  are  given  Ait.  Ar.  V,  2,  2,  i.  Here  we 
also  learn  that  hymn  Rv.  IV,  20,  is  called  SampSta,  and  that  the 
last  verse  is  a  Pafikti. 

•  The  six  powers  are  earth,  Agni,  speech,  Rathantara,  VasishMa, 
and  a  hundred. 
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is  Bharadvd^,  it  is  a  hundred^.  These  are  the 
six  powers  (of  the  left  wing).  The  Samp4ta  hymn 
(Rv.  IV,  23)  serves  .indeed  for  obtaining  desires 
and  for  firmness.  The  Paiikti  verse  (Rv.  I,  81,  i) 
serves  for  proper  food. 

4.  These  two  (the  right  and  the  left  wings)  are 
deficient  and  excessive  •.  The  Brehat  (the  left  wing) 
is  man,  the  Rathantara  (the  right  wing)  is  woman. 
The  excess  belongs  to  the  man,  the  deficiency  to  the 
woman.    Therefore  they  are  deficient  and  excessive. 

5.  Now  the  left  wing  of  a  bird  is  verily  by  one 
feather  better,  therefore  the  left  wing  is  larger  by 
one  verse. 


*  The  hundred  verses  are  given  Ait.  Ar.  V,  2, 

2.6- 

I.  Stotriya,  tv^m  id  dhi  (Rv.  VI,  46,  i) 

•     •    2  (3) 

2.   AnurOpa,  tvzm  hy  ehi  (Rv.  VIII,  61,  7] 

1        •      a  (3) 

3.   Tam  u  sh/uhi  (Rv.  VI,  18) 

.     15 

4.   Suta  it  tvam  (Rv.  VI,  23)    . 

. 

.     10 

5.  Yn'shi  madaA  (Rv.  VI,  24) . 

• 

10 

6.   Yd  ta  iiti;i  (Rv.  VI,  26)       . 

1        « 

•       9 

7.  Abhftreka;i(Rv.VI,  31)     . 

> 

6 

8.  Apftrvyi  (Rv.  VI,  32) 

•        1 

•      5 

9.  Ya  qgish/AaA  (Rv.  VI,  33)   . 

i 

•      6 

10.   Saw  ka.  tve  (Rv.  VI,  34) 

1        < 

•      5 

II.  Kadi  bhuvan  (Rv.  VI,  35)  . 

1        • 

•      S 

12.  Satri  maddsaA  (Rv.  VI,  36) 

» 

•      6 

13.   Arvdg  ratham  (Rv.  VI,  37)  . 

»        i 

•      6 

14.  Apdd(Rv.VI,  38)       .        .         . 

« 

•      5 

15.  Kathd  mah&n  (Rv.  IV,  23) 

• 

.     II 

99  (loi) 

16.  Indro  madiya  (Rv.  I,  81,  i) 

I 

100  (loa) 

Though  there  are  said   to   be    100  verses  before  the    Pankti 
(No.  16),  I  can  get  only  99  or  loi.     See  the  following  note. 

'  The  right  wing  is  deficient  by  one  verse,  the  left  wing  exceeds 
by  one  verse.  I  count  99  or  loi  verses  in  the  right,  and  100  or  102 
in  the  left  wing. 
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H  6.  Next  comes  the  SGdadohas  verse.     Slldadohas 

H  is   breath,   and  thereby  he    joins  all   joints  with 

H  breath. 

B  7.  Next  follows  the  tail.     They  are  twenty-one 

W  Dvipada  verses  '.     For  there  are  twenty-one  back- 

L  ward  feathers  in  a  bird. 

8.  Then  the  Ekaviw/ia  is  the  support  of  all 
Stomas,  and  the  tail  the  support  of  all  birds  *. 

9.  He  recites  a  twentj'-second  verse.  This  is 
made  the  form  of  two  supports.  Therefore  all  birds 
support  themselves  on  their  tail,  and  having  sup- 
ported themselves  on  their  tail,  they  fly  up.  For 
the  tail  is  a  support. 

10.  He  (the  bird  and  the  hymn)  is  supported  by 
two  decades  which  are  VirS^.  The  man  (the  sacri- 
ficer)  is  supported  by  the  two  Dvipadas,  the  twenty- 
first  and  twenty-second.  That  which  forms  the  bird 
serves  for  the  attainment  of  all  desires  ;  that  which 
forms  the  man,  .serves  for  his  happiness,  glory, 
proper  food,  and  honour. 

1 1 .  Next  comes  a  SOdadohas  vei'se.  then  a 
DhayyS.  then  a  Slldadohas  verse.  The  Sfldadohas 
is  a  man,  the  Dhayyi  a  woman,  therefore  he  recites 
the  DhayyS  as  embraced  on  both  sides  by  the  Sllda- 
dohas. Therefore  does  the  seed  of  both,  when  it  is 
effused,  obtain  oneness,  and  this  with  regard  to  the 


'  These  verses  aie  given  Ait.  Ar.  V,  2,  2,  9. 

1.   Iml  nu  kam  (Rv.  X,  157)        .... 
a.   ky&hi  (Rv.  X,  17a) 

3.  Pra  va  indiSya  &c.  (not  in  the  .S5Va]ya-sawhit4) 

4,  Esha  brabmS  &c.  (not  in  tlie  Sakalya-saflihiti) 


•  The  oiber  Stomas  of  ihe  Agnishtoma  are  the  Trivril,  PaJLfe- 
daja,  Saptadan,  the  Ekaviwua  being  the  highest.    Cr.  I,  5,  t,  3. 
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woman  only.  Hence  birth  takes  place  in  and  from 
the  woman.  Therefore  he  recites  that  DhajryA  in 
that  place  ^. 

Third  Khayda. 

1.  He  recites  the  eighty  tristichs  of  Galyatrls^. 
Verily,  the  eighty  Gdyatrl  tristichs  are  this  world 
(earth).  Whatever  there  is  in  this  world  of  glory, 
greatness,  wives,  food,  and  honour,  may  I  obtain  it, 
may  I  win  it,  may  it  be  mine. 

2.  Next  comes  the  Si!idadohas  verse.  Sftdadohas 
verily  is  breath.     He  joins  this  world  with  breath. 

3.  He  recites  the  eighty  tristichs  of  Brehatls. 
Verily,  the  eighty  BnTiatl  tristichs  are  the  world  of 
the  sky.  Whatever  there  is  in  the  world  of  the  sky 
of  glory,  greatness,  wives,  food,  and  honour,  may  I 
obtain  it,  may  I  win  it,  may  it  be  mine. 

4.  Next  comes  the  Sfldadohas  verse.  Siidadohas 
verily  is  breath.  He  joins  the  world  of  the  sky 
with  breath. 

5.  He  recites  the  eighty  tristichs  of  Ush«ih.  Ve- 
rily, the  eighty  Ush«ih  tristichs  are  that  world,  the 
heaven.  Whatever  there  is  in  that  world  of  glory, 
greatness,  wives,  food,  and  honour,  also  the  divine 
being  of  the  Devas  (Brahman),  may  I  obtain  it,  may 
I  win  it,  may  it  be  mine. 

6.  Next  comes  the  Stldadohas  verse.  SOdadohas 
verily  is  the  breath.  He  joins  that  world  with 
breath,  yea,  with  breath. 

^  Asmin  vigzvMi^ge,    Comm. 

'  These  and  the  following  verses  form  the  food  of  the  bird. 
Corom.  The  verses  themselves  are  given  by  ^Skunaka  in  the  fifth 
Ara/iyaka. 
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FIFTH   ADHYAYA. 

First  Khanda. 

1.  He  recites  the  Vaya  hymn^  wishing,  May 
everything  be  in  my  power, 

2.  They  (its  verses)  are  twenty-one*,  for  twenty- 
one  are  the  parts  (the  lungs,  spleen,  &c.)  in  the  belly. 

3.  Then  the  EkBYimss,  is  verily  the  support  of  all 
Stomas,  and  the  belly  the  support  of  all  food. 

4.  They  consist  of  different  metres.  Verily,  the 
intestines  are  confused,  some  small,  some  large. 

5.  He  recites  them  with  the  pra;^ava  ^,  according 
to  the  metre*,  and  according  to  rule*.  Verily,  the 
intestines  are  according  to  rule,  as  it  were;  some 
shorter,  some  longer. 

6.  Next  comes  the  Sildadohas  verse.  Sildadohas 
verily  is  breath.     He  joins  the  joints  with  breath. 

7.  After  having  recited  that  verse  twelve  times  he 

^  Having  recited  the  verses  which  form  the  body,  neck,  head, 
wings,  and  tail  of  the  bird,  also  the  food  intended  for  the  bird, 
he  now  describes  the  Va^a  hymn,  i.  e.  the  hymn  composed  by 
Vara,  Rv.  VIII,  46.  That  hymn  takes  the  place  of  the  stomach, 
which  receives  the  food  intended  for  the  bird.  Cf.  Ait.  Ar.  V,  2,  5. 
In  I,  5,  2,  4  it  is  called  a  Nivid. 

'  Verses  1-20  of  the  Vara  hymn,  and  one  S&dadohas. 

'  Pra/fivam  means  'with  pra/iava,'  i.e.  inserting  Om  in  the 
proper  places. 

*  According  as  tlie  metres  of  the  different  verses  are  fixed  by 
•Slaunaka,  Ait.  Ar.  V,  2,  5,  who  says  that  verse  15  is  Dvipada,  and 
that  the  last  four  words,  ni^nam  atha,  form  an  Ekapadd. 

'  According  to  rule,  i.e.  so  that  they  should  come  nght  as 
Arvaldyana  has  prescribed  the  recitation  of  Dvipadd  and  £ka- 
pad&  verses.  In  a  Dvipadd  there  should  be  a  stop  after  the  first 
foot,  and  Om  at  the  end  of  the  second.  In  an  Ekapadd  there 
should  be  Om  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end. 

[.1]  o 
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leaves  it  off  there.  These  pr&nzs  are  verily  twelve- 
fold, seven  in  the  head,  two  on  the  breast,  three 
below.  In  these  twelve  places  the  pr4«as  are  con- 
tained, there  they  are  perfect  Therefore  he  leaves 
it  off  there  \ 

8.  The  hymn  indragnl  yuva/;^  su  na^  (Rv.  VIII, 
40)  forms  the  two  thighs  (of  the  bird)  belonging  to 
Indra  and  Agni,  the  two  supports  with  broad  bones. 

9.  These  (verses)  consist  of  six  feet,  so  that  they 
may  stand  firm.  Man  stands  firm  on  two  feet, 
animals  on  four.  He  thus  places  man  (the  sacri- 
ficer),  standing  on  two  feet,  among  four-footed 
cattle. 

10.  The  second  verse  has  seven  feet,  and  he 
makes  it  into  a  Gdyatrt  and  AnushAibh.  Gdyatri  is 
Brahman,  Anush/ubh  is  speech;  and  he  thus  puts 
together  speech  with  Brahman. 

11.  He  recites  a  Trish/ubh  at  the  end.  Trish/ubh 
is  strength,  and  thus  does  he  come  round  animals 
by  strength.  Therefore  animals  come  near  where 
there  is  strength  (of  command,  &c.) ;  they  come  to 
be  roused  and  to  rise  up,  (they  obey  the  commands 
of  a  strong  shepherd.) 

Second  Khajvda. 

1.  When  he  recites  the  Nishkevalya  hymn  ad- 
dressed to  Indra  (Rv.  X,  50),  pra  vo  mahe,  he  inserts 
a  Nivid^  (between  the  fourth  and  fifth  verses).  Thus 
he  clearly  places  strength  in  himself  (in  the  ^astra, 
in  the  bird,  in  himself). 

2.  They  are  Trish/ubhs  and  G^agatls. 

*  He  repeats  the  SAdadohas  verse  no  more.    Comm. 
'  Sentences  like  indro  deva^  somam  pibatu. 
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3.  There  they  say :  '  Why  does  he  insert  a  Nivid 
among  mixed  Trish/ubhs  and  6^agatls  ^  ?  *  But  surely 
one  metre  would  never  support  the  Nivid  of  this 
day,  nor  fill  it:  therefore  he  inserts  the  Nivid 
among  mixed  Trish/ubhs  and  6^agatls. 

4.  Let  him  know  that  this  day  has  three  Nivids  : 
the  Va^a  hymn  is  a  Nivid,  the  Vdlakhilyas  *  are  a 
Nivid,  and  the  Nivid  itself  is  a  Nivid.  Thus  let 
him  know  that  day  as  having  three  Nivids. 

5.  Then  follow  the  hymns  vane  na  v4  (Rv.  X, 
29)  and  yo  ^dta  eva  (Rv.  II,  12).  In  the  fourth 
verse  of  the  former  hymn  occur  the  words  anne 
samasya  yad  asan  manlshd^,  and  they  serve  for  the 
winning  of  proper  food. 

6.  Then  comes  an  insertion.  As  many  Trish/ubh 
and  Cagatl  verses*,  taken  from  the  ten  Ma^^alas 
and  addressed  to  Indra,  as  they  insert  (between  the 
two  above-mentioned  hymns),  after  changing  them 
into  BrzTiatfs,  so  many  years  do  they  live  beyond 
the  (usual)  age  (of  one  hundred  years).  By  this 
insertion  age  is  obtained. 

7.  After  that  he  recites  the  Sa^nlya  h)rmn, 
wishing  that  cattle  may  always  come  to  his  off- 
spring. 

8.  Then  he  recites  the  T&rkshya  hymn*.  T&r- 
kshya  is  verily  welfare,  and  the  hymn  leads  to  wel- 
fare.    Thus  (by  reciting  the  hymn)  he  fares  well  *. 

^  According  to  the  PrakriU  of  the  Agnish/oma  they  ought  to 
be  all  TrishAibhs.     Comm. 

'  These  hymns  occur  in  the  eighty  Bnliati  tristichs. 

•  From  the  Sa»!rhiti,  which  consists  of  ten  thousand  verses. 
Comm. 

•  Rv.  X,  178.  Tirksha  Garu</a  being  the  deity  of  the  h}-mn, 
it  is  called  Tdrkshya. 

•  Cf.  I,  5,  3,  13. 

O  2 
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9.  Then  he  recites  the  EkapadA  (indro  visv^m 
vi  ri^ti),  wishing,  May  I  be  everything  at  once, 
and  may  I  thus  finish  the  whole  work  of  metres  ^ 

10.  In  reciting  the  hymn  indraiw  visvk  avlvr/- 
dhan  (Rv.  I,  1 1)  he  intertwines  the  first  seven  verses 
by  intertwining  their  feet  ^  There  are  seven  prA»as 
(openings)  in  the  head,  and  he  thus  places  seven 
prinsiS  in  the  head.  The  eighth  verse  (half-verse) 
he  does  not  intertwined  The  eighth  is  speech, 
and  he  thinks,  May  my  speech  never  be  intertwined 
with  the  other  pr4«as.  Speech  therefore,  though 
dwelling  in  the  same  abode  as  the  other  prd;^as,  is 
not  intertwined  with  them. 

11.  He  recites  the  Vird^  verses*.  Verily,  Virif 
verses  are  food,  and  they  thus  serve  for  the  gaining 
of  food. 

12.  He  ends  with  the  hymn  of  Vasish/i4a^ 
wishing,  May  I  be  VasishMa! 

1 3.  But  let  him  end  with  the  fifth  verse,  esha 
stomo  maha  ugrdya  Vcihe,  which,  possessing  the 
word  mahat,  is  auspicious. 

14.  In  the  second  foot  of  the  fifth  verse  the  word 
dhuri  occurs.  Verily,  dhuA  (the  place  where  the 
horse  is  fastened  to  the  car)  is  the  end  (of  the  car). 
This  day  also  is  the  end  (of  the  sacrifice  which  lasts 
a  whole  year)  ^     Thus  the  verse  is  fit  for  the  day. 


*  The  Ekapadd  forms  the  last  metre  in  this  ceremony. 

'  The  first  and  last  half-verses  of  the  hymn  are  not  to  be 
intertwined.  Of  the  remaining  fourteen  half-verses  he  joins,  for 
instance,  the  fourth  foot  of  the  first  verse  with  the  second  foot 
of  the  second  verse,  and  so  on.    Comm. 

'  Because  nothing  more  follows.    Comm. 

♦  Rv.  VII,  22,  1-6.  »  Rv.  VII,  24. 

•  The  last  day  is  the  udayantyatir&tra.    Comm, 
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15.  In  the  third  foot  the  word  arka  is  auspicious. 

16.  The  last  foot  is :  '  Make  our  glory  high  as 
heaven  over  heaven/  Thus  wherever  Brahmanic 
speech  is  uttered,  there  his  glory  will  be,  when  he 
who  knows  this  finishes  with  that  verse.  Therefore 
let  a  man  who  knows  this,  finish  (the  Nishkevalya) 
with  that  verse. 

Third  Khanda\ 

1.  Tat  savitur  vrtntmshe  (Rv.  V,  82,  1-3)  and 
adyi  no  deva  savitar  (Rv.  V,  82,  4-6)  are  the 
beginning  (pratipad)  and  the  next  step  (anu^ara)  of 
the  Vaiyvadeva  hymn,  taken  from  the  Ekdha  cere- 
monial and  therefore  proper «. 

2.  On  that  day*  much  is  done  now  and  then 
which  has  to  be  hidden,  and  has  to  be  atoned  for. 
Atonement  is  rest,  the  one-day  sacrifice.  Therefore 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  sacrificers  rest  on  this 
atonement  as  their  rest.  He  who  knows  this  rests 
firm,  and  they  also  for  whom  a  Hotrt  priest  who 
knows  this,  recites  this  hymn. 

3.  Then  (follows)  the  hymn  addressed  to  Savi- 
tr/,  tad  devasya  savitur  vdryam  mahat  (Rv.  IV,  53). 
Verily,  mahat,  great,  (in  this  foot)  is  the  end*. 
This  day  too  is  the  end.  Thus  the  verse  is  fit  for 
the  day. 

^  After  finishing  the  Nishkevalya  of  the  noon-libation,  he  explains 
the  vai,rvadevajastra  of  the  third  libation. 

*  The  norm  of  the  Mah^vrata  is  the  Vijva^it,  and  the  norm 
of  that,  the  Agnish/oma  Ekaha.  The  verses  to  be  used  for  the 
Vaijvadeva  hymn  are  prescribed  in  those  normal  sacrifices,  and 
are  here  adopted. 

'  Cf.  Ait.  Ar.  I,  2,  I,  2. 

*  Nothing  higher  than  the  great  can  be  wished  for  or  obtained. 

Comm. 
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4.  The  hymn  katar&  pfirv4  katar4  par&yoA  (Rv. 
I,  185),  addressed  to  Dyiv&pmhivi,  is  one  in  which 
many  verses  have  the  same  ending.  Verily,  this  day 
also  (the  mahdvrata)  is  one  in  which  many  receive 
the  same  reward  ^.     Thus  it  is  fit  for  the  day. 

5.  The  hymn  anaJvo/Ato  anabht^r  ukthya^  (Rv. 
IV,  36)  is  addressed  to  the  7?zbhus. 

6.  In  the  first  verse  the  word  tri  (>&akra^)  occurs, 
and  tri  vat  ^  is  verily  the  end.  This  day  also  is  the 
end  (of  the  sacrifice).  Thus  the  verse  is  fit  for  the 
day. 

7.  The  hymn  asya  vdmasya  palitasya  hotu^  (Rv. 
I,  164),  addressed  to  the  Vi^vedevas,  is  multiform. 
This  day  also  is  multiform  *.  Thus  the  verse  is  fit 
for  the  day. 

8.  He  recites  the  end  of  it,  beginning  with  gaurlr 
mimdya  (Rv.  I,  164,  41). 

9.  The  hymn  &  no  bhadr&A  kratavo  yantu  vi^vata^ 
(Rv.  I,  89),  addressed  to  the  Vi^vedevas,  forms  the 
Nividdhina,  taken  from  the  Ekdha  ceremonial,  and 
therefore  proper. 

ID.  On  that  day  much  is  done  now  and  then 
which  has  to  be  hidden,  and  has  to  be  atoned  for. 
Atonement  is  rest,  the  one-day  sacrifice.  Therefore 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  sacrificers  rest  on  this 
atonement  as  their  rest.  He  who  knows  this  rests 
firm,  and  they  also  for  whom  a  Hoiri  priest  who 
knows  this,  recites  this  hymn. 

II.    The    hymn    vai^vanardya    dhisha;/4m    rtta- 


*  All  who  perform  the  ceremony  obtain  Brahman.     Cf.  §  12. 

'  The  third  wheel,  in  addition  to  the  usual  two  wheels,  forms 
the  end  of  a  carriage,  as  before  the  dhu^,  cf.  I,  5,  2,  14.  This 
day  also  is  the  end. 

'  Consisting  of  Vedic  hymns  and  dances,  &c.     Comm. 
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vrtdhe  (Rv.  Ill,  2)  forms  the  beginning  of  the 
Agnimdruta.  Dhishawi,  thought,  is  verily  the  end, 
this  day  also  is  the  end.  Thus  it  is  fit  for  the 
day, 

1 2.  The  hymn  praya^avo  maruto  bhrA^dr/sh/a- 
yaA  (Rv.  V,  55),  addressed  to  the  Maruts,  is  one  in 
which  many  verses  have  the  same  ending.  Verily, 
this  day  also  is  one  in  which  many  receive  the  same 
reward.     Thus  it  is  fit  for  the  day  ^ 

13.  He  recites  the  verse  ^tavedase  sunav&ma 
somam  (Rv.  I,  99,  i),  addressed  to  Cdtavedas,  before 
the  (next  following)  hymn.  That  verse  addressed  to 
G^atavedas  is  verily  welfare,  and  leads  to  welfare. 
Thus  (by  reciting  it)  he  fares  welP. 

14.  The  hymn  ima»^  stomam  arhate  ^tavedase 
(Rv.  I,  94),  addressed  to  Cdtavedas,  is  one  in  which 
many  verses  have  the  same  ending.  Verily,  this  day 
also  (the  mahdvrata)  is  one  in  which  many  receive 
the  same  reward.  Thus  it  is  fit  for  the  day,  yea,  it 
is  fit  for  the  day. 

'  cr  §  4.  •  cf.  1, 5, 2, 8. 


SECOND    ARA^VYAKA. 

FIRST    ADHYAyA. 

First  Khanda. 

With  the  second  Ara«yaka  the  Upanishad  begins.  It  comprises 
the  second  and  third  Ara^yakas,  and  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
three  divisions,  or  three  Upanishads.  Their  general  title  is  Bahvnl^- 
upanishad,  sometimes  Mahaitareya-upanishad,  ^hile  the  Upanishad 
generally  known  as  Aitareya-upanishad  comprises  the  4th,  5th,  and 
6th  adhydyas  only  of  the  second  Ara^yaka. 

The  character  of  the  three  component  portions  of  the  Upanishad 
can  iDCSt  be  described  in  iankara's  own  words  (Ar.  Ill,  1,1,  In  trod, 
p.  306) :  *  There  are  three  classes  of  men  who  want  to  acquire 
knowledge.  The  highest  consists  of  those  who  have  turned  away 
from  the  world,  whose  minds  are  fixed  on  one  subject  and  col- 
lected, and  who  yearn  to  be  free  at  once.  For  these  a  knowledge 
of  Brahman  is  intended,  as  taught  in  the  Ait.  Ar.  II,  4-6.  The 
middle  class  are  those  who  wish  to  become  free  gradually  by  at- 
taining to  the  world  of  Hira«yagarbha.  For  them  the  knowledge 
and  worship  of  Pra;?a  (breath  and  life)  is  intended,  as  explained  in 
the  Ait.  Ar.  II,  1-3.  The  lowest  class  consists  of  those  who  do 
not  care  either  for  immediate  or  gradual  freedom,  but  who  desire 
nothing  but  offspring,  cattle,  &c.  For  these  the  meditative  worship 
of  the  Sawhitd  is  intended,  as  explained  in  the  third  Ara/ryaka. 
They  cling  too  strongly  to  the  letter  of  the  sacred  text  to  be  able  to 
surrender  it  for  a  knowledge  cither  of  Prdwa  (life)  or  of  Brahman.' 

The  connexion  between  the  Upanishad  or  rather  the  three 
Upanishads  and  the  first  Arawyaka  seems  at  first  sight  very  slight. 
Still  we  soon  perceive  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand 
the  first  Upanishad,  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  Mah^- 
vrala  ceremony  as  described  in  the  first  Arawyaka. 

On  this  point  too  there  are  some  pertinent  remarks  in  5'afikara's 
commentary  on  the  Arawyaka  II,  i,  2.  *  Cur  first  duty,'  he  says, 
*  consists  in  performing  sacrifices,  such  as  are  described  in  the  first 
portion  of  the  Veda,  tlie  Sawhitas,  Brahma«as,  and,  to  a  certain 
ex  lent,  in  the  Arawyakas  also.  Afterwards  arises  a  desire  for 
knowledge,  which  cannot  be  satisfied  except  a  man  has  first  attained 
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complete  concentration  of  thought  (ekigratft).  In  order  to  acquire 
that  concentration,  the  performance  of  certain  updsanas  or  medita- 
tions is  enjoined,  such  as  we  find  described  in  our  Upanishad,  viz.  in 
Ar.  II,  1-3/ 

This  meditation  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  translated,  worship  is  of 
two  kinds,  either  brahmop&sana  or  pratikop&sana.  Brahmo- 
pdsana  or  meditation  on  Brahman  consists  in  thinking  of  him  as 
distinguished  by  certain  qualities.  Prattkop&sana  or  meditation 
on  symbols  consists  in  looking  upon  certain  worldly  objects  as  if 
they  were  Brahman,  in  order  thus  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  the 
too  powerful  influence  of  external  objects. 

These  objects,  thus  lifted  up  into  symbols  of  Brahman,  are  of 
two  kinds,  either  connected  with  sacrifice  or  not.  In  our  Upanishad 
we  have  to  deal  with  the  former  class  only,  viz.  with  certain  por- 
tions cf  the  Mah&vrata,  as  described  in  the  first  Ara;iyaka.  In  order 
that  the  mind  may  not  be  entirely  absorbed  by  the  sacrifice,  it  is 
lifted  up  during  the  performance  from  the  consideration  of  these 
sacrificial  objects  to  a  meditation  on  higher  objects,  leading  up  at 
last  to  Brahman  as  prina  or  life. 

This  meditation  is  to  be  performed  by  the  priests,  and  while  they 
meditate  they  may  meditate  on  a  hymn  or  on  a  single  word  of  it  as 
meaning  something  else,  such  as  the  sun,  the  earth,  or  the  sky,  but 
not  vice  versd.  And  if  in  one  iSSkhi,  as  in  that  of  the  Aitareyins,  for 
instance,  a  certain  hymn  has  been  symbolically  explained,  the  same 
explanation  may  be  adopted  by  another  iSakhd  also,  such  as  that  of 
the  Kaushitakins.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  ever}'  part  of 
the  sacrifice  should  be  accompanied  by  meditation,  but  it  is  left 
optional  to  the  priest  in  vhat  particular  meditation  he  wishes  to 
engage,  nor  is  even  the  time  of  the  sacrifice  the  only  right  time 
for  him  to  engage  in  these  meditations. 

1.  This  is  the  path:  this  sacrifice,  and  this  Brah- 
man.    This  is  the  true^ 

2.  Let  no  man  swerve  from  it,  let  no  man  trans- 
gress it. 


^  Comm.  The  path  is  twofold,  consisting  of  works  and  know- 
ledge. Works  or  sacrifices  have  been  described  in  the  Sawhit^, 
the  BrShma^a,  and  the  first  Ara^yaka.  Knowledge  of  Brahman 
forms  the  subject  of  the  second  and  third  Ara^yakas.  The  true 
path  is  that  of  knowledge. 
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3.  For  the  old  (sages)  did  not  transgress  it,  and 
those  who  did  transgress,  became  lost. 

4.  This  has  been  declared  by  a  jRishi  (Rv.  VIII, 
loi,  14):  'Three  (classes  of)  people  transgressed, 
others  settled  down  round  about  the  venerable 
(Agni,  fire) ;  the  great  (sun)  stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  worlds,  the  blowing  (Vayu,  air)  entered  the 
Harits  (the  dawns,  or  the  ends  of  the  earth)/ 

5.  When  he  says :  '  Three  (classes  of)  people  trans- 
gressed,' the  three  (classes  of)  people  who  trans- 
gressed are  what  we  see  here  (on  earth,  born  again) 
as  birds,  trees,  herbs,  and  serpents  ^ 

6.  When  he  says :  '  Others  settled  down  round 
about  the  venerable,*  he  means  those  who  now  sit 
down  to  worship  Agni  (fire). 

7.  When  he  says  :  *  The  great  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  worlds,'  the  great  one  in  the  midst  of  the 
world  is  meant  for  this  Aditya,  the  sun. 

8.  When  he  says  :  *  The  blowing  entered  the 
Harits,'  he  means  that  Vayu,  the  air,  the  purifier, 
entered  all  the  corners  of  the  earth  ^. 

Second  Kuanda. 

1.  People  say:  '  Uktha,  uktha,'  hymns,  hymns! 
(without  knowing  what  uktha,  hymn\  means.)     The 

^  Vahgd^  is  explained  by  vanagat&  vr/Tcshd^ ;  avagadha>4  is  ex- 
plained by  vrihiyavddyS  oshadhaya>4 ;  JrapSd^  is  explained  by  uraA- 
padd^  sarpd^.  Possibly  they  are  all  old  ethnic  names,  like  Vahga, 
Aera,  &c.  In  Anandatirtha's  commentary  vayiwsi  are  explained 
by  Pija^a,  Vangavagadhas  by  Rakshasa,  and  IrapSdas  by  Asuras. 

•  Three  classes  of  men  go  to  Naraka  (hell) ;  the  fourth  class,  full 
of  faith  and  desirous  of  reaching  the  highest  world,  worships  Agni, 
VSyu,  and  other  gods.     Comm. 

"  The  Comm.  explains  uktha  as  that  from  whence  the  favour 
of  the  gods  arises,  uttishMaty  anena  devatdpras&da  iti  vyutpatteA. 
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hymn  is*truly  (to  be  considered  as)  the  earth,  for 
from  It  all  whatsoever  exists  arises. 

2.  The  object  of  its  praise  is  Agni  (fire),  and  the 
eighty  verses  (of  the  hymn)  are  food,  for  by  means 
of  food  one  obtains  everything. 

3.  The  hymn  is  truly  the  sky,  for  the  birds  fly 
along  the  sky,  and  men  drive  following  the  sky. 
The  object  of  its  praise  is  Viyu  (air),  and  the  eighty 
verses  (of  the  hymn)  are  food,  for  by  means  of  food 
one  obtains  everything. 

4.  The  hymn  is  truly  the  heaven,  for  from  its  gift 
(rain)  all  whatsoever  exists  arises.  The  object  of  its 
praise  is  Aditya  (the  sun),  and  the  eighty  verses  are 
food,  for  by  means  of  food  one  obtains  everything. 

5.  So  much  with  reference  to  the  gods  (mytholo- 
gical) ;  now  with  reference  to  man  (physiological). 

6.  The  hymn  is  truly  man.  He  is  great,  he  is 
Praj^Apati.     Let  him  think,  I  am  the  hymn. 

7.  The  hymn  is  his  mouth,  as  before  in  the  case 
of  the  earth. 

8.  The  object  of  its  praise  is.  speech,  and  the 
eighty  verses  (of  the  hymn)  are  food,  for  by  means 
of  food  he  obtains  everything. 

9.  The  hymn  is  the  nostrils,  as  before  in  the 
case  of  the  sky. 

10.  The  object  of  its  praise  is  breath,  and  the 
eighty  verses  (of  the  hymn)  are  food,  for  by  means 
of  food  he  obtains  everything. 

1 1 .  The  slight  bent  (at  the  root)  of  the  nose  is,  as 
it  were,  the  place  of  the  brilliant  (Aditya,  the  sun). 


The  object  is  now  to  show  that  the  uktha  or  hymn  used  at  the 
Mahdvrata  ceremony  has  a  deeper  meaning  than  it  seems  to  have, 
and  that  its  highest  aim  is  Brahman;  not,  however,  the  highest 
Brahman,  bat  Brahman  considered  as  life  (prana). 
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12.  The  h)min  is  the  forehead,  as  before  in  the 
case  of  heaven.  The  object  of  its  praise  is  the 
eye,  and  the  eighty  verses  (of  the  hymn)  are  food, 
for  by  means  of  food  he  obtains  everything. 

13.  The  eighty  verses  (of  the  hymn)  are  alike 
food  with  reference  to  the  gods  as  well  as  with 
reference  to  man.  For  all  these  beings  breathe  and 
live  by  means  of  food  indeed.  By  food  (given  in 
alms,  &c.)  he  conquers  this  world,  by  food  (given 
in  sacrifice)  he  conquers  the  other;  Therefore  the 
eighty  verses  (of  the  hymn)  are  alike  food,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  gods  as  well  as  with  reference  to  man. 

14.  All  this  that  is  food,  and  all  this  that  con- 
sumes food,  is  only  the  earth,  for  from  the  earth 
arises  all  whatever  there  is. 

15.  And  all  that  goes  hence  (dies  on  earth), 
heaven  consumes  it  all ;  and  all  that  goes  thence 
(returns  from  heaven  to  a  new  life)  the  earth  con- 
sumes it  all. 

16.  That  earth  is  thus  both  food  and  consumer. 
He  also  (the  true  worshipper  who  meditates  on 

himself  as  being  the  uktha)  is  botli  consumer  and 
consumed  (subject  and  object  *).  No  one  possesses 
that  which  he  does  not  eat,  or  the  things  which  do 
not  eat  him  2. 


*  As  a  master  who  lives  by  his  servants,  while  his  servants  live 
bv  him.     Comm. 

*  I  have  translated  these  paragraphs,  as  much  as  possible,  accord- 
ing to  the  commentator.  I  doubt  whether,  either  in  the  original  or 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  commentator,  they  yield  any  ver}'  definite 
sense.  They  are  vague  speculations,  vague,  at  least,  to  us,  though 
intended  by  the  Brahmans  to  give  a  deeper  meaning  to  certain 
ceremonial  observances  connected  with  the  Mahdvrata.  The  uktha, 
or  hymn,  which  is  to  be  meditated  on,  as  connected  with  the 
sacrifice,  is  part  of  the  Mahdvrata,  an  important  ceremony,  to  be 
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Third  Khanda, 

1.  Next  follows  the  origin  of  seed.  The  seed 
of  Pra^pati  are  the  Devas  (gods).  The  seed  of 
the  Devas  is  rain.  The  seed  of  rain  are  herbs. 
The  seed  of  herbs  is  food.  The  seed  of  food  is 
seed.  The  seed  of  seed  are  creatures.  The  seed 
of  creatures  is  the  heart.  The  seed  of  the  heart 
is  the  mind.  The  seed  of  the  mind  is  speech  (Veda). 
The  seed  of  speech  is  action  (sacrifice).  The  action 
done  (in  a  former  state)  is  this  man,  the  abode  of 
Brahman. 

2.  He  (man)  consists  of  food  (irfi),  and  because 
he  consists  of  food  (ir&maya),  he  consists  of  gold 
(hirawmaya  ^).  He  who  knows  this  becomes  golden 
in  the  other  world,  and  is  seen  as  golden  (as  the 
sun)  for  the  benefit  of  all  beings. 

performed  on  the  last  day  but  one  (the  twenty-fourth)  of  the 
Gavdmayana  sacrifice.  That  sacrifice  lasts  a  whole  year,  and 
its  performance  has  been  fully  described  in  the  Brihma/tas  and 
Aranyakas.  But  while  the  ordinary  performer  of  the  Mahivrata 
has  simply  to  recite  the  uktha  or  nishkevalya-xaslra,  consisting  of 
eighty  verses  (irtkai)  in  the  Gayatrt,  Brihatt,  and  Ushwih  metres, 
the  more  advanced  worshipper  (or  priest)  is  to  know  that  this 
uktha  has  a  deeper  meaning,  and  is  to  meditate  on  it  as  being 
the  earth,  sky,  heaven,  also  as  the  human  body,  mouth,  nostrils, 
and  forehead.  The  worshipper  is  in  fact  to  identify  himself  by 
meditation  with  the  uktha  in  all  its  senses,  and  thus  to  become 
the  universal  spirit  or  Hirawyagarbha.  By  this  process  he  becomes 
the  consumer  and  consumed,  the  subject  and  object,  of  everything, 
while  another  sacrificer,  not  knowing  this,  remains  in  his  limited 
individual  sphere,  or,  as  the  text  expresses  it,  does  not  possess 
what  he  cannot  eat  (perceive),  or  what  cannot  eat  him  (perceive 
him).  The  last  sentence  is  explained  diflferently  by  the  com- 
mentator, but  in  connexion  with  the  whole  passage  it  seems  to 
me  to  become  more  intelligible,  if  interpreted  as  I  have  proposed 
to  interpret  it. 

*  Play  on  words.     Comm. 
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Fourth  Khanda. 

1.  Brahman  (in  the  shape  of  pri;^a,  breath)  entered 
into  that  man  by  the  tips  of  his  feet,  and  because 
Brajiman  entered  (pripadyata)  into  that  man  by 
the  tips  of  his  feet,  therefore  people  call  them  the 
tips  of  the  feet  (prapada),  but  hoofs  and  claws  in 
other  animals. 

2.  Then  Brahman  crept  up  higher,  and  therefore 
they  were  (called)^  the  thighs  (firft). 

3.  Then  he  said :  *  Grasp  wide,'  and  that  was 
(called)  the  belly  (udara). 

4.  Then  he  said :  *  Make  room  for  me,'  and  that 
was  (called)  the  chest  (uras). 

5.  The  .Sirkarikshyas  meditate  on  the  belly  as 
Brahman,  the  Aru«is  on  the  heart  \  Both  (these 
places)  are  Brahman  indeed  ^ 

6.  But  Brahman  crept  upwards  and  came  to  the 
head,  and  because  he  came  to  the  head,  therefore 
the  head  is  called  head*. 

7.  Then  these  delights  alighted  in  the  head, 
sight,  hearing,  mind,  speech,  breath. 

8.  Delights  alight  on  him  who  thus  knows,  why 
the  head  is  called  head. 

9.  These  (five  delights  or  senses)  strove  to- 
gether, saying :  *  I  am  the  uktha  (hymn),  I  am  the 
uktha^'     *Well,'  they  said,  *let  us  all  go  out  from 

*  These  are  all  plays  on  words.     Comm. 

*  This  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  either  in  the  -O.  Up.  V, 
15 »  17,  or  in  the  *9atapatha-brahma;7a  X,  6,  i. 

'  The  pluti  in  tS3i  is  explained  as  jastriyaprasiddhyartht. 

*  All  puns,  as  if  we  were  to  say.  because  he  hied  up  to  the  head, 
therefore  the  head  was  called  head. 

^  Each  wished  to  be  identified  with  the  uktha,  as  it  was  said 
before  that  the  human  body,  mouth,  nostrils,  forehead  were  to  be 
identified  with  the  uktha.    Cf.  Kaush.  Up.  Ill,  3. 
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this  body ;  then  on  whose  departure  this  body  shall 
fall,  he  shall  be  the  uktha  among  usV 

ID,  Speech  went  out,  yet  the  body  without 
speaking  remained,  eating  and  drinking. 

Sight  went  out,  yet  the  body  without  seeing  re- 
mained, eating  and  drinking. 

Hearing  went  out,  yet  the  body  without  hearing 
remained,  eating  and  drinking. 

Mind  went  out,  yet  the  body,  as  if  blinking,  re- 
mained, eating  and  drinking. 

Breath  went  out,  then  when  breath  was  gone  out, 
the  body  fell. 

11.  It  was  decayed,  and  because  people  said,  it 
decayed,  therefore  it  was  (called)  body  (^arlra). 
That  is  the  reason  of  its  name. 

12.  If  a  man  knows  this,  then  the  evil  enemy 
who  hates  him  decays,  or  the  evil  enemy  who  hates 
him  is  defeated. 

13.  They  strove  again,  saying :  *  I  am  the  uktha, 
I  am  the  uktha/  *  Well,'  they  said,  *  let  us  enter 
that  body  again ;  then  on  whose  entrance  this  body 
shall  rise  again,  he  shall  be  the  uktha  among  us.* 

14.  Speech  entered,  but  the  body  lay  still.  Sight 
entered,  but  the  body  lay  still.  Hearing  entered, 
but  the  body  lay  still.  Mind  entered,  but  the  body 
lay  still.  Breath  entered,  and  when  breath  had 
entered,  the  body  rose,  and  it  became  the  uktha. 

15.  Therefore  breath  alone  is  the  uktha. 

16.  Let  people  know  that  breath  is  the  uktha 
indeed. 

1 7.  The  Devas  (the  other  senses)  said  to  breath  : 
*  Thou  art  the  uktha,  thou  art  all  this,  we  are  thine, 
thou  art  ours.* 

*  Cf.  A^^  Up.  V,  I ;  Brill.  Up.  VI,  i ;  Kaush.  Up.  II,  12-14; 
III,  2;  Prajna  Up.  II,  i. 
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1 8.  This  has  also  been  said  by  a  J^tshi  (Rv. 
VIII,  92,  32):  *Thou  art  ours,  we  are  thine.' 

Fifth  Khaatda. 

1.  Then  the  Devas  carried  him  (the  breath) 
forth,  and  being  carried  forth,  he  was  stretched  out, 
and  when  people  said,  *  He  was  stretched  out,'  then 
it  was  in  the  morning ;  when  they  said,  *  He  is  gone 
to  rest,'  then  it  was  in  the  evening.  Day,  therefore, 
is  the  breathing  up,  night  the  breathing  down  ^ 

2.  Speech  is  Agni,  sight  that  Aditya  (sun),  mind 
the  moon,  hearing  the  Di^  (quarters) :  this  is  the 
prahitAw  sa^^yoga  ^,  the  union  of  the  deities  as  sent 
forth.  These  deities  (Agni,  &c.)  are  thus  in  the 
body,  but  their  (phenomenal)  appearance  yonder  is 
among  the  deities — this  was  intended. 

3.  And  Hira^/yadat  Vaida  also,  who  knew  this 
(and  who  by  his  knowledge  had  become  Hira/^ya- 
garbha  or  the  universal  spirit),  said :  '  Whatever 
they  do  not  give  to  me,  they  do  not  possess  them- 
selves.' I  know  the  prahitS;;*  sa^^yoga,  the  union  of 
the  deities,  as  entered  into  the  body  \     This  is  it. 

^  All  these  are  plays  on  words,  prdtar  being  derived  from 
pritdyi,  sdyam  from  samdgdt.  The  real  object,  however,  is  to 
show  that  breath,  which  is  the  uktha,  which  is  the  worsliipper,  is 
endowed  with  certain  qualities,  viz.  time,  speech,  &c. 

'  The  meaning  is,  that  the  four  deities,  Agni,  Aditya,  Moon, 
and  the  Dis  proceed  from  their  own  places  to  dwell  together  in 
the  body  of  man,  and  that  this  is  called  the  prahitdm  sa;7iyoga^. 
Prahit  is  explained  as  prahita,  placed,  sent.  It  is  probably  formed 
from  hi,  not  from  dhd.  Prahito^  samyq^^anam  is  the  name  of  a 
SSman,  Ind.  Stud.  Ill,  225.  As  Devas  or  gods  they  appear  each 
in  its  own  place.     The  whole  passage  is  very  obscure. 

'  All  this  is  extremely  obscure,  possibly  incorrect.  For  yam, 
unless  it  refers  to  some  other  word,  we  expect  yan.  For  dadyuii 
one  expects  dady&L    What  is  intended  is  that  Hira/iyadat  had 
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4.  To  him  who  knows  this  all  creatures,  without 
being  constrained,  offer  gifts. 

5.  That  breath  is  (to  be  called)  sattya  {the  true), 
for  sat  is  breath,  ti  is  food,  yam  is  the  sun '.  This  is 
threefold,  and  threefold  the  eye  also  may  be  called, 
it  being  white,  dark,  and  the  pupil.  He  who  knows 
why  true  is  true  (why  sattya  is  sattya),  even  if  he 
should  speak  falsely,  yet  what  he  says  is  true. 


Sixth  Khanoa. 

1.  Speech  is  his  (the  breath's)  rope,  the  names  the 
knots '.  Thus  by  his  speech  as  by  a  rope,  and  by  his 
names  as  by  knots,  all  this  is  bound.  For  all  this  are 
names  indeed,  and  with  speech  he  calls  everything. 

2.  People  carry  him  who  knows  this,  as  if  they 
were  bound  by  a  rope. 

3.  Of  the  body  of  the  breath  thus  meditated  on. 
the  Ushwih  verse  forms  the  hairs,  the  Gayatrl  the 
skin,  the  Trish/ubh  the  flesh,  the  Anush/ubh  the 
muscles,  the  Cagatl  the  bone,  the  I'ankti  the  mar- 
row, the  Br/hatl  the  breath^  (prSwa).  He  is  covered 
with  the  verses  (^^andas,  metres).  Because  he  is 
thus  covered  with  verses,  therefore  they  call  them 
i6//andas  (coverings,  metres). 

4.  If  a  man  knows  the  reason  why  Mandas  are 
called  itAandas,  the  verses  cover  him  in  whatever 
place  he  likes  against  any  evil  deed. 

through  meditation  acquired  identity  with  ihe  universal  spirit,  and 
that  therefore  he  might  say  that  whatever  was  not  su; rendered  to 
him  did  not  really  belong  to  anybody.  On  Hiraiiyadat,  see  Ait. 
Brihm,  III,  6, 

'  a.A'A.  Up.  VIII,  3,5. 

'  The  rope  is  supposed  to  be  The  chief  rope  10  which  rarious 
smaller  ropes  are  attached  for  fastening:  animals. 

'  Here  conceived  as  the  air  breathed,  not  as  the  deily.  Conun. 
[3]  P 
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5.  This  is  said  by  a  Hishi  (Rv.  I,  164,  13) : — 

6.  *  I  saw  (the  breath)  as  a  guardian,  never  tiring, 
coming  and  going  on  his  ways  (the  arteries).  That 
breath  (in  the  body,  being  identified  with  the  sun 
among  the  Devas),  illuminating  the  principal  and 
intermediate  quarters  of  the  sky,  is  returning  con^ 
stantly  in  the  midst  of  the  worlds.' 

He  says :  *  I  saw  a  guardian,'  because  he,  the 
breath,  is  a  guardian,  for  he  guards  everything. 

7.  He  says :  *  Never  tiring,'  because  the  breath 
never  rests. 

8.  He  says:  'Coming  and  going  on  his  ways,* 
because  the  breath  comes  and  goes  on  his  ways, 

9.  He  says:  'Illuminating  the  principal  and  in- 
termediate,' because  he  illuminates  these  only,  the 
principal  and  intermediate  quarters  of  the  sky. 

10.  He  says:  *  He  is  returning  constantly  in  the 
midst  of  the  worlds/  because  he  returns  indeed 
constantly  in  the  midst  of  the  worlds. 

11.  And  then,  there  is  another  verse  (Rv.  I,  55, 
81):  'They  are  covered  like  caves  by  those  who 
make  them,' 

12.  For  all  this  is  covered  indeed  by  breath, 

13.  This  ether  is  supported  by  breath  as  Br^Tiatl, 
and  as  this  ether  is  supported  by  breath  as  Br/hatl, 
so  one  should  know  that  all  things,  not  excepting 
ants,  are  supported  by  breath  as  BnTiat!. 

Seventh  Khajvda. 

1.  Next  follow  the  powers  of  that  Person  \ 

2.  By  his   speech   earth   and   fire  were  created^ 

*  The  purusha,  as  described  before  in  the  second  chapter,  is  the 
Pra^pati  or  universal  spirit  with  whom  the  worshipper  is  to  identify 
himself  by  meditation.  The  manifestations  of  his  power  consist  in 
creating  the  earth,  fire,  the  sky,  the  air,  heaven,  the  sun. 
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Herbs  are  produced  on  the  earth,  and  Agni  (fire) 
makes  them  ripe  and  sweet  *  Take  this,  take  this/ 
thus  saying  do  earth  and  fire  serve  their  parent, 
speech. 

3.  As  far  as  the  earth  reaches,  as  far  as  fire 
reaches,  so  far  does  his  world  extend,  and  as  long  as 
the  world  of  the  earth  and  fire  does  not  decay,  so 
long  does  his  world  not  decay  who  thus  knows 
this  power  of  speech. 

4.  By  breath  (in  the  nose)  the  sky  and  the  air 
were  created.  People  follow  the  sky,  and  hear 
along  the  sky,  while  the  air  carries  along  pure  scent. 
Thus  do  sky  and  air  serve  their  parent,  the  breath. 

As  far  as  the  sky  reaches,  as  far  as  the  air 
reaches,  so  far  does  his  world  extend,  and  as  long  as 
the  world  of  the  sky  and  the  air  does  not  decay,  so 
long  does  his  world  not  decay  who  thus  knows  this 
power  of  breath. 

5.  By  his  eye  heaven  and  the  sun  were  created. 
Heaven  gives  him  rain  and  food,  while  the  sun 
causes  his  light  to  shine.  Thus  do  the  heaven  and 
the  sun  serve  their  parent,  the  eye. 

As  far  as  heaven  reaches  and  as  far  as  the  sun 
reaches,  so  far  does  his  world  extend,  and  as  long 
as  the  world  of  heaven  and  the  sun  does  not  decay, 
so  long  does  his  world  not  decay  who  thus  knows 
the  power  of  the  eye. 

6.  By  his  ear  the  quarters  and  the  moon  were 
created.  From  all  the  quarters  they  come  to  him, 
and  from  all  the  quarters  he  hears,  while 'the  moon 
produces  for  him  the  bright  and  the  dark  halves  for 
the  sake  of  sacrificial  work.  Thus  do  the  quarters 
and  the  moon  serve  their  parent,  the  ear. 

As  far  as  the  quarters  reach  and  as  far  as  the 

p  2 
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moon  reaches,  so  far  does  his  world  extend,  and  as 
long  as  the  world  of  the  quarters  and  the  moon  does 
not  decay,  so  long  does  his  world  not  decay  who 
thus  knows  the  power  of  the  ear. 

7.  By  his  mind  the  water  and  Varu»a  were 
created.  Water  yields  to  him  faith  (being  used  for 
^acred  acts),  Varu«a  keeps  his  offspring  within  the 
law.  Thus  do  water  and  Varuwa  serve  their  parent,, 
the  mind. 

As  far  as  water  reaches  and  as  far  as  Varu;^ 
reaches,  so  far  does  his  world  extend,  and  as  long 
as  the  world  of  water  and  Varuwa  does  not  decay, 
so  long  does  his  world  not  decay  who  thus  knows 
the  power  of  the  mind. 

Eighth  Kuasda^. 

I  •  Was  it  water  really  ?  Was  it  water  ?  Yes, 
all  this  was  water  indeed.  This  (water)  was  the  root 
(cause),  that  (the  world)  was  the  shoot  (effect).  He 
(the  person)  is  the  father,  they  (earth,  fire,  &c.)  are 
the  sons.  Whatever  there  is  belonging  to  the  son, 
belongs  to  the  father ;  whatever  there  is  belonging  to 
the  father,  belongs  to  the  son.    This  was  intended  ^. 

2.  MahidAsa  Aitarejra,  who  knew  this,  said :  *  I 
know  myself  (reaching)  as  far  as  the  gods,  and  I 
know  the  gods  (reaching)  as  far  as  me.     For  these 

^  Having  described  how  Prd/ra,  the  breath,  and  his  companions 
or  servants  created  the  world,  he  now  discusses  the  question  of 
the  material  cause  of  the  world  out  of  which  it  was  created. 
Water,  which  is  said  to  be  the  material  of  the  worid,  is  explained 
by  the  commentator  to  mean  here  the  five  elements. 

*  Cause  and  effect  are  not  entirely  separated,  therefore  water, 
as  the  elementary  cause,  and  earth,  fire,  Ac,  as  its  effect,  are  one ; 
likewise  the  worshipper,  as  the  father,  and  the  earth,  fire,  &c.  as  his 
sons,  as  described  above.  Mi^la  and  tOIa,  root  and  shoot,  are  evi- 
dently chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  to  signify  cause  and  effect. 
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gods  receive  their  gifts  from  hence,  and   are  sup- 
ported from  hence.' 

3.  This  is  the  mountain*,  viz.  eye,  ear,  mind, 
speech,  and  breath.  They  call  it  the  mountain  of 
Brahman. 

4.  He  who  knows  this,  throws  down  the  evil 
enemy  who  hates  him ;  the  evil  enemy  who  hates 
him  is  defeated. 

5.  He  (the  Prii«a,  identified  with  Brahman)  is  the 
life,  the  breath  ;  he  is  being  (while  the  ^ivStman 
remains),  and  not-being  (when  the^vStman  departs). 

6.  The  Devas  (speech,  &c.)  worshipped  him 
(prktta)  as  BhOti  or  being,  and  thus  they  became 
great  beings.  And  therefore  even  now  a  man  who 
sleeps,  breathes  like  bhflrbhu//. 

7.  The  Asuras  worshipped  him  as  AbhClti  or  not- 
being,  and  thus  they  were  defeated. 

8.  He  who  knows  this,  becomes  great  by  himself, 
while  the  evil  enemy  who  hates  him,  is  defeated. 

9.  He  (the  breath)  is  death  (when  he  departs), 
and  immortality  (while  he  abides). 

10.  And  this  has  been  said  by  a  /^(shi  (Rv,  1, 
164,  38):— 

11.  '  Downwards  and  upwards  he  (the  wind  of  the 
breath)  goes,  held  by  food  ; " — for  this  up-breathing, 
being  held  back  by  the  down-breathing,  does  not 
move  forward  (and  leave  tlie  body  altogether). 

12.  *  The  immortal  dwells  with  the  mortal ;' — for 
through  him  {the  breath)  all  this  dwells  togedier, 
the  bodies  being  clearly  mortal,  but  this  being  (the 
breath),  being  immortal. 

'  Pra«a  is  called  tlie  giri/j,  because  k  is  swallowed  or  hidden  bj 
ibe  other  senses  (giranat).  Again  a  mere  play  of  words,  intended 
10  ahow  ihat  Brahman  under  the  form  of  Prina,  or  life,  is  10  be 

meditated  on. 
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13.  *  These  two  (body  and  breath)  go  for  ever  in 
different  directions  (the  breath  moving  the  senses  of 
the  body,  the  body  supporting  the  senses  of  the 
breath  :  the  former  going  upwards  to  another  world, 
the  body  dying  and  remaining  on  earth)«  They 
increase  the  one  (the  body),  but  they  do  not  increase 
the  other,'  i.  e.  they  increase  these  bodies  (by  food), 
but  this  being  (breath)  is  immortal. 

14.  He  who  knows  this  becomes  immortal  in  diat 
world  (having  become  united  with  Hira^yagarbha), 
and  is  seen  as  immortal  (in  the  sun)  by  all  beings, 
yea,  by  all  beings. 

SECOND  ADHYAYA^ 

First  KnAiVDA. 

I.  He  (the  sun),  who  shines,  honoured  this  world 
(the  body  of  the  worshipper,  by  entering  into  it),  in 
the  form  of  man  ^  (the  worshipper  who  meditates  on 
breath).  For  he  who  shines  (the  sun)  is  (the  same 
as)  the  breath.  He  honoured  this  (body  of  the 
worshipper)  during  a  hundred  years,  therefore  there 
are  a  hundred  years  in  the  life  of  a  man.  Because 
he  honoured  him  during  a  hundred  years,  therefore 
there  are  (the  poets  of  the  first  MandalB,  of  the  Rig- 
Veda,   called)  the   5atar^in,  (having  honour  for  a 

^  In  the  first  adhyiya  various  fonns  of  meditating  on  Uktha, 
conceived  us  Pra^ia  (life),  have  been  declared.  In  the  second  some 
other  forms  of  meditation,  all  extremely  fanciful,  are  added.  They 
are  of  interest,  however,  as  showing  the  existence  of  the  hymns 
of  the  Rig-veda,  divided  and  arranged  as  we  now  possess  them, 
at  the  time  when  this  Ara^iyaka  was  composed. 

*  The  identity  of  the  sun  and  of  breath  as  living  in  man  has 
been  established  before.  It  is  the  same  power  in  both,  conceived 
either  adhidaivatam  (mythological)  or  adhy&tmam  (physiological). 
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hundred  years.)     Therefore  people  call  him  who  is 
really  Fr&nsi  (breath),  the  5atar^in  poets  \ 

2.  He  (breath)  placed  himself  in  the  midst  of  all 
whatsoever  exists.  Because  he  placed  himself  ill 
the  midst  of  all  whatsoever  exists,  therefore  there 
are  (the  poets  of  the  second  to  the  ninth  MandalsL  of 
the  Rig-veda,  called)  the  Mddhyamas.  Therefore 
people  call  him  who  is  really  Frknsi  (breath),  the 
Mfidhyama  poets. 

3.  He  as  up-breathing  is  the  swallower  (gr/tsa),  as 
down-breathing  he  is  delight  (mada).  Because  as 
up-breathing  he  is  swallower  (gmsa)  and  as  down- 
breathing  delight  (mada),  therefore  there  is  (the 
poet  of  the  second  Ma^ala  of  the  Rig-veda,  called) 
Gntsamada«  Therefore  people  call  him  who  is 
really  Pr4»a  (breath),  G/^ttsamada. 

4.  Of  him  (breath)  all  this  whatsoever  was  a 
friend.  Because  of  him  all  (vixvam)  this  whatsoever 
was  a  friend  (mitram),  therefore  there  is  (the  poet  of 
the  third  Ma;^^Jfala  of  the  Rig-veda,  called)  Virvi- 
mitra.  Therefore  people  call  him  who  is  really 
Pr4«a  (breath),  Virv&mitra. 

5.  The  Devas  (speech,  &c.)  said  to  him  (the 
breath) :  *  He  is  to  be  loved  by  all  of  us.'  Because 
the  Devas  said  of  him,  that  he  was  to  be  loved 
(v4ma)  by  all  of  them,  therefore  there  is  (the  poet 
of  the  fourth  Ma^ndala,  of  the  Rig-veda,  called)  V&ma- 
deva.  Therefore  people  call  him  who  is  really 
Pri«a  (breath),  Vfimadeva. 

6.  He  (breath)  guarded  all  this  whatsoever  from 
evil.     Because  he  guarded  (atrAjrata)  all  this  whatso- 

^  The  real  ground  for  the  nakne  is  that  the  poets  of  the  first 
ManJala  composed  on  an  average  each  about  a  hundred  Xik 
verses. 
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ever  from  evil,  therefore  there  are  (the  poets  of  the 
fifth  Ma/^ala  of  the  Rig-veda,  called)  AtrayaA. 
Therefore  people  call  him  who  is  really  Pri«a 
(breath),  Atraya^. 

Second  Khajvda. 

1.  He  (breath)  is  likewise  a  BibhradvAga  (bringer 
of  offspring).  Offspring  is  v&^,  and  he  (breath) 
supports  offspring.  Because  he  supports  it,  there- 
fore there  is  (the  poet  of  the  sixth  Ma^^/ala  of  the 
Rig-veda,  called)  BharadvS^.  Therefore  people 
call  him  who  is  really  Pri^a  (breath),  Bharadv^^. 

2.  The  Devas  (speech,  &c.)  said  to  him  :  '  He  it 
is  who  chiefly  causes  us  to  dwell  on  earth/  Because 
the  Devas  said  of  him,  that  he  chiefly  caused  them 
to  dwell  on  earth,  therefore  there  is  (the  poet  of  the 
seventh  Ma;^flfcila  of  the  Rig-veda,  called)  Vasish/Aa. 
Therefore  people  call  him  who  is  really  PrS«a 
(breath),  VasishMa  \ 

3.  He  (breath)  went  forth  towards  *  all  this  what- 
soever. Because  he  went  forth  toward  all  this  what- 
soever, therefore  there  are  (the  poets  of  the  eighth 
Mawdfala  of  the  Rig-veda,  called)  the  Pragfithas. 
Therefore  people  call  him  who  is  really  Pri«a 
(breath),  the  Pragdthas. 

4.  He  (breath)  purified  all  this  whatsoever.  Be- 
cause he  purified  all  this  whatsoever,  therefore  there 


*  I  translate  in  accordance  with  the  commentator,  and  probably 
with  the  intention  of  the  author.  The  same  etymology  is  repeated 
in  the  commentary  on  II,  a,  4,  2.  It  would  be  more  natural  to 
take  vasish/^  in  the  sense  of  the  richest. 

*  This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  commentator,  and  the  pre- 
position abhi  seems  to  show  that  the  author  too  took  that  view 
of  the  etymology  of  pragdtha. 


are  (the  hymns  and  also  the  poets'  of  the  ninth 
Ma«(/a!a  of  the  Rig-veda,  called)  the  PavamSnIs. 
Therefore  people  called  him  who  is  really  PrA»a 
(breath),  the  Pavam&nts. 

5.  He  (breath)  said  :  '  Let  me  be  everything 
whatsoever,  small  (kshudra)  and  great  (mahat),  and 
this  became  the  KshudrasOktas  and  Mahdsllktas.' 
Therefore  there  were  (the  hymns  and  also  the  poets 
of  the  tentl)  Mawf/ala  of  the  Rig-veda,  called)  the 
Kshudrasiiktas  (and  MahSsCiktas).  Therefore  people 
call  him  who  is  really  Prd«a  (breath),  the  Kshu- 
drasLlktas  (and  Mah4s0ktas), 

6.  He  (breath)  said  once :  '  You  have  said  what 
is  well  said  (su-ukta)  indeed.  This  became  a  Sdkta 
(hymn).'  Therefore  there  was  the  Sflkta.  There- 
fore people  call  him  who  is  really  Pr^«a  (breath), 
SQkta  *. 

7.  He  (breath)  is  a  Rik  (verse),  for  he  did 
honour*  to  all  beings  (by  entering  into  them). 
Because  he  did  honour  to  all  beings,  therefore  there 
was  the  Rik  verse.  Therefore  people  call  him  who 
is  really  Pr^wa  (breath),  Rf'i\ 

8.  He  (breath)  is  an  Ardliar/a  (half  verse),  for  he 
did  honour  to  all  places  (ardha)*.  Because  he  did 
honour  to  all  places,  therefore  there  was  the  Ar- 
dharia.  Therefore  people  call  him  who  is  really 
Pri«a  (breath),  Ardhar^a. 

'  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  in  Ihe  [echnical  language  of  the 
Bralimans,  [he  poets  of  the  ninth  Mani/ala  were  sometimes  called 
PavamSnts,  and  ihe  hymns  of  the  tenth  Alani/ala  KshudrasQktas  and 
MahSsQktas  (masc.)    Cf.  Arsheya-brihmana,  ed.  Bumell,  p.  4a. 

*  The  poet  also  is  called  Sflkta,  laddrasIiMpi  s&ktanfimako  'bh&L 
Comm. 

*  I  translate  accortling  to  the  commentator, 

*  Ardha  means  both  half  aud  place. 
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9.  He  (breath)  is  a  Pada  (word)  \  for  he  got  into 
all  these  beings.  Because  he  got  (pidi)  into  all 
these  beings,  therefore  there  was  the  Pada  (word). 
Therefore  people  call  him  who  is  really  Pr4«a 
(breath),  Pada. 

1O4  He  (breath)  is  an  Akshara  (syllable),  for  he 
pours  out  (ksharati)  gifts  to  all  these  beings,  and 
without  him  no  one  can  pour  out  (atiksharati)  gifts. 
Therefore  there  was  the  Akshara  (syllable).  There- 
fore people  call  him  who  is  really  Pri^a  (breath), 
Akshara  *. 

II*  Thus  all  these  Rik  verses,  all  Vedas,  all 
sounds'  are  one  word,  viz.  Prif^  (breath).  Let 
him  know  that  Vrkm,  is  all  Rik  verses« 

Third  Khajvda. 

I.  While  Vi^v&mitra  was  going  to  repeat  the 
hymns  of  this  day  (the  mahdvrata),  Indra  sat  down 
near  him*.  VLrvfimitra  (guessing  that  Indra  wanted 
food)  said  to  him,  *  This  (the  verses  of  the  hymn)  is 
food,'  and  repeated  tlie  thousand  Br/hatl  verses  *• 

^  It  may  also  be  intended  for  pida,  foot  of  a  verse. 

*  The  Prdna  (breath)  is  to  be  meditated  on  as  all  hymns,  all 
poets,  all  words,  &c.    Comm.] 

'  All  aspirated  sonant  consonants.    Comm. 

^  Upanishasas&da,  instead  of  upanishasida.  The  mistake  is 
probably  due  to  a  correction,  sa  for  sha ;  the  commentator,  how- 
ever, considers  it  as  a  Vedic  license.     Sakdro  'dhikar  >^4ndasa^. 

*  These  are  meant  for  the  Nishkevalya  hymn  recited  at  the 
Doon-libation  of  the  Mah&vrata.  That  hymn  consists  of  ten 
parts,  corresponding,  as  we  saw,  to  ten  parts  of  a  bird,  viz.  its 
body,  neck,  head,  root  of  wings,  right  wing,  left  wing,  tail,  belly, 
chest,  and  thighs.  The  verses  corresponding  to  these  ten  parts, 
beginning  with  tad  id  &sa  bhuvaneshu  ^eshMam,  are  given  in  the 
first  Araiiyaka,  and  more  fully  in  the  fifth  Aranyaka  by  «Saunaka. 
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By  means  of  this  he  went  to  the  dehghtful  home  of 
Indra  (Svarga). 

2.  Indra  said  to  him :  *  Jiishi,  thou  hast  come  to 
my  delightful  home.  jRtshi,  repeat  a  second  hymn^' 
Virv4mitra  (guessing  that  Indra  wanted  food)  said 
to  him,  *  This  (the  verses  of  the  hymn)  is  food/  and 
repeated  the  thousand  B/Vhatl  verses.  By  means 
of  this  he  went  to  the  delightful  home  of  Indra 
(Svarga). 

34  Indra  said  to  him:  *  J^ishi,  thou  hast  come  to 
my  dehghtful  home.  Hishi,  repeat  a  third  hymn.* 
Vi^vfimitra  (guessing  that  Indra  wanted  food)  said 
to  him,  *  This  (the  verses  of  the  hymn)  is  food/  and 
repeated  the  thousand  Br^'hat!  verses.  By  means 
of  this  he  went  to  the  delightful  home  of  Indra 
(Svarga). 

4.  Indra  said  to  him :  *Jiishi,  thou  hast  come  to 
my  delightful  home.  I  grant  thee  a  boon/  Vixv4- 
mitra  said :  '  May  I  know  thee/  Indra  said :  *  I  am 
Pri»a  (breath),  O  Jiishi,  thou  art  Pr4«a,  all  things 
are  Prd/ta.  For  it  is  Pri;?a  who  shines  as  the  sun, 
and  I  here  pervade  all  regions  under  that  form. 
This  food  of  mine  (the  hymn)  is  my  friend  and  my 
support  (dakshi;/a).  This  is  the  food  prepared  by 
Virv&mitra.     I  am  verily  he  who  shines  (the  sun).* 


Though  they  consist  of  many  metres,  yet,  when  one  counts  the 
syllables,  they  give  a  thousand  BnTiatt  verses,  each  consisting  of 
thirty-six  syllables. 

*  Although  the  Nishkevalya  is  but  one  hymn,  consisting  of 
eighty  trii^as,  yet  as  these  eighty  tr/lfeis  were  represented  as  three 
kinds  of  food  (see  Ait.  Ar.  II,  i,  2,  2-4),  the  hymn  is  represented 
as  three  hymns,  first  as  eighty  Giyatrf  trilbs,  then  as  eighty 
Briliatt  triiftas,  lastly  as  eighty  Ushroh  tnlbs. 
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Fourth  Khanda. 

1.  This  then  becomes  perfect  as  a  thousand  of 
Bnhatl  verses.  Its  consonants  ^  form  its  body,  its 
voice  ^  (vowels)  the  soul  *,  its  sibilants  *  the  air  of 
the  breath. 

2.  He  who  knew  this  became  Vasish/Aa,  he  took 
this  name  from  thence  ^ 

3.  Indra  verily  declared  this  to  Virvdmitra,  and 
Indra  verily  declared  this  to  Bharadvdfa.  There- 
fore Indra  is  invoked  by  him  as  a  friend •. 

4.  This  becomes  perfect  as  a  thousand  of  Brt  hatl 
verses '',  and  of  that  hymn  perfect  with  a  thousand 
Br^'hatl  verses,  there  are  36,000  syllables'.  So 
many  are  also  the  thousands  of  days  of  a  hundred 
years  (36,000).  With  the  consonants  they  fill  the 
nights,  with  the  vowels  the  days. 

5.  This  becomes  perfect  as  a  thousand  of  Br/hatl 
verses.  He  who  knows  this,  after  this  thousand  of 
Brehatts  thus  accomplished,  becomes  full  of  know- 
ledge, full  of  the  gods,  full  of  Brahman,  full  of  the 
immortal,  and  then  goes  also  to  the  gods. 

6.  What  I  am  (the  worshipper),  that  is  he  (sun) ; 
what  he  is,  that  am  I. 


^  Vyafi^anini,  explained  by  kSdini. 

'  Ghosha,  explained  by  aspirated  sonant  consonants. 

•  AtmS,  explained  by  madhyarartram. 

*  Sashasah^.    Comm. 

•  He  became  Prd«a,  and  because  PrA«a  causes  all  to  dwell,  or 
covers  all  (vdsayali),  therefore  the  jRt'shi  was  called  VasishMa. 
Comm.    Cf.  Ait.  Ar.  II,  2,  2,  2. 

*  At  the  Subrahmaiiy&  ceremony  in  the  Soma  sacrifices,  the 
invocations  are,  Indra  &  ga^^^a,  hariva  &  gzkkAsL, 

'  Cf.  Ait.  Ar.  II,  3,  8,  8. 

'  Each  Brfhati  has  thirty-six  syllables. 
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7.  This  has  been  said  by  a  ^?shi  (Rv.  I,  115,  i) : 
*  The  sun  is  the  self  of  all  that  moves  and  rests,' 

8.  Let  him  look  to  that,  let  him  look  to  that! 


THIRD  ADHYAYA'. 
First  Khaa^da. 

1.  He  who  knows  himself  as  the  fivefold  hymn 
(uktha),  the  emblem  of  Prawa  (breath),  from  whence 
all  this  springs  '^,  he  is  clever.  These  five  are  the 
earth,  air.  ether,  water,  and  fire  (fyotis).  This  is 
the  self,  the  fivefold  uktha.  For  from  him  all  this 
springs,  and  into  him  it  enters  again  (at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  world).  He  who  knows  this,  becomes 
the  refuge  of  his  friends. 

2.  And  to  him  who  knows  the  food  (object)  and 
the  feeder  (subject)  in  that  uktha,  a  strong  son  is 
born,  and  food  is  never  wanting.  Water  and  earth 
are  food,  for  all  food  consists  of  these  two.  Fire 
and  air  are  the  feeder,  for  by  means  of  them  *  man 
eats  all  food.  Ether  is  the  bowl,  for  all  this  is 
poured  into  the  ether.  He  who  knows  this,  be- 
comes the  bowl  or  support  of  his  friends. 

3.  To  him  who  knows  the  food  and  the  feeder 
in  that  uklha,  a  strong  son  is  born,  and  food  is 
never  wanting.  Herbs  and  trees  are  food,  animals 
the  feeder,  for  animals  eat  herbs  and  trees. 

4.  Of  them  again  those  who  have  teeth  above 

'  in  this  adhySya  some  more  qualities  are  esplained  belongn'ng 
to  ihe  MahavraU  ceremonial  and  ihe  hymns  employed  at  il,  which 
can  be  medifaled  on  as  referring:  10  PrSwa,  life. 

*  Because  ihe  world  is  the  result  or  leuard  for  performing  a 
meditaiion  on  the  uklha.    Comm. 

'  The  digestive  fire  is  lighted  by  the  air  of  the  breath.    Comm. 
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and  below,  shaped  after  the  likeness  of  man,  are 
feeders,  the  other  animals  are  food.  Therefore 
these  overcome  the  other  animals,  for  the  eater  is 
over  the  food. 

5.  He  who  knows  this  is  over  his  friends. 

Second  Kuanda^. 

1.  He  who  knows  the  gradual  development  of 
the  self  in  him  (the  man  conceived  as  the  uktha), 
obtains  himself  more  development 

2.  There  are  herbs  and  trees  and  all  that  is  ani- 
mated, and  he  knows  the  ^elf  gradually  developing 
in  them.  For  in  herbs  and  trees  sap  only  is  seen  *, 
but  thought  {^itta)  in  animated  beings. 

3.  Among  animated  beings  again  the  self  de- 
velops gradually,  for  in  some  sap  (blood)  is  seen 
(as  well  as  thought),  but  in  others  thought  is  not 
seen. 

4.  And  in  man  again  the  self  develops  gradually, 
for  he  is  most  endowed  with  knowledge.  He  says 
what  he  has  known,  he  sees  what  he  has  known  ^ 
He  knows  what  is  to  happen  to-morrow,  he  knows 
heaven  and  hell.  By  means  of  the  mortal  he  desires 
the  immortal — thus  is  he  endowed. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  other  animals  hunger  and 
thirst  only  are  a  kind  of  understanding.  But  they 
do  not  say  what  they  have  known,  nor  do  they  see 

^  This  treats  of  the  gradual  development  of  life  in  man,  parti- 
cularly of  the  development  of  a  thinking  soul  (^itanya). 

'  In  stones  there  is  not  even  sap,  but  only  being,  satti.  Comm. 

'  What  he  has  known  yesterday  he  remembers,  and  is  able 
to  say  before  men,  I  know  this.  And  when  he  has  known  a 
thing  he  remembers  it,  and  goes  to  the  same  place  to  see  it  again. 
Comm. 
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what  they  have  known.  They  do  not  know  what 
is  to  happen  to-morrow,  nor  heaven  and  hell.  They 
go  so  far  and  no  further,  for  they  are  born  according 
to  their  knowledge  (in  a  former  life). 

Third  Khanda. 

1.  That  man  (conceived  as  uktha)  is  the  sea, 
rising  beyond  the  whole  worlds  Whatever  he. 
reaches,  he  wishes  to  go  beyond  *.  If  he  reaches  the 
sky,  he  wishes  to  go  beyond. 

2.  If  he  should  reach  that  (heavenly)  world,  he 
would  wish  to  go  beyond, 

3.  That  man  is  fivefold.  The  heat  in  him  is  fire ; 
the  apertures  (of  the  senses)  are  ether ;  blood,  mucus, 
and  seed  are  water ;  the  body  is  earth :  breath  is  air. 

4.  That  air  is  fivefold,  viz.  up-breathing,  down- 
breathing,  back-breathing,  out-breathing,  on4>reath* 
ing.  The  other  powers  (devatis),  viz.  sight,  hearing, 
mind,  and  speech,  are  comprised  under  up-breathing 
and  down-breathing.  For  when  breath  departs,  they 
also  depart  with  it. 

5.  That  man  (conceived  as  uktha)  is  the  sacrifice, 
which  is  a  succession  now  of  speech  and  now  of 
thought.  That  sacrifice  is  fivefold,  viz.  the  Agni- 
hotra,  the  new  and  full  moon  sacrifices,  the  four- 
monthly  sacrifices,  the  animal  sacrifice,  the  Soma 
sacrifice.  The  Soma  sacrifice  is  the  most  perfect  of 
sacrifices,  for  in  it  these  five  kinds  of  ceremonies 
are  seen ;  the  first  which  precedes  the  libations  (the 
Dlkshd,  &c,),  then  three  libations,  and  what  follows 
(the  Avabhmha,  &c.)  is  the  fifth. 

*  Bhiiloka.    Comm. 

'  Should  it  not  be  aty  enan  manyate  ? 
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Fourth  Kuanda. 

1.  He  who  knows  one  sacrifice  above  another, 
one  day  above  ailother,  one  deity  above  the  others, 
he  is  clever.  Now  this  great  uktha  (the  nishke- 
valya-^stra)  is  the  sacrifice  above  another,  the  day 
above  another,  the  deity  above  others  \ 

2.  This  uktha  is  fivefold.  With  regard  to  its 
being  performed  as  a  Stoma  (chorus),  it  is  Trivm, 
PafL^ada^a,  Saptada^a,  Ekavi^^^a,  and  Paii^aviw^. 
With  regard  to  its  being  performed  as  a  S4man 
(song),  it  is  Gdyatra,  Rathantara,  BWhat,  Bhadra, 
and  Rd^na.  With  regard  to  metre,  it  is  Giyatrl, 
Ushwih,  BrAatl,  Trish/ubh,  and  Dvipad4.  And  the 
explanation  (given  before  in  the  Ara^yaka)  is  that  it 
is  the  head,  the  right  wing,  the  left  wing,  the  tail, 
and  the  body  of  the  bird  I 

^  The  uktha  is  to  be  conceived  as  prd»a,  breath  or  hTe,  and 
this  pri»a  was  shown  to  be  above  the  other  powers  (devatds), 
speech,  hearing,  seeing,  mind.  The  uktha  belongs  to  the  Mahd- 
vrata  day,  and  that  is  the  most  important  day  of  the  Soma 
sacrifice.     The  Soma  sacrifice,  lastly,  is  above  all  other  sacrifices. 

'  All  these  are  technicalities  connected  with  the  singing  and 
reciting  of  the  uktha.  The  commentator  says:  The  stoma  is 
a  collection  of  single  J^tk  verses  occurring  in  the  tri'/his  which 
have  to  be  sung.  The  Trivnl  stoma,  as  explained  in  the  Sima- 
br&hma^ya,  is  as  follows :  There  are  three  Siiktas,  each  consisting 
of  three  verses,  the  first  being  upSsmai  gdyata,  S.  V.  Uttarir^ika 
I,  I,  i  =  Rv.  IX,  II.  The  Udgdtri  first  sings  the  first  three  verses* 
in  each  hymn.  This  is  the  first  round.  He  then  sings  the  three 
middle  verses  in  each  hymn.  This  is  the  second  round.  He 
lastly  sings  the  last  three  verses  in  each  hymn.  This  is  the  third 
round.    This  song  is  called  Udyatt. 

The  Pafi^dara  stoma  is  formed  out  of  one  Siikta  only,  con- 
sisting of  three  verses.     In  the  first  round  he  sings  the  first  verse 

*■  Hihkri  with  dative  is  explained  as  gai  with  accusative. 
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3.  He  performs  the  PrastAva  in  five  ways,  he 
performs  the  Udgltha  in  five  ways,  he  performs  the 

three  times,  the  second  and  third  once.  In  the  second  round  he 
sings  the  middle  verse  three  times,  in  the  third  round  he  sings 
the  last  verse  three  times.    This  song  is  called  Vish/uti. 

The  Saptadara  stoma  is  formed  in  the  same  manner,  only  that 
in  the  first  round  he  sings  the  first  verse  three  times,  in  the  second 
the  middle  verse  three  times,  in  the  third  round  the  middle  and  last 
verses  three  times.     This  song  is  called  Darasapta. 

The  Ekavimia  stoma  is  formed  in  the  same  manner,  only  that  in 
the  first  round  he  sings  the  last  verse  once,  in  the  second  the 
first  verse  once,  in  the  third  the  middle  verse  once,  while  the 
other  verses  are  each  repeated  three  times.  This  song  is  called 
Saptasaptint. 

The  PafL^vim^  stoma  is  formed  in  the  same  manner,  only 
that  in  the  first  round  he  sings  the  first  verse  three  times,  the 
second  four  times,  the  last  once;  in  the  second  round  the  first 
once,  the  second  three  times,  the  third  four  times;  in  the  third 
round  the  first  hve  times,  the  second  once,  the  last  three  times ; 
or  he  sings  in  the  third  round  the  first  verse  four  times,  the 
second  twice,  the  last  three  times. 

SSya«a  in  his  commentary  on  the  Ait.  Ar.  takes  the  Trivrrt 
stoma  to  be  formed  out  of  three  hymns,  each  consisting  of  three 
verses,  while  he  says  that  the  other  stomas  are  formed  out  of 
one  hymn  only.  B.  and  R.,  s.  v.  trivnt,  state  that  this  stoma 
consists  of  verses  1,4,  7 ;  2,  5,  8 ;  and  3,  6,  9  of  the  Rig-veda* 
hymn  IX,  ii,  but,  according  to  SSya^ia,  the  stoma  consists  (i)  of 
the  first  verses  of  the  three  Sfiktas,  updsmai  gdyata,  davidyutatyi, 
and  pavaminasya  at  the  beginning  of  the  S&ma-veda-Uttaririika, 
(2)  of  the  second,  (3)  of  the  third  verses  of  the  same  three  hymns. 
Mahidhira  (Yv.  X,  9)  takes  the  same  view,  though  the  MSS.  seem 
to  have  left  out  the  description  of  the  second  pary&ya,  while 
Sdya/ia  in  his  commentary  to  the  T^</ya-brdhma;ia  seems  to 
support  the  opinion  of  B.  and  R.  There  is  an  omission,  however, 
in  the  printed  text  of  the  commentary,  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  see  the  exact  meaning  of  S4ya/ia. 

The  Pafi>bidaja  stoma  is  well  described  by  Sdyaiia,  TSjtdy^  Br. 
II,  4.  Taking  the  Sftkta  agna  Si  yihi  (UttarSriKka  I,  i,  4=Rv.  VI, 
16,  10-12),  he  shows  the  stoma  to  consist  of  (i)  verse  i  X3,  2,  3; 
(2)  verse  i,  2  x  3,  3 ;  (3)  verse  i,  2  3x3. 

The  five   SSmans  are  explained  by  the  commentator.    The 

[3]  Q 
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Pratihdra  in  five  ways,  he  performs  the  Upadrava  in 
five  ways,  he  performs  the  Nidhana  in  five  ways\ 
All  this  together  forms  one  thousand  Stobhas,  or 
musical  syllables  ^ 

4.  Thus  also  are  the  Rik  verses,  contained  in  the 
Nishkevalya,  recited  (by  the  HotW)  in  five  orders. 
What  precedes  the  eighty  tr/^as,  that  is  one  order, 
then  follow  the  three  sets  of  eighty  Xrikds  each,  and 
what  comes  after  is  the  fifth  order  ^ 

Giyatra  is  formed  out  of  the  Rik  (III,  62, 10)  tat  savitur  varewyani. 
The  Rathantara  is  formed  out  of  the  Rik  (VII,  32,  22)  abhi  tvi 
jfira  nonuma.  The  Bnhat  is  formed  out  of  the  Rik  (VI,  46,  i) 
tv&m  id  dhi  havimahe.  The  Bhadra  is  formed  out  of  the  Rik 
(X,  157,  i)  imft  nu  kam.  The  Rd^ana  is  formed  out  of  the 
Rik  (VII,  27,  I )  indram  naro  nemadhitS. 

The  metres  require  no  explanation. 

In  identifying  certain  portions  of  the  Nishkevalya  hymn  with  a 
bird,  the  head  of  the  bird  corresponds  to  the  hymns  indram  id 
g^thina^,  &c. ;  the  right  wing  to  the  hymns  abhi  tv&  xilra,  Ac; 
the  left  wing  to  the  hymns  tv&m  id  dhi,  &c.;  the  tail  to  the  h}'mns 
imd  nu  kam,  &c. ;  the  body  to  the  hymns  tad  id  dsa,  &c.  AH 
this  was  explained  in  the  first  Aranyaka. 

^  The  Sfimagas  sing  the  R^i^^ana  at  the  Mah&vrata,  and  in  that 
Sdman  there  are,  as  usual,  five  parts,  the  Prastdva,  Udgitha, 
PratihSra,  Upadrava,  and  Nidhana.  The  Prastotri',  when  singing 
the  Prasliva  portions,  sings  Uiem  five  times.  The  Udgfttn  and 
Pratihartr/  sing  their  portions,  the  Udgitha  and  PratihSra,  five 
times.  The  UdgStn  again  sings  the  Upadrava  five  times.  And 
all  the  Udgatn'a  together  sing  the  Nidhana  five  times. 

*  The  Stobha  syllables  are  syllables  without  any  meaning,  added 
when  verses  have  to  be  sung,  in  order  to  have  a  support  for  the 
music.  See  Kh,  Up.  1,  13.  In  singing  the  fist  Simans,  each  five 
limes,  one  thousand  of  such  Stobha  syllables  are  required. 

'  There  are  in  the  Nishkevalya  hymn,  which  the  Hotr/  has  to 
recite,  three  sets  of  eighty  Krik2j&  each.  The  first,  consisting  of 
Gdyatris,  begins  with  maha»  indro  ya  q^asi.  The  second,  consist- 
ing of  Br*hatts,  begins  with  m^  ^id  anyad.  The  third,  consisting  of 
Ush/iihs,  begins  with  ya  indra  somapdtama.  The^e  three  sets  form 
the  food  of  the  bird,  as  the  emblem  of  the  xastra.     The  hymns 
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5.  This  (the  hymns  of  this  ^astra)  as  a  whole  (if 
properly  counted  with  the  Stobha  syllables)  comes  to 
one  thousand  (of  Brihatt  verses).  That  (thousand) 
is  the  whole,  and  ten,  ten  is  called  the  whole.  For 
number  is  such  (measured  by  ten).  Ten  tens  are  a 
hundred,  ten  hundreds  are  a  thousand,  and  that  is 
the  whole.  These  are  the  three  metres  (the  tens, 
pervading  everything),  And  this  food  also  (the 
three  sets  of  hymns  being  represented  as  food)  is 
threefold,  eating,  drinking,  and  chewing.  He  obtains 
that  food  by  those  (three  numbers,  ten,  hundred,  and 
thousand,  or  by  the  three  sets  of  eighty  trt'^s). 


Fifth  Khajtda. 

r.  This  (nishkevalya-jastra)  becomes  perfect  as  a 
thousand  of  BWhati  verses. 

2.  Some  teachers  (belonging  to  a  different  SakhS) 
recognise  a  thousand  of  different  metres  (not  of  Bri- 
hatis  only).     They  say :    '  Is  another  thousand  (a  1 
thousand  of  other  verses)  good  ?     Let  us  say  it  is 
good.' 

3.  Some  say,  a  thousand  of  Trish/ubh  verses, 
others  a  thousand  of  Cagati  verses,  others  a  thou- 
sand of  AnushAibh  verses. 

4.  Thishasbeensaidbya^jshi(Rv.  X,i24,  g): — ■ 

5.  '  Poets  through  their  understanding  discovered 
Indra  dancing  an  Anush/ubh.'  This  is  meant  to 
say :  They  discovered  (and  meditated)  in  speech 
(called  Anush/ubh) — at  that  time  (when  they  wor- 


which  precede  ihese,  form  the  body,  head,  and  wings  of  the  bird. 
This  is  one  order.     Then  follow  ihe  three  sets  of  eighty  tnJtas   ' 
each;  and  tasily,  the  fifth  order,  consisting  of  the  hymns  which  I 
fnrm  the  belly  and  the  legs  of  the  bird. 
Q2 
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shipped  the  uktha) — the  Prd«a  (breath)  connected 
with  Indra. 

6.  He  (who  takes  the  recited  verses  as  Anush- 
/ubhs)  is  able  to  become  celebrated  and  of  good 
report. 

7.  No!  he  says;  rather  is  such  a  man  liable  to 
die  before  his  time.  For  that  self  (consisting  of 
AnushAibhs)  is  incomplete.  For  if  a  man  confines 
himself  to  speech,  not  to  breath,  then  driven  by  his 
mind,  he  does  not  succeed  with  speech  \ 

8.  Let  him  work  towards  the  Br/hatl,  for  the 
BrihBti  (breath)  is  the  complete  self. 

9.  That  self  (/Ivdtman)  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  members.  And  as  that  self  is  on  all  sides  sur- 
rounded by  members,  the  Br/hatl  also  is  on  all  sides 
surrounded  by  metres  *. 

10.  For  the  self  (in  the  heart)  is  the  middle  of 
these  members,  and  the  Br/hatl  is  the  middle  of  the 
metres. 

11.  '  He  is  able  to  become  celebrated  and  of  good 

^  This  passage  is  obscure,  and  probably  cornipt  I  have 
followed  the  commentator  as  much  as  possible.  He  says :  '  If 
the  Hotr/  priest  proceeds  with  reciting  the  ^stra,  looking  to  the 
Anush/ubh,  which  is  speech,  and  not  to  the  thousand  of  Bnhatis 
which  are  breath,  then,  neglecting  the  Br/hatt  (breath),  and 
driven  by  his  mind  to  the  Anush/ubh  (speech),  he  does  not  by  his 
speech  obtain  that  xastra.  For  in  speech  without  breath  the  Hotr/ 
cannot,  through  the  mere  wish  of  the  mind,  say  the  ^stra,  the 
activity  of  all  the  senses  being  dependent  on  breath.'  The  com- 
mentator therefore  takes  v^gabhi  for  v&^m  abhi,  or  for  some  old 
locative  case  formed  by  abhi.  He  also  would  seem  to  have  read 
prine  na.  One  might  attempt  another  construction,  though  it  is 
very  doubtful.  One  might  translate,  *  For  that  self,  which  is  speech, 
is  incomplete,  because  he  understands  if  driven  to  the  mind  by 
breath,  not  (if  driven)  by  speech.' 

'  Either  in  the  xastra,  or  in  the  list  of  metres,  there  being  some 
that  have  more,  others  that  have  less  syllables. 
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report,  but  (the  other)  able  to  die  before  his  time/ 
thus  he  said.  For  the  Brehatl  is  the  complete  self, 
therefore  let  him  work  towards  the  Brihatl  (let  him 
reckon  the  ^stra  recitation  as  a  thousand  Brehatts). 

Sixth  Khanda. 

1.  This  (nishkevalya-^astra)  becomes  perfect  as 
a  thousand  of  Brehatl  verses.  In  this  thousand  of 
Br/hatts  there  are  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  AnushAibhs.  For  the  smaller  is  con- 
tained in  the  larger. 

2.  This  has  been  said  by  a  Rishi  (Rv.  VIII,  76, 
12) : — 

3.  'A  speech  of  eight  feet;' — because  there  are 
eight  feet  of  four  syllables  each  in  the  Anush/ubh. 

4.  *0f  nine  corners;' — because  the  Br^Tiatl  be- 
comes nine-cornered  (having  nine  feet  of  four  sylla- 
bles each). 

5.  'Touching  the  truth;' — because  speech  (Anu- 
sh/ubh) is  truth,  touched  by  the  verse  (Br/hatl)  ^. 

6.  *  He  (the  Hotrt)  makes  the  body  out  of  Indra ;' — 
for  out  of  this  thousand  of  Br/hatl  verses  turned 
into  Anush/ubhs,  and  therefore  out  of  Prdwa  as 
connected  with  Indra  2,  and  out  of  the  Br/hatl  (which 
is  Priwa),  he  makes  speech,  that  is  Anush/ubh,  as  a 
body  ^ 

7.  This  Mahaduktha  is  the  highest  development 

*  V&Jt,  speech,  taking  the  form  of  Anush/ubh,  and  being  joined 
with  the  J?/'it,  or  the  Bnliati,  touches  the  true,  i.  e.  Pra^a,  breath, 
which  is  to  be  meditated  on  under  the  form  of  the  Bn*hat!.  Comm. 

•  Cf.  Ait.  Ar.  II,  2,  3,  4. 

■  Because  the  Anush/ubh  is  made  out  of  the  Briliatt,  the  BriTiatl 
being  breath,  therefore  the  Anush/ubh  is  called  its  body. 
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of  speech,  and  it  is  fivefold,  viz.  measured,  not  mea- 
sured, music,  true,  and  untrue. 

8.  A  Rtk  verse,  a  gith4  ^  a  kumbyi  *  are  mea- 
sured (metrical).  A  Y^gns  line,  an  invocation,  and 
general  remarks  ^  these  are  not  measured  (they  are 
in  prose).  A  S4man,  or  any  portion  (parvan)  of  it,  is 
music.     Om  is  true,  Na  is  untrue. 

9.  What  is  true  (Om)  is  the  flower  and  fruit  of 
speech.  He  is  able  to  become  celebrated  and  of 
good  report,  for  he  speaks  the  true  (Om),  the  flower 
and  fruit  of  speech. 

ID.  Now  the  untrue  is  the  root*  of  speech,  and  as 
a  tree  whose  root  is  exposed  dries  up  and  perishes, 
thus  a  man  who  says  what  is  untrue  exposes  his 
root,  dries  up  and  perished.  Therefore  one  should 
not  say  what  is  untrue,  but  guard  oneself  from  it. 

11.  That  syllable  Om  (yes)  goes  forward  (to  the 
first  cause  of  the  world)  and  is  empty.  Therefore  if 
a  man  says  Om  (yes)  to  everything,  then  that  (which 
he  gives  away)  is  wanting  to  him  here  *.  If  he  says 
Om  (yes)  to  everything,  then  he  would  empty  him- 
self, and  would  not  be  capable  of  any  enjoyments. 

12.  That  syllable  Na  (no)  is  full  for  oneself  •.  If 
a  man  says  No  to  everything,  then  his  reputation 

*  A  gSthS  is  likewise  in  verse,  for  instance,  prdta^  prdtar 
anr/'tam  te  vadanti. 

*  A  kumbyS  is  a  metrical  precept,  such  as,  brahmaidryasyipo- 
sin^m  karma  kuni,  divS  md  svapsi^,  &c. 

'  Such  as  arthav&das,  explanatory  passages,  also  gossip,  such  as 
is  common  in  the  king's  palace,  laughing  at  people,  &c. 

^  As  diametrically  opposed  to  the  flowers  and  fruits  which 
represent  the  true.    Comm. 

*  Then  that  man  is  left  empty  here  on  earth  for  that  enjoyment. 
Comm. 

^  He  who  always  says  No,  keeps  everything  to  himself. 
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would  become  evil,  and  that  would  ruin  him  even 
here, 

1 3.  Therefore  let  a  man  give  at  the  proper  time  j 
Only,  not  at  the  wrong  timcj  Thus  he  unites  the  \ 
true  and  the  untrue,  and  from  the  union  of  those  | 
two  he  grows,  and  beconnes  greater  and  greater. 

14.  He  who  knows  this  speech  of  which  this  (the 
maliaduktha)  is  a  development,  he  is  clever.  A  is  the 
whole  of  speech,  and  manifested  through  different 
kinds  of  contact  (mutes)  and  of  wind  (sibilants),  it  1 
becomes  manifold  and  different, 

15.  Speech  if  uttered  in  a  whisper  is  breath,  if  ] 
spoken  aloud,  it  is  body.  Therefore  (if  whispered) 
it  is  almost  hidden,  for  what  is  incorporeal  is  almost 
hidden,  and  breath  is  incorporeal.  But  if  spoken 
aloud,  it  is  body,  and  therefore  it  is  perceptible,  for 
bo(^y  is  perceptible. 

Seventh  Khaj^oa. 
I.  This  (nishkevalya-jastra)  becomes  perfect  as  1 
a  thousand  of  BWhatls.  It  is  glory  (the  glorious 
Brahman,  not  the  absolute  Brahman),  it  is  Indra. 
Indra  is  the  lord  of  all  beings.  He  who  thus  knows 
Indra  as  the  lord  of  all  beings,  departs  from  this 
world  by  loosening  the  bonds  of  life  '^so  said  Mahi- 
d3sa  Aitareya.  Having  departed  he  becomes  Indra 
(or  H ira«yagarbha)  and  shines  in  those  worlds  ^ 


'  The  commentator  explains  visrasi  by  *  merging  bis  manhood 
in  the  identity  with  all,'  and  doing  this  while  still  ahve.  Visras 
13  the  gradual  loosening  of  the  body,  the  decay  of  old  age,  but 
here  it  has  the  meaning  of  vairSgya  rather,  the  shaking  off  of  all 
that  tics  the  Self  to  ibis  body  or  Ibis  hfe. 

'  The  founeen  worlds  in  the  egg  of  Brahman.    Comm.    Some   | 
hold  that  he  who  enters  on  this  path,  and  becomes  deity,  does  not  j 
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2.  And  with  regard  to  this  they  say:  *If a  man 
obtains  the  other  world  in  this  form  (by  meditating 
on  the  pr4«a,  breath,  which  is  the  uktha,  the  hymn 
of  the  mahivrata),  then  in  what  form  does  he  obtain 
this  world '  ? ' 

3.  Here  the  blood  of  the  woman  is  a  form  of 
Agni  (fire) ;  therefore  no  one  should  despise  it.  And 
the  seed  of  the  man  is  a  form  of  Aditya  (sun) ; 
therefore  no  one  should  despise  it.  This  self  (the 
woman)  gives  her  self  (skin,  blood,  and  flesh)  to 
that  self  (fat,  bone,  and  marrow),  and  that  self 
(man)  gives  his  self  (fat,  bone,  and  marrow)  to  this 
self  (skin,  blood,  and  flesh).  Thus  *  these  two  frow 
together.  In  this  form  (belonging  to  the  woman 
and  to  fire)  he  goes  to  that  world  (belonging  to  the 
man  and  the  sun),  and  in  that  form  (belonging  to 
man  and  the  sun)  he  goes  to  this  world  (belonging 
to  the  woman  and  to  fire  ®). 

Eighth  Khanda. 

i.  Here  (with  regard  to  obtaining  Hira«yagarbhai 
there  are  these  .Slokas : 

arrive  at  final  liberation.  Others,  however,  show  that  this  identifica- 
tion with  the  uktha,  and  through  it  with  the  prS«a  (breath)  and 
Hirawyagarbha,  is  provisional  only^  and  intended  to  prepare  the 
mind  of  the  worshipper  for  the  reception  of  the  highest  knowledge 
of  Brahman. 

*  The  last  line  on  page  246  should,  I  think,  be  the  penultimate 
line  of  page  247. 

•  The  body  consists  of  six  elements,  and  is  hence  called  shi/- 
kaujika.  Of  these,  three  having  a  white  appearance  (fat,  bone, 
and  marrow),  come  from  the  sun  and  from  man;  three  having 
a  red  appearance,  come  from  fire  and  from  the  woman. 

■  It  is  well  therefore  to  shake  off  this  body,  and  by  meditating 
on  the  uktha  to  obtain  identity  with  Hira^yagarbha.    Comm. 
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2.  The  fivefold  body  into  which  the  indestructible 
(pr&^a,  breath)  enters,  that  body  which  the  harnessed 
horses  (the  senses)  draw  about,  that  body  where  the 
true  of  the  true  (the  highest  Brahman)  follows  after, 
in  that  body  (of  the  worshipper)  all  gods  *  become 
one. 

3.  That  body  into  which  goes  the  indestnictible 
(the  breath)  which  we  have  joined  (in  meditation)', 
proceeding  from  the  indestructible  (the  highest 
Brahman),  that  body  which  the  harnessed  horses 
(the  senses)  draw  about,  that  body  where  the 
true  of  the  true  follows  after,  in  that  body  all  gods 
become  one. 

4.  After  separating  themselves  from  the  Yes  and 
No  of  language,  and  of  all  that  is  hard  and  cruel, 
poets  have  discovered  (what  they  sought  for) ;  de- 
pendent on  names  they  rejoiced  in  what  had  been 
revealed  *. 

5.  That  in  which  the  poets  rejoiced  (the  revealed 
nature  of  prdwa,  breath),  in  it  the  gods  exist  all 
joined  together.  Having  driven  away  evil  by  means 
of  that  Brahman  (which  is  hidden  in  pr4;^a),  the 
enlightened  man  goes  to  the  Svarga  world  (becomes 
one  with  Hira«yagarbha  ^  the  universal  spirit). 

6.  No  one  wishing  to  describe  him  (pr&«a,  breath) 
by  speech,  describes  him  by  calling  him  *  woman,' 
*  neither  woman  nor  man,'  or  *  man '  (all  such  names 
applying  only  to  the  material  body,  and  not  to  pr4«a 
or  breath). 

^  The  worshipper  identifies  himself  by  meditation  with  prd«a, 
breath,  which  comprehends  all  gods.  These  gods  (Agni  and  the 
rest)  appear  in  the  forms  of  speech,  &c.  Comm. 

'  The  prfina,  breath,  and  their  identity  with  it  through  meditation 
or  worship.  Comm. 

'  Sarv&hammini  hira»yagarbha  iti  xrute^  Comm. 
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7.  Brahman  (as  hidden  beneath  pr&fis)  is  called 
the  A }  and  the  I  (ego)  is  gone  there  (the  worshipper 
should  know  that  he  is  uktha  and  pr&na). 

8.  This  becomes  perfect  as  a  thousand  of  Br/hatl 
verses,  and  of  that  hymn,  perfect  with  a  thousand 
Brihditi  verses,  there  are  36,000  syllables.  So  many 
are  also  the  thousands  of  days  of  human  life  ^  By 
means  of  the  syllable  of  life  (the  a)  alone  (which  is 
contained  in  that  thousand  of  hymns)  does  a  man 
obtain  the  day  of  life  (the  mahdvrata  day,  which  com- 
pletes the  number  of  the  days  in  the  Gavimayana 
sacrifice),  and  by  means  of  the  day  of  life  (he 
obtains)  the  syllable  of  life. 

9.  Now  there  is  a  chariot  of  the  god  (prSwa) 
destroying  all  desires  (for  the  worlds  of  Indra,  the 
moon,  the  earth,  all  of  which  lie  below  the  place  of 
Hira^yagarbha).  Its  front  part  (the  point  of  the 
two  shafts  of  the  carriage  where  the  yoke  is  fastened) 
is  speech,  its  wheels  the  ears,  the  horses  the  eyes, 
the  driver  the  mind.  PrS^a  (breath)  mounts  that 
chariot  (and  on  it,  i.  e.  by  means  of  meditating  on 
Pr^a,  he  reaches  Hirawyagarbha). 

10.  This  has  been  said  bya/?/shi  (Rv.  X,39, 12): — 

11.  *Come  hither  on  that  which  is  quicker  than 
mind,'  and  (Rv.  VIII,  73,  2)  *Come  hither  on  that 
which  is  quicker  than  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,'  yea, 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye*. 


*  Cf.  II,  2,  4,  4. 

^  The  commentator  remarks  that  the  worship  and  meditation  on 
the  uktha  as  prd/ia,  as  here  taught,  is  different  from  the  pr4»avidya, 
the  knowledge  of  prdna,  taught  in  the  Al'iiandogya,  the  Brihadara- 
nyaka,  &c.,  where  pra;/a  or  life  is  represented  as  tlie  object  of 
meditation,  without  any  reference  to  the  uktha  or  other  portions 
of  the  Mahdvrata  ceremony.     He  enjoins  that  the  meditation  on 
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the  uktha  as  pribta  should  be  continued  till  the  desired  result,  the 
identification  of  the  worshipper  with  pri»a,  is  realised,  and  that 
it  should  aflerwards  be  repeated  until  death,  because  otherwise  the 
impression  might  vanish,  and  the  reward  of  becoming  a  god,  and 
going  to  the  gods,  be  lost  Nor  is  the  worship  to  be  confined  to  the 
time  of  the  sacrifice,  the  MahSvrata,  only,  but  it  has  to  .be  repeated 
mentally  during  life.  There  are  neither  certain  postures  required  for 
it,  nor  certain  times  and  places.  At  the  time  of  death,  however,  he 
who  has  become  perfect  in  this  meditation  on  uktha,  as  the  emblem 
of  pr&na,  will  have  his  reward.  Up  to  a  certain  point  his  fate  will  be 
the  same  as  that  of  other  people.  The  activiQr  of  the  senses  will 
be  absorbed  in  the  mind,  the  activity  of  the  mind  in  breath,  breath 
in  the  activity  of  life,  life  with  breath  in  the  five  elements,  fire,  Ac, 
and  these  five  elements  will  be  absorbed  up  to  their  seed  in  the 
Faramitman  or  Highest  Self.  This  ends  the  old  birth.  But  then 
the  subtile  body,  having  been  absorbed  in  the  Highest  Self,  rises 
again  in  the  lotus  of  the  heart,  and  passing  out  by  the  channel  of 
the  head,  reaches  a  ray  of  the  sun,  whether  by  day  or  by  night, 
and  goes  at  the  nordiern  or  southern  course  of  the  sun  to  the 
road  of  Ar^s  or  light.  That  Ar^s,  light,  and  other  powers  carry 
him  on,  and  led  by  these  he  reaches  the  Brahma-loka,  where  he 
creates  to  himself  every  kind  of  enjoyment,  according  to  his  wish. 
He  may  create  for  himself  a  material  body  and  enjoy  all  sorts 
of  pleasures,  as  if  in  a  state  of  waking,  or  he  may,  without  such 
a  body,  enjoy  all  pleasures  in  mind  only,  as  if  in  a  dream.  And  as 
he  creates  these  various  bodies  according  to  his  wish,  he  creates 
also  living  souls  in  each,  endowed  with  the  internal  organs  of 
mind,  and  moves  about  in  them,  as  he  pleases.  In  fact  this  world 
is  the  same  for  the  devotee  (yogin)  and  for  the  Highest  Self, 
except  that  creative  power  belongs  truly  to  the  latter  only.  At 
last  the  devotee  gains  the  highest  knowledge,  that  of  the  Highest 
Self  in  himself,  and  then,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Brahma-loka, 
he  obtains  complete  freedom  with  Brahman. 
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FOURTH   ADHYAYA. 
First  Khanda. 

With  this  adhy&ya  begins  the  real  Upanishad,  best  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Aitareya-upanishad,  and  often  separately  edited, 
commented  on,  and  translated.  If  treated  separately,  what  we 
call  the  fourth  adhy&ya  of  the  second  Ara^iyaka,  becomes  the  first 
^hydya  of  the  Upanishad,  sometimes  also,  by  counting  all  adhyiyas 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Aitareya-iranyaka,  the  ninth.  The 
divisions  adopted  by  Sdyana,  who  explains  the  Upanishad  as  part 
of  the  Aranyaka,  and  by  iSankara,  who  explains  it  independently, 
vary,  though  Sdya^a  states  that  he  follows  in  his  commentary  on 
the  Upanishad  the  earlier  commentary  of  ^afikara.  I  have  given 
the  divisions  adopted  by  Sdya^a,  and  have  marked  those  of  .Sahkara's 
by  figures  in  parentheses,  placed  at  the  end  of  each  paragraph. 
The  difference  between  this  Upanishad  and  the  three  preceding 
adhySyas  is  easily  perceived.  Hitherto  the  answer  to  the  question. 
Whence  this  world  ?  had  been.  From  Priwa,  pra«a  meaning  breath 
and  life,  which  was  looked  upon  for  a  time  as  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  all  that  is.  From  a  psychological  point  of  view  this  prd»a 
is  the  conscious  self  (pra^dtman) ;  in  a  more  mythological  form  it 
appears  as  Hira«yagarbha,  *  the  golden  germ/  sometimes  even  as 
Indra.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  prdwavidyi,  or  life- 
knowledge,  to  show  that  the  living  principle  in  us  is  the  same  as 
the  living  principle  in  the  sun,  and  that  by  a  recognition  of  their 
identity  and  of  the  true  nature  of  prd«a,  the  devotee,  or  he  who  has 
rightly  meditated  on  pri;ia  during  his  life,  enters  after  death  into 
the  world  of  Hirawyagarbha. 

This  is  well  expressed  in  the  Kaushttaki-upanishad  III,  2,  where 
Indra  says  to  Pratardana :  '  I  am  Pra/^a ;  meditate  on  me  as  the 
conscious  self  (pra^fidtman),  as  life,  as  immortality.  Life  is  prdna, 
prdna  is  life.  Immortality  is  prd«a,  prd/ia  is  immortality.  By 
prd/ra  he  obtains  immortality  in  the  other  world,  by  knowledge 
(pra^i)  true  conception.  Prd;ia  is  consciousness  (pra^Sa),  con- 
sciousness is  pri»a.' 

This,  however,  though  it  may  have  satisfied  the  mind  of  the 
Brahmans  for  a  time,  was  not  a  final  solution.  That  final  solution 
of  the  proMcm  not  simply  of  life,  but  of  existence,  is  given  in  the 
Upanishad  which  teaches  that  Atman,  tlie  Self,  and  not  Pra/ta, 
Life,  is  the  last  and  only  cause  of  everything.    In  some  places  this 
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doctrine  is  laid  down  in  all  its  simplicity.  Our  true  self,  it  is  said, 
has  its  true  being  in  the  Highest  Self  only.  In  other  passages, 
however,  and  pearly  in  the  whole  of  this  Upanishad,  this  simple 
doctrine  is  mixed  up  with  much  that  is  mythological,  fanciful,  and 
absurd,  arthavSda,  as  the  ccnnmentators  call  it;  but  as  it  might 
often  be  more  truly  called,  anarthavSda,  and  it  is  only  towards  the 
end  that  the  identity  of  the  self-conscious  self  with  the  Highest 
Self  or  Brahman  is  clearly  enuntiated. 

Adoration  to  the  Highest  Self.     Hari,  Om ! 

1 .  Verily,  in  the  beginning  ^  all  this  was  Self,  one 
only ;  there  was  nothing  else  blinking  *  whatsoever. 

2.  He  thought:  ' Shall  I  send  forth  worlds ?'  (i) 
He  sent  forth  these  worlds, 

3.  Ambhas  (water),  Marlii  (light),  Mara  (mortal), 
and  Ap  (water). 

4.  That  Ambhas  (water)  is  above  the  heaven,  and 
it  is  heaven,  the  support.  The  Marl^is  (the  lights)  are 
the  sky.  The  Mara  (mortal)  is  the  earth,  and  the 
waters  under  the  earth  are  the  Ap  world  ^  (2) 

*  Before  the  creation.  Comm. 

'  Blinking,  mishat,  i.  e.  living ;  cf.  Rv.  X,  190,  2,  vlrvasya  mishato 
va^t,  the  lord  of  all  living.  Siy^ina,  seems  to  take  mishat  as  a 
3rd  pers.  sing. 

'  The  names  of  the  four  worlds  are  peculiar.  Ambhas  means 
water,  and  is  the  name  given  to  the  highest  world,  the  waters  above 
the  heaven,  and  heaven  itself.  Marias  are  rays,  here  used  as  a 
name  of  the  sky,  antariksha.  Mara  means  dying,  and  the  earth 
is  called  so,  because  all  creatures  living  there  must  die.  Ap  is 
water,  here  explained  as  the  waters  under  the  earth.  The  usual 
division  of  the  world  is  threefold,  earth,  sky,  and  heaven.  Here  it 
is  fourfold,  the  fourth  division  being  the  water  round  the  earth,  or, 
as  the  commentator  says,  under  the  earth.  Ambhas  was  probably 
intended  for  the  highest  heaven  (dyaus),  and  was  then  explained 
both  as  what  is  above  the  heaven  and  as  heaven  itself,  the  support 
If  we  translate,  like  iSahkara  and  Colebrooke,  'the  water  is  the 
region  above  the  heaven  yrhich  heaven  upholds,'  we  should  lose 
heaven  altogether,  yet  heaven,  as  the  third  with  sky  and  earth,  is 
essential  in  the  Indian  view  of  the  world. 
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5.  He  thought :  '  There  are  these  worlds ;  shall  I 
send  forth  guardians  of  the  worlds  ? ' 

He  then  formed  the  Purusha  (the  person)  S  taking 
him  forth  from  the  water  ^.  (3) 

6.  He  brooded  on  him ',  and  when  that  person  had 
thus  been  brooded  on^  a  mouth  burst  forth  *  like  an 
egg.  From  the  mouth  proceeded  speech,  from 
speech  Agni  (fire)*. 

Nostrils  burst  forth.  From  the  nostrils  pro- 
ceeded scent  (prd«a)  ®,  from  scent  Vdyu  (air). 

Eyes  burst  forth.  From  the  eyes  proceeded 
sight,  from  sight  Aditya  (sun). 

Ears  burst  forth.  From  the  ears  proceeded  hear- 
ing, from  hearing  the  Di^  (quarters  of  the  world). 

Skin  burst  forth.  From  the  skin  proceeded  hairs 
(sense  of  touch),  from  the  hairs  shrabs  and  trees. 

The  heart  burst  forth.  From  the  heart  proceeded 
mind,  from  mind  Aandramas  (moon). 

The  navel  burst  forth.  From  the  navel  proceeded 
the  Ap4na  (the  down-breathing)'',  from  Apdna  death. 

*  Purusha ;  an  embodied  being,  Colebrooke ;  a  being  of  human 
shape,  R5er;  purushikdram  vira/pi/i^am,  Sayamu 

*  According  to  the  commentator,  from  the  five  elements,  begin- 
ning with  water.     That  person  is  meant  for  the  Viri^. 

'  Tap,  as  the  commentator  observes,  does  not  mean  here  and  in 
similar  passages  to  perform  austerities  (tapas),  such  as  the  Krikk^vB,, 
the  A'dndrdyawa,  &c.,  but  to  conceive  and  to  will  and  to  create  by 
mere  will.  I  have  translated  it  by  brooding,  though  this  expresses 
a  part  only  of  the  meaning  expressed  by  tap. 

*  Literally,  was  opened. 

*  Three  things  are  always  distinguished  here — the  place  of  each 
sense,  the  instrument  of  the  sense,  and  the  presiding  deity  of  the 
sense. 

*  Pr^«a,  i.  e.  ghr&«ertdriya,  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
prS^a,  the  up-breathing,  one  of  the  five  prawas,  and  likewise  from 
the  prd/ia  as  the  principle  of  life. 

^  The  Apina,  down-breathing,  is  generally  one  of  the  five  vital  airs 
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The  generative  organ  burst  forth.  From  the 
organ  proceeded  seed,  from  seed  water.  (4) 

Second  Khanda. 

1.  Those  deities  (devati),  Agni  and  the  rest,  after 
they  had  been  sent  forth,  fell  into  this  great  ocean  K 

Then  he  (the  Self)  besieged  him,  (the  person) 
with  hunger  and  thirst. 

2.  The  deities  then  (tormented  by  hunger  and 
thirst)  spoke  to  him  (the  Self) :  *  Allow  us  a  place 
in  which  we  may  rest  and  eat  food^.'  (i) 

He  led  a  cow  towards  them  (the  deities).  They 
said :  'This  is  not  enough.'  He  led  a  horse  towards 
them.     They  said  :  '  This  is  not  enough.'  (2) 

He  led  man  ^  towards  them.  Then  they  said :  *  Well 
done  *,  indeed.'     Therefore  man  is  well  done. 

3.  He  said  to  them :  *  Enter,  each  according  to 
his  place.'  (3) 

4.  Then  Agni  (fire),  having  become  speech,  en- 
tered the  mouth.  V4yu  (air),  having  become  scent, 
entered  the  nostrils.  Aditya  (sun),  having  become 
sight,  entered  the  eyes.  The  Di^  (regions),  having 
become  hearing,  entered  the  ears.  The  shrubs  and 
trees,  having  become  hairs,  entered  the  skin.  Aan- 
dramas  (the  moon),  having  become  mind,  entered 

which  are  supposed  to  keep  the  body  alive.    In  our  place,  however, 
apana  is  deglutition  and  digestion,  as  'vi'e  shall  see  in  II,  4,  3,  10. 

*  They  fell  back  into  that  universal  being  from  whence  they  had 
sprang,  the  first  created  person,  the  Vir§^.  Or  they  fell  into  the 
world,  the  last  cause  of  which  is  ignorance. 

*  To  eat  food  is  explained  to  mean  to  perceive  the  objects  which 
correspond  to  the  senses,  presided  over  by  the  various  deities. 

'  Here  purusha  is  different  from  the  first  purasha,  the  universal 
person.     It  can  only  be  intended  for  intelligent  man. 

*  Sukrila,  well  done,  virtue ;  or,  if  taken  for  svaknU,  self-made. 
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the  heart.  Death,  having  become  down-^brcathing, 
entered  the  navel.  The  waters,  having  become 
seed,  entered  the  generative  organ.  (4) 

5.  Then  Hunger  and  Thirst  spoke  to  him  (the 
Self)  :  *  Allow  us  two  (a  place).'  He  said  to  them : 
*  I  assign  you  to  those  very  deities  there,  I  make 
you  co-partners  with  them.'  Therefore  to  whatever 
deity  an  oblation  is  offered,  hunger  and  thirst  are 
co-partners  in  it.  (5) 

Third  Khanda. 

1.  He  thought :  *  There  are  these  worlds  and  the 
guardians  of  the  worlds.  Let  me  send  forth  food 
for  them.'  (i) 

He  brooded  over  the  waters  From  the  water 
thus  brooded  on,  matter^  (mftrti)  was  born.  And 
that  matter  which  was  born,  that  verily  was 
food^  (2) 

2.  When  this  food  (the  object  matter)  had  thus 
been  sent  forth,  it  wished  to  flee  *,  crying  and  turn- 
ing away.  He  (the  subject)  tried  to  grasp  it  by 
speech.  He  could  not  grasp  it  by  speech.  If  he 
had  grasped  it  by  speech,  man  would  be  satisfied  by 
naming  food.  (3) 

He  tried  to  grasp  it  by  scent  (breath).  He  could 
not  grasp  it  by  scent.  If  he  had  grasped  it  by  scent, 
man  would  be  satisfied  by  smelling  food.  (4) 

He  tried  to  grasp  it  by  the  eye.     He  could  not 

*  The  water,  as  mentioned  before,  or  the  five  elements. 

'  Mtoi,  for  mCinti,  form,  Colebrooke ;  a  being  of  organised  form, 
Rder ;  vrihiyav&diriipd  mfishakddiriipd  ^a  miirti^,  i.  e.  vegetable  food 
for  men,  animal  food  for  cats,  &c. 

'  Ofifered  food,  i.  e.  objects  for  the  Devat&s  and  the  senses  in 
the  body. 

*  Atya^ghi/nsat,  atixayena  hantu/v  gantum  ai^^^t     Sdyana. 
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grasp  it  by  the  eye.  If  he  had  grasped  it  by  the 
eye,  man  would  be  satisfied  by  seeing  food.  (5) 

He  tried  to  grasp  it  by  the  ear.  He  could  not 
grasp  it  by  the  ear.  If  he  had  grasped  it  by  the  ear, 
man  would  be  satisfied  by  hearing  food.  (6) 

He  tried  to  grasp  it  by  the  skin.  He  could  not 
grasp  it  by  the  skin.  If  he  had  grasped  it  by  the 
skin,  man  would  be  satisfied  by  touching  food.  (7) 

He  tried  to  grasp  it  by  the  mind.  He  could  not 
grasp  it  by  the  mind.  If  he  had  grasped  it  by  the 
mind,  man  would  be  satisfied  by  thinking  food.  (8) 

He  tried  to  grasp  it  by  the  generative  organ. 
He  could  not  grasp  it  by  the  organ.  If  he  had 
grasped  it  by  the  organ,  man  would  be  satisfied  by 
sending  forth  food.  (9) 

He  tried  to  grasp  it  by  the  down-breathing  (the 
breath  which  helps  to  swallow  food  through  the 
mouth  and  to  carry  it  off  through  the  rectum,  the 
pAyvindriya).     He  got  it. 

3.  Thus  it  is  V&yu  (the  getter  ^)  who  lays  hold  of 
food,  and  the  V&yu  is  verily  Anndyu  (he  who  gives 
life  or  who  lives  by  food).  (10) 

4.  He  thought :  *  How  can  all  this  be  without  me  ?' 

5.  And  then  he  thought :  *  By  what  way  shall  I 
get  there 2?' 

6.  And  then  he  thought :  *  If  speech  names,  if 
scent  smells,  if  the  eye  sees,  if  the  ear  hears,  if  the 
skin  feels,  if  the  mind  thinks,  if  the  off-breathing 
digests,  if  the  organ  sends  forth,  then  what 
am  I?'  (11) 

*  An  attempt  to  derive  viyu  from  vl,  to  get. 

*  Or,  by  which  of  the  two  ways  shall  I  get  in,  the  one  way  being 
from  the  top  of  the  foot  (cf.  Ait  Ar.  II,  i,  4,  i),  the  other  from 
the  skull?    Comm. 

[3]  R 
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7.  Then  opening  the  suture  of  the  skull,  he  got  1 
in  by  that  door. 

8.  That  door  is  called  the  VidWti  (tearing  asun-  | 
der),  the  NSndana  {the  place  of  bliss). 

9.  There  are  three  dwelling-places  for  him,  three  1 
dreams ;    this  dwelling-place  (the  eye),   this  dwell-  ■■ 
ing-place     (the    throat),     this    dwelling-place     (the 
heart)'.  (12) 

10.  When  born  (when  the  Highest  Stlf  had  en-  j 
tered  the  body)  he  looked  through  all  things,  in  1 
order  to  see  whether  anything  wished  to  proclaim 
here  another  (Self).  He  saw  this  person  only  (him-  I 
.self)  as  the  widely  spread  Brahman.  '  I  saw  it,"  thus  [ 
he  said^;  (13) 

Therefore  he  was  Ida»f-dra  (seeing  this). 

11.  Being  Idawdra  by  name,  they  call  him  Indra  J 
mysteriously.     For  the   Devas  love  mystery,  yea, 
they  love  mystery.  {14) 

'  Passages  like  iliis  must  always  have  required  an  oral  inlerpreia- 
lion,  bui  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  explanation  given  in 
the  commentaries  represents  really  the  old  traditional  interpretation. 
Siyana  explains  the  three  dwelling-places  as  the  right  eye,  in  a  slate 
of  waking ;  as  the  throat,  in  a  state  of  dreaming ;  as  the  heart,  in  a 
state  of  profound  sleep.  .Sahkara  explains  them  as  the  right  eye, 
the  inner  mind,  and  the  ether  in  the  heart.  SSyana  allows  another 
interpretation  of  the  three  dwelling-places  being  the  body  of  the 
father,  the  body  of  the  mother,  and  one's  own  body.  The  three 
dreams  or  sleeps  he  explains  by  waking,  dreaming,  and  profound 
sleep,  and  he  remarks  that  waking  too  is  called  a  dream  as  com- 
pared with  the  true  awakening,  which  is  the  knowledge  of  Brahman. 
In  the  last  sentence  the  speaker,  when  repeating  three  times  '  this 
dwelling-place,'  is  supposed  to  point  to  his  right  eye,  the  throat, 
and  the  heart.  This  interpretation  is  supported  by  a  passage  in 
the  Brahma-upanishad,  Nctre  ^Sgarita«  vidySt  kanMe  svapnan 
sam&dijet,  susbuptam  hr;'dayasya  tu. 

*  In  this  passage,  which  is  very  obscure,  i'ankara  fails  us,  either 
because,  as  Ananda^ aina  says,  he  thought  the  text  was  too  easy  to 
require  any  explanation,  or  because  the  writers  of  the  MSS.  left  out 
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FIFTH   ADHYAYA. 
First  Khajvda. 

1.  Let  the  women  who  are  with  child  move  away' ! 

2.  Verily,  from  the  beginning  he  (the  self)  is  in 
man  as  a  germ,  which  is  called  seed. 

3.  This  (seed),  which  is  strength  gathered  from 
all  the  limbs  of  the  body,  he  (the  man)  bears  as  self 
in  his  self  (body).  When  he  commits  the  seed  to 
the  woman,  then  he  (the  father)  causes  it  to  be 
born.     That  is  his  first  birth,  (i) 

4.  That  seed  becomes  the  self  of  the  woman,  as 

the  passage.  Anaoda^ana  explains:  'He  looked  ihrough  all 
creatures,  he  identified  himself  with  them,  and  thought  he  was 
a  man,  blind,  happy,  &c. ;  or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  expressed,  he 
developed  forms  and  names.  And  how  did  this  mistake  arise? 
Because  he  did  not  see  the  other,  the  true  Self;'  or  literally,  'Did 
he  see  the  other  Self?'  which  is  only  a  figure  of  speech  to  convey 
the  meaning  that  he  did  not  see  it.  The  particle  iti  is  then  to 
be  taken  in  a  causal  sense,  (i.e.  be  did  so.  because  what  else  could 
he  have  wished  to  proclaim  ?)  But  he  allows  another  explanation, 
viz.  '  He  considered  all  beings,  whether  they  existed  by  themselves 
or  not,  and  afler  having  considered,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
What  shall  I  call  different  from  the  true  Self?'  The  real  difficulties, 
however,  are  not  removed  by  these  explanations.  First  of  all,  we 
expect  vSvadisham  before  iti,  and  secondly,  unless  anyam  refers  to 
SlmSnam,  we  expect  anyad.  My  own  translation  is  literal,  but 
I  am  not  certain  that  it  conveys  the  true  meaning.  One  might 
understand  it  as  implying  lliat  the  Self  looked  aboui  ihrough  all 
things,  in  order  to  find  out,  '  What  does  wish  to  proclaim  here 
another  Self?'  ,\rd  when  he  saw  there  was  noihing  which  did 
not  come  from  himsetf,  then  he  recognised  thai  the  Purusha,  the 
person  he  had  sent  forth,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  person  he  had 
created,  was  the  developed  Bmhman,  was  the  Atman,  was  him- 
self. SdyaMa  explains  vSvadishal  by  vadishySmi,  but  before  iti  the 
third  person  cannot  well  refer  to  the  subject  of  vyaikshat. 

'  Some  MSS.  begin  this  adhyaya  with  the   sentence  apakrS- 
mantu  garbhinyaA,  may  the  women  who  are  with  child  walk  away ! 
counted  as  a  paragraph. 
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if  one  of  her  own  limbs.     Therefore  it  does  not 
injure  her. 

5.  She  nourishes  his  (her  husband's)  self  (the 
son)  within  her.  (2)  She  who  nourishes,  is  to  be 
nourished. 

6.  The  woman  bears  the  germ.  He  (the  father) 
elevates  the  child  even  before  the  birth,  and  imme- 
diately after  K 

7.  When  he  thus  elevates  the  child  both  before 
and  after  his  birth,  he  really  elevates  his  own  self, 

8.  For  the  continuation  of  these  worlds  (men). 
For  thus  are  these  worlds  continued. 

9.  This  is  his  second  birth.  (3) 

10.  He  (the  son),  being  his  self,  is  then  placed  in 
his  stead  for  (the  performance  of)  all  good  works. 

11.  But  his  other  self  (the  father),  having  done 
all  he  has  to  do,  and  having  reached  the  full 
measure  of  his  life,  departs. 

12.  And  departing  from  hence  he  is  born  again. 
That  is  his  third  birth. 

13.  And  this  has  been  declared  by  a  Htshi  (Rv. 

IV,27,  i):(4) 

1 4.  *  While  dwelling  in  the  womb,  I  discovered 
all  the  births  of  these  Devas.  A  hundred  iron 
strongholds  kept  me,  but  I  escaped  quickly  down 
like  a  falcon/ 

15.  Vfimadeva,  lying  in  the  womb,  has  thus  de- 
clared this.  (5) 

And  having  this  knowledge  he  stepped  forth, 
after  this  dissolution  of  the  body,  and  having  ob- 
tained all  his  desires  in  that  heavenly  world,  became 
immortal,  yea,  he  became  immortal.  (6) 

*  By  nourishing  the  mother,  and  by  performing  certain  cere- 
monies both  before  and  after  the  birth  of  a  child. 
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SIXTH  ADHYAYA- 

First  Khaatda. 

1 .  Let  the  women  go  back  to  their  place. 

2.  Who  is  he  whom  *  we  meditate  on  as  the  Self? 
Which  Ms  the  Self? 

3.  That  by  which  we  see  (form),  that  by  which 
we  hear  (sound),  that  by  which  we  perceive  smells, 
that  by  which  we  utter  speech,  that  by  which  we 
distinguish  sweet  and  not  sweet,  (i)  and  what  comes 
from  the  heart  and  the  mind,  namely,  perception, 
command,  understanding,  knowledge,  wisdom,  seeing, 
holding,  thinking,  considering,  readiness  (or  suf- 
fering), remembering,  conceiving,  willing,  breathing, 
loving,  desiring? 

4.  No,  all  these  are  various  names  only  of  know- 
ledge (the  true  Self).    (2) 

5.  And  that  Self,  consisting  of  (knowledge),  is 
Brahman  (m.)^  it  is  Indra,  it  is  Pra^pati*.  All 
these  Devas,  these  five  great  element  ,  earth,,  air, 
elher,  water,  fire,  these  and  those  which  are,  as 
it  were,  small  and  mixed  *,  and  seeds  of  this  kind 
and  that  kind,  born  from  eggs,  born  from  the  womb, 
bom  from  heat,  born  from  germs*,  horses,  cows, 
men,  elephants,  and  whatsoever  breathes,  whether 
walking  or  flying,  and  what  is  immoveable — all  that 
is  led  (produced)  by  knowledge  (the  Self). 

6.  It  rests  on  knowledge  (the  Self).     The  world 

'  I  read  ko  yam  instead  of  ko  'yam. 

^  Or,  Which  of  the  two,  the  real  or  the  phenomenal,  the  nirupi- 
dhika  or  sopadhika  ? 

'  Hira^yagarbha.    Comm.  *  Vir^.    Comm. 

*  Serpents,  Ac,  says  the  commentary. 

•  Cf.  Kh,  Up.  VI,  3,  I,  where  the  sveda^  bom  from  heat  or 
perspiration,  are  not  mentioned. 
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is  led  (produced)  by  knowledge  (die  Self).     Know- 
ledge is  its  caused 

7.  Knowledge  is  Brahman.  (3) 

8.  He  (V&madeva),  having  by  this  conscious  self 
stepped  forth  from  this  worlds  and  having  obtained 
all  desires  in  that  heavenly  world,  became  immortal, 
yea,  he  became  immortal     Thus  it  is,  Om.  (4) 

SEVENTH  ADHYAYA^. 

First  Kuanda. 

I.  My  speech  rests  in  the  mind,  my  mind  rests  in 
speech  ^  Appear  to  me  (thou,  the  Highest  Self) ! 
You  (speech  and  mind)  are  the  two  pins  *  (that  hold 
the  wheels)  of  the  Veda.  May  what  I  have  learnt 
not  forsake  me  *.  I  join  day  and  night  with  what  I 
have  learnt  \  I  shall  speak  of  the  real,  I  shall  speak 
the  true.  May  this  protect  me,  may  this  protect 
the  teacher !  May  it  protect  me,  may  it  protect  the 
teacTier,  yea,  the  teacher! 

^  We  have  no  words  to  distinguish  between  pra^ila,  state  of 
knowing,  and  pn^dna,  act  of  knowing.  Both  are  names  of  the 
Highest  Brahman,  which  is  the  beginning  and  end  (pratishMd)  of 
everything  that  exists  or  seems  to  exist. 

*  This  seventh  adhySya  contains  a  propitiatory  prayer  (xdntikaro 
mantra^).  It  is  frequently  left  out  in  the  MSS.  which  contain  the 
Aitareya-upanishad  with  «Sknkara's  commentary,  and  Dr.  Rder  has 
omitted  it  in  his  edition.  S&ya^ia  explains  it  in  his  commentary  on 
the  Aitareya-ira/iyaka ;  and  in  one  MS.  of  «9ahkara's  commentary 
on  the  Aitareya-upanishad,  which  is  in  my  possession,  the  seventh 
adhy&ya  is  added  with  the  commentary  of  Mddhavdmdtya,  the 
A^^pdlaka  of  Virabukka-mah&r^ii. 

*  The  two  depend  on  each  other. 

^  A^i,  explamed  by  the  commentator  as  ftnayanasamartha. 
»  Cf.  ITh.  Up.  IV,  2,  6. 

*  I  repeat  it  day  and  night  so  that  I  may  not  forget  it 


THIRD    ARAiVYAKA^ 

FIRST  ADHYAyA. 

First  Khanda. 

1.  Next  follows  the  Upanishad  of  the  Sa;«hit&  \ 

2.  The  former  half  is  the  earth,  the  latter  half 
the  heaven,  their  union  the  air  \  thus  says  Mkndu- 
keya ;  their  union  is  the  ether,  thus  did  M&kshavya 
teach  it 

3.  That  air  is  not  considered*  independent*, 
therefore  I  do  not  agree  with  his  (Ma/w?6ka*s) 
son. 

4.  Verily,  the  two  are  the  same,  therefore  air  is 

^  This  last  portion  of  the  Upanishad  is  found  in  the  MS.  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Btihler  in  Kashmir,  and  described  by  him  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1877, 
p.  36.  I  have  collated  it,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  read  it, 
many  lines  being  either  broken  ofif  altogether,  or  almost  entirely 
obliterated. 

'  Ssanldti  is  the  sacred  text  in  which  all  letters  are  closely 
joined.  The  joining  together  of  two  letters  is  called  their  ssLtnliitSi ; 
the  first  letter  of  a  joined  group  the  piirvarftpa  (n.),  the  second  the 
uttarar(!ipa.  For  instance,  in  agnim  tie  the  m  is  pQrvar(!ipa,  the 
t  uttarariipa,  and  mt  their  sajnhiti  or  union. 

'  As  in  worshipping  the  5alagr&ma  stone,  we  really  worship 
Vishnu,  so  we  ought  to  perceive  the  esirth,  the  heaven,  and  the  air 
when  we  pronounce  the  first  and  the  second  letters  of  a  group, 
and  that  group  itself. 

^  Mene  has  here  been  taken  as  3rd  pers.  sing.  perf.  passive.  The 
commentator,  however,  explains  it  as  an  active  verb,  nij^itav&n. 

^  Because  it  is  included  in  the  ether,  not  the  ether  in  the  air. 
Comm. 
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considered  independent,  thus  says  Agastya.     For  it 
is  the  same,  whether  they  say  air  or  ether  \ 

5.  So  far  with  reference  to  deities  (mythologically); 
now  with  reference  to  the  body  (physiologically) : 

6.  The  former  half  is  speech,  the  latter  half  is 
mind,  their  union  breath  (prS;fa),  thus  says  .Sfkravlra  * 
MindukeyB.. 

7.  But  his  eldest  son  said :  The  former  half  is 
mind,  the  latter  half  speech.  For  .we  first  conceive 
with  the  mind  indeed ',  and  then  we  utter  with  speech. 
Therefore  the  former  half  is  indeed  mind,  the  latter 
half  speech,  but  their  union  is  really  breath. 

8.  Verily,  it  is  the  same  with  both,  the  father 
(Mfiwflfukeya)  and  the  son*. 

9.  This  (meditation  as  here  described),  joined* 
with  mind,  speech,  and  breath,  is  (like)  a  chariot 
drawn  by  two  horses  and  one  horse  between  them 
(prash/Ivdhana). 

10.  And  he  who  thus  knows  this  union,  becomes 
united  with  offspring,  cattle,  fame,  glory  of  coun- 
tenance, and  the  world  of  Svarga.  He  lives  his 
full  age. 

1 1.  Now  all  this  comes  from  the  "M&nclukeyas. 

Second   Kuanda. 

I.  Next  comes  the  meditation  as  taught  by 
5akalya. 

^  Bolh  views  are  tenable,  for  it  is  not  ilie  actual  air  and  ethrr 
Mliich  are  meditated  on,  but  their  names,  as  declared  and  explained 
in  this  peculiar  act  of  worship.  We  should  read  aklrar^eti,  a  reading 
confirmed  both  by  the  commentary  and  by  the  Kashmir  MS. 

'  The  man  among  heroes.    Comm. 

'  The  Kashmir  MS.  reads  manasaivagre. 

*  Both  \dew.s  arc  admissible.    Comm. 

'  Prd//asa///hita/i,  Kashmir  MS. 
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2.  The  first  half  is  the  earth,  the  second  half 
heaven,  their  uniting  the  rain,  the  uniter  Paiyanya  ^ 

3.  And  so  it  is  when  he  (Par/anya)  rains  thus 
strongly,  without  ceasing,  day  and  night", 

4.  Then  they  say  also  (in  ordinary  language), 
'Heaven  and  earth  have  come  together/ 

5.  So  much  with  regard  to  the  deities ;  now  with 
regard  to  the  body: — 

6.  Every  man  is  indeed  like  an  egg  \  There  are 
two  halves  *  (of  him),  thus  they  say :  *  This  half  is 
the  earth,  that  half  heaven/  And  there  between 
them  is  the  ether  (the  space  of  the  mouth),  like  the 
ether  between  heaven  and  earth.  In  this  ether  there 
(in  the  mouth)  the  breath  is  fixed,  as  in  that  other 
ether  the  air  is  fixed.  And  as  there  are  those  three 
luminaries  (in  heaven),  there  are  these  three  lumi- 
naries in  man. 

7.  As  there  is  that  sun  in  heaven,  there  is  this 
eye  in  the  head.  As  there  is  that  lightning  in  the 
sky,  there  is  this  heart  in  the  body ;  as  there  is  that 
fire  on  earth,  there  is  this  seed  in  the  member. 

8.  Having  thus  represented  the  self  (body)  as 
the  whole  world,  ^Siikalya  said :  This  half  is  the 
earth,  that  half  heaven. 

9.  He  who  thus  knows  this  union,  becomes 
united  with  offspring,  cattle,  fame,  glory  of  coun- 

*  If  i  is  followed  by  a,  the  i  is  changed  to  y,  and  both  are  united 
as  ya.  Here  a  is  the  cause  which  changes  i  into  y.  Thus  Par- 
^anya,  the  god  of  rain,  is  the  cause  which  unites  earth  and  heaven 
into  rain.    Comm. 

*  When  it  rains  incessantly,  heaven  and  earth  seem  to  be  one  in 
rain. 

^  Andam,  a»^asadr/xam.    Comm. 

*  The  one  half  from  the  feet  to  the  lower  jaw,  the  other  half 
from  the  upper  jaw  to  the  skull.    Comm. 
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tenance,  and  the  world  of  Svarga.     He  lives  his  full 
age. 

Third  Khanda\ 

1.  Next  come  the  reciters  of  the  Nirbhu/a^ 

2.  Nirbh^fa  abides  on  earth,  Pratr/««a  in  heaven, 
the  Ubhayamantare^a  in  the  sky. 

3.  Now,  if  any  one  should  chide  him  who  recites 
the  Nirbhu^,  let  him  answer :  *  Thou  art  fallen  frcMp 
the  two  lower  places  ^'  If  any  one  should  chide 
him  who  recites  the  PratW«;«a,  let  him  answer: 
*  Thou  art  fallen  from  the  two  higher  places  *.'  But 
he  who  recites  the  Ubhayamantare;«a,  there  is  no 
chiding  him. 

4.  For  when  he  turns  out  the  Sandhi  (the  union 
of  words),  that  is  the  form  of  Nirbhu^^* ;  and  when 
he  pronounces  two  syllables  pure  (without  modifica- 
tion), that  is  the  form  of  Pratrf«»a*.    This  comes 


*  Cf.  Rig-veda-pratldkhya,  ed.  Max  MttUer,  p.  iii,  and  Nach- 
trage,  p.  ii. 

*  Nirbhn^(n)  is  tfee  recitation  of  the  Veda  without  intervals, 
therefore  the  same  as  Sa/nhiti.  PratriWiia  is  the  recitation  of  each 
word  by  itself  (pada-pi/i^) ;  Ubhayamantare/ta,  the  between  the 
two,  is  the  intertwining  of  Samhiti  and  Pada-piMa,  the  so-called 
Krama-pd/^a.  By  reciting  the  Sa)»hitd  inattentively,  one  may  use 
foms  which  belong  to  the  Pada-text ;  and  by  reciting  the  Pada  in- 
attontively,  ohe  may  use  forms  which  belong  to  the  Samhiti-text. 
But  in  reciting  the  Krama  both  the  Sa/nhit&  and  Pada  forms  are 
used  together,  and  therefore  mistakes  are  less  likely  to  happen. 

'  From  earth  and  sky.    Cf.  ICA,  Up.  II,  22,  3. 

*  From  the  sky  and  from  heaven. 

*  Nirbhi^fa  may  mean  without  arms,  as  if  the  arms  of  the 
words  were  taken  away,  or  with  two  arms  stretched  out,  the  two 
words  forming,  as  it  were,  two  arms  to  one  body. 

'  Pratri>f»a  means  cut  asunder,  every  word  being  separated  from 
the  others. 
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6rst'.     By  the   Ubhayamantara  {what  is  between 
the  two)  both  are  fulfilled  (both  the  sandhi  and  the  i 
f>ada). 

5.  Let  him  who  wishes  for  proper  food  say  the 
Nirbhu^ ;  let  him  who  wishes  for  Svarga,  say  the 
Pratrmwa;  let  him  who  wishes  for  both  say  the 
Ubhayamantare/Ki. 

6.  Now  if  another  man  (an  enemy)  should  chide  I 
him  who  says  the  Nirbhii^,  let  him  say  to  him: 
'Thou  hast  offended  the  earth,  the  deity;  the  earth, 
the  deity,  will  strike  thee.' 

If  another  man  should  chide  him  who  says  the 
PratWwwa,  let  him  say  to  him  :  '  Thou  hast  offended 
heaven,  the  deity ;  heaven,  the  deity,  will  strike 
thee.' 

If  another  man  should  chide  him  who  says  the 
Ubhayamantare«a,  let  him  say  to  him  :  'Thou  hast  I 
offended  the  sky,  the  deity ;  the  sky,  the  deity,  will 
strike  thee.' 

7.  And  whatever  the  reciter  shall  say  to  one  who 
speaks  to  him  or  does  not  speak  to  him,  depend 
upon  it,  it  will  come  to  pass. 

8.  But  to  a  Brahmana  let  him  not  say  anything 
except  what  is  auspicious. 

9.  Only  he  may  curse  a  Brdhmawa  in  excessive 
wealth '. 

10.  Nay,  not  even  in  excessive  wealth  should  he 
curse  a  Brahmawa,  but  he  should  say. '  I  bow  before 
Br4hma//as,' — thus  says  5'Clravira  Miwi/tlkeya. 


'  The  words  were  first  each  separate,  before  they  were  united 
according  (o  the  laws  of  Sandhi. 

'  He  may  curse  him,  if  he  is  exceeding  rich;  or  he  may  wish   | 
him  the  curse  of  excessive  weaJth ;  or  he  may  curse  him,  if  st 
thing  great  df  rends  on  it. 
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Fourth  Khaa^da. 

1.  Next  follow  the  imprecations '. 

2.  Let  him  know  that  breath^  is  the  beam  (on 
which  the  whole  house  of  the  body  rests). 

3.  If  any  one  (a  Brihma^^  or  another  man) 
should  chide  him,  who  by  meditation  has  become  that 
breath  as  beam  ^,  then,  if  he  thinks  himself  strong, 
he  says :  *  I  grasped  the  breath,  the  beam,  well ; 
thou  dost  not  prevail  against  me  who  have  grasped 
the  breath  as  the  beam/  Let  him  say  to  him : 
*  Breath,  the  beam,  will  forsake  thee,' 

4.  But  if  he  thinks  himself  not  strong,  let  him 
say  to  him :  *  Thou  couldst  not  grasp  him  who 
wishes  to  grasp  the  breath  as  the  beam.  Breath, 
the  beam,  will  forsake  thee.' 

5.  And  whatever  the  reciter  shall  say  to  one  who 
speaks  to  him  or  does  not  speak  to  him,  depend 
upon  it,  it  will  come  to  pass.  But  to  a  Br&hma^^a 
let  him  not  say  anything  except  what  is  auspicious. 
Only  he  may  curse  a  Brahma^^a  in  excessive  wealth. 
Nay,  not  even  in  excessive  wealth  should  he  curse  a 
Brahmawa,  but  he  should  say,  *  I  bow  before  Br&h- 
ma;^as,' — thus  says  ^Sflravlra  MSw/jftikeya. 


^  The  commentator  explains  anuvyahdra,  not  as  imprecations, 
but  as  referring  to  those  who  teach  or  use  the  imprecations,  such 
imprecations  being  necessary  to  guard  against  the  loss  of  the 
benefits  accruing  from  the  meditation  and  worship  here  descril)ed ; 
such  teachers  say  what  follows. 

*  Breath,  the  union  of  mind  and  speech,  as  explained  before. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Sthavira  -Sakalya,  cf.  Ill,  2,  i,  i. 

'  If  he  should  tell  him  that  he  did  not  meditate  on  breath 
properly. 
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Fifth  Khanda. 

1.  Now  those  who  repeat  the  Nirbhu^  say: 

2.  *  The  former  half  ^  is  the  first  syllable,  the  latter 
half  the  second  syllable,  and  the  space  between  the 
first  and  second  halves  is  the  Sa^hit&  (union)/ 

3.  He  who  thus  knows  this  SaiwhitA  (union),  be- 
comes united  with  offspring,  cattle,  fame,  glory  of 
countenance,  and  the  world  of  Svarga.  He  lives 
his  full  age. 

4.  Now  Hrasva  MkndtikeyB,  says:  *We  reciters 
of  Nirbhu^  say,  "  Yes,  the  former  half  is  the  first 
syllable,  and  the  latter  half  the  second  syllable,  but 
the  SaiwhitA  is  the  space  between  the  first  and 
second  halves  in  so  far  as  by  it  one  turns  out  the 
union  (sandhi),  and  knows  what  is  the  accent  and 
what  is  not*,  and  distinguishes  what  is  the  mora 
and  what  is  not."' 

5.  He  who  thus  knows  this  Sa;//hit&  (union),  be- 
comes united  with  offspring,  cattle,  fame,  glory  of 
countenance,  and  the  world  of  Svarga.  He  lives 
his  full  age. 

6.  Now  his  middle  son,  the  child  of  his  mother 
PrStfbodhl^  says:  'One  pronounces  these  two  syl- 
lables letter  by  letter,  without  entirely  separating 

^  As  spoken  of  before.  III,  1,1,1. 

'  In  agnim  i/e,  t/e  by  itself  has  no  accent,  but  as  joined  by 
sandhi  with  agnim,  its  first  syllable  becomes  svarita,  its  second 
pnuHta.  In  tava  it,  the  vowel  i  is  a  short  mora  or  mitri;  but 
if  joined  with  va,  it  vanishes,  and  becomes  long  e,  tavet   Comm. 

'  Pritibodhiputra,  the  son  of  Pritibodhi,  she  being  probably  one 
out  of  several  wives  of  Hrasva.  Another  instance  of  this  metro- 
nymic nomenclature  occurred  in  Krishna  Devakiputra,  J^A,  Up. 
Ill,  7,  6.  The  Kashmir  MS.  reads  Pri>Kbodht,  but  Pratibodha  is 
a  recognised  name  in  Gaiza  Vididi,  and  the  right  reading  is 
probably  Prdtibodht.     The  same  MS.  leaves  out  putra  &ha. 
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them,  and  without  entirely  uniting  them^  Then 
that  mora  between  the  first  and  second  halves,  which 
indicates  the  union,  that  is  the  S4man  (evenness, 
sliding).  I  therefore  hold  Sdman  only  to  be  the 
Sa;;^hit&  (union). 

7.  This  has  also  been  declared  by  a  Rishi  (Rv. 
II,  23,  16):— 

8.  *  O  Br/haspati,  they  know  nothing  higher  than 
S4man/ 

9.  He  who  thus  knows  this  Sa»/hiti  (union),  be- 
comes united  with  offspring,  cattle,  fame,  glory  of 
countenance,  and  the  world  of  Svarga.  He  lives 
his  full  age. 

Sixth  Kuanda. 

1 .  TArukshya  *  said :  *  The  Sa wbitA  (union)  is  formed 
by  means  of  the  Brehat  and  Rathantara  *  SAmans/ 

2.  Verily,  the  Rathantara  SAman  is  speech,  the 
Brehat  SAman  is  breath.  By  both,  by  speech  and 
breath,  the  Sa»^hit&  is  formed  *. 

3.  For  this  Upanishad  (for  acquiring  from  his 
teacher  the  knowledge  of  this  Sawhit4  of  speech 
and  breath)  TArukshya  guards  (his  teacher  s)  cows 
a  whole  year. 

4.  For  it  alone  Tdrukshya  guards  the  cows  a 
whole  year. 

*  So  that  the  6  in  tavct  should  neiilier  be  one  letter  e,  nor  two 
letters  a  +  i,  but  something  between  the  two,  enabling  us  to  hear 
a+i  in  the  pronunciation  of  6. 

'  The  Kashmir  MS.  reads  T&rkshya,  a  name  used  before  as  the 
title  of  a  hymn  (Ait.  Ar.  I,  5,  a,  8).  Here  T&nikshya  seems  prefer- 
able, see  V&n,  IV,  i,  105. 

*  See  Ait.  Ar.  I,  4,  2,  1-4. 

*  These  two,  the  BriTiat  and  Rathantara,  are  required  for  the 
Prish/Mstotra  in  the  Agnish/oma,  and  they  are  to  remind  the  wor- 
shipper that  speech  and  breath  are  required  for  all  actions. 
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5.  This  has  also  been  declared  by  a  Arshi  (Rv.  I 
X,  181,  1  ;  and  Rv.  X.  iSi.  2):— 

6.  '  VasishMa  carried  hither  the  Rathantara;* 
'  Bharadvd^  brought  hither  the  Br/hat  of  Agni.' 

7.  He  who  thus  knows  this  Samhkk  (union),  be- 
comes united  with  offspring,  cattle,  fame,  glory  of 
countenance,  and  the  world  of  Svarga.     He  lives  , 
his  full  age. 

8.  KauwMaravya  said  :   '  Speech   is   united  with  I 
breath,  breath  with  the  blowing  air,  the  blowing  air 
with  the  Viivedevas,  the  Viivedevas  with  the  hea- 
venly world,   the   heavenly  world  with    Brahman. 
That  SawhitS  is  called  the  gradual  Saw/hitd.' 

9.  He  who  knows  this  gradual  SawhitA  (union), 
becomes  united  with  offspring,  cattle,  fame,  glory  of 
countenance,  and  the  world  of  Svarga,  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  this  Sawhita.  i.e.  gradually. 

10.  If  that  worshipper,  whether  for  his  own  sake  or 
for  that  of  another,  recites  (the  SawhitS),  let  him  know 
when  he  is  going  to  recite,  that  this  Sa;«hit&  went  up 
to  heaven,  and  that  it  will  be  even  so  with  those  who    ' 
by  knowing  it  become  Devas.  May  it  always  be  so  I 

11.  He  who  thus  knows  this  Sawhit4  (union),  be- 
comes united  with  offspring,  cattle,  fame,  glory  of 
countenance,  and  the  world  of  Svarga.  He  lives 
his  full  age. 

1 2.  PaniSla*fa«(/a  said :  '  The  SawihitA  (union, 
composition)  is  speech.' 

13.  Verily,  by  speech  the  Vedas,  by  speech  the 
metres  are  composed.  Friends  unite  through  speech, 
all  beings  unite  through  speech ;  therefore  speech  is 
everything  here '. 
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14.  With  regard  to  this  (view  of  speech  being 
more  than  breath),  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
when  we  thus  repeat  (the  Veda)  or  speak,  breath  is 
(absorbed)  in  speech ;  speech  swallows  breath.  And 
when  we  are  silent  or  sleep,  speech  is  (absorbed)  in 
breath ;  breath  swallows  speech.  The  two  swallow 
each  other.  Verily,  speech  is  the  mother,  breath 
the  son. 

15.  This  has  been  declared  also  by  a  JUahi  (Rv. 
X,  114,  4):— 

16.  *  There  is  one  bird  ;  (as  wind)  he  has  entered 
the  sky ;  (as  breath  or  living  soul)  he  saw  this  whole 
world.  With  my  ripe  mind  I  saw  him  close  to  me 
(in  the  heart);  the  mother  (licks  or)  absorbs  him 
(breath),  and  he  absorbs  the  mother  (speech)/ 

17.  He  who  thus  knows  this  Sa/whita  (union), 
becomes  united  with  offspring,  cattle,  fame,  glory  of 
countenance,  and  the  world  of  Svarga.  He  lives  his 
full  age. 

18.  Next  follows  the  Pra^pati-Sa;«hit4. 

19.  The  former  half  is  the  wife,  the  latter  half 
the  man ;  the  result  of  their  union  the  son ;  the  act 
of  their  union  the  begetting ;  that  Sa/;/hit4  is  Aditi 
(indestructible). 

20.  For  Aditi  (indestructible)  is  all  this  whatever 
there  is,  father,  mother,  son,  and  begetting. 

21.  This  has  also  been  declared  by  a  Rtshi  (Rv. 
I,  189,  10)  :— 

22.  *  Aditi  is  mother,  is  father,  is  son.' 

23.  He  who  thus  knows  this  SawhitA  (union), 
becomes  united  with  offspring,  cattle,  fame,  glory  of 
countenance,  and  the  world  of  Svarga.  He  lives 
his  full  age. 
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SECOND  ADHYAYA^ 

First  Khanda. 

1 .  Sthavira  .Slikalya  said  that  breath  is  the  beam  *, 
and  as  the  other  beams  rest  on  the  house-beam,  thus 
the  eye,  the  ear,  the  mind,  the  speech,  the  senses, 
the  body,  the  \vhole  self  rests  on  this  ^  breath. 

2.  Of  that  self  the  breathing  is  like  the  sibilants, 
the  bones  like  the  mutes,  the  marrow  like  the 
vowels,  and  the  fourth  part,  flesh,  blood,  and  the 
rest,  like  the  semivowels*, — so  said  Hrasva  Md;wffl- 
keya. 

3.  To  us  it  was  said  to  be  a  triad  only  *. 

4.  Of  that  triad,  viz.  bones,  marrow,  and  joints, 
there  are  360  (parts)  on  this  side  (the  right),  and  360 
on  that  side  (the  left).  They  make  720  together, 
and  720  ®  are  the  days  and  nights  of  the  year.  Thus 
that  self  which  consists  of  sight,  hearing,  metre, 
mind,  and  speech  is  like  unto  the  days. 

5.  He  who  thus  knows  this  self,  which  consists  of 
sight,  hearing,  metre,  mind,  and  speech,  as  like  unto 
the  days,  obtains  union,  likeness,  or  nearness  with 
the  days,  has  sons  and  cattle,  and  lives  his  full  age. 

'  In  the  first  adhyaya  meditations  suggested  by  sa/»hitd,  p>ada, 
and  krama  have  been  discussed.  Now  follow  meditations  sug- 
gested by  certain  classes  of  letters. 

«  Ait.  Ar.  Ill,  I,  4. 

'  The  Kashmir  MS.  reads  etasmin  pri»c.  The  self  here  is 
meant  for  the  body;  and  yet  it  seems  to  be  different  from  jarira. 

*  The  Kashmir  MS.  writes  antastha  without  visarga,  while  it  is 
otherwise  most  careful  in  writing  all  sibilants. 

'  •S'l&kalya,  as  we  saw,  told  his  disciples  that  there  were  three 
classes  only,  not  four.  Comm.  The  Kashmir  MS.  reads  traya/w 
tv  eva  na  ityetat  proktam. 

•  The  Kashmir  MS.  reads  sapta  vi/wjaiix  X'a  jatdni. 

[3]  3 
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Second  Khanda. 

1.  Next  comes  KaufiMaravya : 

2.  There  are  360  syllables  (vowels),  360  sibilants 
(consonants)^  360  groups. 

3.  What  we  called  syllables  are  the  days,  what 
We  called  sibilants  are  the  nights,  what  we  called 
grroups  are  the  junctions  of  days  and  nights.  So  far 
with  regard  to  the  gods  (the  days). 

4.  Now  with  regard  to  the  body.  The  syllables 
which  we  explained  m3rthologically,  are  physiologi- 
cally the  bones;  the  sibilants  which  we  explained 
mythologically,  are  physiologically  the  marrow. 

5.  Marrow  is  the  real  breath  (life),  for  marrow  is 
seed,  and  without  breath  (life)  seed  is  not  sown.  '  Or 
when  it  is  sown  without  breath  (life),  it  will  decay,  it 
will  not  grow. 

6.  The  groups  which  we  explained  mythologically, 
are  physiologically  the  joints. 

7.  Of  that  triad,  viz.  bones,  marrow,  and  joints, 
there  are  540  (parts)  on  this  side  (the  right),  and 
540  on  that  side  (the  left).  They  make  1080  to- 
gether, and  1080  are  the  rays  of  the  sun.  They 
make  the  Brehatl  verses  and  the  day  (of  the  Ma- 
nfivrata)  \ 

8.  Thus  that  self  which  consists  of  sight,  hearing, 
metre,  mind,  and  speech  is  like  unto  the  syllables. 

9.  He  who  knows  this  self  which  consists  of 
sight,  hearing,  metre,  mind,  and  speech,  as  like  unto 
syllables,  obtains  union,  likeness,  or  nearness  with 
the  syllables,  has  sons  and  cattle,  and  lives  his  full 
age. 

^  There  are  in  the  Mahavrata  eighty  tristiohs  of  Br/liatfs,  and  as 
each  Briliatt  is  decreed  to  consist  of  thirty-six  syllables,  ten  would 
give  360  syllables,  and  three  times  ten,  1080.    Coram. 
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Third  Khayda. 

1.  Bidhva^  says,  there  are  four  persons  (to  be 
meditated  on  and  worshipped). 

2.  The  person  of  the  body,  the  person  of  the 
metres,  the  person  of  the  Veda,  and  the  Great 
person. 

3.  What  we  call  the  person  of  the  body  is  this 
corporeal  self.  Its  essence  is  the  incorporeal  con- 
scious self. 

4.  What  we  call  the  person  of  the  metres  is  this 
collection  of  letters  (the  Veda).  Its  essence  is  the 
vowel  a. 

5.  What  we  call  the  person  of  the  Veda  is  (the 
mind)  by  which  we  know  the  Vedas,  the  i?/g-veda, 
Ya^r-veda,  and  Sima-veda.  Its  essence  is  Brah- 
man 2  (m.) 

6.  Therefore  let  one  chose  a  Brahman-priest  who 
is  full  of  Brahman  (the  Veda),  and  is  able  to  see  any 
flaw  in  the  sacrifice. 

7.  What  we  call  the  Great  person  is  the  year, 
which  causes  some  beings  to  fall  together,  and  causes 
others  to  grow  up.     Its  essence  is  yonder  sun. 

8.  One  should  know  that  the  incorporeal  con- 
scious self  and  yonder  sun  are  both  one  and  the 
same.  Therefore  the  sun  appears  to  every  man 
singly  (and  differently). 

9.  This  has  also  been  declared  by  a  Rtshi  (Rv. 
I,  115,  Ol- 
io.  *  The  bright  face  of  the  gods  arose,  the  eye  of 

Mitra,  Varu«a,  and  Agni ;  it  filled  heaven  and  earth 

*  Instead  of  Bddhya,  the  commentary  and  the  Kashmir  ^IS.  read 
BSdhva. 

'  Hira;/yagarbha,  with  whom  he  who  knows  the  Veda  becomes 
identified.   Comm. 

S    2 
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and  the  sky, — the  sun  is  the  self  of  all  that  rests 
and  moves/ 

11.  *This  I  think  to  be  the  regular  Sa/»hiti  as 
conceived  by  me/  thus  said  BAdhva. 

12.  For  the  Bahvr/^s .  consider  him  (the  self) 
in  the  great  hymn  (mahad  uktha),  the  Adhvaryus  in 
the  sacrificial  fire,  the  AT^andogas  in  the  Mahdvrata 
ceremony.  Him  they  see  in  this  earth,  in  heaven, 
in  the  air,  in  the  ether,  in  the  water,  in  herbs,  in 
trees,  in  the  moon,  in  the  stars,  in  all  beings.  Him 
alone  they  call  Brahman. 

13.  That  self  which  consists  of  sight,  hearing, 
metre,  mind,  and  speech  is  like  unto  the  year. 

14.  He  who  recites  to  another  that  self  which 
consists  of  sight,  hearing,  metre,  mind,  and  speech, 
and  is  like  unto  the  year, 


Fourth  Khanda. 

1.  To  him  the  Vedas  yield  no  more  milk,  he  has 
no  luck  in  what  he  has  learnt  (from  his  Guru) ;  he 
does  not  know  the  path  of  virtue. 

2.  This  has  also  been  declared  by  a  Jiishi  (Rv. 
X,  71,6):— 

3.  '  He  who  has  forsaken  the  friend  (the  Veda), 
that  knows  his  friends,  in  his  speech  there  is  no  luck. 
Though  he  hears,  he  hears  in  vain,  for  he  does  not 
know  the  path  of  virtue.' 

4.  Here  it  is  clearly  said  that  he  has  no  luck  in 
what  he  has  learnt,  and  that  he  does  not  know  the 
path  of  virtue. 

5.  Therefore  let  no  one  who  knows  this,  lay  the 
sacrificial  fire  (belonging  to  the  MahAvrata)  for  an- 
other, let  him  not  sing  the  Sdmans  of  the  Mahdvrata 
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for  another,  let  him  not  recite  the  6astras  of  that 
day  for  another. 

6.  However,  let  him  willingly  do  this  for  a  father 
or  for  an  A/^rya;  for  that  is  done  really  for 
himself. 

7.  We  have  said  that  the  incorporeal  conscious 
self  and  the  sun  are  one  ^  When  these  two  become 
separated  *,  the  sun  is  seen  as  if  it  were  the  moon  ^ ; 
no  rays  spring  from  it ;  tlie  sky  is  red  like  madder ; 
the  patient  cannot  retain  the  wind,  his  head  smells 
bad  like  a  raven  s  nest : — let  him  know  then  that  his 
self  (in  the  body)  is  gone,  and  that  he  will  not  live 
very  long  *• 

8.  Then  whatever  he  thinks  he  has  to  do,  let 
him  do  it,  and  let  him  recite  the  following  hymns : 
Yad  anti  ya^  hi  diirake  (Rv.  IX,  67,  21-27);  Ad  it 
pratnasya  retasa>4  (Rv.  VIII,  6,  30);  Yatra  brahm4 
pavamina  (Rv.  IX,  113,  6-1 1) ;  Ud  vayaw  tamasas 
pari  (Rv.  I,  50,  10). 

9.  Next,  when  the  sun  is  seen  pierced,  and  seems 
like  the  nave  of  a  cart-wheel,  when  he  sees  his  own 
shadow  pierced,  let  him  know  then  that  it  is  so  (as 
stated  before,  i.e.  that  he  is  going  to  die  soon). 

10.  Next,  when  he  sees  himself  in  a  mirror  or  in 
the  water  with  a  crooked  head,  or  without  a  head\  or 
when  his  pupils  are  seen  inverted®  or  not  straight, 
let  him  know  then  that  it  is  so. 

*  Ait.  Ar.  Ill,  2,  3,  8. 

^  This  separation  of  the  self  of  the  sun  and  the  conscious  self 
within  us  is  taJcen  as  a  sign  of  approaching  death,  and  therefore 
a  number  of  premonitory  symptoms  are  considered  in  this  place. 

'  ijXtot  /iijvocid^f,  Xen.  Hist.  gr.  4,  3, 10. 

*  The  Kashmir  MS.  reads  ^vayishyali. 

^  The  Kashmir  MS.  reads  ^ihma^irasa^n  vSxariram  fttminam. 

*  A  white  pupil  in  a  black  eye-ball.   Comm. 
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11.  Next,  let  him  cover  his  eyes  and  watch,  then 
threads  are  seen  as  if  falling  together  \  But  if  he 
does  not  see  them,  let  him  know  then  that  it  is  so. 

12.  Next,  let  him  cover  his  ears  and  listen,  and 
there  will  be  a  sound  as  if  of  a  burning  fire  or  of  a 
carriage  *.  But  if  he  does  not  hear  it,  let  him  know 
then  that  it  is  so. 

13.  Next,  when  fire  looks  blue  like  the  neck  of  a 
peacock  *,  or  when  he  sees  lightning  in  a  cloudless 
sky,  or  no  lightning  in  a  clouded  sky,  or  when  he 
sees  as  it  were  bright  rays  in  a  dark  cloud,  let 
him  know  then  that  it  is  so. 

14.  Next,  when  he  sees  the  ground  as  if  it  were 
burning,  let  him  know  that  it  is  so. 

15.  These  are  the  visible  signs  (from  7-14). 

16.  Next  come  the  dreams  *. 

17.  If  he  sees  a  black  man  with  black  teeth,  and 
that  man  kills  him ;  or  a  boar  kills  him ;  a  monkey 
jumps  on  ^  him ;  the  wind  carries  him  along  quickly ; 
having  swallowed  gold  he  spits  it  out*;  he  eats 
honey;  he  chews  stalks;  he  carries  a  red  lotus;  he 
drives  with  asses  and  boars;  wearing  a  wreath  of 
red  flowers  (naladas)  he  drives  a  black  cow  with 
a. black  calf,  facing  the  souths 

18.  If  a  man  sees  any  one  of  these  (dreams),  let 

'  The  Kashmir  MS.  reads  ba/irakam  sampatanttva. 

■  See  -O.  Up.  Ill,  13,  8.  The  Kashmir  MS.  and  the  com- 
mentary give  the  words  rathasyevopabdis,  which  are  left  out  in  the 
printed  text 

'  The  Kashmir  MS.  reads  mayiiragrivi  ameghe. 

*  The  Kashmir  MS.  reads  svapna^. 

^  The  Kashmir  MS.  reads  iskandati. 

•  The  Kashmir  MS.  reads  avagirati. 

^  The  commentator  separates  the  last  dream,  so  as  to  bring 
thoir  number  to  teo. 
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him  fast,  and  cook  a  pot  of  milk,  sacrifice  it,  accom- 
panying each  oblation  with  a  verse  of  the  Raitrl 
hymn  (Rv.  X,  127),  and  then,  after  having  fed  the 
Br&hma^as,  with  other  food  (prepared  at  his  house) 
eat  himself  the  (rest  of  the)  oblation. 

19.  Let  him  know  that  the  person  within  all 
beings,  not  heard  here^  not  reached,  not  thought, 
not  subdued,  not  seen,  not  understood,  not  classed, 
but  hearing,  thinking,  seeing,  classing,  sounding, 
understanding,  knowing,  is  his  Self. 

Fifth  Kha^vda*. 

1.  Now  next  the  Upanishad  of  the  whole  speech. 
True  all  these  are  Upanishads  of  the  whole  speech, 

but  this  they  call  so  (chiefly). 

2.  The  mute  consonants  represent  the  earth,  the 
sibilants  the  sky,  the  vowels  heaven. 

The  mute  consonants  represent  Agni  (fire),  the 
sibilants  air,  the  vowels  the  sun. 

The  mute  consonants  represent  the  JRig-ved^,,  the 
sibilants  the  Ya^r-veda,  the  vowels  the  S4ma-veda. 

The  mute  consonants  represent  the  eye,  the  sibi- 
lants the  ear,  the  vowels  the  mind. 

The  mute  consonants  represent  the  up-breathing, 
the  sibilants  the  down-breathing,  the  vowels  the 
back-breathing. 

3.  Next  comes  this  divine  lute  (the  human  body, 
made  by  the  gods).  The  lute  made  by  man  is  an 
imitation  of  it. 

4.  As  there  is  a  head  of  this,  so  there  is  a  head 
of  that  (lute,  made  by  man).     As  there  is  a  stomach 

*  The  Kashmir  MS.  reads  sa  yataj  jruto. 

*  After  having  inserted  the  preceding  chapter  on  omina  and 
the  concluding  paragraph  on  the  highest  knowledge,  he  now 
returns  to  the  meditation  on  the  letters. 
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of  this,  SO  there  is  the  cavity^  (in  the  board)  of  that. 
As  there  is  a  tongue  of  this,  so  there  is  a  tongue  * 
in  that  As  there  are  fingers  of  this,  so  there  are 
strings  of  that^  As  there  are  vowels  of  this,  so 
there  are  tones  of  that.  As  there  are  consonants 
of  this,  so  there  are  touches  of  that.  As  this  is 
endowed  with  sound  and  firmly  strung,  so  that  is 
endowed  with  sound  and  firmly  strung.  As  this 
is  covered  with  a  hairy  skin,  so  that  is  covered  with 
a  hairy  skin. 

5.  Verily,  in  former  times  ihey  covered  a  lute  with 
a  hair)^  skin. 

6.  He  who  knows  this  lute  made  by  the  Devas 
(and  meditates  on  it),  is  willingly  listened  to,  his 
glory  fills  the  earth,  and  wherever  they  speak  Aryan 
languages,  there  they  know  him. 

7.  Next  follows  the  verse,  called  vdgrasa,  the  es- 
sence of  speech.  When  a  man  reciting  or  speaking  in 
an  assembly  does  not  please,  let  him  say  this  verse : 

8.  *  May  the  queen  of  all  speech,  who  is  covered, 
as  it  were,  by  the  lips,  surrounded  by  teeth,  as  if 
by  spears,  who  is  a  thunderbolt,  help  me  to  speak 
well.'     This  is  the  vigrasa,  the  essence  of  speech. 

Sixth  Khanda. 

I.  Next  Krtsh ;/aHirita*  confided  this  BrAhma/^a'^ 
concerning  speech  to  him  (his  pupil) : 

*  The  Kashmir  MS.  reads  udara  evam,  &c. 

'  V^danam,  what  makes  the  instrument  speak,  hastena.   Comm. 

*  Here  the  order  is  invert od  in  the  text. 

*  One  of  the  sons  of  Hariia,  who  was  dark.    Comm. 

^  Brahmaf/a,  in  the  sense  of  Upanishad,  this  secret  doctrine  or 
explanation.  It  forms  an  appendix,  like  the  svii^h/akr/'t  at  the  end 
of  a  sacrifice.  *  Iva,'  which  the  commentator  explains  as  restrictive 
or  udeleds,  may  mean,  something  like  a  Brahmana. 
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2.  PrsLj^pati,  the  year,  after  having  sent  forth  all 
creatures,  burst.  He  put  himself  together  again  by 
means  of  /'Pandas  (Vedas).  Because  he  put  himself 
together  again  by  means  of  i^andas,  therefore  (the 
text  of  the  Veda)  is  called  Sa;;/hit&  (put  together). 

3.  Of  that  Sawhiti  the  letter  n  is  the  strength, 
the  letter  sh  the  breath  and  self  (fitman). 

4.  He  who  knows  the  jRi^  verses  and  the  letters 
n  and  sh  for  every  Sawhitfi,  he  knows  the  Saiwhiti 
with  strength  and  breath.  Let  him  know  that  this 
is  the  life  of  the  SawhitA. 

5.  If  the  pupil  asks,  'Shall  I  say  it  with  the 
letter  n  or  without  it?*  let  the  teacher  say,  *With 
the  letter  n.'  And  if  he  asks,  *  Shall  I  say  it  with 
the  letter  sh  or  witliout.  it?'  let  the  teacher  say, 
'  With  the  letter  sh  \' 

6.  Hrasva  Mdw^/dkeya  said  :  *  If  we  here  recite 
the  verses  according  to  the  SawhitA  (attending  to 
the  necessary  changes  of  n  and  s  into  n  and  sh  ^), 
and  if  we  say  the  adhydya  of  M&tuidkeyB,  (Ait.  Ar. 
Ill,  i),  then  the  letters  n  and  sh  (strength  and 
breath)  have  by  this  been  obtained  for  us.* 

7.  Sthavira  .S^kalya  said :  *  If  we  recite  the  verses 
according  to  the  Sa^hitd,  and  if  we  say  the  adhycLya 
of  Ma^^/dkeya,  then  the  letters  n  and  sh  have  by 
this  been  obtained  for  us.* 

8.  Here  the  i?/shis,  the  KAvashejras^  knowing 

*  The  letters  n  and  sh  refer  most  likely  to  the  rules  of  natva  and 
shatva,  i.  e.  the  changing  of  n  and  s  into  n  and  sh. 

'  If  we  know  whenever  n  and  s  should  be  changed  to  n  and  sh 
in  the  Sa/r;hiti. 

•  The  Kivasheyas  said  that,  after  they  had  arrived  at  the  highest 
knowledge  of  Brahman  (through  the  various  forms  of  meditation 
and  worship  that  lead  to  it  and  that  have  been  described  in  the 
Upanishad)  no  further  meditation  and  no  further  sacrifice  could  be 
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this,  said:  'Why  should  we  repeat  (the  Veda), 
why  should  we  sacrifice  ?  We  offer  as  a  sacrifice 
breath  in  speech,  or  speech  in  breath.  What  is 
the  beginning  (of  one),  that  is  the  end  (of  the 
other)/ 

9.  Let  no  one  tell  these  Sawhit4s  (Ait.  Ar.  Ill,  i- 
III,  2)  to  one  who  is  not  a  resident  pupil,  who  has 
not  been  with  his  teacher  at  least  one  year,  and  who 
is  not  himself  to  become  an  instructor  \  Thus  say 
the  teachers,  yea,  thus  say  the  teachers. 

required.  Instead  of  the  morning  and  evening  stoma  they  offer 
breath  in  speech,  whenever  they  speak,  or  speech  in  breath,  when 
they  are  silent  or  asleep.  When  speech  begins,  breathing  ceases ; 
when  breathing  begins,  speech  ceases. 

^  The  strict  prohibition  uttered  at  the  end  of  the  third  Araiiyaka, 
not  to  divulge  a  knowledge  of  the  Samhiti-upanishad  (Ait  Ar. 
Ill,  1-2),  as  here  explained,  is  peculiar.  It  would  have  seemed 
self-evident  that,  like  the  rest  of  the  jruti  or  sacred  literature,  the 
Ara/iyaka  too,  and  every  portion  of  it,  could  have  been  learnt  from 
the  mouth  of  a  teacher  only,  and  according  to  rule  (niyamena),  i.  e. 
by  a  pupil  performing  all  the  duties  of  a  student  (brahma/^rin'), 
so  that  no  one  except  a  regular  pupil  (antevisin)  could  possibly 
gain  access  to  it.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  we  ought 
to  take  the  words  asa^^vatsaravasin  and  apravaktri'  as  limitations, 
and  to  translate,  '  Let  no  one  tell  these  Samhit&s  to  any  pupil  who 
has  not  at  least  been  a  year  with  his  master,  and  who  does  not 
mean  to  become  a  teacher  in  turn.' 

That  this  is  the  right  view  is  confirmed  by  similar  injunctions 
given  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  Ara/ryaka.  Here  we  have  first  some 
rules  as  to  who  is  qualified  to  recite  the  Mahivrata.  No  one  is 
permitted  to  do  so,  who  has  not  passed  through  the  Dikshd,  the 
initiation  for  the  Agnish/oma.  If  the  Mahavrata  is  performed  as  a 
Sattra,  the  sacrificer  is  a  Hotrf'  priest,  and  he  nacurally  has  passed 
through  that  ceremony.  But  if  the  Mahivrata  is  performed  as  an 
Ek&ha  or  Ahtna  ceremony,  anybody  might  be  the  sacrificer,  and 
therefore  it  was  necessary  to  say  that  no  one  who  is  adtkshita,  un- 
initiated, should  recite  it  for  another  person ;  nor  should  he  do  so, 

'  Apastamba-sfitras,  translated  by  Btihler,  p.  18. 
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when  the  Mah&vrata  is  performed  without  (or  with)  an  altar,  or  if  it 
does  not  last  one  year.  In  saying,  however,  that  one  should  not 
recite  the  Mahivrata  for  another  person,  parents  and  teachers  are 
not  to  be  understood  as  included,  because  what  is  done  for  them, 
is  done  for  ourselves. 

After  these  restrictions  as  to  the  recitation  of  the  Mahdvrata, 
follow  other  restrictions  as  to  the  teaching  of  it,  and  here  we  read, 
as  at  the  end  of  the  Upanishad : 

4.  'Let  no  one  teach  this  day,  the  Mah&vrata,  to  one  who  is 
not  a  regular  pupil  (antev&sin),  and  has  been  so  for  one  year,  cer- 
tainly not  to  one  who  has  not  been  so  for  one  year ;  nor  to  one  who 
is  not  a  brahmaHrin  and  does  not  study  the  same  Veda  \  certainly 
not  to  one  who  does  not  study  the  same  Veda;  nor  to  one  who 
does  not  come  to  him. 

5.  '  Let  the  teaching  not  be  more  than  saying  it  once  or  twice, 
twice  only. 

6.  '  One  man  should  tell  it  to  one  man,  so  says  Gdtukarffya. 

7.  '  Not  to  a  child,  nor  to  a  man  in  his  third  stage  of  life. 

8.  '  The  teacher  and  pupil  should  not  stand,  nor  walk,  nor  lie 
down,  nor  sit  on  a  couch;  but  they  should  both  sit  on  the 
ground. 

9.  'The  pupil  should  not  lean  backward  while  learning,  nor 
lean  forward.  He  should  not  be  covered  with  too  much  clothing, 
nor  assume  the  postures  of  a  devotee,  but  without  using  any  of  the 
apparel  of  a  devotee,  simply  elevate  his  knees.  Nor  should  he 
learn,  when  he  has  eaten  flesh,  when  he  has  seen  blood,  or  a 
corpse,  or  when  he  has  done  an  unlawful  thing*;  when  he  has 
anointed  his  eyes,  oiled  or  rubbed  his  body,  when  he  has  been 
shaved  or  bathed,  put  colour  on,  or  ornamented  himself  with  flower- 
wreaths,  when  he  has  been  writing  or  effacing  his  writing '. 

10.  *  Nor  should  he  finish  the  reading  in  one  day,  so  says  GSlIu- 
karnya,  while  according  to  Galava,  he  should  finish  it  in  one  day. 
Agniverydyana  holds  that  he  should  finish  all  before  the  Tn'klritis  *, 
and  then  rest  in  another  place  finishing  it. 

11.  'And  in  the  place  where  he  reads  this,  he  should  not  read 

^  See  Gautama-sfitras  XIV,  21,  and  Btthler*s  note. 

*  Ndvratyam  dkramya  is  explained  by  the  commentator  by 
UiUAish/idyikrama»a. 

*  This,  if  rightly  translated,  would  seem  to  be  the  earliest  mention 
of  actual  writing  in  Sanskrit  literature. 

*  See  Ait.  Ar.  I,  4,  3,  1-4. 
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anything  else,  though  he  may  read  this  (the  Mah&vrata)  where  he 
has  read  something  else. 

12.  'No  one  should  bathe  and  become  a  sn&taka^  who  does  not 
read  this.  Even  if  he  has  read  many  other  things,  he  should  not 
become  a  sndtaka  if  he  has  not  read  this. 

13.  *  Nor  should  he  forget  it,  and  even  if  he  should  forget  any- 
thing else,  he  should  not  forget  this. 

14.  '  No,  he  should  never  forget  this. 

15.  '  If  he  does  not  forget  this,  it  will  be  enough  for  himself  (or 
for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Self). 

16.  'It  is  enough,  let  him  know  this  to  be  true. 

17.  'Let  him  who  knows  this  not  communicate,  nor  dine,  nor 
amuse  himself  with  any  one  who  does  not  know  it.' 

Then  follow  some  more  rules  as  to  the  reading  of  the  Veda  in 
general : 

18.  '  When  the  old  water  that  stood  round  the  roots  of  trees  is 
dried  up  (after  about  the  month  of  Pausha,  January  to  February')  he 
should  not  read ;  nor  (at  any  time)  in  the  morning  or  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  shadows  meet  (he  should  begin  at  sunrise  so  soon 
as  the  shadows  divide,  and  end  in  the  evening  before  they  fall  to- 
gether). Nor  should  he  read  •  when  a  cloud  has  risen ;  and  when 
there  is  an  unseasonable  rain  (after  the  months  of  SrivsLtt^i  and  Bhi- 
drapada,  August  and  September*)  he  should  stop  his  Vedic  reading 
for  three  nights.  Nor  should  he  at  that  time  tell  stories,  not  even 
during  the  night,  nor  should  he  glory  in  his  knowledge. 

19.  '  This  (the  Veda  thus  learnt  and  studied)  is  the  name  of  that 
Great  Being ;  and  he  who  thus  knows  the  name  of  that  Great  Being, 
he  becomes  Brahman,  yea,  he  becomes  Brahman.' 


*  Apastamba-sdtras,  translated  by  BUhler,  p.  92  (I,  2,  30,  4). 

*  Apastamba-siitras,  translated  by  BUhler,  p.  33  (I,  3,  9,  2). 

'  Apastamba-s(itras,  translated  by  Bahler,  p.  44  (I,  3,  11,  31). 

*  Apastamba-siitras,  translated  by  BQhler,  p.  33  (I,  3,  9,  i). 
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KAUSHITAKI-UPANISHAD. 


First  AdiivAya. 
I.  KiTv-k  GSngySyani^,  forsooth,  wishing  to  per- 
form a  sacrifice,  chose  Aruwi  (Uddalaka*,  to  be  his 
chief  priest).  But  Aruwt  sent  his  son,  5'vetaketu, 
and  said  •  '  Perform  the  sacrifice  for  him."  When 
^S'vetaketu*  had  arrived,  ^tra  asked  him:  'Son  of 
Gautama*,  is  there  a  hidden  place  in  the  world 
where  you  are  able  to  place  me,  or  is  it  the  other 
way,  and  are  you  going  to  place  me  in  the  world 
to  which  it  (that  other  way)  leads^?' 

'  It  is  difficult  lo  delenninc  whether  Antra's  name  was  GSngyi- 
yani  or  Gargylyani.  Professor  Weber  adapted  first  G5rgySya»i 
(Indische  Siudien  1,  p.  395),  a/ierwards  G3ng}'Syani  (ibid.  II,  395)- 
Professor  Cowell  adopts  GSiigySyani,  but  he  tells  us  that  the  Telugu 
MS.  reads  GSrgyAyawi  throughoat,  and  the  other  MSS.  B,  C  do  so 
occasionally.  The  commentator  explains  GahgySyani  as  the 
descendant  (juv^patyam)  of  Gdfigya.  I  confess  a  preference  for 
Gargyayani,  because  both  Gahga  and  GSngya  are  names  of  rare 
occurrence  in  ancient  Vedic  literature,  but  I  admit  that  for  thai 
very  reason  ihe  transition  of  Gihgyiyani  into  GSrgySya«i  is  perhaps 
more  intelligible  than  that  of  GargySyani  into  G^ngy^yani. 

»  Cf.  Kh.  Up.  V,  1 1,  a ;  Brrh.  Ar.  VI,  a,  i. 

•  Cf.  Kh.  Up.  V,  3 ;  VI,  I.  •  BnTi.  Ar.  VI,  2,  4. 

'  The  question  put  by  Altra  10  5"vetakelll  is  very  obscure,  and 
was  probably  from  the  first  intended  to  be  obscure  in  its  very 
wording.  What  Aiira  wished  10  ask  we  can  gather  from  other 
passages  in  the  Upanishads,  where  we  see  another  royal  sage,  Pra- 
vdhana  Gaivali  (Kit.  Up,  V.  3  ;  Bnli.  Ar.  VI,  2),  enlightening  i'veta- 
kelu  on  the  luture  life.    That  future  liCe  is  reached  by  two  roads ; 


I 
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He  answered  and  said :  *  I  do  not  know  this. 
But,  let  me  ask  the  master/  Having  approached 
his  father,  he  asked:  *Thiis  has  Altra  asked  me; 
how  shall  I  answer  ?  * 


one,  the  Devapatha,  leading  to  the  world  of  Brahman  (the  con- 
ditioned), beyond  which  there  lies  one  other  stage  only,  represented 
by  knowledge  of  and  identity  with  the  unconditioned  Braliman; 
the  other  leading  to  the  world  of  the  fathers,  and  from  thence, 
after  the  reward  of  good  works  has  been  consumed,  back  to  a 
new  round  of  mundane  existence.  There  is  a  third  road  for 
creatures  which  live  and  die,  worms,  insects,  and  creeping  things, 
but  they  are  of  little  consequence.  Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
knowledge  which  king  Ajtra  possesses,  and  which  .SVetaketu  does 
not  possess,  is  that  of  the  two  roads  afler  death,  sometimes  called 
the  right  and  the  left,  or  the  southern  and  northern  roads.  These 
roads  are  fully  described  in  the  ATAandogya-upanishad  and  in  the 
Brihad-ara^iyaka,  with  certain  variations,  yet  on  the  wiiole  with  the 
same  purpose.  The  northern  or  left  road,  called  also  the  path  of 
the  Devas,  passes  on  from  light  and  day  to  the  bright  half  of  the 
moon;  the  southern  or  right  road,  called  also  the  path  of  the 
fathers,  passes  on  from  smoke  and  night  to  the  dark  half  of  the 
moon.  Both  roads  therefore  meet  in  the  moon,  but  diverge  after- 
wards. While  the  northern  road  passes  by  the  six  months  when 
the  sun  moves  towards  the  north,  through  the  sun,  (moon,)  and  the 
lightning  to  the  world  of  Brahman,  the  southern  passes  by  the  six 
months  when  the  sun  moves  towards  the  south,  to  the  world  of  the 
fathers,  the  ether,  and  the  moon.  The  great  difference,  however, 
between  the  two  roads  is,  that  while  those  who  travel  on  the  former 
do  not  return  again  to  a  new  life  on  earth,  but  reach  in  the  end 
a  true  knowledge  of  the  unconditioned  Brahman,  those  who  pass 
on  to  the  world  of  the  fathers  and  the  moon  return  to  earth  to  be 
born  again  and  again. 

The  question  therefore  which  A'itra  addresses  to  i'vetaketu  can 
refer  to  these  two  roads  only,  and  though  the  text  is  very  corrupt, 
and  was  so  evidently  even  at  the  time  when  the  commentary  was 
written,  we  must  try  to  restore  it  in  accordance  with  the  teaching 
imparted  by  Altra  in  what  follows.  I  propose  to  read :  Gautamasya 
putra,  asti  samvri'ta;»  loke  yasmin  mi  dhdsyasy  anyatamo  vadhv^ 
tasya  (or  yasya)  mi  loke  dhUsyasi,  '  Is  there  a  hidden  place  in  the 
world  where  you  (by  your  sacrificing  and  teaching)  are  able  to 
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Ani«i  said  :  *  I  also  do  not  know  this.  Only  after 
having  learnt  the  proper  portion  of  the  Veda  in 
Altra's  own  dwelling,  shall  we  obtain  what  others 
give  us  (knowledge).    Come,  we  will  both  go.' 

Having  said  this  he  took  fuel  in  his  hand  (like 
a  pupil),  and  approached  Altra  Gdngj^yani,  say- 
ing:  *May  I  come  near  to  you?'  He  replied: 
*  You  are  worthy  of  Brahman  ^,  O  Gautama,  because 
you  were  not  led  away  by  pride.  Come  hither,  I 
shall  make  you  know  clearly/ 

2.  And  Altra  said :  All  who  depart  from  this 
world  (or  this  body)  go  to  the  moon^  In  the  former, 
(the  bright)  half,  the  moon  delights  in  their  spirits ; 
in  the  other,  (the  dark)  half,  the  moon  sends  them  on 

place  me,  or  is  it  the  other  way,  and  will  you  place  me  in  the 
world  to  which  it  leads?'  Even  thus  the  text  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory,  but  it  is  better  than  anyam  aho  vidhvi,  adopted  by  the 
commentator  and  explained  by  him :  Is  there  a  hidden  place  in  that  . 
world  in  which  you  will  place  me  as  another,  i.  e.  as  different  from 
the  whole  world  or  identical  with  the  whole  world,  and,  if  as  dif- 
ferent, then  having  bound  me  (vddhvd=baddhvi)  and  made  me  a 
diflferent  person  ?  We  may  read  anyataro  for  anyatamo  v&dhvd.  The 
commentator  sums  up  the  question  as  referring  to  a  hidden  or  not 
hidden  place,  where  i^tra  should  be  placed  as  another  person 
or  not  another  person,  as  bound  or  not  bound ;  or,  as  Professor 
Cowell  renders  it,  *  O  son  of  Gautama,  is  there  any  secret  place  in 
the  world  where  thou  canst  set  me  unconnected,  having  fixed  me 
there  (as  wood  united  with  glue);  or  is  there  some  other  place 
where  thou  canst  set  me  ? '  The  speculations  on  the  fate  of  the 
soul  after  death  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  royal  families  of 
India,  while  the  Brahmans  dwelt  more  on  what  may  be  called  the 
shorter  cut,  a  knowledge  of  Brahman  as  the  true  Self.  To  know, 
with  them,  was  to  be,  and,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  they 
looked  forward  to  immediate  emancipation,  without  any  further 
wanderings. 

^  Worthy  to  know  Brahman,  or^  as  the  commentator,  who  reads 
brahm&rgha,  thinks,  to  be  honoured  like  Brahman. 

'  Both  roads  lead  to  the  moon,  and  diverge  afterwards. 

[3]  T 
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to  be  born  again  K  Verily,  the  moon  is  the  door  of 
the  Svarga  world  (the  heavenly  world).  Now,  if  a 
man  objects  to  the  moon  (if  one  is  not  satisfied  with 
life  there)  the  moon  sets  him  free  K  But  if  a  man 
does  not  object,  then  the  moon  sends  him  down  as 
rain  upon  this  earth.  And  according  to  his  deeds 
and  according  to  his  knowledge  he  is  bom  again 
here  as  a  worm,  or  as  an  insect,  or  as  a  fish,  or  as  a 
bird,  or  as  a  lion,  or  as  a  boar,  or  as  a  serpent  *,  or 
as  a  tiger,  or  as  a  man,  or  as  something  else  in  dif- 
ferent places  *.  When  he  has  thus  returned  to  the 
earth,  some  one  (a  sage)  asks:  *Who  art  thou?' 
And  he  should  answer :  '  From  the  wise  moon,  who 
orders  the  seasons*,  when  it  is  bom  consisting  of 
fifteen  parts,  from  the  moon  who  is  the  home  of  our 
ancestors,  the  seed  was  brought.  This  seed,  even 
me,  they  (the  gods  mentioned  in  the  PanHgnividyA*) 
gathered  up  in  an  active  man,  and  through  an  active 

^  I  should  like  to  read  aparapakshe  pra^anayati,  instead  of 
aparapakshe;^,  or  aparapakshe  na.  The  negative  is  out  of  the 
question,  for  pra^unayati,  he  sends  into  a  new  life,  is  exactly  what 
the  moon  does  to  those  who  do  not  proceed  on  the  Devapatha  to 
the  Brahmaloka.  Therefore  if  the  reading  aparapakshemi  must  be 
retained,  it  should  be  rendered  by  '  the  moon  with  the  dark  half 
sends  them  into  a  new  life/ 

*  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  hidden  place,  or  rather  the  way  to 
it,  when  the  departed  leave  the  moon,  and  pass  on  to  lightning 
and  to  the  world  of  Brahman.  This  is  in  fact  the  Devayina,  as 
opposed  to  the  Pitr/ydna,  described  in  the  AT^ndogya-upanishad. 

*  Pararv^,  dandajiikavixesha^.  There  is  no  authority  for  trans- 
lating it  by  dog ;  cf.  Indische  Studien  I,  396. 

*  This  might  even  include  naraka  or  hell. 

*  If  riisvzA  is  here  the  genitive  of  nitu,  its  meaning  would  be 
the  ordainer  of  the  seasons;  cf.  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  247.  Vlhi- 
kshana  is  applied  to  the  moon  again,  II,  9,  and  the  throne  of 
Brahman  also  is  called  vi^aksha»&,  I,  3. 

*  Kh.  Up.  V,  4-8. 
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man  they  brought  me  to  a  mother.  Then  I,  growing 
up  to  be  bom,  a  being  living  by  months,  whethei* 
twelve  or  thirteen,  was  together  with  my  father,  who 
also  lived  by  (years  of)  twelve  or  thirteen  months, 
that  I  might  either  know  it  (the  true  Brahman)  or 
not  know  it  Therefore,  O  ye  seasons  ^,  grant  that 
I  may  attain  immortality  (knowledge  of  Brahman)* 
By  this  my  true  saying,  by  this  my  toil  (beginning 
with  the  dwelling  in  the  moon  and  ending  with  my 
birth  on  earth)  I  am  (like)  a  season,  and  the  child 
of  the  seasons/  '  Who  art  thou  ? '  the  sage  asks 
again.  *  I  am  thou,'  he  replies.  Then  he  sets  him 
free*  (to  proceed  onward). 

3.  He  (at  the  time  of  death),  having  reached 
the  path  of  the  gods,  comes  to  the  world  of  Agni 
(fire),  to  the  world  of  Vfiyu  (air),  to  the  world  of 
Varu^a,  to  the  world  of  Indra,  to  the  world  of 
Pra^pati  (Vir^),  to  the  world  of  Brahman  (Hira- 
/^yagarbha).  In  that  world  there  is  the  lake  Ara^ 
the  moments  called  Yesh/iha*,  the  river  Vi^ri 
(age-less),  the  tree  Ilyi^,  the  city  S&la^a,  the  palace 
Apar^ta  (unconquerable),  the  door-keepers  Indra 


*  The  commentator  takes  nlava^  as  an  accusative.  I  take  it  as 
a  vocative,  and  as  used  in  a  sense  analogous  to  the  Zend  ratu,  an 
epithet  of  Ahura.     Darmesteter,  Ormazd,  p.  12,  n.  3, 

*  If  a  person  fears  heaven  (svarga)  as  much  as  hell,  because 
neither  gives  final  liberation,  then  he  is  fit  to  proceed  to  a  know- 
ledge of  Brahman,  It  would  seem  that  after  this,  this  person  is  in 
the  same  position  as  the  other  who,  objecting  to  remain  in  th^ 
moon,  was  set  free  at  once. 

•  Consisting  of  ari's,  enemies,  such  as  love,  anger,  &c.  In  the 
Kh,  Up.  VIII,  6,  3,  it  is  called  Ara. 

^  Explained  to  mean,  killing  the  sacrifice,  which  consists  in  a 
desire  for  Brahman. 

•  The  same  as  the  arvatthaA  somasavanaA  in  Kh.  Up.  VIII,  5,  3. 

T  2 
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and  PrajfApati,  the  hall  of  Brahman,  called  Vibhu  ^ 
(built  by  vibhu,  egoism),  the  throne  Vi^aksha^A 
(buddhi,  perception),  the  couch  Amitau^s  (endless 
splendour),  and  the  beloved  Mdnas!  (mind)  and  her 
image  ATiSlkshushl  (eye),  who,  as  if  taking  flowers,  are 
weaving  the  worlds,  and  the  Apsaras,  the  Ambds 
(,nnti,  sacred  scriptures),  and  Ambdyavis  (buddhi, 
understanding),  and  the  rivers  Ambay&s  (leading 
to  the  knowledge  of  Brahman).  To  this  world  he 
who  knows  this  (who  knows  the  Paryahka-vidyfi) 
approaches.  Brahman  says  to  him  :  *  Run  towards 
him  (servants)  with  such  worship  as  is  due  to  myself. 
He  has  reached  the  river  Vi^rd  (age-less),  he  will 
never  age.' 

4.  Then  five  hundred  Apsaras  go  towards  him,  one 
hundred  with  garlands  in  their  hands,  one  hundred 
with  ointments  in  their  hands,  one  hundred  with  per- 
fumes in  their  hands,  one  hundred  with  garments  in 
their  hands,  one  hundred  with  fruit  *  in  their  hands. 
They  adorn  him  with  an  adornment  worthy  of  Brah- 
man, and  when  thus  adorned  with  the  adornment  of 
Brahman,  the  knower  of  Brahman  moves  towards 
Brahman  (neut.)^  He  comes  to  the  lake  Ara,  and  he 
crosses  it  by  the  mind,  while  those  who  come  to  it 
without  knowing  the  truth*,  are  drowned.  He  comes 
to  the  moments  called  Yesh/iha,  they  flee  from  him. 

^  Vibhun^makam  pramitam  sabh&sthalam. 

'  Some  MSS.  read  pha^ahastd^,  and  the  commentator  explains 
pha;ia  by  dbharana. 

'  Though  brahman  is  used  here  as  a  neuter,  it  refers  to  the 
conditioned  Brahman. 

^  Samprativid  is  here  explained  as  brahmavidylriinya,  ignorant, 
while  in  other  places  (Ait.  Ar.  II,  3,  i)  it  stands  for  samyagabhi^la. 
If  the  latter  is  the  true  meaning,  we  might  read  here  tam  itvdsam- 
prativido. 
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He  comes  to  the  river  Vi^rA,  and  crosses  it  by  the 
mind  alone,  and  there  shakes  off  his  good  and  evil 
deeds.  His  beloved  relatives  obtain  the  good,  his 
unbeloved  relatives  the  evil  he  has  done.  And  as  a 
man,  driving  in  a  chariot,  might  look  at  the  two 
wheels  (without  being  touched  by  them),  thus  he 
will  look  at  day  and  night,  thus  at  good  and  evil 
deeds,  and  at  all  pairs  (at  all  correlative  things,  such 
as  light  and  darkness,  heat  and  cold,  &c.).  Being 
freed  from  good  and  freed  from  evil  he,  the  knower 
of  Brahman  (neut),  moves  towards  Brahman. 

5.  He  approaches  the  tree  Ilya,  and  the  odour 
of  Brahman  reaches  him.  He  approaches  the  city 
S&la^a,  and  the  flavour  of  Brahman  reaches  him. 
He  approaches  the  palace  Apar&^ta,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  Brahman  reaches  him.  He  approaches  the 
door-keepers  Indra  and  Prs^&pati,  and  they  run 
away  from  him.  He  approaches  the  hall  Vibhu,  and 
the  glor)  of  Brahman  reaches  him  (he  thinks,  I  am 
Brahman).  He  approaches  the  throne  Vi>^aksha«4. 
The  S&man  verses,  Br/had  and  Rathantara,  are  the 
eastern  feet  of  that  throne  ^ ;  the  Sdman  verses,  ^yaita 
and  Naudhasa,  its  western  feet ;  the  Sfiman  verses, 
VairApa  and  VairS^,  its  sides  lengthways  (south 
and  north) ;  the  Siman  verses,  ^akvara  and  Raivata, 
its  sides  crossways  (east  and  west).  That  throne  is  Pra- 
^d,  knowledge,  for  by  knowledge  (self-knowledge)  he 
sees  clearly.  He  approaches  the  couch  Amitau^s. 
That  is  PrSwa  (speech).  The  past  and  the  future  are 
its  eastern  feet ;  prosperity  and  earth  its  western  feet ; 
the  Sdman  verses,  Br/had  and  Rathantara,  are  the 
two  sides  lengthways  of  the  couch  (south  and  north) ; 

*  Cf.  Atharva-voda  XV;  Aufrecht,  in  Indische  Studien  I,  p.  122. 
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the  S&maii  verses,  Bhadra  and  YafnAys^^tya,  are 
its  cross-sides  at  the  head  and  feet  (east  and  west) ; 
th6  Rik  and  Sdmah  are  the  long  sheets  ^  (east  and 
west) ;  the  Ya^s  the  cross-sheets  (south  and  north) ; 
the  moon-beam  the  cushion ;  the  Udgltha  the  (white) 
coverlet ;  prosperity  the  pillow  *.  On  this  couch  sits 
Brahman,  and  he  who  knows  this  (who  knows  him- 
self one  with  Brahman  sitting  on  the  couch)  mounts 
it  first  with  one  foot  only^  Then  Brahman  isays  to 
hint:  *Who  art  thou?'  and  he  shall  answer: 

6.  '  I  am  (like)  a  season^  and  the  child  of  the 
seasons,  sprung  from  the  womb  of  endless  space, 
from  the  light  (from  the  luminous  Brahman).  The 
light,  the  origin  of  the  year,  which  is  the  past,  which 
is  the  present,  which  is  all  living  things,  and  all  ele^ 
ments,  is  the  Self  ^  Thou  art  the  Self  What  thou 
art,  that  am  1/ 

Brahman  says  to  him:  *  Who  am  I  ?'  He  shall 
answer :  *  That  which  is,  the  true '  (Sat-tyam)* 

Brahman  asks  :  *  What  is  the  true  ? '  He  says  to 
him :  *  What  is  different  from  the  gods  and  from 
the  senses  (prdwa)  that  is  Sat,  but  the  gods  and  the 

^  Sheets  or  coverings  seem  more  applicable  here  than  mere 
threads  forming  the  woof  and  warp;  cf  Aufrecht,  Indische  Studien 
I,  p.  131. 

*  I  read  udgttha  upa^^,  xrfr  upabarhaiiam.  The  Atharva  text 
lias  udgttho  'pa^raya^. 

*  This  passage  is  corrupt,  and  the  various  readings  and  various 
interpretations  of  the  commentators  do  not  help  us  much.  One 
view,  which  I  have  followed,  as  far  as  possible,  is  that  it  had  to  be 
explained  how  the  same  being  could  be  the  child  of  the  seasons, 
or  living  from  year  to  year,  and,  at  the  same  time,  bom  of  the 
lighti  The  answer  is,  Because  light  is  the  seed  or  cause  of  the 
year,  and  the  year  the  cause  of  everything  else.  I  take  no  respon- 
sibility for  this  view,  and  I  see  no  way  of  discovering  the  original 
reading  and  the  original  meaning  of  these  sentences. 
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senses  are  Tyam.  Therefore  by  that  name  Sat- 
tya  (true)  is  called  all  this  whatever  there  is.  All 
this  thou  art' 

7.  This  IS  also  declared  by  a  verse :  *  This  great 
Jitshi,  whose  belly  is  the  Yaj^s,  the  head  the  S&man, 
the  form  the  J^t^^  is  to  be  known  as  being  imperish- 
able, as  being  Brahman/ 

Brahman  says  to  him :  '  How  dost  thou  obtain 
my  male  names  ? '  He  should  answer :  '  By  breath 
(priiea^)/ 

Brahman  asks:  *How  my  female  names?'  He 
should  answer :  *  By  speech  {v&ky 

Brahman  asks:  'How  my  neuter  names?'  He 
should  answer :  '  By  mind  (manas)/ 

'How  smells?'  *  By  the  nose.'  'How  forms?' 
'By  the  eye/  'How  sounds?'  'By  the  ear/ 
'  How  flavours  of  food  ?'  *  By  the  tongue/  '  How 
actions  ?'  'By  the  hands/  '  How  pleasures  and 
pain  ?'  '  By  the  body/  '  How  joy,  delight,  and 
offspring  ? '  *  By  the  organ/  '  How  joumeyings  ?' 
^  By  the  feet/  '  How  thoughts,  and  what  is  to  be 
known  and  desired  ?*  *  By  knowledge  (pn^d)  alone/ 

Brahman  says  to  him  :  '  Water  indeed  is  this  my 
world  \  the  whole  Brahman  world,  and  it  is  thine/ 

Whatever  victory,  whatever  might  belongs  to 
Brahman,  that  victory  and  that  might  he  obtains 
who  knows  this,  yea,  who  knows  this*. 


^  It  sprang  from  water  and  the  other  elements.  Conam.  Pro- 
fessor Weber  proposes  to  translate  dpa^  by  Erlangungen,  acquisi- 
tions, with  reference  to  apnoshi,  'how  dost  thou  acquire  my 
names?'  in  what  precedes. 

*  Who  knows  the  conditioned  and  mythological  form  of  Brah- 
man as  here  described,  sitting  on  the  couch. 
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Second  AdhyAya. 

1.  Pr&/^a  (breath)^  is  Brahman,  thus  says  Kau- 
shltaki.  Of  this  pri»a,  which  is  Brahman,  the  mind 
(manas)  is  the  messenger,  speech  the  housekeeper, 
the  eye  the  guard,  the  ear  the  informant.  He  who 
knows  mind  as  the  messenger  of  pr4«a,  which  is 
Brahman,  becomes  possessed  of  the  messenger.  He 
who  knows  speech  as  the  housekeeper,  becomes 
possessed  of  the  housekeeper.  He  who  knows  the 
eye  as  the  guard,  becomes  possessed  of  the  guard. 
He  who  knows  the  ear  as  the  informant,  becomes 
possessed  of  the  informant. 

Now  to  that  pra^^a,  which  is  Brahman,  all  these 
deities  (mind,  speech,  eye,  ear)  bring  an  offering, 
though  he  asks  not  for  it,  and  thus  to  him  who 
knows  this  all  creatures  bring  an  offering,  though  he 
asks  not  for  it^  For  him  who  knows  this,  there  is 
this  Upanishad  (secret  vow),  'Beg  not!'  As  a  man 
who  has  begged  through  a  village  and  got  nothing 
sits  down  and  says,  *  I  shall  never  eat  anything 
given  by  those  people,'  and  as  then  those  who  for- 
merly refused  him  press  him  (to  accept  their  alms), 
thus  is  the  rule  for  him  who  begs  not,  but  the 
charitable  will  press  him  and  say,  *  Let  us  give  to 
thee.' 

2.  Prdwa  (breath)  is  Brahman,  thus  says  Paingya. 
And   in   that   prd;/a,  which    is    Brahman,   the   eye 

*  In  the  first  chapter  it  was  said,  'He  approaches  the  couch 
Amitaq^as,  that  is  priwa,  breatT),  spirit,  life.  Therefore  having 
explained  in  the  fir&t  adhyaya  the  knowledge  of  the  couch  (of 
Brahman),  the  next  subject  to  be  explained  is  the  knowledge  of 
pii^a,  the  living  spirit,  taken  for  a  time  as  Brahman,  or  the  last 
cause  of  everything.' 
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stands  firm  behind  speech,  the  ear  stands  firm 
behind  the  eye,  the  mind  stands  firm  behind  the 
ear,  and  the  spirit  stands  firm  behind  the  mind^. 
To  that  prA«a,  which  is  Brahman,  all  these  deities 
bring  an  offering,  though  he  asks  not  for  it,  and 
thus  to  him  who  knows  this,  all  creatures  bring  an 
offering,  though  he  asks  not  for  it.  For  him  who 
knows  this,  there  is  this  Upanishad  (secret  vow), 
*Beg  not!'  As  a  man  who  has  begged  through  a 
village  and  got  nothing  sits  down  and  says,  *  I  shall 
never  eat  anything  given  by  those  people,'  and  as 
then  those  who  formerly  refused  him  press  him 
(to  accept  their  alms),  thus  is  the  rule  for  him  who 
begs  not,  but  the  charitable  will  press  him  and  say, 
*  Let  us  give  to  thee/ 

3.  Now  follows  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
treasure  (scil.  prd;/a,  spirit  2).  If  a  man  meditates 
on  that  highest  treasure,  let  him  on  a  full  moon  or 
a  new  moon,  or  in  the  bright  fortnight,  under  an 
auspicious  Nakshatra,  at  one  of  these  proper  times, 
bending  his  right  knee,  offer  oblations  of  ghee  with 
a  ladle  (sruva),  after  having  placed  the  fire,  swept 
the  ground  ^,  strewn  the  sacred  grass,  and  sprinkled 
water.    Let  him  say:  *The  deity  called  Speech  is 

*  I  translate  vakparastit,  i^akshu^parastat,  mana^parastdt  as 
compounds,  and  read  jrotraparastdt.  The  commentator  requires 
this.  He  says  that  speech  is  uncertain,  and  has  to  be  checked 
by  the  eye.  The  eye  is  uncertain,  taking  mother  of  pearl  for 
silver,  and  must  be  checked  by  the  ear.  The  ear  is  uncertain,  and 
must  be  checked  by  the  mind,  for  unless  the  mind  is  attentive, 
the  ear  hears  not.  The  mind,  lastly,  depends  on  the  spirit,  for 
without  spirit  there  is  no  mind.  The  commentator  is  right  in 
reading  rundhe  or  runddhe  instead  of  rundhate. 

*  The  vital  spirits  are  called  the  highest  treasure,  because  a  man 
surrenders  everything  to  preserve  his  vital  spirits  or  his  life. 

»  Cf.  Brih.  Ar.  VI,  3,  i. 
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the  attainer,  may  it  attain  this  for  me  from  him  (who 
possesses  and  can  bestow  what  I  wish  for).  Svih4 
to  it!' 

•The  deity  called  pri^a  (breath)  is  the  attainer, 
may  it  attain  this  for  me  from  him.     Sv4h4  to  it ! ' 

*  The  deity  called  the  eye  is  the  attainer,  may  it 
attain  this  for  me  from  him.     Sv&h4  to  it ! ' 

*  The  deity  called  the  ear  is  the  attainer,  may  it 
attain  this  for  me  from  him*    Sv^i  to  it ! ' 

*  The  deity  called  mind  (manas)  is  the  attainer  of  it, 
may  it  attain  this  for  me  from  him.     SvAhi  to  it' 

*The  deity  called  pra^A  (knowledge)  is  the 
attainer  of  it,  may  it  attain  this  for  me  from  him. 
Svah4  to  it!' 

Then  having  inhaled  the  smell  of  the  smoke,  and 
having  rubbed  his  limbs  with  the  ointment  of  ghee, 
walking  on  in  silence,  let  him  declare  his  wish,  or 
let  him  send  a  messenger.  He  will  surely  obtain 
his  wish. 

4.  Now  follows  the  Daiva  Smara,  the  desire  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  gods^  If  a  man  desires  to 
become  dear  ^  to  any  man  or  woman,  or  to  any  men 
or  women,  then  at  one  of  the  (fore-mentioned) 
proper  times  he  offers,  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
(as  before),  oblations  of  ghee,  saying :  *  I  offer  thy 
speech  in  myself,  I  (this  one  here  ^),  SvihA.*  *  I  offer 
thy  ear  in  myself,  I  (this  one  here),  SvAhi.'  *  I  offer  thy 


^  As  dear  as  pr&na  or  life. 

*  The  commentator  explains  these  mysterious  utterances  by: 
'  I  of fer,  I  throw,  in  the  fire,  which  is  lit  by  the  fuel  of  thy  indiffer- 
ence or  dislike,  in  myself,  being  the  object  of  thy  love,  speech, 
the  organ  of  speech,  of  thee,  who  art  going  to  love  me.  This 
one,  i.  e.  I  myself,  or  my  love,  may  prosper.  Sv&h&,  my  speech, 
may  grant  approval  to  the  oblation  d  me,  the  lover.' 
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mind  in  myself,  I  (this  one  here),  Svfiha.'  '  I  offer  thy 
pra^d  (knowledge)  in  myself,  I  (this  one  here),  SvAhi." 
Then  having  inhaled  the  smell  of  the  smoke,  and 
having  rubbed  his  limbs  with  the  ointment  of  ghee^ 
walking  on  in  silence,  let  him  try  to  come  in  contact 
or  let  him  stand  speaking  in  the  wind,  (so  that  the 
wind  may  carry  his  words  to  the  person  by  whom  he 
desires  to  be  loved).  Surely  he  becomes  dear,  and 
they  think  of  him. 

5.  Now  follows  the  restraint  (sawyamana)  insti- 
tuted by  Pratardana  (the  son  of  DivodSsa) ;  they 
call  it  the  inner  Agni-hotra.  So  long  as  a  man 
speaks,  he  cannot  breathe,  he  offers  all  the  while 
his  prSwa  (breath)  in  his  speech.  And  so  long  as  a 
man  breathes,  he  cannot  speak,  he  offers  all  the 
while  his  speech  in  his  breath.  These  two  endless 
and  immortal  oblations  he  offers  always,  whether 
waking  or  sleeping.  Whatever  other  oblations 
there  are  (those,  e.g.  of  the  ordinary  Agnihotra, 
consisting  of  milk  and  other  things),  they  have  an 
end,  for  they  consist  of  works  (which,  like  all  works, 
have  an  end).  The  ancients,  knowing  this  (the  best 
Agnihotra),  did  not  offer  the  (ordinary)  Agnihotra. 

6.  Uktha^  is  Brahman,  thus  said  6'ushkabhrTn- 
gSra.  Let  him  meditate  on  it  (the  uktha)  as  the 
same  with  the  Rtjk,  and  all  beings  will  praise  htm 
as  the  best.  Let  him  meditate  on  it  as  the  same 
with  the  Ya^s,  and  all  beings  will  join  before  him 

'  UVtha,  a  Vedic  hymn,  has  been  identified  wiih  prdna,  breath,  in 
the  KSnvaand  oiher  .SakhSs  (BnU  Ar.V,  13,  i;  Ait.  Ar.  11,  i,  2). 
Here  ukiha,  i.  e.  the  prSna  of  the  uktha,  ts  further  identified  with 
Brahman.  As  uktha  (the  hymn)  is  prina,  and  as  the  sacrifice  is 
performed  with  hymns,  the  sacrifice,  too,  is  uktha,  luid  therefore 
prina,  and  therefore  Brahman.    Comtn. 
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as  the  best.  Let  him  meditate  on  it  as  the  same 
with  the  S&man,  and  all  beings  will  bow  before 
him  as  the  best\  Let  him  meditate  on  it  as  the 
same  with  might,  let  him  meditate  on  it  as  the  ^me 
with  glory,  let  him  meditate  on  it  as  the  same  with 
splendour.  For  as  the  bow  is  among  weapons  the 
mightiest,  the  most  glorious,  the  most  splendid,  thus 
is  he  who  knows  this  among  all  beings  the  mightiest, 
the  most  glorious,  the  most  splendid.  The  Adhvaryu 
conceives  the  fire  of  the  altar,  which  is  used  for  the 
sacrifice,  to  be  himself.  In  it  he  (the  Adhvaryu) 
weaves  the  Ya^us  portion  of  the  sacrifice.  And  in 
the  Yafus  portion  the  Hotrt  weaves  the/?/X'  portion 
of  the  sacrifice.  And  in  the  7?/^  portion  the  Ud- 
gSitrt  weaves  the  S&man  portion  of  the  sacrifice. 
He  (the  Adhvaryu  or  pri«a)  is  the  self  of  the 
threefold  knowledge ;  he  indeed  is  the  self  of  it 
(of  prSjiB).  He  who  knows  this  is  the  self  of  it 
(becomes  pri;/a  ^). 


^  The  verbs  ar^,  yu^,  and  sannam  are  not  used  idiomatically, 
but  with  reference  to  the  words  n'k,  ys^s,  and  sdman. 

^  The  commentator  explains  this  somewhat  diflferently.  He 
takes  it  to  be  the  object  of  the  last  paragraph  to  show  that  the 
PrSwa-vidyd  can  ultimately  produce  final  liberation,  and  not  only 
temporal  rewards.  The  Adhvaryu  priest,  he  says,  takes  what  is 
called  uktha,  and  has  been  identified  with  J^tk,  Ya^s,  and  Saman 
hymns,  all  contained  in  the  mouth,  as  being  outwardly  the  sacri- 
ficial fire  of  the  altar,  because  that  fire  cannot  be  lighted  without 
such  hymns.  Thus  the  self  of  the  Adhvaryu  priest  becomes  iden- 
tified, not  only  with  the  uktha,  the  hymns,  but  also  with  the  sacrificial 
fire,  and  he  meditates  on  himself  as  fire,  as  hymn  (uktha),  and  as 
breath  (prd»a).  I  read  sa  esha  sarvasyai  trayyai  vidyiy&  itmft, 
esha  u  ev&sy&tmi.  Etad&tmi  bhavati  ya  eva/n  veda.  But  if  we 
read  asyitmi,  we  cannot  with  the  commentator  explain  it  by  asyi 
uktdyds  iray}d  Stmd,  but  must  refer  asya  to  prd«a,  breath,  life, 
which  is  here  to  be  identified  with  Brahman. 
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7.  Next  follow  the  three  kinds  of  meditation  of 
the  all-conquering  (sarva^t)  Kaushltaki.  The  all- 
conquering  Kaushltaki  adores  the  sun  when  rising, 
having  put  on  the  sacrificial  cord  \  having  brought 
water,  and  having  thrice  sprinkled  the  water-cup, 
saying:  'Thou  art  the  deliverer,  deliver  me  from 
sin/  In  the  same  manner  he  adores  the  sun  when 
in  the  zenith,  saying:  'Thou  art  the  highest  de- 
liverer, deliver  me  highly  from  sin.'  In  the  same , 
manner  he  adores  the  sun  when  setting,  saying: 

*  Thou  art  the  full  deliverer,  deliver  me  fully  from 
sin/  Thus  he  fully  removes  whatever  sin  he  com- 
mitted by  day  and  by  night  And  in  the  same 
manner  he  who  knows  this,  likewise  adores  the  sun, 
and  fully  removes  whatever  sin  he  committed  by  day 
and  by  night. 

8.  Then  (secondly)  let  him  worship  every  month 
(in  the  year)  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon,  the  moon 
as  it  is  seen  in  the  west  in  the  same  manner  (as 
before  described  with  regard  to  the  sun),  or  let  him 
send  forth  his  speech  toward  the  moon  with  two 
green  blades  of  grass,  saying :  *  O  thou  who  art 
mistress  of  immortal  joy,  through  that  gentle  heart 
of  mine  which  abides  in  the  moon,  may  I  never 
weep  for  misfortune  concerning  my  children/ 

The  children  of  him  (who  thus  adores  the  moon) 
do  not  indeed  die  before  him.  Thus  it  is  with  a  man 
to  whom  a  son  is  already  born. 

Now  for  one  to  whom  no  son  is  born  as  yet.  He 
mutters  the  three  Rik  verses.  *  Increase,  O  Soma  I 
may  vigour  come  to  thee'  (Rv.  I,  91, 16 ;  IX,  31,4). 

*  This  is  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest  mention  of  the 
ya^opavtta,  the  sacred  cord  as  worn  over  the  left  shoulder  for 
sacrificial  purposes;  cf.  Taitt.  Br^m.  Ill,  10,  19, 12. 
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^May  milk,  may  food  go  to  thee'  (Rv.  I,  91,  18); 
*That  ray  which  the  Adityas  gladden.' 

Having  muttered  these  three  Jiik  verses,  he  says : 
*  Do  not  increase  by  our  breath  (pri^^a),  by  our  off- 
spring, by  our  cattle ;  he  who  hates  us  and  whom  we 
hate,  increase  by  his  breath,  by  his  offspring,  by  his 
cattle.  Thus  I  turn  the  turn  of  the  god,  I  return 
the  turn  of  Aditya^'  After  these  words,  having 
raised  the  right  arm  (toward  Soma),  he  lets  it  go 
again  ^. 

^  This  refers  to  movements  of  the  arm,  following  the  moon  and 
the  sun. 

*  It  is  extremely  diflScult  to  translate  the  Vedic  verses  which  are 
quoted  in  the  Upanishads.  They  are  sometimes  slightly  changed 
on  purpose  (see  §11),  frequently  turned  from  their  original  purport 
by  the  authors  of  the  Upanishads  themselves,  and  then  again  sub- 
jected to  the  most  fanciful  interpretations  by  the  various  comn^en- 
tators  on  the  Upanishads.  In  our  paragraph  (§  8)  the  text  followed 
by  the  commentator  differs  from  the  printed  text.  The  commen- 
tator seems  to  have  read :  Yat  te  susima/w  hr/dayam  adhi  ^andra- 
masi  ^n'tam,  tenimrilatvasyerine  mdham  pautram  agha/71  rudam. 
I  have  translated  according  to  the  commentator,  at  least  up  to 
a  certain  point,  for,  as  Professor  Cowell  remarks,  there  is  an  under- 
current in  the  commentator's  explanation,  implying  a  comparison 
between  the  husband  as  the  sim  or  fire,  and  the  wife  as  the  moon, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  render  in  an  English  translation^ 
The  same  or  a  very  similar  verse  occurs  in  §  10,  while  other  modi- 
fications of  it  may  be  seen  in  Axval.  Gn*hya-sfitras  1, 13,  7,  and  else- 
where. The  translation  of  the  verses  in  full,  of  three  of  which  the 
Upanishad  gives  the  beginnings  only,  would  be  according  to  the 
commentator :  *  (O  goddess  of  the  moon)  who  hast  obtained  imr 
mortal  joy  through  that  which  is  a  beautiful  (portion  of  the  sun) 
placed  in  the  moon,  and  filling  thy  heart  (with  pleasure),  may 
I  never  weep  for  misfortune  concerning  my  children/ 

Rv.  I,  91,  16;  IX,  31,  4.  *0  goddess  of  the  moon,  increase! 
may  the  vigour  from  everywhere  (from  every  limb  of  the  fire  or  the 
sun)  go  to  thee  I  Help  us  in  the  attainment  of  food.'  Rv.  I,  91, 
18.  *0  goddess  of  the  moon,  may  the  streams  of  thy  milk  go 
well  to  our  sons,  those  streams  of  milk  which  are  invigorating,  and 
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9.  Then  (thirdly)  let  him  worship  on  the  day  of 
the  full  moon  the  moon  as  it  is  seen  in  the  east  in 
the  same  manner,  saying :  '  Thou  art  Soma,  the 
king,  the  wise,  the  five-mouthed,  the  lord  of  crea- 
tures. The  Brfihmawa  is  one  of  thy  mouths;  with 
that  mouth  thou  eatest  the  kings  (Kshatriyas) ; 
make  me  an  eater  of  food  by  that  mouth !  The 
king  is  one  of  thy  mouths;  with  that  mouth  thou 
eatest  the  people  (Vairyas) ;  make  nie  an  eater  of 
food  by  that  moutli !  The  hawk  is  one  of  thy 
mouths;  with  that  mouth  thou  eatest  the  birds; 
make  me  an  eater  of  food  by  that  mouth !  Fire  is 
one  of  thy  mouths  ;  with  that  mouth  thou  eatest  this 
world :  make  me  an  eater  of  food  by  that  mouth ! 
In  thee  there  is  the  fifth  mouth ;  with  that  mouth 
thou  eatest  all  beings ;  make  me  an  eater  of  food  by 
that  mouth !  Do  not  decrease  by  our  life,  by  our 
offspring,  by  our  cattle ;  he  who  hates  us  and  whom 
we  hate,  decrease  by  his  life,  by  his  offspring,  by  his 
cattle.  Thus  I  turn  the  turn  of  the  god,  I  return 
the  turn  of  Aditya.'  After  these  words,  having 
raised  the  right  arm,  he  lets  it  go  again. 

ID.  Next  (having  addressed  these  prayers  to 
Soma)  when  being  with  his  wife,  let  him  stroke  her 


help  to  conquer  the  enemy.  O  Soma-goddess,  increasing  foi  im- 
mortal happiness  (for  the  bitth  of  a  son),  do  thou  place  the  highest 
glofy  (the  streams  of  thy  milk)  in  the  sky,'  '  That  ray  (sushumfli) 
which  (as  a  woman)  the  Adityas  gladden,  thai  Soma  which  as  im- 
perishable the  imperishable  Aditjas  drink,  may  the  guardian  of 
the  world  (Pra^pali),  Briliaspati,  and  king  Vanina  gladden  us 
b/  it' 

The  translations  are  made  by  the  commentator  regardless  of 
grammar  and  sense:  yet  they  command  a  certain  authority,  and 
must  be  taken  into  account  as  throwing  light  on  the  latest  develop- 
ment  of  Indian  mysticism. 
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heart,  saying :  *  O  fair  one,  who  hast  obtained 
immortal  joy  by  that  which  has  entered  thy  heart 
through  Pra^pati,  mayest  thou  never  fall  into  sor- 
row about  thy  children  ^/  Her  children  then  do  not 
die  before  her. 

1 1 .  Next,  if  a  man  has  been  absent  and  returns 
home,  let  him  smell  (kiss)  his  son's  head,  saying : 
*  Thou  springest  from  every  limb,  thou  art  bom  from 
the  heart,  thou,  my  son,  art  my  self  indeed,  live  thou 
a  hundred  harvests/  He  gives  him  his  name, 
saying :  *  Be  thou  a  stone,  be  thou  an  axe,  be  thou 
solid  *  gold ;  thou,  my  son,  art  light  indeed,  live  thou 
a  hundred  harvests.'  He  pronounces  his  name. 
Then  he  embraces  him,  saying :  *  As  Pra^pati  (the 
lord  of  creatures)  embraced  his  creatures  for  their 
welfare,  thus  I  embrace  thee,'  (pronouncing  his  name.) 
Then  he  mutters  into  his  right  ear,  saying :  *  O  thou, 
quick  Maghavan,  give  to  him'  (Rv.  HI,  36,  10')- 
*0  Indra,  bestow  the  best  wishes'  (Rv.  H,  21,  6), 
thus  he  whispers  into  his  left  ear.  Let  him  then 
thrice  smell  (kiss)  his  head,  saying :  *  Do  not  cut  off 
(the  line  of  our  race),  do  not  suffer.  Live  a  hun- 
dred harvests  of  life ;  I  kiss  thy  head,  O  son,  widi 
thy  name.'  He  then  thrice  makes  a  lowing  sound 
over  his  head,  saying :  *  I  low  over  thee  with  the 
lowing  sound  of  cows.* 

12.  Next  follows  the  Daiva  Parimara*,  the  dying 
around   of  the  gods   (the   absorption   of  the   two 


*  Cf.  Ajvaliyana  Gn*hya-sfttras  1, 13,  7. 

*  Widely  scattered,    everywhere   desired.     Comm.     Professor 
Cowell  proposes  unscattered,  hoarded,  or  unconcealed. 

'  The  original  has  asme,  to  us,  not  asmai,  to  him. 

*  Cf.  Taitt.  Up.  Ill,  10,  4;  Ait.  Brihm.  V,  28;   Colebrooke, 
Miscellaneous  Essays  (1873),  II,  p.  39. 
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classes  of  gods,  mentioned  before,  into  prAwa  or 
Brahman).  This  Brahman  shines  forth  indeed 
when  the  fire  bums,  and  it  dies  when  it  bums  not. 
Its  splendour  goes  to  the  sun  alone,  the  life  (pri/^a, 
the  moving  principle)  to  the  air. 

This  Brahman  shines  forth  indeed  when  the  sun 
is  seen,  and  it  dies  when  it  is  not  seen.  Its  splendour 
goes  to  the  moon  alone,  the  life  (pri«a)  to  the  air. 

This  Brahman  shines  forth  indeed  when  the  moon 
is  seen,  and  it  dies  when  it  is  not  seen.  Its  splen- 
dour goes  to  the  lightning  alone,  its  life  (pr&»a)  to 
the  air. 

This  Brahman  shines  forth  indeed  when  the 
lightning  flashes,  and  it  dies  when  it  flashes  not. 
Its  splendour  goes  to  the  air,  and  the  life  (prdwa) 
to  the  air. 

Thus  all  these  deities  (i.e.  fire,  sun,  moon,  light- 
ning), having  entered  the  air,  though  dead,  do  not 
vanish ;  and  out  of  the  very  air  they  rise  again.  So 
much  with  reference  to  the  deities  (mythological). 
Now  then  with  reference  to  the  body  (physiolo- 
gical). 

13.  This  Brahman  shines  forth  indeed  when  one 
speaks  with  speech,  and  it  dies  when  one  does  not 
speak.  His  splendour  goes  to  the  eye  alone,  the  life 
{pr&nd)  to  breath  (pra^/a). 

This  Brahman  shines  forth  indeed  when  one  sees 
with  the  eye,  and  it  dies  when  one  does  not  see.  Its 
splendour  goes  to  the  ear  alone,  the  life  (pr^wa)  to 
breath  (pr&nd). 

This  Brahman  shines  forth  indeed  when  one  hears 
with  the  ear,  and  it  dies  when  one  does  not  hear. 
Its  splendour  goes  to  the  mind  aolne,  the  life  (pra;^a) 
to  breath  (prawa). 

[3]  u 
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This  Brahman  shines  forth  indeed  when  one 
thinks  with  the  mind,  and  it  dies  when  one  does 
not  think.  Its  splendour  goes  to  the  breath  (pr4«a) 
alone,  and  the  life  (pr4«a)  to  breath  {pr4»a). 

Thus  all  these  deities  (the  senses,  &c.),  having 
entered  breath  or  life  (prSinB)  alone,  though  dead,  do 
not  vanish  ;  and  out  of  very  breath  (pr&«a)  they  rise 
again.  And  if  two  mountains,  the  southern  and 
northern,  were  to  move  forward  trying  to  crush  him 
who  knows  this,  they  would  not  crush  him.  But 
those  who  hate  him  and  those  whom  he  hates,  they 
die  around  him. 

14.  Next  follows  theNiArreyas4d4na^  (the  accept- 
ing of  the  pre-eminence  of  pri«a  (breath  or  life) 
by  the  other  gods).  The  deities  (speech,  eye,  ear, 
mind),  contending  with  each  for  who  was  the  best, 
went  out  of  this  body,  and  the  body  lay  without 
breathing,  withered,  like  a  log  of  wood.  Then 
speech  went  into  it,  but  speaking  by  speech,  it  lay 
still.  Then  the  eye  went  into  it,  but  speaking  by 
speech,  and  seeing  by  the  eye,  it  lay  still.  Then  the 
ear  went  into  it,  but  speaking  by  speech,  seeing  by 
the  eye,  hearing  by  the  ear,  it  lay  still.  Then  mind 
went  into  it,  but  speaking  by  speech,  seeing  by  the 
eye,  hearing  by  the  ear,  thinking  by  the  mind,  it  lay 
still.  Then  breath  (prd«a,  life)  went  into  it,  and  thence 
it  rose  at  once.  All  these  deities,  having  recognised 
the  pre-eminence  in  pr&wa,  and  having  comprehended 
prSin^  alone  as  the  conscious  self  (pra^nitman)^  went 
out  of  this  body  with  all  these  (five  different  kinds  of 


^  *  For  other  versions  of  this  gtor>'  see  A!i6.  Up.  V,  i,  note  2  ;  Ait. 
Ar.  II  I,  4,  9 ;  Brih.  Ar.  VI,  i^  1-14;  and  Kaush.  Up.  Ill,  3. 
»  Ct.  A'>6.Up.VII,i5,  note. 
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pri;^a),  and  resting  in  the  air  (knowing  that  prd/^a 
had  entered  the  air),  and  merged  in  the  ether  (&kl?a), 
they  went  to  heaven.  And  in  the  same  manner  he 
who  knows  this,  having  recognised  the  pre-eminence 
in  pr&nsL,  and  having  comprehended  prS^a  alone  as 
the  conscious  self  (pni^itman),  goes  out  of  this 
body  with  all  these  (does  no  loiter  believe  in 
this  body),  and  resting  in  the  air,  and  merged  in 
the  ether,  he  goes  to  heaven,  he  goes  to  where  those 
gods  (speech,  &c.)  are.  And  having  reached  this 
he,  who  knows  this,  becomes  immortal  with  that 
immortality  which  those  gods  enjoy. 

1 5.  Next  follows-  the  father's  tradition  to  the  son, 
and  thus  they  explain  it  \  The  father,  when  going 
to  depart,  calls  his  son,  after  having  strewn  the 
house  with  fresh  grass,  and  having  laid  the  sacrificial 
fire,  and  having  placed  near  it  a  pot  of  water  with  a 
jug  (full  of  rice),  himself  covered  with  a  new  cloth, 
and  dressed  in  white.  He  places  himself  above  his 
son,  touching  his  organs  with  his  own  organs,  or  he 
may  deliver  the  tradition  to  him  while  he  sits  before 
him.  Then  he  delivers  it  to  him.  The  father  says  : 
'  Let  me  place  my  speech  in  thee.'  The  son  says  : 
'  I  take  thy  speech  in  me.'  The  father  says :  '  Let 
me  place  my  scent  (prd«a)  in  thee.'  The  son  says  : 
*  I  take  thy  scent  in  me.'  The  father  says :  *  Let 
me  place  my  eye  in  thee.'  The  son  says :  *  I  take 
thy  eye  in  me.'  The  father  says:  *Let  me  place 
my  ear  in  thee.'  The  son  says :  *  I  take  thy  ear  in  me.' 
The  father  says :  *  Let  me  place  my  tastes  of  food  in 
thee.'  The  son  says :  *  I  take  thy  tastes  of  food 
in  me.'    The  father  says :  *  Let  me  place  my  actions 

^  Cf.  Br/had-ira«yaka  I,  5, 17. 
U  2 
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in  thee/  The  son  says :  '  I  take  thy  actions  in  me/ 
The  father  says :  *  Let  me  place  my  pleasure  and 
pain  in  thee/  The  son  says :  *  I  take  thy  pleasure 
and  pain  in  me.'  The  father  says  :  *  Let  me  place 
happiness,  joy,  and  offspring  in  thee/    The  son  says  : 

*  I  take  thy  happiness,  joy,  and  offspring  in  me/  The 
father  says :  *  Let  me  place  my  walking  in  thee/ 
The  son  says :  *  I  take  thy  walking  in  me  ^'  The 
father  says  :  '  Let  me  place  my  mind  in  thee/  The 
son  says :  *  I  take  thy  mind  in  me/    The  father  says : 

*  Let  me  place  my  knowledge  (praj^i)  in  thee/  The 
son  says :  *  I  take  thy  knowledge  in  me/  But  if  the 
father  is  very  ill,  he  may  say  shortly :  '  Let  me  place 
my  spirits  (pri^^as)  in  thee/  and  the  son :  *  I  take 
thy  spirits  in  me/ 

Then  the  son  walks  round  his  father  keeping  his 
right  side  towards  him,  and  goes  away.  The  father 
calls  after  him :  *  May  fame,  glory  of  countenance,  and 
honour  always  follow  thee/  Then  the  other  looks 
back  over  his  left  shoulder,  covering  himself  with  his 
hand  or  the  hem  of  his  garment,  saying :  *  Obtain 
the  heavenly  worlds  (svarga)  and  all  desires/ 

If  the  father  recovers,  let  him  be  under  the 
authority  of  his  son,  or  let  him  wander  about  (as 
an  ascetic).  But  if  he  departs,  then  let  them 
despatch  him,  as  he  ought  to  be  despatched,  yea, 
as  he  ought  to  be  despatched 2. 

*  Another  jdkhi  adds  here  dhi>'aA',  the  thoughts  (active),  vi^^ta- 
vyam,  their  object,  and  kdmdA,  desires. 

•  I  have  taken  sam&payati  in  the  sense  of  performing  the  last 
duties  towards  a  dead  person,  though  I  confess  I  know  of  no 
parallel  passage  in  which  samapayati  occurs  in  that  sense.  Pro- 
fessor Cowell  translates :  '  If  he  dies,  then  let  them  cause  the  son 
duly  to  receive  the  tradition,  as  the  tradition  is  to  Ix}  given/  The 
text  itself  varies,  for  the  reading  presupposed  by  the  commentator 
is  enam  (putram)  sam&payati,  instead  of  enzm  samapayeyu//. 
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Third  Adhyaya\ 

I.  Pratardana,  forsooth,  the  son  of  Divodisa 
(king  of  K^^l),  came  by  means  of  fighting  and 
strength  to  the  beloved  abode  of  Indra.  Indra  said 
to  him :  *  Pratardana,  let  me  give  you  a  boon  to 
choose/  And  Pratardana  answered :  *  Do  you  your- 
self choose  that  boon  for  me  which  you  deem  most 
beneficial  for  a  man.'  Indra  said  to  him  :  *  No  one 
who  chooses,  chooses  for  another;  choose  thyself/ 
Then  Pratardana  replied:  *Then  that  boon  to 
choose  is  no  boon  for  me/ 

Then,  however,  Indra  did  not  swerve  from  the 
truth,  for  Indra  is  truth.  Indra  said  to  him:  'Know 
me  only;  that  is  what  I  deem  most  beneficial  for  man, 
that  he  should  know  me.  I  slew  the  three-headed 
son  of  Tvash/rz ;  I  delivered  the  Arunmukhas,  the 
devotees,  to  the  wolves  (sAl&vr/'ka) ;  breaking  many 
treaties,  I  killed  the  people  of  Prahlida  in  heaven, 
the  people  of  Puloma  in  the  sky,  the  people  of  Kcila- 
kan^  on  earths  And  not  one  hair  of  me  was 
harmed  there.  And  he  who  knows  me  thus,  by  no 
deed  of  his  is  his  life  harmed,  not  by  the  murder  of 


^  The  object  now  is  to  explain  the  tnie  Brahma-vidyA,  while  the 
first  and  second  chapters  are  only  introductory,  treating  of  the 
worship  of  the  couch  (paryankopisan&)  and  of  the  worship  of 
pra^za. 

•  This  refers  to  heroic  deeds  performed  by  Indra,  as  represented 
in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda.  See  Rig-veda  V,  34,  4,  and  Siya«a's 
commentary;  Ait.  Brdhm.  VII,  28.  Weber,  Indische  Studien  I, 
410--418,  has  tried  to  discover  an  original  physical  meaning  in  the 
heroic  deeds  ascribed  to  Indra.  A  curious  remark  is  made  by 
the  commentator,  who  says  that  the  skulls  of  the  Arunmukhas  were 
turned  into  the  thorns  of  the  desert  (kartra)  which  remain  to 
this  day, — a  very  common  phase  in  popular  tradition. 
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his  mother,  not  by  the  murder  of  his  father,  not  by 
theft,  not  by  the  killing  of  a  Brahman.  If  he  is 
going  to  commit  a  sin,  the  bloom  ^  does  not  depart 
from  his  face/ 

2.  Indra  said :  *  I  am  prS/^a,  meditate  on  me  as 
the  conscious  self  (prstffiAtman),  as  life,  as  immor- 
tality. Life  is  pr&n2L,  prA^a  is  life.  Immortality  is 
pri^a,  pr&na,  is  immortality.  As  long  as  pri»a 
dwells  in  this  body,  so  long  surely  there  is  life.  By 
pr4«a  he  obtains  immortality  in  the  other  world,  by 
knowledge  true  conception.  He  who  meditates  on 
me  as  life  and  immortality,  gains  his  full  life  in  this 
world,  and  obtains  in  the  Svarga  world  immortality 
and  indestructibility.' 

(Pratardana  said) :  *Some  maintain  here,  that  the 
prSims  become  one,  for  (otherwise)  no  one  could  at 
the  same  time  make  known  a  name  by  speech,  see 
a  form  with  the  eye,  hear  a  sound  with  the  ear,- 
think  a  thought  with  the  mind.  After  having 
become  one,  the  pri«as  perceive  all  these  together, 
one  by  one.  While  speech  speaks,  all  prd»as  speak 
after  it.  While  the  eye  sees,  all  pri^^as  see  after  it, 
'WTiile  the  ear  hears,  all  prA/^as  hear  after  it.  While 
the  mind  thinks,  all  pri«as  think  after  it.  While  the 
pr&m,  breathes,  all  prilwas  breathe  after  it' 

*Thus  it  is  indeed,'  said  Indra,  *but  nevertheless 
there  is  a  pre-eminence  among  the  pr&«as  \ 

3.  Man  lives  deprived  of  speech,  for  we  see  dumb 
people.     Man  lives  deprived  of  sight,  for  we  see 

^  Professor  Cowell  compares  Taittirlya-Sawhiti  III,  1,1,  nisya 
nittim  na  haro  vyeti. 

'  Prdfids,  in  the  plural,  is  supposed  to  stand  for  the  five  senses 
as  modifications  of  breath.  It  would  be  better  if  we  could  read 
pra^ad^a  ni^reyasam.     See  before,  II,  14. 
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blind  people.  Man  lives  deprived  of  hearing,  for 
we  see  deaf  people.  Man  lives  deprived  of  mind, 
for  we  see  infants.  Man  lives  deprived  of  his  arms, 
deprived  of  his  legs,  for  we  see  it  thus.  But  prlbia 
alone  is  the  conscious  self  (prs^itman),  and  having 
laid  hold  of  this  body,  it  makes  it  rise  up.  There- 
fore it  is  said.  Let  man  worship  it  alone  as  uktha  ^ 
What  is  pri«a,  that  is  pra^4  (self-consciousness) ; 
what  is  praffi&  (self-consciousness),  that  is  pri«a,  for 
together  they  (praffiS.  and  pr4»a)  live  in  this  body, 
and  together  they  go  out  of  it.  Of  that,  this  is  the 
evidence,  this  is  the  understanding.  When  a  man, 
being  thus  asleep,  sees  no  dream  whatever,  he  be- 
comes one  with  that  prd«a  alone  ^.  Then  speech 
goes  to  him  (when  he  is  absorbed  in  prA«a)  with 
all  names,  the  eye  with  all  forms,  the  ear  with  all 
sounds,  the  mind  with  all  thoughts.  And  when 
he  awakes,  then,  as  from  a  burning  fire  sparks 
proceed  in  all  directions,  thus  from  that  self  the 
prSinzs  (speech,  &c.)  proceed,  each  towards  its  place  ; 
from  the  pr&»as  the  gods  (Agni,  &c.),  from  the  gods 
the  worlds. 

Of  this,  this  IS  the  proof,  this  is  the  understanding. 
When  a  man  is  thus  sick,  going  to  die,  falling  into 
weakness  and  faintness,  they  say :  *  H  is  thought  has 
departed,  he  hears  not,  he  sees  not,  he  speaks  not, 
he  thinks  not*  Then  he  becomes  one  with  that 
pr&na.  alone.  Then  speech  goes  to  him  (who  is 
absorbed  in  pri/^a)  with  all  names,  the  eye  with  all 

*  Uktha,  hymn,  is  artificially  derived  from  ut-th4payati,  to  raise 
up,  and  hence  uktha,  hymn,  is  to  be  meditated  on  as  pri^ia,  breath, 
which  likcwse  raises  up  the  body.     See  Ait.  Ar.  II,  1,1 5. 

*  He  is  absorbed  in  pr&^ia.  Or  should  it  be  pr^;ia/  as 
nominative  ? 
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forms,  the  ear  with  all  sounds,  the  mind  with  all 
thoughts.  And  when  he  departs  from  this  body,  he 
departs  together  with  all  these  ^ 

4.  Speech  gives  up  to  him  (who  is  absorbed  in 
pr^wa)  all  names,  so  that  by  speech  he  obtains  all 
names.  The  nose  gives  up  to  him  all  odours,  so 
that  by  scent  he  obtains  all  odours.  The  eye  gives 
up  to  him  all  forms,  so  that  by  the  eye  he  obtains 
all  forms.  The  ear  gives  up  to  him  all  sounds,  so 
that  by  the  ear  he  obtains  all  sounds.  The  mind 
gives  up  to  him  all  thoughts,  so  that  by  the  mind  he 
obtains  all  thoughts.  This  is  the  complete  absorp- 
tion in  pr&n2L.  And  what  is  prawa  is  pra^na  (self- 
consciousness),  what  is  pra^a  (self-consciousness)  is 
prdwa.  For  together  do  these  two  live  in  the  body, 
and  together  do  they  depart. 

Now  we  shall  explain  how  all  things  become  one 
in  that  pra^a  (self-consciousness). 

5.  Speech  is  one  portion  taken  out^  of  pra^ii 
(self-conscious  knowledge),  the  word  is  its  object, 
placed  outside.  The  nose  is  one  portion  taken  out 
of  it,  the  odour  is  its  object,  placed  outside.  The 
eye  is  one  portion  taken  out  of  it,  the  form  is  its 
object,  placed  outside.  The  ear  is  one  portion  taken 
out  of  it,  the  sound  is  its  object,  placed  outside.  The 
tongue  is  one  portion  taken  out  of  it,  the  taste  of 
food  is  its  object,  placed  outside.     The  two  hands 


*  According  to  another  reading  we  might  translate,  *  Speech 
takes  away  all  names  from  that  body;  and  prdwa,  in  which  speech 
is  absorbed,  thus  obtains  all  names/ 

^  I  read  udftMam  or  udO(/>^am,  instead  of  adfie/^am,  explained 
by  the  commentator  as  adiiduhat.  Professor  Cowell  translates, 
'  Speech  verily  milked  one  portion  thereof,'  which  may  have  been 
the  original  purport  of  the  writer. 
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are  one  portion  taken  out  of  it,  their  action  is  their 
object,  placed  outside.  The  body  is  one  portion 
taken  out  of  it,  its  pleasure  and  pain  are  its 
object,  placed  outside.  The  organ  is  one  portion 
taken  out  of  it,  happiness,  joy,  and  offspring  are  its 
object,  placed  outside.  The  two  feet  are  one  portion 
taken  out  of  it,  movements  are  their  object,  placed 
outside.  Mind  is  one  portion  taken  out  of  it,  thoughts 
and  desires  are  its  object,  placed  outside. 

6.  Having  by  pra^i  (self-conscious  knowledge) 
taken  possession  of  speech,  he  obtains  by  speech  all 
words.  Having  by  pra^i  taken  possession  of  the 
nose,  he  obtains  all  odours.  Having  by  pra^4 
taken  possession  of  the  eye,  he  obtains  all  forms. 
Having  by  pra^nA  taken  possession  of  the  ear,  he 
obtains  all  sounds.  Having  by  pr^fi^  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  tongue,  he  obtains  all  tastes  of  food. 
Having  by  pra^d  taken  possession  of  the  two 
hands,  he  obtains  all  actions.  Having  by  pra^4 
taken  possession  of  the  body,  he  obtains  pleasure 
and  pain.  Having  by  pra^4  taken  possession  of 
the  organ,  he  obtains  happiness,  joy,  and  offspring. 
Having  by  pr^fi4  taken  possession  of  the  two  feet, 
he  obtains  all  movements.  Having  by  pra^4  taken 
possession  of  mind,  he  obtains  all  thoughts. 

7.  For  without  pra^4  (self-consciousness)  speech 
does  not  make  known  (to  the  self)  any  word  ^    *  My 

.  '  Professor  Cowell  has  translated  a  passage  from  the  com- 
mentary which  is  interesting  as  showing  that  its  author  and  the 
author  of  the  Upanishad  too  had  a  clear  conception  of  the 
correlative  nature  of  knowledge.  *  The  organ  of  sense,'  he  says, 
'cannot  exist  without  pra^iXa  (self-consciousness),  nor  the  objects 
of  sense  be  obtained  without  the  organ,  therefore — on  th^  princi- 
ple, that  when  one  thing  cannot  exist  without  another,  that  thing  is 
said  to  be  identical  with  the  other — as  the  cloth,  for  instance,  being 
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mind  was  absent,'  he  says.  '  I  did  not  perceive  that 
word.'  Without  pra^d  the  nose  does  not  make 
known  any  odour.  '  My  mind  was  absent,'  he  says, 
'  I  did  not  perceive  that  odour.'  Without  pra^a 
the  eye  does  not  make  known  any  form.  '  My  mind 
was  absent,'  he  says,  '  I  did  not  perceive  that  form.' 
Without  praffii  the  ear  does  not  make  known  any 
sound.  '  My  mind  was  absent,'  lie  says,  '  I  did  not 
perceive  that  sound.'  Widiout  pra^nS.  the  tongue 
does  not  make  known  any  taste.  '  My  mind  was 
absent,'  he  says,  '  I  did  not  perceive  that  taste.' 
Without  pra^'ia  the  two  hands  do  not  make  known 
any  act.  '  Our  mind  was  absent,"  they  say,  '  we  did 
not  perceive  any  act.'  Without  pra^iii  the  body 
does  not  make  known  pleasure  or  pain,  '  My  mind 
was  absent,'  he  says,  '  I  did  not  perceive  that 
pleasure  or  pain.'  Without  pni^'iia  the  organ  does 
not  make  known  happiness,  joy,  or  offspring.  '  My 
mind  was  absent,'  he  says,  '  I  did  not  perceive  that 
happiness,  joy,  or  offspring.'  Without  pra^na  the 
two  feet  do  not  make  known  any  movement.  '  Our 
mind  was  absent.'  they  say,  'we  did  not  perceive 
that  movement.'  Without  pra^A  no  thought  suc- 
ceeds, nothing  can  be  known  that  is  to  be  known. 

8.  Let  no  man  try  to  find  out  what  speech  is,  let 
him  know  tlie  speaker.  Let  no  man  try  to  find  out 
what  odour  is,  let  him  know  him  who  smells.  Let  no 
man  try  to  find  out  what  form  is,  let  him  know  the 
seer.     Let  no  man  try  to  find  out  what  sound  is,  let 

never  perceived  without  the  threads,  is  identical  with  them,  or  the 
(false  perception  of)  silver  being  never  found  witliout  the  mother  of 
peari  is  identical  with  it,  so  the  objects  of  sense  being  never  found 
without  the  organs  are  identical  with  them,  and  the  organs  being 
never  found  without  pr^sS  (self-consctousncss)  are  identical  with  iL 
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him  know  the  hearer.  Let  no  man  try  to  find  out 
the  tastes  of  food,  let  him  know  the  knower  of 
tastes.  Let  no  man  try  to  find  out  what  action  Is, 
let  him  know  the  agent.  Let  no  man  try  to  find 
out  what  pleasure  and  pain  are,  let  him  know  the 
knower  of  pleasure  and  pain.  Let  no  man  try  to 
find  out  what  happiness,  joy,  and  offspring  are,  let 
him  know  the  knower  of  happiness,  joy,  and  offspring. 
Let  no  man  try  to  find  out  what  movement  is,  let  him 
know  the  mover.  Let  no  man  try  to  find  out  what 
mind  is,  let  him  know  the  thinker.  These  ten  objects 
(what  is  spoken,  smelled,  seen,  &c.)  have  refer- 
ence to  pra/fii  (self-consciousness),  the  ten  subjects 
(speech,  the  senses,  mind)  have  reference  to  objects. 
If  there  were  no  objects,  there  would  be  no  subjects; 
and  if  there  were  no  subjects,  there  would  be  no 
objects.  For  on  either  side  alone  nothing  could  be 
achieved.  But  that  (the  self  of  pra^ii^,  conscious- 
ness, and  pr^«a,  hfe)  is  not  many,  (but  one.)  For  as 
in  a  car  the  circumference  of  a  wheel  is  placed  on 
the  Spokes,  and  the  spokes  on  the  nave,  thus  are 
these  objects  (circumference)  placed  on  the  subjects 
(spokes),  and  the  subjects  on  the  pr&fia.  And  that 
pra«a  (breath,  the  living  and  breathing  power)  in- 
deed is  the  self  of  pra^fia  (the  self-conscious  self), 
blessed,  imperishable,  immortal.  He  does  not  in- 
crease by  a  good  action,  nor  decrease  by  a  bad 
action.  For  he  (the  self  of  pr5«a  and  pra^a)  makes 
him,  whom  he  wishes  to  lead  up  from  these  worlds, 
do  a  good  deed ;  and  the  same  makes  him,  whom 
he  wishes  to  lead  down  from  these  worlds,  do  a  bad 
deed'.     And  he  is  the  guardian  of  the  world,  he  is 

'  The  other  text  says, '  whom  he  wishes  to  draw  after  him ;  and 
Yiiiom  he  wishes  to  draw  away  from  these  worlds/    Ramattrtha,  ii 
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the  king  of  the  world,  he  is  the  lord  of  the  universe, — 
and  he  is  my  (Indras)  self,  thus  let  it  be  known, 
yea,  thus  let  it  be  known! 

Fourth  Adhyaya\ 

I.  There  was  formerly  GArgya  B^lSki^,  famous  as 
a  man  of  great  reading ;  for  it  was  said  of  him  that 
he  lived  among  the  U^lnaras,  among  the  Satvat- 
Matsyas,  the  Kuru-Pani41as,  the  Klyl-Videhas^ 
Having  gone  to  Afitaiatru,  (the  king)  of  Kd^,  he 
said  to  him :  *  Shall  I  tell  you  Brahman  ?'  A^ta- 
5atru  said  to  him :  *  We  give  a  thousand  (cows)  for 
that  speech  (of  yours),  for  verily  all  people  run  away, 
saying,  "  6^anaka  (the  king  of  MithilA)  is  our  father 
(patron)/*' 

2.*     B/J/HAD-ArAJVYAKA-         KAUSHiTAKI-BRAHMAA^A- 
UPANISH  AD.  UPAN ISH  AD. 

i.  Aditye  purusha^.  i.  Id. 

SLtlslUAkA  sarveshAm  bWhat  p&wfl^aravAsA 

his  commentary  on  the  Mait.  Up.  3,  2,  quotes  the  text  as  translated 
above. 

*  Prd«a,  breath  or  life,  has  been  explained  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  But  this  prdna  is  not  yet  the  highest  point  that  has  to 
be  reached.  Prswa,  life,  even  as  united  with  prs^a,  consciousness, 
is  only  a  covering  of  something  else,  viz.  the  Self,  and  this  Highest 
Self  has  now  to  be  explained. 

'  The  same  story  is  told  in  the  Br/Tiad-Srawyaka  II,  i  seq.,  but 
with  important  variations. 

'  I  take  iti  to  depend  on  sa/«spashAi,  and  read  satvanmatsyeshu, 
though  the  commentary  seems  to  have  read  so  Vasan,  or  sa  vasan, 
for  savasan.     See  Introduction,  p.  Ixxvii. 

*  The  second  paragraph  forms  a  kind  of  table  of  contents  for 
the  discussion  which  is  to  follow.  I  have  given  instead  a  fuller 
table  of  contents,  taken  from  the  Br/Tiad-ira/iyaka  II,  as  compared 
with  the  Kaushitaki-upanishad  in  its  two  texts.  The  variations  of 
text  A  are  given  in  small  letters.  In  text  B,  the  table  of  contents 
is  given  at  the  end  of  the  discussion,  in  §  18. 
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ii.  Aandre  purusha^. 
hrzh^t  p&^wJaravas^ 
somo   r^.      (N&- 
sy§.nna»/    kshlyate, 
is  the  reward.) 
iii.  Vidyuti  purusha^. 
te^sv!. 


A 

iv.  Aklre  purusha^. 
pflr;^am  apravarti. 

V.  Vdyau  purusha^. 
indro  vaiku;//^o  *pa- 
r^tA  send, 
vi.  Agnau  purusha^ 

vishAsahi^. 

vii.  Apsu  purusha^, 

pratirtipa^. 

A 

vili.  Adar^e  purusha^. 
ro^ish«u^. 


(pdnduravM)       atish- 

iA&A        sarvesh&m 
bhiitdnam  mOrdha. 
ii.  A^andramasi. 

spmo  ragt,  annasyd- 

tma.      Only  annasydtmd. 


ix.  Yantam  paj^ii  ^^ab- 
da/i. 
asu>^. 


iii.  Id. 

te^sy   atmA.     satt/a- 

sydtmd, 

ivP.  stanayitnau       puru- 
sha>i. 
^abdasyitmi. 
iv.  Id.  (5) 

pflr«am       apravarti 

brahma.  •    apravriiti, 

V.  Id.  (4) 
Id. 

vi.   Id. 

Id. 

vii.  Id. 

ndmnasydtmd.    te^asa 

dtmd. 

viii.  Id. 

pratiriipa^. 
viii^.  pratijrrutkay4m     pu- 
nisha^.  (9) 
dvitlyo  ^napaga^.    a- 

suh. 

ix.  Ya//    jabda^   purus- 
hamanveti.  {io)sahde. 

Id.   mnfyuh. 
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X.  Dikshu  purusha^. 
dvitlyo  'napagaA. 
xi.  A^^&yS.maya^  puru- 
sha^. 
mrttyuA. 
xii.  Atmani  purusha^. 
itmanvt. 


X.  Deest 

X.  KA&y&puvush^J^.  (S'*) 

ICu     dvMyo  ^napaga\i, 

xi,  SMx^A      purusha^. 

(la)  Borire  pwruska\i, 

pn^pati^. 
xii.  Yai    prajffla    4tm&, 
yenaitat        supta^ 
svapnayi  ^arati. 

Yamo  r&g^  (i  )  pum- 

ikah.      svapnayd     karaii 
yamo  rdgd, 

xiii.  Dakshi«e  'kshan  pu- 
rusha^. 
ndmna   (vdka)    dtmd, 
agner  Atm4,  ^oti- 
sha  &tmL 
xiv.  Savye  'kshan  puru- 
sha^. 
satyasy&tm&,  vidyuta 
4tmi,  teg-diSB,  4tma, 
3.  Bdlaki  said:  *The  person  that  is  in  th^  sun, 
on  him  I  meditate  (as  Brahman)/ 

A^tayatru  said  to  him :  *  No,  no !  do  not  chal- 
lenge me  (to  a  disputation)  on  this  ^  I  meditate  on 
him  who  is  called  great,  clad  in  white  raiment  ^  the 
supreme,  the  head  of  all  beings.     Whoso  meditates 

*  The  king  means  to  say  that  he  knows  this  already,  and  that  he 
can  mention  not  only  the  predicates  of  the  person  in  the  sun  thus 
meditated  on  as  Brahman,  but  also  the  rewards  of  such  meditation. 

*  This  is  properly  a  predicate  of  the  moon,  and  used  as  such  in 
the  Br/liad-dranyaka-upanishad,  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
dialogue. 
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on  him  thus,  becomes  supreme,  and  the  head  of  all 
beings.' 

4.  Bd^ldki  said :  *The  person  that  is  in  the  moon, 
on  him  I  meditate/ 

Aj^ta^tru  said  to  him :  '  Do  not  challenge  me  on 
this.  I  meditate  on  him  as  Soma,  the  king,  the  self, 
(source)  of  all  food.  Whoso  meditates  on  him  thus, 
becomes  the  self,  (source)  of  all  food.' 

5.  B&iaki  said:  'The  person  that  is  in  the 
lightning,  on  him  I  meditate,' 

A^tayatru  said  to  him :  *  Do  not  challenge  me  on 
this.  I  meditate  on  him  as  the  self  in  light  Whoso 
meditates  on  him  thus,  becomes  the  self  in  light.' 

6.  Bdl&ki  said:  'The  person  that  is  in  the 
thunder,  on  him  I  meditate.' 

A^&ta^tru  said  to  him :  '  Do  not  challenge  me 
on  this.  I  meditate  on  him  as  the  self  of  sounds 
Whoso  meditates  on  him  thus,  becomes  the  self  of 
sound.' 

7.  Bilaki  said:  *The  person  that  is  in  the  ether, 
on  him  I  meditate.' 

Aj^tajatru  said  to  him :  '  Do  not  challenge  me 
on  this.  I  meditate  on  him  as  the  iFuU,  quiescent 
Brahman.  Whoso  meditates  on  him  thus,  is  filled 
with  offspring  and  cattle.  Neither  he  himself  nor 
his  offspring  dies  before  the  time.' 

8.  BsllAki  said :  *  The  person  that  is  in  the  air, 
on  him  I  meditate.' 

A^tafatru  said  to  him:  *Do  not  challenge  me 
on  this.  I  meditate  on  him  as  Indra  Vaiku;;Ma,  as 
the  unconquerable  army.  Whoso  meditates  on  him 
thus,  becomes  victorious,  unconquerable,  conquering 
his  enemies.' 

'  This  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Briliad-draifyaka. 
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9.  Biliki  said:  *The  person  that  is  in  the  fire, 
on  him  I  meditate/ 

A^ta^atru  said  to  him :  '  Do  not  challenge  me 
on  this.  I  meditate  on  him  as  powerful.  Whoso 
meditates  on  him  thus,  becomes  powerful  among 
others  ^' 

10.  Baldki  said:  *The  person  that  is  in  the 
water,  on  him  I  meditate.' 

A^ta^atru  said  to  him  :  *  Do  not  challenge  me  on 
this.  I  meditate  on  him  as  the  self  of  the  name. 
Whoso  meditates  on  him  thus,  becomes  the  self 
of  the  name.'  So  far  with  regard  to  deities  (my- 
thological) ;  now  with  regard  to  the  body  (physio- 
logical). 

11.  Bil&ki  said:  *The  person  that  is  in  the 
mirror,  on  him  I  meditate.' 

A^ta^atru  said  to  him  :  *  Do  not  challenge  me  on 
this.  I  meditate  on  him  as  the  likeness.  Whoso 
meditates  on  him  thus,  to  him  a  son  is  born  in  his 
family  who  is  his  likeness,  not  one  who  is  not  his 
likeness.' 

12.  Biliki  said:  *The  person  that  is  in  the 
echo,  on  him  I  meditate.' 

A^ata^tru  said  to  him  :  '  Do  not  challenge  me  on 
this.  I  meditate  on  him  as  the  second,  who  never 
goes  away.  Whoso  meditates  on  him  thus,  he  gets 
a  second  from  his  second  (his  wife),  he  becomes 
doubled  \' 

13.  B&ldki  said:  *The  sound  that  follows  a 
man,  on  that  I  meditate.* 

A^dta^atru  said  to  him  :  *  Do  not  challenge  me  on 


*  Instead  of  anyeshu,  the  second  text,  as  printed  by  Professor 
Cowell,  has  anv  esha. 
'  This  paragraph  does  not  occur  in  the  Bnliad-ara^yaka. 
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this.  I  meditate  on  him  as  life.  Whoso  meditates 
on  him  thus,  neither  he  himself  nor  his  offspring 
will  faint  before  the  time.' 

14.  Bdliki  said:  'The  person  that  is  in  the 
shadow,  on  him  I  meditate.' 

A^tajatru  said  to  him  :  *  Do  not  challenge  me  on 
this.  I  meditate  on  him  as  death.  Whoso  medi* 
tates  on  him  thus,  neither  he  himself  nor  his  off- 
spring will  die  before  the  time.' 

15.  Bildki  said:  *The  person  that  is  em- 
bodied, on  him  I  meditate.' 

A^taratru  said  to  him :  *  Do  not  challenge  me 
on  this.  I  meditate  on  him  as  Lord  of  creatures. 
Whoso  meditates  on  him  thus,  is  multiplied  in  off- 
spring and  cattle.' 

16.  Bil^ki  said:  *The  Self  which  is  conscious 
(pri^a),  and  by  whom  he  who  sleeps  here,  walks 
about  in  sleep,  on  him  I  meditate.' 

A^ta^tru  said  to  him :  *  Do  not  challenge  me  on 
this.  I  meditate  on  him  as  Yama  the  king.  Whoso 
meditates  on  him  thus,  everything  is  subdued  for 
his  excellencies.* 

17.  Biliki  said:  'The  person  that  is  in  the 
right  eye,  on  him  I  meditate.* 

A^ta^atru  said  to  him  :  *  Do  not  challenge  me  on 
this.  I  meditate  on  him  as  the  self  of  the  name,  as 
the  self  of  fire,  as  the  self  of  splendour.  Whoso 
meditates  on  him  thus,  he  becomes  the  self  of 
these.' 

18.  Bdliki  said:  'The  person  that  is  in  the 
left  eye,  on  him  I  meditate.' 

A^ta^atru  said  to  him :  *  Do  not  challenge  me 
on  this.     I  meditate  on  him  as  the  self  of  the  true,* 
as  the  self  of  lightning,  as  the  self  of  light.    Whose 
[3]  X 
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meditates   on   him   thus,  he   becomes    the   self  of 
these/ 

19.  After  this  B&liki  became  silent.  A^tafatru 
said  to  him :  *  Thus  far  only  (do  you  know),  O 
Biiaki  ? '     '  Thus  far  only,'  replied  Bfilaki. 

Then  A/ita^atru  said  to  him :  *  Vainly  did  you 
challenge  me,  saying:  "Shall  I  tell  j-ou  Brahman?'' 
O  Bilaki,  he  who  is  the  maker  of  those  persons 
(whom  you  mentioned),  he  of  whom  all  this  is  the 
work,  he  alone  is  to  be  known/ 

Thereupon  BSlAki  came,  carrying  fuel  in  his  hand, 
saying :  '  May  I  come  to  you  as  a  pupil  ? '  A/4ta- 
.catru  said  to  him :  *  I  deem  it  improper  that  a 
Kshatriya  should  initiate  a  Br4hma»a.  Come,  I 
shall  make  you  know  clearly/  Then  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  he  went  forth.  And  the  two  together 
came  to  a  person  who  was  asleep.  And  A^4ta5atru 
called  him,  saying :  *  Thou  great  one,  clad  in  white 
raiment,  Soma,  King^*  But  he  remained  lying. 
Then  he  pushed  him  with  a  stick,  and  he  rose  at 
once.  Then  said  A^ta^atru  to  him :  *  BSliki, 
where  did  this  person  here  sleep  ?  Where  was  he  ? 
Whence  came  he  thus  back  ? '  Baliki  did  not 
know. 

20.  And  A/clta5atru  said  to  him  :  *Where  this  per- 
son here  slept,  where  he  was,  whence  he  thus  came 
back,  is  this :  The  arteries  of  the  heart  called  Hita« 
extend  from  the  heart  of  the  person  towards  the 
surrounding  body.  Small  as  a  hair  divided  a  thou- 
sand times,  they  stand  full  of  a  thin  fluid  of  various 
colours,  white,  black,  yellow,  red.  In  these  the 
person  is  when  sleeping  he  sees  no  dream. 

^  See  §  3  init. 
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Then  he  becomes  one  with  that  prd//a  alone. 
Then  speech  goes  to  him  with  all  names,  the  eye 
with  all  forms,  the  ear  with  all  sounds,  the  mind 
with  all  thoughts.  And  ^frhen  he  awakes,  then,  as 
from  a  burning  fire,  sparks  proceed  in  all  directions, 
thus  from  that  self  the  prdwas  (speech,  &c.)  proceed, 
each  towards  its  place,  from  the  pr4»as  the  gods, 
from  the  gods  the  worlds.  And  as  a  razor  might 
be  fitted  in  a  razor-case,  or  as  fire  in  the  fire-place 
(the  aram  on  the  altar),  even  thus  this  conscious 
self  enters  the  self  of  the  body  (considers  the  body 
as  himself)  to  the  very  hairs  and  nails.  And  the 
other  selfs  (such  as  speech,  &c.)  follow  that  self,  as 
his  people  follow  the  master  of  the  house.  And 
as  the  master  feeds  with  his  people,  nay,  as  his 
people  feed  on  the  master,  thus  does  this  conscious 
self  feed  with  the  other  selfs,  as  a  master  with  his 
people,  and  the  other  selfs  follow  him,  as  his  people 
follow  the  master.  So  long  as  Indra  did  not  under- 
stand that  self,  the  Asuras  conquered  him.  When  .. 
he  understood  it,  he  conquered  the  Asuras  and  / 
obtained  the  pre-eminence  among  all  gods,  sove- 
reignty, supremacy.  And  thus  also  he  who  knowiS 
this  obtains  pre-eminence  among  all  beings,  sove- 
reignty, supremacy, — yea,  he  who  knows  this. 


I 


X  2 


VAGASANEYI-SAJ/HITA- 

UPANISHAD, 


SOHRTIMES  CALLED 


fSAVASYA   OR    I5A- 


UPANISHAD. 


VAGASANEYI-SAi/HITA- 

UPANISHAD. 


1.  All  this,  whatsoever  moves  on  earth,  is  to 
be  hidden  in  the  Lord  (the  Self).  When  thou  hast 
surrendered  all  this,  then  thou  mayest  enjoy.  Do 
not  covet  the  wealth  of  any  man  ! 

2.  Though  a  man  may  wish  to  live  a  hundred 
years,  performing  works,  it  will  be  thus  with  him ; 
but  not  in  any  other  way:  work  will  thus  not  cling 
to  a  man. 

3.  There  are  the  worlds  of  the  Asuras^  covered 
with  blind  darkness.  Those  who  have  destroyed 
their  self  (who  perform  works,  without  having  ar- 
rived at  a  knowledge  of  the  true  Self),  go  after 
death  to  those  worlds. 

4.  That  one  (the  Self),  though  never  stirring,  is 
swifter  than  thought.  The  Devas  (senses)  never 
reached  it,  it  walked  ^  before  them.  Though 
standing  still,  it  overtakes  the  others  who  are 
running.  M&tarixvan  (the  wind,  the  moving  spirit) 
bestows  powers^  on  it. 

^  Asurya,  V^.  SawhitA ;  asfirya.Upan.  Asuryk  in  theUpanishads 
in  the  sense  of  belonging  to  the  Asuras,  i.e.  gods,  is  exceptional. 
I  should  prefer  asdrjd,  sunless,  as  we  find  asQry^  tdmasi  in  the 
Rig-veda,  V,  32,  6. 

'  Pftrvam  awat,  Yag.  Sawh. ;  pArvam  arshat,  Upan.  Mahidhara 
suggests  also  arjat  as  a  contraction  of  a-mat,  not  perishing. 

'  Apas  is  explained  by  karmd;ii,  aots,  in  which  case  it  would  be 
meant  for  dpas,  opus.    But  the  V^^.  Sa;7?hita  accentuates  apas,  i.e. 
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5.  It  Stirs  and  it  stirs  not;  it  is  far,  and  likewise 
near^  It  is  inside  of  all  this,  and  it  is  outside  of 
all  this. 

6.  And  he  who  beholds  all  beings  in  the  Self,  and 
the  Self  in  all  beings,  he  never  turns  away  from  it^ 

7.  When  to  a  man  who  understands,  the  Self  has 
become  all  things,  what  sorrow,  what  trouble  can 
there  be  to  him  who  once  beheld  that  unity  ? 

8.  He  ^  (the  Self)  encircled  all,  bright,  incor- 
poreal, scatheless,  without  muscles,  pure,  untouched 
by  evil ;  a  seer,  wise,  omnipresent,  self-existent,  he 
disposed  all  things  rightly  for  eternal  years. 

9.  All  who  worship  what  is  not  real  knowledge 
(good  works),  enter  into  blind  darkness :  those  who 
delight  in  real  knowledge,  enter,  as  it  were,  into 
greater  darkness. 

10.  One  thing,  they  say,  is  obtained  from  real 
knowledge ;  another,  they  say,  from  what  is  not 
knowledge.  Thus  we  have  heard  from  the  wise 
who  taught  us  this  ^ 

11.  He  who  knows  at  the  same  time  both  know- 
ledge and  not-knowledge,  overcomes  death  through 
net-knowledge,  and  obtains  immortality  through 
knowledge. 

12.  All  who  worship  what  is  not  the  true  cause, 

aquas,  and  Anandagiri  explains  that  water  stands  for  acts,  because 
most  sacrificial  acts  are  performed  with  water. 

^  Tad  V  antike,  V5^.  Sawh. ;  tadvad  antike,  Upan. 

*  Vi^kitsati,  Va^.  Sawh. ;  vi^gupsate,  Upan. 

'  A^ankara  lakes  the  subject  to  be  the  Self,  and  explains  the 
neuter  adjectives  as  masculines.  Mahidhara  takes  the  subject  to 
be  the  man  who  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Self,  and  who 
reaches  the  bright,  incorporeal  Brahman,  &c.  Mahidhara,  however, 
likewise  allows  the  former  explanation. 

*  Cf.  Talavak.  Up.  1, 4;  vidyiy^k,  avidySyS^,  VS^.  Sawh.;  vidyaya, 
avidyayi,  Upan. 
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enter  into  blind  darkness :  those  who  delight  in  the 
true  cause,  enter,  as  it  were,  into  greater  darkness. 

13.  One  thing,  they  say,  is  obtained  from  (know- 
ledge of)  the  cause ;  another,  they  say,  from  (know- 
ledge of)  what  is  not  the  cause.  Thus  we  have 
heard  from  the  wise  who  taught  us  this. 

14.  He  who  knows  at  the  same  time  both  the 
cause  and  the  destruction  (the  perishable  body), 
overcomes  death  by  destruction  (the  perishable 
body),  and  obtains  immortality  through  (knowledge 
of)  the  true  cause. 

15.  The  door  of  the  True  is  covered  with  a 
golden  disk^  Open  that,  O  Piishan,  that  we  may 
see  the  nature  of  the  True^ 

16.  O  POshan,  only  seer,  Yama  (judge),  Sftrya 
(sun),  son  of  Pra/Spati,  spread  thy  rays  and  gather 
them  !  The  light  which  is  thy  fairest  form,  I  see  it. 
I  am  what  He  is  (viz.  the  person  in  the  sun)^ 

1 7.  Breath  *  to  air,  and  to  the  immortal !  Then 
this  my  body  ends  in  ashes.  Om!  Mind,  remem- 
ber !  Remember  thy  deeds !  Mind,  remember ! 
Remember  thy  deeds'^! 

18.  Agni,  lead  us  on  to  wealth  (beatitude)  by  a 
good  path,  thou,  O  God,  who  knowest  all  things ! 


*  Mahidhara  on  verse  17:*  The  face  of  the  true  (punisha  in  the 
sun)  is  covered  by  a  golden  disk/ 

«  Cf.  Maitr.  Up.  VI,  35. 

'  Asau  pumsha^  should  probably  be  omitted. 

*  These  lines  are  supposed  to  be  uttered  by  a  man  in  the  hour 
of  death. 

*  The  V5^asaneyi-sa»2hitd  reads :  Om,  krato  smara,  klibe  smara, 
kriizm  smara.  Uva/a  holds  that  Agni,  fire,  who  has  been  wor- 
shipped in  youth  and  manhood,  is  here  invoked  in  the  form  of 
mind,  or  that  kratu  is  meant  for  sacrifice.  *  Agni,  remember  me  I 
Think  of  the  world  I  Remember  my  deeds  I ' 
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Keep  far  from  us  crooked  evil,  and  we  shall  offer 
thee  the  fullest  praise!    (Rv.  I,  189,  i.) 


This  Upanishad)  though  apparently  simple  and  intelligible,  is  in 
reality  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  understand  properly.  Coming 
at  the  end  of  the  Vd^^asaneyi-sa/^zhiti,  in  which  the  sacrifices  and 
the  hymns  to  be  used  by  the  officiating  priests  have  been  described, 
it  begins  by  declaring  that  all  has  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Lord. 
I'he  name  is,  lord,  is  peculiar,  as  having  a  far  more  personal  colour- 
ing than  Atman,  Self,  or  Brahman,  the  usual  names  given  by  the 
Upanishads  to  what  is  the  object  of  the  highest  knowledge. 

Next  follows  a  permission  to  continue  the  performance  of  sacri- 
fices, provided  that  all  desires  have  been  surrendered.  And  here 
oocurs  our  first  difficulty,  which  has  perplexed  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  commentators. 

I  shall  try,  first  of  all,  to  justify  my  own  translation.  I  hold  that 
the  Upanishad  wishes  to  teach  the  uselessness  by  themselves  of  all 
good  works,  whether  we  call  them  sacrificial,  legal,  or  moral,  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  recognise,  if  not  the  necessity,  at  least  the 
harmlessness  of  good  works,  provided  they  are  performed  without 
any  selfish  motives,  without  any  desire  of  reward,  but  simply  as  a 
preparation  for  higher  knowledge,  as  a  means,  in  fact,  of  subduing 
all  passions,  and  producing  that  serenity  of  mind  without  which 
man  is  incapable  of  receiving  the  highest  knowledge.  From  that 
point  of  view  the  Upanishad  may  well  say,  Let  a  man  wish  to  live 
here  his  appointed  time,  let  him  even  perform  all  works.  If  only 
he  knows  that  all  must  be  surrendered  to  the  Lord,  then  the  work 
done  by  him  will  not  cling  to  him.  It  will  not  work  on  and  produce 
effect  after  effect,  nor  will  it  involve  him  in  a  succession  of  new 
births  in  which  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  his  work^^,  bnt  it  will  leave  him 
free  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  highest  knowledge.  It  will  have 
served  as  a  preparation  for  that  higher  knowledge  which  the  Upant- 
shad  imparts,  and  which  secures  freedom  from  further  births. 

The  expression  *  na  karma  lipyate  nare  *  seems  to  me  to  admit 
of  this  one  explanation  only,  viz.  that  work  done  does  not  cling  to 
man,  provided  he  has  acquired  the  highest  knowledge.  Similar 
expressions  occur  again  and  again.  Lip  was,  no  doubt,  used 
originally  of  evil  deeds  which  became,  as  it  were,  engrained  in  man ; 
but  afierwards  of  all  work,  even  of  good  work,  if  done  with  a 
desire  of  reward.  The  doctrine  of  the  Upanishads  is  throughout 
that  orthodoxy  and  sacrifice  can  procure  a  limited  beatitude  only. 
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and  that  they  are  a  hindrance  to  real  salvation,  which  can  be 
obtained  by  knowledge  alone.  In  our  passage  therefore  we  can 
recognise  one  meaning  only,  viz.  that  work  does  not  cling  to  man 
or  stain  him,  if  only  he  knows,  i.  e.  if  he  has  been  enlightened  by 
the  Upanishad. 

aSiinkara,  in  his  commentary  on  the  VedSnta-si^tras  III,  4,7; 
13;  14,  takes  the  same  view  of  this  passage.  'J  he  opponent  of 
Bddar&ya»a,  in  this  case,  Crai  ini  himself,  maintains  that  karma, 
work,  is  indispensable  to  knowledge,  and  among  other  arguments, 
he  says.  III,  4,  7,  that  it  is  so  '  Niyamfit,'  '  Because  it  is  so  laid 
down  by  the  law.'  The  passage  here  referred  to  is,  according  to 
•Sankara,  our  very  verse,  which,  he  thinks,  should  be  translated  as 
follows:  'Let  a  man  wish  to  live  a  himdred  years  here  (in  this 
body)  performing  works ;  thus  uill  an  evil  deed  not  chng  to  thee, 
while  thou  art  a  man ;  there  is  no  other  way  but  this  by  which  to 
escape  the  influence  of  \vorks.'  In  answer  to  this,  Badaraya»a  says, 
first  of  all.  III,  4,  13,  that  this  rule  may  refer  to  all  men  in  general, 
and  not  to  one  who  knows;  or.  III,  4,  14,  if  it  refers  to  a  man  who 
knows,  that  then  the  permission  to  perform  works  is  only  intended 
to  exalt  the  value  of  knowledge,  the  meaning  being  that  even  to  a 
man  who  performs  sacrifices  all  his  life,  work  does  not  cling,  if 
only  he  knows ; — such  being  the  power  of  knowledge. 

The  same  6ahkara,  however,  who  here  sees  quite  clearly  that 
this  verse  refers  to  a  man  who  knows,  explains  it  in  the  Upanishad 
as  referring  to  a  man  who  does  not  know  (itarasydnatma^lataydt- 
magrahajirlraktasya).  It  would  then  mean :  '  Let  such  a  one,  while 
performing  works  here  on  earth,  wish  to  live  a  hundred  years.  In 
this  manner  there  is  no  other  way  for  him  but  this  (the  performance 
of  sacrifices),  so  that  an  evil  deed  should  not  be  engrained,  or  so 
tliat  he  should  not  be  stained  by  such  a  deed.'  The  first  and 
second  verses  of  the  Upanishad  would  thus  represent  the  two  paths 
of  life,  that  of  knowledge  and  that  of  works,  and  the  following  verses 
would  explain  the  rewards  ass  gned  to  each. 

Mahidhara,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Va^saneyi-sa/nhit^,  steers 
at  first  a  middle  course.  He  would  translate :  *  Let  one  who  per- 
forms the  Agnihotra  and  other  sacrifices,  without  any  desire  of 
reward,  wish  to  live  here  a  hundred  years.  If  thou  do  so,  there 
will  be  salvation  for  thee,  not  otherwise.  There  are  many  roads  that 
lead  to  heaven,  but  one  only  leading  to  salvation,  namely,  perform- 
ance of  good  works,  without  any  desire  of  reward,  which  produces 
a  pure  heart.  Work  thus  done,  merely  as  a  preparation  for  salvation, 
does  not  cling  to  man,  i.e.  it  produces  a  pure  heart,  but  does  not 
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entail  any  further  consequences.'  So  far  he  agrees  with  Uva/a's 
explanation  \  He  allows,  however,  another  explanation  also,  so 
that  the  second  line  would  convey  the  meaning :  *  If  a  man  lives  thus 
(performing  good  works),  then  there  is  no  other  way  by  which  an 
evil  deed  should  not  be  engrained;  i.e.  in  order  to  escape  the 
power  of  sin,  he  must  all  his  life  perform  sacred  acts.' 

Next  follows  a  description  of  the  lot  of  those  who,  immersed  in 
works,  have  not  arrived  at  the  highest  knowledge,  and  have  not 
recovered  their  true  self  in  the  Highest  Self,  or  Brahman.  That 
Brahman,  though  the  name  is  not  used  here,  is  then  described,  and 
salvation  is  promised  to  the  man  who  beholds  all  things  in  the  Self 
and  the  Self  in  all  things. 

The  verses  9-14  are  again  full  of  difficulty,  not  so  much  in 
themselves  as  in  their  relation  to  the  general  system  of  thought 
which  prevails  in  the  Upanishads,  and  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
Veddnta  philosophy.  The  commentators  vary  considerably  in  their 
interpretations.  .Jahkara  explains  avidyd,  not-knowledge,  by  good 
works,  particularly  sacrifice,  performed  with  a  hope  of  reward; 
vidyd,  or  knowledge,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  gods,  but  not,  as  yet, 
of  the  highest  Brahman.  The  former  is  generally  supposed  to  lead 
the  sacrificer  to  the  pitr/loka,  the  world  of  the  fathers,  from  whence 
he  returns  to  a  series  of  new  births ;  the  latter  to  the  devaloka,  the 
world  of  the  gods,  from  whence  he  may  either  proceed  to  Brahman, 
or  enter  upon  a  new  round  of  existences.  The  question  then 
arises,  how  in  our  passage  the  former  could  be  said  to  lead  to 
blind  darkness,  the  latter  to  still  greater  darkness.  But  for  that 
statement,  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  commentators  would,  as 
usual,  have  taken  vidy^  for  the  knowledge  of  the  Highest  Brahman, 
and  avidyd  for  orthodox  belief  in  the  gods  and  good  works,  the^ 
former  securing  immortality  in  the  sense  of  freedom  from  new 
births,  while  the  reward  of  the  latter  is  blessedness  in  heaven  for 
a  limited  period,  but  without  freedom  from  new  births. 

This  antithesis  between  vidyd  and  avidyi  seems  to  me  so  firmly 
established  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  surrender  it  here.  Though 
this  Upanishad  has  its  ovm  very  peculiar  character,  yet  its  object  is, 
after  all,  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  Highest  Self,  and  not  to 
inculcate  merely  a  difference  between  faith  in  the  ordinary  gods 
and  good  works.  It  was  distinctly  said  before  (ver.  3),  that  those 
who   have   destroyed    their  self,  i.e.  who  perform   works  only, 

^  Uva/a  explains  ^^ishivishe^  for  ^i^ivishet  as  a  purusha- 
vyalaya^. 
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and  have  not  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  true  Self,  go  to  the 
worlds  of  the  Asuras,  which  are  covered  with  blind  darkness.  If 
then  the  same  blind  darkness  is  said  in  verse  9  to  be  the  lot  of  those 
who  worship  not-knowledge,  this  can  only  mean  those  who  have 
not  discovered  the  true  Self,  but  are  satisfied  with  the  performance 
of  good  works.  And  if  those  who  perform  good  works  are  opposed 
to  others  who  delight  in  true  knowledge,  that  knowledge  can  be 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  Self  only. 

The  difficulty  therefore  which  has  perplexed  tSkhkara  is  this, 
how,  while  the  orthodox  believer  is  said  to  enter  into  blind  dark- 
ness, the  true  disciple,  who  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
Self,  could  be  said  to  enter  into  still  greater  darkness.  While 
•Sankara  in  this  case  seems  hardly  to  have  caught  the  drifl  of  the 
Upanishad,  Uva/a  and  Mahidhara  propose  an  explanation  which  is 
far  more  satisfactory.  They  perceive  that  the  chief  stress  must  be 
laid  on  the  words  ubhayam  saha, '  both  together,'  in  verses  1 1  and 
14.  The  doctrine  of  certain  Ved&nta  philosophers  was  that  works, 
though  they  cannot  by  themselves  lead  to  salvation,  are  useful  as  a 
preparation  for  the  highest  knowledge,  and  that  those  who  imagine 
that  they  can  attain  the  highest  knowledge  without  such  previous 
preparation,  are  utterly  mistaken.  From  this  point  of  view  there- 
fore the  author  of  the  Upanishad  might  well  say  that  those  who 
give  themselves  to  what  is  not  knowledge,  i.  e.  to  sacrificial  and 
other  good  works,  enter  into  darkness,  but  that  those  who  delight 
altogether  in  knowledge,  despising  the  previous  discipline  of  works, 
deceive  themselves  and  enter  into  still  greater  darkness. 

Then  follows  the  next  verse,  simply  stating  that,  according  to 
the  teaching  of  wise  people,  the  reward  of  knowledge  is  one  thing, 
the  reward  of  ignorance,  i.e.  trust  in  sacrifice,  another.  Here 
Mahidhara  is  right  again  by  assigning  the  pitnloka,  the  world  of 
the  fathers,  as  the  reward  of  the  ignorant;  the  devaloka,  the 
world  of  the  gods,  as  the  reward  of  the  enlightened,  provided  that 
from  the  world  of  the  gods  they  pass  on  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Highest  Self  or  Brahman. 

The  third  verse  contains  the  strongest  confirmation  of  Mahi- 
dhara s  view.  Here  it  is  laid  down  distincdy  that  he  only  who 
knows  both  together,  both  what  is  called  ignorance  and  what  is 
called  knowledge,  can  be  saved,  because  by  good  works  he  over- 
comes death,  here  explained  by  natural  works,  and  by  knowledge 
he  obtains  the  Immortal,  here  explained  by  oneness  with  the  gods, 
the  last  step  that  leads  on  to  oneness  with  Brahman. 

Uva/a,  who  takes  the  same  view  of  these  verses,  explains  at  once. 
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and  even  more  boldly  than  Mahidhara^  vidyS,  or  knowledge,  by 
brahmav^&na,  knowledge  of  Brahman,  which  by  itself,  and  if  not 
preceded  by  works,  leads  to  even  greater  darkness  than  what  is 
called  ignorance,  i.  e.  sacrifice  and  orthodoxy  without  knowledge. 

The  three  corresponding  verses,  treating  of  sambhftti  and  asam- 
bhClti  instead  of  vidy&  and  avidyi,  stand  first  in  the  Vi^saneyi- 
sa/whitd.  They  must  necessarily  be  explained  in  accordance  with 
our  explanation  of  the  former  verses,  i.  e.  sambhdti  must  correspond 
to  vidyd,  it  must  be  meant  for  the  true  cause,  i.  e.  for  Brahman, 
while  asambhfiti  must  correspond  with  avidyd,  as  a  name  of  what 
is  not  real,  but  phenomenal  only  and  perishable. 

Mahfdhara  thinks  that  these  verses  refer  to  the  Bauddhas,  which 
can  hardly  be  admitted,  unless  we  take  Buddhist  in  a  very  general 
sense.  Uva/a  puts  the  LokSyatas  in  their  place  *.  It  is  curious 
also  to  observe  that  Mahidhara,  following  Uva/a,  explains 
asambhOti  at  first  by  the  denial  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
while  he  takes  sambh^ti  rightly  for  Brahman.  I  have  chiefly  fol- 
lowed Uva/a's  commentary,  except  in  his  first  explanation  of 
asambhClti,  resurrection*.  In  what  follows  Uva/^  explains  sam- 
bhftti rightly  by  the  only  cause  of  the  origin  of  the  whole  world, 
i.e.  Brahman ^  while  he  takes  vinlra,  destruction,  as  a  name  of 
the  perishable  body". 

5ahkara  sees  much  more  in  these  three  verses  than  Uva/a.  He 
takes  asambhftti  as  a  name  of  Prakr/ti,  the  undeveloped  cause,  sam- 
bhftti as  a  name  of  the  phenomenal  Brahman  or  Hira;iyagarbha. 
From  a  worship  of  the  latter  a  man  obtains  supernatural  powers, 
from  devotion  to  the  former,  absorption  in  Prakriti. 

Mahidhara  also  takes  a  similar  view,  and  he  allows,  like  5ahkara, 
another  reading,  viz.  sambhfttim  avindxam  ka,  and  avinirena  mr/- 
tyuw  tirtvi.  In  this  case  the  sense  "would  be :  *  He  who  knows 
the  worship  both  of  the  developed  and  the  undeveloped,  overcomes 

^  Mahidhara  decides  in  the  end  that  vidyi  and  amrilam  must 
here  be  taken  in  a  limited  or  relative  sense,  tasmdd  vidyopisani- 
mritam  ^ipekshikam  iti  dik,  and  so  agrees  on  the  whole  with 
^ahkara,  pp.  25-27. 

*  Sha^  anush/ubha^,  lokiyatikS^  prastftyante  yeshSm  etad 
darxanam. 

*  Mr/'iasya  sata^  puna^  sambhavo  nisti,  ata^  ^rtragrahnSd 
asmdkam  muktir  eva. 

*  Samastasya  ^agata^  sambhavaikahetu  brahma. 
'  YiTkisdm  \inSiS\  h.  vapuA  xartram. 
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death,  i.  e.  such  evil  as  sin,  passion,  &c.,  through  worship  of  the 
undeveloped,  while  he  obtains  through  worship  of  the  developed, 
i.  e.  of  Hira//yagarbha,  immortality,  absorption  in  Prakr/ti/ 

All  these  forced  explanations  to  which  the  commentators  have 
recourse,  arise  from  the  shifting  views  held  by  various  authorities 
with  regard  to  the  value  of  works.  Our  Upanishad  seems  to 
me  to  propound  the  doctrine  that  works,  though  in  themselves 
useless,  or  even  mischievous,  if  perfonned  with  a  view  lo  any 
present  or  future  rewards,  are  necessary  as  a  preparatory  discipline. 
This  is  or  was  for  a  long  time  the  orthodox  view.  Each  man  was 
required  to  pass  through  the  Irramas,  or  stages  of  student  and 
householder,  before  he  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  a  Sannydsin. 
As  on  a  ladder,  no  step  was  to  be  skipped.  Those  who  attempted 
to  do  so,  were  considered  to  have  broken  the  old  law,  and  in  some 
respects  they  may  indeed  be  looked  upon  as  the  true  preciusors 
of  the  Buddhists. 

Nevertheless  the  opposite  doctrine,  that  a  man  whose  mind  had 
become  enlightened,  might  at  once  drop  the  fetters  of  the  law, 
without  performing  all  the  tedious  duties  of  student  and  house- 
holder, had  strong  supporters  too  among  orthodox  philosophers. 
Cases  of  such  rapid  conversion  occur  in  the  ancient  traditions,  and 
Radaraya»a  himself  was  obliged  to  admit  the  possibility  of  freedom 
and  salvation  without  works,  though  maintaining  the  superiority  of 
the  usual  course,  which  led  on  gradually  from  works  to  enlighten- 
ment and  salvation  \  It  was  from  an  unwillingness  to  assent  to 
the  decided  teaching  of  the  t^i-upanishad  that  ^ahkara  attempted 
to  explain  vidyd,  knowledge,  in  a  limited  sense,  as  knowledge  of  the 
gods,  and  not  yet  knowledge  of  Brahman.  He  would  not  admit 
that  knowledge  without  works  could  lead  to  darkness,  and  even  to 
greater  darkness  than  works  without  knowledge.  Our  Upanishad 
seems  to  have  dreaded  libertinism,  knowledge  ^vithout  works,  more 
even  than  ritualism,  works  without  knowledge,  and  its  true  object  was 
to  show  that  orthodoxy  and  sacrifice,  though  useless  in  themselves, 
must  always  form  the  preparation  for  higher  enlightenment. 

How  misleading  ^S'ankara's  explanation  may  prove,  we  can  see 
from  the  translation  of  this  Upanishad  by  Rammohun  Roy.  He 
followed  •S'ahkara  implicitly,  and  this  is  the  sense  which  he  drew 
from  the  text : — 

*g.  Those  observers  of  religious  rites  that  perform  only  the 
worship  of  the  sacred  fire,  and  oblations  to  sages,  to  ancestors, 

*  Veddnta-siitras  HI,  4,  36-39. 
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to  men,  and  to  ot^er  creatures,  without  regarding  the  worship  of 
celestial  gods,  shall  enter  into  the  dark  region  :  and  those  practisers 
of  religious  ceremonies  who  habitually  worship  the  celestial  gods 
only,  disregarding  the  worship  of  the  sacred  fire,  and  oblations  to 
sages,  to  ancestors,  to  men,  and  to  other  creatures,  shall  enter  into 
a  region  still  darker  than  the  former. 

'  lo.  It  is  said  that  adoration  of  the  celestial  gods  produces  one 
consequence ;  and  that  the  performance  of  the  worship  of  sacred 
fire,  and  obladons  to  sages,  to  ancestors,  to  men,  and  to  other 
creatures,  produce  another :  thus  have  we  heard  from  learned  men, 
who  have  distinctly  explained  the  subject  to  us. 

*  II.  Of  those  observers  of  ceremonies  whosoever,  knowing  that 
adoration  of  celestial  gods,  as  well  as  the  worship  of  the  sacred 
fire,  and  oblation  to  sages,  to  ancestors,  to  men,  and  to  other 
creatures,  should  be  observed  alike  by  the  same  individual,  per- 
forms them  both,  will,  by  means  of  the  latter,  surmount  the 
obstacles  presented  by  natural  temptations,  and  will  attain  the  state 
of  the  celestial  gods  through  the  practice  of  the  former. 

*  12.  Those  observers  of  religious  rites  who  worship  Prakr/'ti 
alone  (PrakriH  or  nature,  who,  though  insensible,  influenced  by  the 
Supreme  Spirit,  operates  throughout  the  universe)  shall  enter  into  the 
dark  region :  and  those  practisers  of  religious  ceremonies  that  are 
devoted  to  worship  solely  the  prior  operating  sensitive  particle, 
allegorically  called  Brahmd,  shall  enter  into  a  region  much  more 
dark  than  the  former. 

'13.  It  is  said  that  one  consequence  may  be  attained  by  the 
worship  of  Brahm^,  and  another  by  the  adoration  of  Prakriu. 
Thus  have  we  heard  from  learned  men,  who  have  distinctly  ex- 
plained the  subject  to  us. 

'  14.  Of  those  observers  of  ceremonies,  whatever  person,  know- 
ing that  the  adoration  of  Prakr/'ti  and  that  of  Brahmd  should  be 
together  observed  by  the  same  individual,  performs  ihem  both, 
will  by  means  of  the  latter  overcome  indigence,  and  will  attain  the 
state  of  Prakr/'li,  through  the  practice  of  the  former.' 
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INTRODUCTION. 


This  second  volume  completes  the  translation  of  the 
principal  Upanishads  to  which  5ankara  appeals  in  his 
great  commentary  on  the  Veddnta-SAtras^,  viz. : 

T.  Jif^&ndogya-upanishad, 

2.  Talavak&ra  or  Kena-upanishad, 

3.  Aitareya-upanishad, 

4.  Kaushttaki-upanishad, 

5.  V^gasaneyi  or  lj4-upanishad, 

6.  Ka/^-upanishad, 

7.  Mu/;^/aka-upanishad, 

8.  Taittirtyaka-upanishad, 

9.  Brihad&ra^aka-upanishad^ 

10.  5vetlsvatara-upanishad, 

11,  Praf^a-upanishad. 

These  eleven  have  sometimes^  been  called  the  old  and 
genuine  Upanishads,  though  I  should  be  satisfied  to  call 
them  the  eleven  classical  Upanishads,  or  the  fundamental 
Upanishads  of  the  Ved4nta  philosophy. 

Vidy4ra;^ya^  in  his  *  Elucidation  of  the  meaning  of  all 
the  Upanishads,'  Sarvopanishadarthinubhftti-prakija,  con- 
fines himself  likewise  to  those  treatises,  dropping,  however, 
the  tsSij  and  adding  the  Maitr&ya^ia-upanishad,  of  which 
I  have  given  a  translation  in  this  volume,  and  the  Nr/- 
sif»hottara-tapantya-upanishad,  the  translation  of  which 
had  to  be  reserved  for  the  next  volume. 


^  See  Deussen,  VedAnta,  Einleitnng,  p.  38.  Ai^kara  occasionally  refers  also 
to  the  Paingi,  Agnirahasya,  Gibftla,  and  N&iiyantya  Upanishads. 

'  Deusseo,  loc  cit.  p.  8a. 

'  I  state  this  on  the  anthoritj  of  Professor  Cowell.  See  also  Fitzedward 
Hall,  Index  to  the  Bibliographj  of  the  Indian  Philosophical  Systems,  pp.  116 
and  236. 
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It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  which  ot  the  Upanishads 
were  chosen  by  5ankara  or  deserving  the  honour  of  a  special 
commentary.  We  possess  his  commentaries  on  the  eleven 
Upanishads  mentioned  before  \  with  the  exception  of  the 
Kaushttaki  ^-upanishad.  We  likewise  possess  his  commen- 
tary on  the  Md;i^ftkya-upanishad«  but  we  do  not  know  for 
certain  whether  he  left  commentaries  on  any  of  the  other 
Upanishads.  Some  mdre  or  less  authoritative  statements 
have  been  made  that  he  wrote  commentaries  on  some  of  the 
minor  Upanishads,  such  as  the  Atharvariras,  Atharva-JrikhA, 
and  the  NriisiMrhatipant*.  But  as>  besides  5ankar&^&rya,  the 
disdple  of  Govinda,  there  is  ^anLar&nanda,  the  disciple  of 
Ananditman,  another  writer  of  commentaries  on  the  Upa- 
nishads, it  is  possible  that  the  two  names  may  have  been 
confounded  by  less  careful  copyists  K 

With  regard  to  the  Nnsi;;{hat&panf  all  uncertainty  might 
seem  to  be  removed,  after  Professor  Rimamaya  Tarka- 
ratna  has  actually  published  its  text  with  the  commentary 
of  5ankarl^&rya  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica,  Calcutta,  1871. 
But  some  uncertainty  still  remains.  While  at  the  end  of 
each  Khsjtdsi  of  the  Nr/simha-pArvat&pant  we  read  that 
the  Bh&shya  was  the  work  of  the  Paramahaiy»sa-parivrcl- 
^k&^irya  5ri-5aAkara,  the  pupil  of  Govinda,  we  have,  no 
such  information  for  the  Nrisimha-uttaratApant,  but  are 
told  on  the  contrary  that  the  words  5rt-Govindabhagavat 
&c.  have  been  added  at  the  end  by  the  editor,  because  he 
thought  fit  to  do  so.  This  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  suspicious, 
and  we  must  wait  for  further  confirmation.  There  is  another 
commentary  on  this  Upanishad  by  N&riya^rabha//ia,  the  son 
of  Bha//a  Ratnikara  \  who  is  well  known  as  the  author  of 
DIpik&s  on  several  Upafnishads. 


*  They  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Roer  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica. 

'  Dr.  Webex^s  statement  that  «S!aAkara  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Kanahltaki* 
upaniihad  has  been  corrected  by  Deussen,  loc.  cit.  p.  39. 

*  See  Deussen,  loc.  cit.  p.  39. 

*  A  long  list  of  works  ascribed  to  ^Uikara  may  be  seen  in  RQg;naud,  Philo- 
sophic de  rinde,  p.  34,  chiefly  taken  from  Fitxcdward  Hall's  Index  of  Indian 
Philosophical  Systems. 

*  See  Tarkaratna*s  Vi^^ftpana,  p.  3, 1.  5. 
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XI 


I  subjoin  a  list  of  thirty  of  the  smaller  Upanishads,  pub- 
lished by  Professor  R&mamaya  Tarkaratna  in  the  Biblio- 
theca  Indica,  with  the  commentaries  of  N&riyaMabha//a« 

I .  ^ira-'upanishad,  pp.  1--1  o  ;^  Dtpiki  by  N&r&yafra,  pp.  42-^. 


2.  Garbha-upanishad,  pp.  11-15 ; 

3.  Nidavindu-upanishad,pp.i5'-i7; 

4.  Brahmavindu-upanishad,  pp.  18^20 ; , 
5*  Amritavindu-upanishad,  pp.  21-25;  1 

6.  Dhy&navindu-upanishad,  pp.  26-28; , 

7.  Tci^vindu-upanishad,  pp:  29-30 ;    , 

8.  Yoga^khd-upanishad,  pp.  31-32 ;      , 

9.  Yogatattva-upanishad,  pp.  33-34 ;    , 

10.  Sannyisa-upanishad,  pp.  35-39 ;       » 

1 1.  Aruiieya-upanishad,  pp.  39-41 ;        , 

12.  Brahmavidyd-upanishad,  pp.  197-203 ; 

13.  Kshurikd-upanishad,  pp.  203-218 ; 

14.  ATOlikd-upanishad,  pp.  219-228 ; 

15.  Atharvaiikhi-upanishad,  pp.  229-238; 

16.  Brahma-upanishad,  pp.  239—259 ; 

1 7.  Pr&^&gnihotra-upanishadj  pp.  260-27 1 ; 

18.  Ntlarudra-upanishad,  pp.  272-280; 

19.  Kaff/.iajruti^upanishad,  pp.  281-294; 

20.  Pi^M^a-upanishad,  pp.  295-298 ; 

21.  Atma-upanishad,  pp.  299-303  ; 

22.  RimapQrvatdpantya-upanishad, 

pp.  304-358 ; 

.23.  Rimottaratclpantya-upanishad, 

pp.  359-384 ; 

24.  Hanumadukta-R&ma-upanishad, 

PP-  385-393 ; 

25.  Sarvopanishat-s4raii,  pp.  394-404 ; 

26.  Hai^/sa-upanishad,  pp.  404-416 ; 

27.  Paramahawsa-upanishad,  pp.  417-436;  „ 

28.  (?4b41a-upanishad,  pp.  437-455 ; 

29.  Kaivalya-upanishad,  pp.  456-464 ; 
Kaivalya-upanishad,  pp.  465-479 ;  Dtpildl  by 

5ankar&nanda, 

30.  Garu^/a-upanishad,  pp.  480  seq. ;  Dlpiki  by 

N&r&ya;/a, 
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pp.  60-73. 

PP-   73-78. 
pp.  78-82. 

pp.       83-101. 

pp.    IO2-II4. 

pp.   I  14-118. 

pp.  II 8-1 22. 
pp.  122-127. 
pp.  128-184. 
pp. 184-196, 

ibidem. 
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Xll  UPANISHADS. 


We  owe  to  the  same  editor  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  the 
Bibliotheca  the  following  editions  : 

Nr/si/«hapftrvat4panl-upanishad,  with  commentary. 
Nnsi^^hottaratipant-upanishad,  with  commentary. 
Sha/^akra-upanishad,  with  commentary  by  N^riya/ia. 

Lastly,  Harai6andraVidy4bh£lsha«a  and  VLnrancltha  ^istrl 
have  published  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica  an  edition  of  the 
Gopilatipant-upanishad,  with  commentary  by  VLfvejvara. 

These  editions  of  the  text  and  commentaries  of  the 
Upanishads  are  no  doubt  very  useful,  yet  there  are  many 
passages  where  the  text  is  doubtful^  still  more  where  the 
commentaries  leave  us  without  any  help. 

Whatever  other  scholars  may  think  of  the  difficulty 
of  translating  the  Upanishads,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I 
have  said  before,  that  I  know  of  few  Sanskrit  texts  pre- 
senting more  formidable  problems  to  the  translator  than 
these  philosophical  treatises.  It  may  be  said  that  most  of 
them  had  been  translated  before.  No  doubt  they  have 
been,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  my  own  translation  with 
those  of  my  predecessors  will  show,  I  believe,  that  a  small 
advance,  at  all  events,  has  now  been  made  towards  a  truer 
understanding  of  these  ancient  texts.  But  I  know  full  well 
how  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  both  in  restoring  a  cor- 
rect text,  and  in  discovering  the  original  meaning  of  the 
Upanishads ;  and  I  have  again  and  again  had  to  translate 
certain  passages  tentatively  only,  or  following  the  com- 
mentators, though  conscious  all  the  time  that  the  meaning 
which  they  extract  from  the  text  cannot  be  the  right  one. 

As  to  the  text,  I  explained  in  my  preface  to  the  first 
volume  that  I  attempted  no  more  than  to  restore  the  text, 
such  as  it  must  have  existed  at  the  time  when  5ankara 
wrote  his  commentaries.  As  5ahkara  lived  during  the 
ninth  century  A.D.\  and  as  we  possess  no  MSS.  of  so  early 
a  date,  all  reasonable  demands  of  textual  criticism  would 
thereby  seem  to  be  satisfied.  Yet,  this  is  hot  quite  so. 
We  may  draw  such  a  line,  and  for  the  present  keep  within 
it,  but  scholars  who  hereafter  take  up  the  study  of  the 


*■  India,  What  can  it  teach  ns  ?  p.  360. 
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Upanishads  will  probably  have  to  go  beyond.  Where  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  other  comraenlaries,  besides 
those  of  ^ankara,  it  became  quite  clear  that  they  often 
followed  a  different  text,  and  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Maitriyana-br^hnia«a-upanishad,  I  was  enabled  to  collate 
copies  which  came  from  the  South  of  India,  the  opinion 
which  I  have  often  expressed  of  the  great  value  of  Southern 
MSS.  received  fresh  confirmation.  The  study  of  Grantha 
and  other  Southern  MSS.  will  inaugurate,  I  believe,  a  new 
period  in  the  critical  treatment  of  Sanskrit  texts,  and  the 
text  of  the  Upanishads  will,  I  hope,  benefit  quite  as  much 
as  later  texts  by  the  treasures  still  concealed  in  the  libraries 
of  the  Dekhan. 

The  rule  which  I  have  followed  myself,  and  which  I  have 
asked  my  fellow  translators  to  follow,  has  been  adhered  to 
in  this  new  volume  also,  viz.  whenever  a  choice  has  to  be 
made  between  what  is  not  quite  faithful  and  what  is  not 
quite  English,  to  surrender  without  hesitation  the  idiom 
rather  than  the  accuracy  of  the  translation.  I  know  that 
all  true  scholars  have  approved  of  this,  and  if  some  of  our 
critics  have  been  offended  by  certain  unidiomatic  expres- 
sions occurriniT  in  our  translations,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  we 
shall  always  be  most  grateful  if  they  would  suggest  trans- 
lations which  are  not  only  faithful,  but  also  idiomatic.  For 
the  purpose  we  have  in  view,  a  ru^ed  but  faithful  trans- 
lation seems  to  us  more  useful  than  a  smooth  but  mis- 
leading one. 

However,  we  have  laid  ourselves  open  to  another  kind 
of  censure  also,  namely,  of  having  occasionally  not  been 
literal  enough.  It  is  impossible  to  argue  these  questions 
in  general,  but  every  translator  knows  that  in  many  cases 
a  literal  translation  may  convey  an  entirely  wrong  meaning. 
I  sliall  give  at  least  one  instance. 

My  old  friend,  Mr.  Nehemiah  Goreh — at  least  I  hope  he 
will  still  allow  me  to  call  him  so  —  in  the  'Occasional 
Papers  on  Missionary  Subjects,'  First  Series,  No.  6,  quotes, 
on  p.  39,  a  passage  irom  the  AV/indogj-a-upanishad,  trans- 
lates it  into  English,  and  then  remarks  that  I  had  not 
translated  it  accurately.     But  the  fault  seems  to  me  to  lie 
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entirely  with  him,  in  attempting  to  translate  a  passage 
without  considering  the  whole  chapter  of  which  it  forms 
a  part.  Mr.  Nehemiah  Goreh  states  the  begfinning  of  the 
story  rightly  when  he  says  that  a  youth  by  name  5veta- 
ketu  went,  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  to  a  teacher  to 
study  under  him.  After  spending  twelve  years,  as  was 
customary,  with  the  teacher,  when  he  returned  home  he 
appeared  rather  elated.    Then  the  father  asked  him : 

Uta  tam  ^dexam  apr&ksho^  yenlrrutai;!  ^utam  bhavaty 
amatam  matam  av(f  ^dta^  vi^&tam  iti  ? 

I  translated  this :  *  Have  you  ever  asked  for  that  instruc- 
tion by  which  we  hear  what  cannot  be  heard,  by  which  we 
perceive  what  cannot  be  perceived,  by  which  we  know  what 
cannot  be  known  ?' 

Mr.  Nehemiah  Goreh  translates:  *Hast  thou  asked  (of 
thy  teacher)  for  that  instruction  by  which  what  is  not  heard 
becomes  heard,  what  is  not  comprehended  becomes  com- 
prehended, what  is  not  known  becomes  known  ?' 

I  shall  not  quarrel  with  my  friend  for  translating  man  by 
to  comprehend  rather  than  by  to  perceive.  I  prefer  my 
own  translation,  because  manas  is  one  side  of  the  common 
sensory  (anta^kara/ia),  buddhi,  the  other ;  the  original  differ- 
ence between  the  two  beings  so  far  as  I  can  see,  that  the 
manas  originally  dealt  with  percepts,  the  buddhi  with  con- 
cepts ^  But  the  chief  difference  on  which  my  critic  lays 
stress  i<;  that  I  translated  aniitam,  amatam,  and  avi^itam 
not  by  *  not  heard,  not  comprehended,  not  known,'  but  by 
what  cannot  be  heard,  what  cannot  be  perceived,  what 
cannot  be  known.' 

Now,  before  finding  fault,  why  did  he  not  ask  himself 
what  possible  reason  I  could  have  had  for  deviating  from 
the  original,  and  for  translating  av^^-zTAta  by  unknowable  or 

'  Mr.  Nehemiah  Goreh  writes  apr^kshyo,  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  reading 
adopted  by  Roer  in  his  edition  of  the  ITAandogya-upanishad  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Indica,  p.  384.  In  iSlafikara's  commentary  also  the  same  form  is  given.  Still 
grammar  requires  apHUcsho. 

■  The  Pa^i^adail  (1. 10)  dlstinf'raishcs  between  manas  and  buddhi,  by  saying, 
mano  vimarsardpam  sy&d  buddhiAsy&n  niji^ayfitmiki,  which  pbces  the  difference 
between  the  two  rather  in  the  degree  of  certainty,  ascribing  deliberation  to 
manas,  dedsioo  to  baddhi. 
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what  cannot  be  known,  rather  than  by  unknown,  as  every  one 
would  be  inclined  to  translate  these  words  at  first  sight  ?  If 
he  had  done  so,  he  would  have  seen  in  a  moment,  that  with- 
out the  change  which  I  introduced  in  the  idiom,  the  trans- 
lation would  not  have  conveyed  the  sense  of  the  original,  nay, 
would  have  conveyed  no  sense  at  all.  What  could  5veta- 
ketu  have  answered,  if  his  father  had  asked  him,  whether 
he  had  not  asked  for  that  instruction  by  which  what  is  not 
heard  becomes  heard,  what  is  not  comprehended  becomes 
comprehended,  what  is  not  known  becomes  known?  He 
would  have  answered,  *  Yes,  I  have  asked  for  it ;  and  from 
the  first  day  on  which  I  learnt  the  5iksh4,  the  ABC, 
I  have  every  day  heard  something  which  I  had  not  heard 
before,  I  have  comprehended  something  which  I  had  not 
comprehended  before,  I  have  known  something  which  I  had 
not  known  before.'  Then  why  does  he  say  in  reply,* What 
is  that  instruction?'  Surely  Mr.  Nchcmiah  Goreh  knew 
that  the  instruction  which  the  father  refers  to,  is  the  instruc- 
tion regarding  Brahman,  and  that  in  all  which  follows  the 
father  tries  to  lead  his  son  by  slow  degrees  to  a  knowledge 
of  Brahman  \  Now  that  Brahman  is  called  again  and  again 
*  that  which  cannot  be  seen,  cannot  be  heard,  cannot  be  per- 
ceived, cannot  be  conceived,'  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  these 
words ;  can  be  learnt,  in  fact,  from  the  Veda  only^.  It  was 
in  order  to  bring  out  this  meaning  that  I  translated  amitam 
not  by '  not  heard,'  but  by  *  not  bearable,'  or,  in  better  English, 
by  'what  cannot  be  heard V 


^  In  the  Vedaota-S&ra,  Sadinancla  lays  gjeat  stress  on  the  fact  that  in  this  very 
chapter  of  the  JTA&ndogya-upanishad,  the  principal  subject  of  the  whole  chapter 
is  mentioned  both  in  the  beginning  and  in  the  end.  Tatra  prakanuiaprati- 
pidyasy&rthasya  tadftdyantayor  npftdlhiam  npakramasamharam.  Yath&JTA&n- 
dogyashash'ilaprapft/ibke  prakanuiapratipddyasy^dvittyavastuna  ekam  evft- 
dvittyam  (VI,  a,  i)  ity&div  aitadAtmyam  idam  sarvam  (VI,  i6,  3)  ity  ante  hi 
pratip&danam.  '  The  beginning  with  and  ending  with  *  imply  that  the  matter 
to  be  declared  in  any  given  section  is  declared  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  thereof: — as,  for  instance,  mthe  sixth  section  of  theJSr/<andog>a-upaiiishad, 
'the  Real,  besides  which  there  is  nought  else  * — which  is  to  be  explained  in 
that  section — is  declared  at  the  outset  in  the  terms,  'One  only,  without  a  second/ 
and  at  the  end  in  the  terms  *  AU  this  consists  of  That.' 

'  Ved&nta-Sara,  Na  118,  tatraivddvitiyavastuno  mantbtarivishayikara/iam. 

*  See  Mnntf.  Up.  I,  i,  6,  adresyam  agr&Iiyam. 
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Any  classical  scholar  knows  how  often  we  must  translate 
invictus  by  invincible,  and  how  Latin  tolerates  even 
invictissimus,  which  we  could  never  render  in  English  by 
*  the  most  unconquered,'  but  *  the  unconquerable.'  English 
idiom,  therefore,  and  common  sense  required  that  av^^ita 
should  be  translated,  not  by  inconceived,  but  by  inconceiv- 
able, if  the  translation  was  to  be  faithful,  and  was  to  give 
to  the  reader  a  correct  idea  of  the  original. 

Let  us  now  examine  some  other  translations,  to  see  whether 
the  translators  were  satisfied  with  translating  literally,  or 
whether  they  attempted  to  translate  thoughtfully. 

Anquetil  Duperron's  translation,  being  in  Latin,  cannot 
help  us  much.  He  translates : '  Non  auditum,  auditum  fiat ; 
ct  non  scitum,  scitum  ;  et  non  cognitum,  cognitum.* 

Rajendralal  Mitra  translates :  *  Have  you  enquired  of  your 
tutor  about  that  subject  which  makes  the  unheard-of  heard, 
the  unconsidered  considered,  and  the  unsettled  settled.^' 

He  evidently  knew  that  Brahman  was  intended,  but  his 
rendering  of  the  three  verbs  is  not  exact. 

Mr.  Gough  (p.  43)  translates :  *  Hast  thou  asked  for  that 
instruction  by  which  the  unheard  becomes  heard,  the  un- 
thought  thought,  the  unknown  known?' 

But  now  let  us  consult  a  scholar  who,  in  a  very  marked 
degree,  always  was  a  thoughtful  translator,  who  felt  a  real 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  therefore  was  never  satisfied  with 
mere  words,  however  plausible.  The  late  Dr.  Ballantyne,  in 
his  translation  of  the  Veddnta-S&ra\  had  occasion  to  trans- 
late this  passage  from  the  -AfZ/dndogya-upanishad,  and  how 
did  he  translate  it?  *The  eulogizing  of  the  subject  is  the 
glorifying  of  what  is  set  forth  in  this  or  that  section  (of  the 
Veda) ;  as,  for  example,  in  that  same  section,  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  AT/zAndogya-upanishad,  the  glorifying  of  the 
Real,  besides  whom  there  is  nought  else,  in  the  following 
terms :  "  Thou,  O  disciple,  hast  asked  for  that  instruction 
whereby  the   unheard-of  becomes   heard,  the   inconceiv- 

*  Lecture  on  the  Vcddnta,  embracing  ihe  text  of  the  VedantA-Sdra,  Alla- 
habad, 185 1,  p.  69.  Vedantasira,  with  Nr/simha-Sarasvatt's  Subodhini,  and 
Ramattrtha's  VidvanmanoraA^nt,  Calcutta,  i860,  p.  89.  Here  wc  find  the 
right  reading.  apiikshaA. 
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able  becomes  conceived,  and  the  unknowable  becomes 
thoroughly  known."' 

Dr.  Ballantyne  therefore  felt  exactly  what  I  felt,  that  in 
our  passage  a  strictly  literal  translation  would  be  wrong, 
would  convey  no  meaning,  or  a  wrong  meaning ;  and 
Mr.  Nehemiah  Goreh  will  see  that  he  ought  not  to  express 
blame,  without  trying  to  find  out  whether  those  whom  he 
blames  for  want  of  exactness,  were  not  in  reality  more 
scrupulously  exact  in  their  translation  than  he  has  proved 
himself  to  be. 

Mn  Nehemiah  Goreh  has,  no  doubt,  great  advantages  in 
interpreting  the  Upanishads,  and  when  he  writes  without 
any  theological  bias,  his  remarks  are  often  very  useful. 
Thus  he  objects  rightly,  I  think,  to  my  translation  of  a 
sentence  in  the  same  chapter  of  the  A^Aindogya-upanishad, 
where  the  father,  in  answer  to  his  son's  question,  replies : 
*Sad  eva,  Som}ra,  idam  agra  istd  ekam  ev&dvittyam.'  I 
had  tried  several  translations  of  these  words,  and  yet  I  see 
now  that  the  one  I  proposed  in  the  end  is  liable  to  be  mis- 
understood. I  had  translated :  *  In  the  beginning,  my  dear, 
there  was  that  only  which  is,  one  only,  without  a  second.* 
The  more  faithful  translation  would  have  been :  *  The  being 
alone  was  this  in  the  beginning.'  But  *  the  being'  does  not 
mean  in  English  that  which  is,  to  Sv,  and  therefore,  to  avoid 
any  misunderstanding,  I  translated '  that  which  is.'  I  might 
have  said,  however,  *  The  existent,  the  real,  the  true  (satyam) 
was  this  in  the  beginning/  just  as  in  the  Aitareya^upani- 
shad  we  read :  *  The  Self  was  all  this,  one  alone,  in  the 
beginning^.'  But  in  that  case  I  should  have  sacrificed  the 
gender,  and  this  in  our  passage  is  of  great  importance, 
being  neuter,  and  not  masculine. 

What,  however,  is  far  more  important,  and  where  Mr. 
Nehemiah  Goreh  seems  to  me  to  have  quite  misapprehended 
the  original  Sanskrit,  is  this,  that  sat,  t6  ov,  and  itmi,  the 
Self,  are  the  subjects  in  these  sentences,  and  not  predicates. 
Now  Mr.  Nehemiah  Goreh  translates:  'This  was  the  ex- 
istent one  itself  before,  one  only  without  a  second  ;'  and  he 


^  AtmA  yft  idam  eka  evftgra  &stt 
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loped  in  the^^H 
itself.'    This  ^^% 


explains:  'This  universe,  before  it  was  developed  in 
present  form,  was  the  existent  one,  Brahma,  itself.' 
cannot  be.  If 'idam,'  this,  i.e.  the  visible  world,  were  the 
subject,  how  could  the  Upanishad  go  on  and  say,  tad 
aikshata  bahu  sykm  pra^ayeycti  tat  te;fo  'srig^ta, '  that 
thought,  may  I  be  many,  may  I  grow  forth.  It  sent  forth 
fire.'  This  can  be  said  of  the  Sat  only,  that  is,  the 
Brahman'.  Sat,  therefore,  is  the  subject,  not  idam,  for 
a  Vcdintist  may  well  say  that  Brahman  is  the  world,  or 
sent  forth  the  world,  but  not  that  the  world,  which  is  a 
mere  illusion,  was,  in  the  beginning.  Brahman. 

This  becomes  clearer  stilt  in  another  passage,  Maitr.  Up. 
VI,  17,  where  we  read :  Brahma  ha  v4  idam  agra  43id  cko 
'oantaA, '  In  the  beginning  Brahman  was  all  this.  He  was 
one,  and  infinite.'  Here  the  transition  from  the  neuter  to 
the  masculine  gender  shows  that  Brahman  only  can  be  the 
subject,  both  in  the  first  and  in  the  second  sentence. 

In  English  it  may  seem  to  malce  little  difference  whether 
we  say, '  Brahman  was  this,'  or  '  this  was  Brahman.'  In 
Sanskrit  too  we  find,  Brahma  khalv  idam  vava  sarvam, 
'  Brahman  indeed  is  all  this'  (Maitr.  Up.  IV.  6),  and  Sarvan* 
khalv  idam  Brahma, '  all  this  is  Brahman  indeed '  {KAiad. 
Up.  Ill,  14,  1).  But  the  logical  meaning  is  always  that 
Brahman  was  all  this,  i.e.  all  that  we  see  now,  Brahman 
being  the  subject,  idam  the  predicate.  Brahman  becomes 
idam,  not  idam  Brahman. 

Thus  the  Pa3*adaji,  1, 1 8.  says :  ' 

Ekadajendriyair  yuktyS  ^trenipy  avagamyate 
YAvat  kif«*id  bhaved  etad  ida;»Jabdoditam  ^agat, 
which  Mr.  A.Venis  (Pandit, V,  p.  667)  translates:  'What- 
ever may  be  apprehended  tlirough  the  eleven  organs,  by 
argument  and  revelation,  u  e.  the  world  of  phenomena,  is 
expressed  by  the  word  idam,  this.'  The  PaHi^adarf  then 
goes  on: 

Idaw  sarvam  pur4  sWsh/er  ekam  evSdvitiyakam 
Sad  evAstn  n&marQpe  nflstdm  ity  Amner  vaiaA. 
This  Mr. Venis  translates:  'Previous  (o  creation,  all  this  I 

'  SUkira  uy«  (p.  598. 1,  s) :  ekam  eridnttywD  puuuirUuU  idmn  btddU.  J 
Ule  'pi  Ut  ad  tikthUt,. 
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was  the  existent  (sat),  one  only  without  a  second :  name  and 
form  were  not : — this  is  the  declaration  of  the  son  of  Aru«a,' 

This  is  no  doubt  a  translation  grammatically  correct,  but 
from  the  {>hilosophical  standpoint  of  the  Ved&nta,  what  is 
really  meant  is  that,  before  the  srishA  (which  is  not  crea- 
tion, but  the  sending  forth  of  the  worlds  and  the  sending 
forth  of  it,  not  as  something  real,  but  as  a  mere  illusion), 
the  Real  alone,  i.e.  the  Brahman,  was,  instead  of  this,  i.e. 
instead  of  this  illusory  world.  The  illusion  was  not,  but  the 
Real,  i.e.  Brahman,  was.  What  became,  or  what  seemed  to 
change,  was  Brahman,  and  therefore  the  only  possible 
subject,  logically,  is  Brahman,  everything  else  being  a  pre- 
dicate, and  a  phenomenal  predicate  only. 

If  I  were  aiding  with  a  European,  not  with  an  Indian 
scholar,  I  should  venture  to  go  even  a  step  further,  and  try  to 
prove  that  the  idam,  in  this  and  similar  sentences,  does  not 
mean  this,  i.  e.  this  world,  but  that  originally  it  was  intended 
as  an  adverb,  meaning  now,  or  here.  This  use  of  idam, 
unsuspected  by  native  scholars,  is  very  frequent  in  Vedic 
literature,  and  instances  may  be  seen  in  Boehtlingk's  Dic- 
tionary. In  that  case  the  translation  would  be :  *  The  real 
{to  Sv\  O  friend,  was  here  in  the  beginning.*  This  meaning 
of  idam,  however,  would  apply  only  to  the  earliest  utterances 
of  ancient  Brahmav&dins,  while  in  later  times  idam  was  used 
and  understood  in  the  sense  of  all  that  is  seen,  the  visible  uni- 
verse, just  as  iyam  by  itself  is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  earth. 

However,  difficulties  of  this  kind  may  be  overcome,  if 
once  we  have  arrived  at  a  clear  conception  of  the  general 
drift  of  the  Upanishads.  The  real  difficulties  are  of  a  very 
different  character.  They  consist  in  the  extraordinary 
number  of  pass^es  which  seem  to  us  utterly  meaningless 
and  irrational,  or,  at  all  events,  so  far-fetched  that  we  can 
hardly  believe  that  the  same  authors  who  can  express  the 
deepest  thoughts  on  religion  and  philosophy  with  clearness, 
nay,  with  a  kind  of  poetical  eloquence,  could  have  uttered  in 
the  same  breath  such  utter  rubbish.  Some  of  the  sacrificial 
technicalities,  and  their  philosophical  interpretations  with 
which  the  Upanishads  abound,  may  perhaps  in  time  assume 
a  clearer  meaning,  when  we  shall  have  more  fully  mastered 
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the  intricacies  of  the  Vedic  ceremonial.  But  there  will 
always  remain  in  the  Upanishads  a  vast  amount  of  what 
we  can  only  call  meaningless  jargon,  and  for  the  presence 
of  which  in  these  ancient  mines  of  thought  I,  for  my  own 
part,  feel  quite  unable  to  account.  *  Yes/  a  friend  of  mine 
wrote  to  me,  after  reading  some  of  the  Sacred  Books  of 
the  East, 'you  are  right,  how  tremendously  ahead  of  other 
sacred  books  is  the  Bible.  The  difference  strikes  one  as 
almost  unfairly  great'  So  it  does,  no  doubt.  But  some 
of  the  most  honest  believers  and  admirers  of  the  Bible 
have  expressed  a  similar  disappointment,  because  they  had 
formed  their  ideas  of  what  a  Sacred  Book  ought  to  be, 
theoretically,  not  historically.  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  in 
his  excellent  Lectures  on  the  Theory  of  Inspiration,  p.  32, 
writes:  'The  Bible  is  so  unlike  what  you  would  expect; 
it  does  not  consist  of  golden  sayings  and  rules  of  life ;  give 
explanations  of  the  philosophical  and  social  problems  of 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future;  contain  teachings 
immeasurably  unlike  those  of  any  other  book ;  but  it  con- 
tains history,  ritual,  legislation,  poetry,  dialogue,  prophecy, 
memoirs,  and  letters ;  it  contains  much  that  is  foreign  to 
your  idea  of  what  a  revelation  ought  to  be.  But  this  is  not 
all.  There  is  not  only  much  that  is  foreign,  but  much  that 
is  opposed,  to  your  preconceptions.  The  Jews  tolerated 
slavery,  polygamy,  and  other  customs  and  cruelties  of 
imperfect  civilisation.  There  are  the  vindictive  psalms,  too, 
wiUi  their  bitter  hatred  against  enemies, — ^psalms  which 
we  chant  in  our  churches.  How  can  we  do  so?  There  are 
stories  of  immorality,  of  treachery,  of  crime.  How  can  we 
read  them  ? '  Still  the  Bible  has  been  and  is  a  truly  sacred, 
because  a  truly  historical  book,  for  there  is  nothing  more 
sacred  in  this  world  than  the  history  of  man,  in  his  search 
after  his  highest  ideals.  All  ancient  books  which  have  once 
been  called  sacred  by  man,  will  have  their  lasting  place  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  and  those  who  possess  the  courage, 
the  perseverance,  and  the  self-denial  of  the  true  miner,  and 
of  the  true  scholar,  will  find  even  in  the  darkest  and  dustiest 
shafts  what  they  are  seeking  for, — real  nuggets  of  thought, 
and  precious  jewels  of  faith  and  hope. 
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I. 

THE  KA7WA-UPANISHAD. 

The  Ka/^-upanishad  is  probably  more  widely  known 
than  any  other  Upanishad.  It  formed  part  of  the  Persian 
translation,  was  rendered  into  English  by  R&mmohun  Roy» 
and  has  since  been  frequently  quoted  by  English,  French, 
and  German  writers  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  the  mystic  philosophy  and  poetry  of  the  ancient  Hindus. 

It  was  in  the  year  1845  that  I  first  copied  at  Berlin  the 
text  of  this  Upanishad,  the  commentary  of  5ankara  (MS.  1 27 
Chambers^),  and  the  gloss  of  Gopilayogin  (MS.  224  Cham- 
bers). The  text  and  commentary  of  5ahkara  and  the  gloss 
of  Anandagiri  have  since  been  edited  by  Dr.  Roer  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Indica,  with  translation  and  notes.  There  are 
other  translations,  more  or  less  perfect,  by  R&mmohun  Roy, 
Windischmann,  Foley,  Weber,  Muir,  Regnaud,  Gough,  and 
others.  Bu.t  there  still  remained  many  difficult  and  obscure 
portions,  and  I  hope  that  in  some  at  least  of  the  passages 
where  I  differ  from  my  predecessors,  not  excepting  6ankara, 
I  may  have  succeeded  in  rendering  the  original  meaning  of 
the  author  more  intelligible  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 

The  text  of  theKa/^-upanishad  is  in  some  MSS.  ascribed 
to  the  Ys^r-veda.  In  the  Chambers  MS.  of  the  com- 
mentary also  it  is  said  to  belong  to  that  Veda  ^,  and  in  the 
Muktikopanishad  it  stands  first  among  the  Upanishads  of 
the  Black  Yj^r-veda.  According  to  Colebrooke  (Miscel- 
laneous Essays,  I,  96,  note)  it  is  referred  to  the  S&ma-veda 
also.  Generally,  however,  it  is  counted  as  one  of  the 
Atharva^a  Upanishads. 

The  reason  why  it  is  ascribed  to  the  Ya|^r-veda,  is 
probably  because  the  legend  of  Na^ketas  occurs  in  the 
Brihma;/a  of  the  Taittiriya  Ya^ur-veda.  Here  we  read 
(HI,  1,8): 

V^^faxravasa,  wishing    for    rewards,  sacrificed    all    his 

'  MS.  133  is  a  mere  copy  of  MSw  127. 
'  Yajurvede  Ka/JbiyaUlbhlshyam« 
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wealth.  He  had  a  son,  called  Na>tiketad.  While  he  was 
still  a  boy,  faith  entered  into  him  at  the  time  when  the 
cows  that  were  to  be  given  (by  his  father)  as  presents  to 
the  priests,  werie  brought  in.  He  said :  '  Father^  to  whom 
wilt  thou  g^ve  me?'  He  said  so  a  second  and  third  time. 
The  father  turned  round  and  said  to  him:  *To  Death,  I 
give  thee.* 

Then  a  voice  said  to  the  young  Gautama,  as  he  stood 
up :  '  He  (thy  father)  said,  Go  away  to  the  house  of  Death, 
I  give  thee  to  Death.'  Go  therefore  to  Death  when  he  is 
not  at  home,  and  dwell  in  his  house  for  three  nights  with- 
out eating.  U  he  should  ask  thee,  *  Boy,  how  many  nights 
hast  thou  been  here?'  say,  *  Three.*  When  he  asks  thee, 
'What  didst  thou  eat  the  first  night?'  say,  *Thy  off- 
spring.' ^What  didst  thou  eat  the  second  night?'  say, 
*Thy  cattle.'  *What  didst  thou  eat  the  third  night?' 
say,  *  Thy  good  works.' 

He  went  to  Death,  while  he  was  away  from  home,  and 
he  dwelt  in  his  house  for  three  nights  without  eating.  When 
Death  returned,  he  asked:  'Boy,  how  many  nights  hast 
thou  been  here?'  He  answered:  'Three/  'What  didst 
thou  eat  the  first  night  ?* '  Thy  offspring.'  '  What  didst  thou 
cat  the  second  night?'  'Thy  cattle.'  'What  didst  thou  eat 
the  third  night  ? '  *  Thy  good  works.' 

Then  he  said:  'My  respect  to  thee,  O  venerable  sir  I 
Choose  a  boon.' 

'  May  I  return  living  to  my  father,'  he  said. 

*  Choose  a  second  boon.' 

'  Tell  me  how  my  good  works  may  never  perish.' 
Then  he  explained  to  him  this  N&>Mketa  fire  (sacrifice), 
and  hence  his  good  works  do  not  perish. 
'  Choose  a  third  boon.' 

*  Tell  me  the  conquest  of  death  again.' 

Then  he  explained  to  him  this  (chief)  N4>tiketa  fire 
(sacrifice),  and  hence  he  conquered  death  again  \ 

This  story,  which  in  the  Brihma/ia  is  told  in  order  to 
explain  the  name  of  a  certain  sacrificial  ceremony  called 

*■  The  commentator  explains  panar-mntyn  as  the  death -that  follows  after 
the  present  inevitabla  death. 
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Ni^iketa,  was  used  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  the  doctrines 
of  theUpanishad.  In  its  original  form  it  may  have  constituted 
one  Adhylya  only,  and  the  very  fact  of  its  division  into  two 
AdhySyas  may  show  that  the  compilers  of  the  Upanishad 
were  still  aware  of  its  gradual  origin.  We  have  no  means, 
however,  of  determining  its  original  form,  nor  should  we  even 
be  justified  in  maintaining  that  the  first  Adhyiya  ever  existed 
by  itself,  and  that  the  second  was  added  at  a  much  later 
time.  Whatever  its  component  elements  may  have  been 
before  it  was  an  Upanishad,  when  it  was  an  Upanishad  it 
consisted  of  six  Vallis,  neither  more  nor  less. 

The  name  of  valll,  lit.  creeper,  as  a  subdivision  of  a 
Vedic  work,  is  important.  It  occurs  again  in  the  Taittirlya 
Upanishads.  Professor  Weber  thinks  that  valll,  creeper,  in 
the  sense  of  chapter,  is  based  on  a  modem  metaphor,  and 
was  primarily  intended  for  a  creeper,  attached  to  the  JcLkhis 
or  branches  of  the  Veda  ^  More  likely,  however,  it  was 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  parvan,  a  joint,  a  shoot,  a 
branch,  i.  e.  a  division. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  distinguish  the 
more  modem  from  the  more  ancient  portions  of  our  Upani- 
shad*.  No  doubt  there  are  peculiarities  of  metre,  gram- 
mar, language,  and  thought  which  indicate  the  more 
primitive  or  tlie  more  modem  character  of  certain  verses. 
There  arc  repetitions  which  offend  us,  and  there  are 
several  passages  which  are  clearly  taken  over  from  other 
Upanishads,  where  they  seem  to  have  had  their  original 
place.  Thirty-five  years  ago,  when  I  first  worked  at  this 
Upanishad,  I  saw  no  difficulty  in  re-establishing  what  I 
thought  the  original  text  of  the  Upanishad  must  have 
been.  I  now  feel  that  we  know  so  little  of  the  time  and 
the  circumstances  when  these  half-prose  and  half-metrical 
Upanishads  were  first  put  together,  that  I  should  hesitate 


'  Hiitoiy  of  lodiin  liteisture,  p.  93.  nole ;  p.  1  f  7. 

■  Thaugh  it  would  be  unfair  lo  hold  Profeisor  Weber  rapoatible  for  bis 
remaiki  on  this  and  other  qaestions  cocmecleil  with  the  UpuiUhadt  published 
numj  yean  ago  (lodUche  Stndien,  iSjj.  p.  197),  and  though  I  have  hardly  ever 
thought  it  oeceuaiy  to  criticise  them,  loiiie  of  hit  remark*  are  not  without  theii 
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before  expungfing  even  the  most  modem-sounding  lines 
from  the  original  context  of  these  Vedllntic  essays^. 

The  mention  of  Dh4tr/,  creator,  for  instance  (Ka/A.  Up. 
II,  2o),  is  certainly  startling,  and  seems  to  have  given  rise 
to  a  very  early  conjectural  emendation.  But  dh&tri  and 
vidhdtr^'  occur  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda  (X,  8a,  2), 
and  in  the  Upanishads  (Maitr.  Up.  VI,  8) ;  and  Dh&tn', 
as  almost  a  personal  deity,  is  invoked  with  Pn^&pati  in 
Rig-veda  X,  184,  i.  Deva,  in  the  sense  of  God  (Ka/A.  Up. 
II,  la),  is  equally  strange,  but  occurs  in  other  Upanishads 
also  (Maitr.  Up.  VI,  23  ;  Svtt&sv.  Up.  I,  3).  Much  might 
be  said  about  setu,  bridge  (Ka/A.  Up.  Ill,  2 ;  Mum/.  Up. 
II,  a,  5),  ^darja,  mirror  (Ka/A.  Up.  VI,  5),  as  being  character- 
istic of  a  later  age.  But  setu  is  not  a  bridge,  in  our  sense  of 
the  word,  but  rather  a  wall,  a  bank,  a  barrier,  and  occurs 
frequently  in  other  Upanishads  (Maitr.  Up.  VII,  7 ;  KAknd. 
Up.  VIII,  4 ;  BnTi.  Up.  IV,  4,  aa,  &c.),  while  4dar.fas,  or 
mirrors,  are  mentioned  in  the  Brihad&rafryaka  and  the 
^rauta-sAtras.  Till  we  know  something  more  about  the 
date  of  the  first  and  the  last  composition  or  compilation  of 
the  Upanishads,  how  are  we  to  tell  what  subjects  and  what 
ideas  the  first  author  or  the  last  collector  was  familiar  with  ? 
To  attempt  the  impossible  may  seem  courageous,  but  it  is 
hardly  scholarlike. 

With  regard  to  faulty  or  irregular  readings,  we  can  never 
know  whether  they  are  due  to  the  original  composers,  the 
compilers,  the  repeaters,  or  lastly  the  writers  of  the  Upani- 
shads. It  is  easy  to  say  that  adrejya  {Mund,  Up.  1, 1, 6) 
ought  to  be  admya ;  but  who  would  venture  to  correct  that 
form?  Whenever  that  verse  is  quoted,  it  is  quoted  with 
adrejya,  not  admya.  The  commentators  themselves  tell 
us  sometimes  that  certain  forms  are  either  Vedic  or  due  to 
carelessness  (pramAdap4/Aa) ;  bat  that  very  fact  shows  that 
such  a  form,  for  instance,  as  samly&ta  {KA&nd.  Up.  I,  la,  3) 
rests  on  an  old  authority. 

No  doubt,  if  we  have  the  original  text  of  an  author,  and 
can  prove  that  his  text  was  corrupted  by  later  compilers 

'  See  Regnaud,  Le  Pestiimsme  Brahmanique,  Annales  da  Mus^  Goimet, 
1880 ;  torn,  i,  p.  loi. 
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or  copyists  or  printers,  we  have  a  right  to  remove  those 
later  alterations,  whether  they  be  improvements  or  corrup- 
tions. But  where,  as  in  our  case,  we  can  never  hope  to  gain 
access  to  original  documents,  and  where  we  can  only  hope, 
by  pointing  out  what  is  clearly  more  modern  than  the  rest 
or,  it  may  be,  faulty,  to  gain  an  approximate  conception 
of  what  the  original  composer  may  have  had  in  his  mind, 
before  handing  his  composition  over  to  the  safe  keeping 
of  oral  tradition,  it  is  almost  a  duty  to  discourage,  as 
much  as  lies  in  our  power,  the  work  of  reconstructing  an 
old  text  by  so-called  conjectural  emendations  or  critical 
omissions. 

I  have  little  doubt,  for  instance,  that  the  three  verses 
16-18  in  the  first  Valll  of  the  Ka///a-upanishad  are  later 
additions,  but  I  should  not  therefore  venture  to  remove 
them.  Death  had  granted  three  boons  to  Na>&iketas,  and 
no  more.  In  a  later  portion,  however,  of  the  Upanishad 
(II,  3),  the  expression  snnk&  vittamayl  occurs,  which  I  have 
translated  by  *  the  road  which  leads  to  wealth.'  As  it  is 
said  that  Na^iketas  did  not  choose  that  srinkft,  some  reader 
must  have  supposed  that  a  srinkk  was  offered  him  by  Death. 
Srmkd,  however,  meant  commonly  a  string  or  necklace,  and 
hence  arose  the  idea  that  Death  must  have  offered  a  neck- 
lace as  an  additional  gift  to  Na^iketas.  Besides  this,  there 
was  another  honour  done  to  Na^iketas  by  Mrityn,  namely, 
his  allowing  the  sacrifice  which  he  had  taught  him,  to  be 
called  by  his  name.  This  also,  it  was  supposed,  ought  to  have 
been  distinctly  mentioned  before,  and  hence  the  insertion 
of  the  three  verses  16-18.  They  are  clumsily  put  in,  for 
after  punar  ev&ha, 'he  said  again/  verse  16  ought  hot  to  have 
commenced  by  tam  abravit,  *  he  said  to  him.'  They  contain 
nothing  new,  for  the  fact  that  the  sacrifice  is  to  be  called 
after  Na/^iketas  was  sufficiently  indicated  by  verse  19,  'This, 
O  Na^ketas,  is  thy  fire  which  leads  to  heaven,  which  thou 
hast  chosen  as  thy  second  boon.'  But  so  anxious  was  the 
interpolator  to  impress  upon  his  hearers  the  fact  that  the 
sacrifice  should  in  future  go  by  that  name,  that,  in  spite 
of  the  metre,  he  inserted  tavaiva,  'of  thee  alone,'  in 
verse  19. 
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THE  MUA7)AKA-UPANrSHAD. 
This  is  an  Upanishad  of  the  Atliarva-veda.  It  is  a 
Mantra-upanishad,  i.e.  it  has  the  form  of  a  Mantra.  But, 
as  the  commentators  observe,  though  it  is  written  in 
verse,  it  is  not,  like  other  Mantras,  to  be  used  for  sacri- 
ficial purposes.  Its  only  object  is  to  teach  the  highest 
knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  Brahman,  which  cannot 
be  obtained  either  by  sacrifices  or  by  worship  (upilsana), 
but  by  such  teaching  only  as  is  imparted  in  the 
Upanishad.  A  man  may  a  hundred  times  restrain  his 
breath,  &c.,  but  without  the  Upanishad  his  ignorance 
does  not  cease.  Nor  is  it  right  to  continue  for  ever  in  the 
performance  of  sacrificial  and  other  good  works,  if  one 
wishes  to  obtain  the  highest  knowledge  of  Brahman.  The 
Sanny4sin  alone,  who  has  given  up  everything,  is  qualified 
to  know  and  to  become  Brahman,  And  though  it  might 
seem  from  Vedic  legends  that  Gr-tliasthas  also  who  con- 
tinued to  live  with  their  families,  performing  ail  the  duties 
required  of  them  by  law,had  been  in  possession  of  the  highest 
knowledge,  this,  we  are  told,  is  a  mistake.  Works  and  know- 
ledge can  be  as  little  together  as  darkness  and  light. 

This  Upanishad  too  has  been  often  translated  since  It 
first  appeared  in  the  Persian  translation  of  Dar4  Shukoh. 
My  own  copy  of  the  text  and  i'arikara's  commentary  from 
the  MS,  in  the  Chambers  Collection  was  made  in  October 
1844.  Both  are  now  best  accessible  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Indica,  where  Dr.  Roer  has  published  the  text,  the  corn- 
commentary  by  ^aiikara,  a  gloss  by  Anand^/Tana,  and  an 
English  translation  with  notes. 

The  title  of  the  Upanishad,  Mufrt^aka,  has  not  yet  been 
explained.  The  Upanishad  is  called  Munt/aka-upanishad, 
and  its  three  chapters  are  each  called  Mu»(/akam.  Native 
commentators  explain  it  as  the  shaving  Upanishad,  that  is, 
as  the  Upanishad  which  cuts  off  the  errors  of  the  mind,  like 
a  razor.  Another  Upanishad  also  is  called  Kshurikd,  the 
razor,  a  name  which  is  explained  in  the  text  itself  aj 
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meaning  an  instrument  for  removing  illusion  and  error. 
The  title  is  all  the  more  strange  because  MuWaka,  in  its 
commonest  acceptation,  is  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  for 
Buddhist  mendicants,  who  are  called  '  Shaveh'ngs,'  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Brdhmans,  who  dress  their  hair  carefully,  and 
often  display  by  its  peculiar  arrangement  either  their  family 
or  their  rank.  Many  doctrines  of  the  Upanishads  are,  no 
doubt,  pure  Buddhism,  or  rather  Buddhism  is  on  many  points 
the  consistent  carrying  out  of  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  Upanishads.  Yet,  for  that  very  reason,  it  seems  im- 
possible that  this  should  be  the  origin  of  the  name,  unless 
we  suppose  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  man  who  was,  in  one 
sense,  a  MuWaka,  and  yet  faithful  to  the  Brahmanic  law. 


III. 
THE  TAITTIRtYAKA-UPANISHAD. 

The  Taittirtyaka-upanishad  seems  to  have  had  its  original 
place  in  the  Taittirlya-Arawyaka.  This  Ara«yaka  consists, 
as  Rajendralal  Mitra  has  shown  in  the  Intioduction  to  his 
edition  of  the  work  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica,  of  three  por- 
tions. Out  of  its  ten  Prap5^//akas,  the  first  six  form  the 
Aranyaka  proper,  or  the  Karma-kS//rfa,  as  SAya//a  writes. 
Then  follow  PrapS/Aakas  VII.  VIII,  and  IX,  forming  the 
Taittirtyaka-upanishad;  and  lastly,  the  tenth  Prapd/Ziaka, 
the  Y^/(ikI  or  MahSnArSya«a-upantshad,  which  is  called 
a  Khila,  and  was  therefore  cunsidered  by  the  Brahmans 
themselves  as  a  later  and  supplementary  work. 

5ankara,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Taittiriyaka-upani- 
shad,  divides  his  work  into  three  Adhydyas,  and  calls  the 
first  5iksh3-valii,  the  second  the  Brahmananda-valli,  while 
he  gives  no  special  name  to  the  Upanishad  explained  in  the 
third  Adhy&ya.  This,  however,  may  be  due  to  a  mere 
accident,  for  whenever  the  division  of  the  Taittiriyaka-upani- 
sbad  into  Vallis  is  mentioned,  we  always  have  three',  the 

'  J»fik«r»  (ed.  Roer,  p.  i(i)  himself  speaks  of  two  V» Ills,  teaching  the 
paruD&tmiifniiia  [tbc  ^ikabi-valH  has  aolliiiig  to  do  with  this),  and  Auquetil 
bu  Anaadbli-Anuidtt-YaUt,  and  lihittk.tjU  =  Bhrigu-Tatlt.- 
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•Sikshi-valli,  the  Brahm&nanda-vallt,  and  the  Bhngu-vallf^ 
Properly,  however,  it  is  only  the  second  Anuv&ka  of  the 
seventh  Prapi/Aaka  which  deserves  and  receives  in  the  text 
itself  the  name  of  5ikshidhyiya,  while  the  rest  of  the  first 
Vail!  ought  to  go  by  the  name  of  Samhitd-upanishad',  or 
S&iffhitt-upanishad. 

Siyaiia^  in  his  commentary  on  the  Taittirtya-iraifyakai 
explains  the  seventh  chapter,  the  5ikdh&dhy&ya  (twelve 
anuvikas),  as  Si#»hitt-upanishad.  His  commentary,  how- 
ever, is  called  5iksh&-bh&shya.  The  same  S&ya/fa  treats  the 
eighth  and  ninth  Prap&/Aakas  as  the V^Uii^upanishad^. 

The  Ananda-vallt  and  Bhrtgu-vall!  are  quoted  among  the 
Upanishads  of  the  Atharva»a^ 

At  the  end  of  each  Vallt  there  is  an  index  of  the  Anu- 
v&kas  which  it  contains.  That  at  the  end  of  the  first  Vallt 
is  intelligible.  It  gi^^es  the  Prattkas,  i.  e  the  initial  words, 
of  each  Anuv&ka,  and  states  their  number  as  twelve.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  Anuv&ka,  we  have  the  final  words  *  satyam 
vadishy&mi,'  and  pa^^  >k^  L  e.  five  short  paragraphs  at  the 
end.  At  the  end  of  the  second  Anuv&ka,  where  we  expect 
the  final  words,  we  have  the  initial,  i.  e.  jtksh&m,  and  then 
paiUra,  i.  e.  five  sections  in  the  Anuv&ka.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  Anuv&ka,  we  have  the  final  words,  but  no  number  of 
sections.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  Anuv&ka,  we  have  the 
final  words  of  the  three  sections,  followed  by  one  para- 
graph ;  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  Anuv&ka,  three  final  words, 
and  two  paragraphs,  though  the  first  paragraph  belongs 
clearly  to  the  third  section.  In  the  sixth  Anuv&ka,  we 
have  the  final  words  of  the  two  Anuv&kas,  and  one  para- 
graph.   In  the  seventh  Anuv&ka,  there  is  the  final  word 

>  The  third  Vallt  ends  with  Bhrigor  ity  upanishat. 

'  See  Taitlirtyaka-apanishad,  ed.  Roer,  p.  la. 

'  See  M.  M.,  Alphabetischea  Verzeichniss  der  Upanishads,  p.  144. 

*  The  Anukramawt  of  the  Atreyt  school  (see  Weber,  Indische  Stadien,  II, 
p.  308)  of  the  Taitlirtyaka  gives  likewise  the  name  of  V&niiit  to  the  eighth  and 
ninth  PrapA/Aaka,  while  it  calls  the  seventh  Prap&/;iaka  the  SAmhitt,  and  the 
tenth  Prapft/Aaka  the  V&j'Aikt-upanishad.  That  Anakramant  presapposes,  how- 
ever, a  different  text,  as  may  be  seen  both  from  the  number  of  Anuvftkas,  and 
from  the  position  assigned  to  the  Yigwkl  as  between  the  S&mhitt  and  Vftmut 
Upanishads. 

*  See  M.  M.,  Alphabetisches  Yerxeichniss  der  Upanishads. 
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sarvam,  and  one  paragraph  added.  In  the  eighth  Anuv&ka, 
we  have  the  initial  word,  and  the  number  of  sections,  viz. 
ten.  In  the  mnth  Anuv&ka,  there  are  the  final  words  of  one 
section,  and  six  paragraphs.  In  the  tenth  Anuvdka,  there 
is  the  initial  word,  and  the  number  of  paragraphs,  viz.  six. 
In  the  eleventh  Anuvika,  we  have  the  final  words  of  four 
sections,  and  seven  paragraphs,  the  first  again  forming  an 
int^^  portion  of  the  last  section.  The  twelfth  Anuv&ka 
has  one  section,  and  five  paragraphs.  If  five,  then  the  s&nti 
would  here  have  to  be  included,  while,  from  what  is  said 
afterwards^  it  is  clear  that  as  the  first  word  of  the  Valli  is 
jam  naA,  so  the  last  is  vakt&ram. 

In  the  second  Valli  the  index  to  each  Anuvika  is  given 
at  the  end  of  the  ValH. 
1st  Anuv&ka :  prattka :  brahmavid,  and  some  other  catch- 
words, idam,  ayam,  idam.    Number  of  sections,  21. 
and  Anuv&ka:  prattka:  annid,  and  other  catchwords; 

last  word,  pu^^>ia.     Sections,  26. 
3rd  Anuv&ka:  pratika:  pr&^iam,  and  other  catchwords; 

last  word,  pu^^Aa.    Sections,  22. 
4thAnuv&ka:   prattka:    yataA,  and  other  catchwords; 

last  word,  ^ukkhK.    Sections,  18. 
5th  Anuv&ka :  prattka :  vj^S&nam,  and  other  catchwords ; 

last  word,  puikAa,.    Sections,  22. 
6thAnuv&ka:  prattka:  asanneva,  then  atha  (deest  in 

Taitt.  Ar.  7).    Sections,  28. 
7th  Anuvika:  pratika:  asat.    Sections,  16. 
8thAnuv&ka:   pratika:   bhtshism&t,  and  other  catch- 
words ;  last  word,  upasahkr&mati.    Sections,  51. 
9thAnuv&ka:   prattka:  yataA — kutaj>^ana^  then  tarn 
(deest  in  Taitt.  Ar.).    Sections,  11. 
In  the  third  Vallt  the  Anukranuuy!  stands  at  the  end. 

1.  The  first  word,  hhriguA,  and  some  other  catchwords. 

Sections,  13. 

2.  The  first  word,  annam.    Sections,  12. 

3.  The  first  word^  pr&iram.    Sections,  12. 

4.  The  first  word,  manaA.    Sections,  I2. 

5.  The  first  word,  vj^ ;^4nam,  and  some  other  words.    Sec- 

tions, 12. 
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6.  The  first  word,  dnanda,  and  some  other  words.     Seo 

tions,  ID. 

7.  The  first  words,  ann^m  na  nindy&t,  pr&iraA,  ^rfram. 

Sections,  ii. 

8.  The  first  words,  annam  na  pariiakshita,  &po  ^otiA. 

Sections,  ji. 

9.  The  first  words,  annam  bahu  kurvita  prithtvim  4klnu 

Sections,  it. 
10.  The  first  words,  na  ka^^ana.    Sections  61.    The  last 
words  of  each  section  are  given  for  the  tenth  Anu- 
v&ka. 

IV. 

THE  Bie/HADARA^YAKA•UPANISHAD. 

This  Upanishad  has  been  so  often  edited  and  discussed 
that  it  calls  for  no  special  remarks.  It  forms  part  of  the 
5atapatha-brihma^fa«  In  the  Mddhyandina-j&kh&  of  that 
Br&hma^ia,  which  has  been  edited  by  Professor  Weber, 
the  Upanishad,  consisting  of  six  adhyiyas,  begins  with 
the  fourth  adhyftya  (or  third  prap4Maka)  of  the  fourteenth 
book. 

There  is  a  commentary  on  the  Brihadira/^yaka-upanishad 
by  Dvivedanln&r&ya/^asAnu  DvivedagaAga,  which  has  been 
carefully  edited  by  Weber  in  his  great  edition  of  the 
5atapatha-br&hma;ia  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
formerly  belonging  to  Dr.  Mill,  in  which  the  Upanishad  is 
called  Midhyandintya-br<lhma»a-upanishad. 

In  the  K^va-j&khi  the  Bnhad&ra^yaka-upanishad  forms 
the  seventeenth  book  of  the  5atapatha«br&hma;ia,  consisting 
of  six  adhydyas. 

As  5ahkara's  commentary  and  the  gloss  of  Anandatirtha, 
edited  by  Dr.  Roer  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica,  follow  the 
K4«va-^kh4, 1  have  followed  the  same  text  in  my  trans- 
lation. 

Besides  Dr.  Roer^s  edition  of  the  text,  commentary,  and 
gloss  of  this  Upanishad,  there  is  Foley's  edition  of  the  text. 
There  is  also  a  translation  of  it  by  Dr.  Roer,  with  lai^e 
extracts  from  5ankara's  commentary. 
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THE  5VETA5VATARA-UPANISHAD. 

The  5vet4jvatara-upanishad  has  been  handed  down  as 
one  of  the  thirty-three  Upanishads  of  the  Taittirtyas,  and 
though  this  has  been  doubted,  no  real  argument  has  ever 
been  brought  forward  to  invalidate  the  tradition  which 
represents  it  as  belonging  to  the  Taittiriya  or  Black  Ygfur- 
veda. 

It  is  sometimes  called  ^vetfUvatardnSm  Mantropanishad 
(p.  274),  and  is  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  plural,  as  5vct4- 
jvataropanishadaA.  At  the  end  of  the  fast  Adhyjya  we  read 
that  ^vetirvatara  told  it  to  the  best  among  the  hermits, 
and  that  it  should  be  kept  secret,  and  not  be  taught  to  any 
one  except  to  a  son  or  a  regular  pupil.  It  is  also  called 
5vetliva',  though,  it  would  seem,  for  the  sake  of  the  metre 
only.  The  ^vetlrvataras  are  mentioned  as  a  .^Akhil^, 
subordinate  to  the  A'arakas ;  but  of  the  literature  belonging 
to  them  in  particular,  nothing  is  ever  mentioned  beyond 
this  Upanishad. 

i'vctijvatara  means  a  white  raule,  and  as  mules  were 
known  and  prized  in  India  from  the  earliest  times,  SvetA.- 
jvatara,  as  the  name  of  a  person,  is  no  more  startling  than 
^vetftjva,  white  horse,  an  epithet  of  Ar^una.  Now  as  no 
one  would  be  likely  to  conclude  from  the  name  of  one  of 
the  celebrated  Vedic  J?ishis,  Sy&visv3.,  i.e.  black  horse, 
that  negro  influences  might  be  discovered  in  his  hymns,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  all  speculations  as  to  Chris- 
tian influences,  or  the  teaching  of  white  Syro-Christian 
missionaries,  being  indicated  by  the  name  of  5vet3jvatara, 
are  groundless^. 

The  5"veta.jvatara-upanishad  holds  a  very  high  rank 
among  the  Upanishads.  Though  we  cannot  say  that  it 
is  quoted  byname  byBAdardyana  in  the  VedSnta-sAtras, 


'  VStvspityam,  p.  mi. 

'  CklaL  Bodl.  p.  ijl  a  ;  p.  111  «. 

*  Set  Weber,  lud,  Stnd.  1,  pp.  400, 411. 
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it  is  distinctly  referred  to  as  .mita  or  revealed  \  It  is  one 
of  the  twelve  Upantshads  chosen  by  Vidyira^iya  in  his 
Sarvopanishad-arthinabhfitipraklfa,  and  it  was  singled  out 
by  5ahkara  as  worthy  of  a  special  commentary. 

The  5vetlfvatara-upanishad  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
most  difficult,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
interesting  works  of  its  kind.  Whether  on  that  and  on 
other  grounds  it  should  be  assigned  to  a  more  ancient  or  to 
a  more  modern  period  is  what,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  or,  to  be  honest,  of  our  ignorance  of  minute 
chronology  during  the  Vedic  period,  no  true  scholar  would 
venture  to  assert.  We  must  be  satisfied  to  know  that,  as 
a  class,  the  Upanishads  are  presupposed  by  the  Kalpa- 
sfitras,  that  some  of  them,  call  e J  Mantra-upanishads,  form 
part  of  the  more  modem  Sa^hit&s,  and  that  there  are 
portions  even  in  the  Rig-veda-samhiti^  for  which  the 
name  of  Upanishad  is  claimed  by  the  Anukrama^ts.  We 
find  them  most  frequent,  however,  during  the  Br^hmaiia- 
period,  in  the  Brdhma^as  themselves,  and,  more  especially, 
in  those  portions  which  are  called  Ara^akas,  while  a  large 
number  of  them  is  referred  to  the  Atharva-veda.  That, 
in  imitation  of  older  Upanishads,  similar  treatises  were 
composed  to  a  comparatively  recent  time,  has,  of  course, 
long  been  known*. 

But  when  we  approach  the  question  whether  among  the 
ancient  and  genuine  Upanishads  one  may  be  older  than 
the  other,  we  find  that,  though  we  may  guess  much,  we 
can  prove  nothing.  The  Upanishads  belonged  to  Parishads 
or  settlements  spread  all  over  India.  There  is  a  stock  of 
ideas,  even  of  expressions,  common  to  most  of  them.  Yet, 
the  ideas  collected  in  the  Upanishads  cannot  all  have  grown 
up  in  one  and  the  same  place,  still  less  in  regular  succes- 
sion. They  must  have  had  an  independent  growth,  deter- 
mined by  individual  and  local  influences,  and  opinions 
which  in  one  village  might  seem  far  advanced,  would  in 
another  be  looked  upon  as  behind  the  world.    We  may 

I         MM  I  ■■     I        I  ■■  111        I    ■       B^        ■  ■      I       ■  ■  _  ■  J  ■■_MB_iw  I,  ■_■_  \    m  m  ■■—■I M^iiiM        u    a       ~         ^iir        l  1 —  — ■- 

'  See  Densien,  Vedftnta,  p.  24 ;  Ved.  Sfitni  I,  i,  11 ;  I,  4,  8 ;  II,  3,  aa. 

*  See  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  toL  i,  p.  Ixvi. 

*  Loc.  cit.  p.  IxviL 
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admire  the  ingeniousness  of  those  who  sometimes  in  this, 
sometimes  in  that  peculiarity  see  a  clear  indication  of  the 
modem  date  of  an  Upanishad,  but  to  a  conscientious 
scholar  such  arguments  are  really  distasteful  for  the  very 
sake  of  their  ingeniousness.  He  knows  that  they  will 
convince  many  who  do  not  know  the  real  difficulties ;  he 
knows  they  will  have  to  be  got  out  of  the  way  with  no 
small  trouble,  and  he  knows  that,  even  if  they  should  prove 
true  in  the  end,  they  will  require  very  different  support 
from  what  they  have  hitherto  received,  before  they  can  be 
admitted  to  the  narrow  circle  of  scientific  facts. 

While  fully  admitting  therefore  that  the  5vet4jvatara- 
upanishad  has  its  peculiar  features  and  its  peculiar  difficul- 
ties, I  must  most  strongly  maintain  that  no  ailment  that 
has  as  yet  been  brought  forward,  seems  to  me  to  prove,  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  its  modem  character. 

It  has  been  said,  for  instance,  that  the  5vetlrvatara- 
upanishad  is  a  sectarian  Upanishad,  because,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  Highest  Self  or  the  Highest  Brahman,  it  applies 
such  names  to  him  as  Hara  (I,  lo),  Rudra  (II,  17;  III,  2 ;  4 ; 
IV,  12;  ai ;  22),  5iva  (III,  14;  IV,  10),  Bhagavat  (III,  14), 
Agni,  Aditya,  V&yu,  &c.  (IV,  2).  But  here  it  is  simply 
taken  for  granted  that  the  idea  of  the  Highest  Self  was 
developed  first,  and^  after  it  had  reached  its  highest  purity, 
was  lowered  again  by  an  identification  with  mythological  and 
personal  deities.  The  questions  whether  the  conception  of 
the  Highest  Self  was  formed  once  and  once  only,  whether 
it  was  formed  after  all  the  personal  and  mythological  deities 
had  first  been  merged  into  one  Lord  (Pn^pati),  or  whether 
it  was  discovered  behind  the  veil  of  any  other  name  in  the 
mytholc^cal  pantheon  of  the  past,  have  never  been  mooted. 
Why  should  not  an  ancient  Rishi  have  said :  What  we 
have  hitherto  called  Rudra,  and  what  we  worship  as  Agni, 
or  5iva,  is  in  reality  the  Highest  Self,  thus  leaving  much  of 
the  ancient  mythological  phraseology  to  be  used  with  a 
new  meaning  ?  Why  should  we  at  once  conclude  that  late 
sectarian  worshippers  of  mythological  gods  replaced  again 
the  Highest  Self,  after  their  fathers  had  discovered  it, 
by  their  own  sectarian  names?  If  we  adopt  the  former 
[^5]  c 
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view,  the  Upanishads,  which  still  show  these  rudera  of  i 
the  ancient  temples,  would  have  to  be  considered  as  more 
primitive  even  than  those  in  which  the  idea  of  the  Brah- 
man or  the  Highest  Self  has  reached  its  utmost  purity. 

It  has  been  considered  a  very  strong  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  modern  and  sectarian  character  of  the  5vetd- 
watara-upanishad,  that  *  it  inculcates  what  is  called  Bhakti*, 
or  implicit  reliance  on  the  favour  of  the  deity  worshipped,' 
Now  it  is  quite  true  that  this  Upanishad  possesses  a  very 
distinct  character  of  its  own,  by  the  stress  which  it  lays  on 
the  personal,  and  sometimes  almost  mythical  character  of 
the  Supreme  Spirit ;  but,  so  far  from  inculcating  bhakti, 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  it  never  mentions  that 
word,  except  in  the  very  last  verse,  a  verse  which,  if  neces- 
sary, certain  critics  would  soon  dispose  of  as  a  palpable 
addition.  But  that  verse  says  no  more  than  this  :  '  If  these 
truths  {of  the  Upanishad)  have  been  told  to  a  high-minded 
man,  who  feels  the  highest  devotion  for  God,  and  for  his 
Guru  as  for  God,  then  they  will  shine  forth  indeed.'  Does 
that  prove  the  existence  of  Bhakti  as  we  find  it  in  the 

Again,  it  has  been  said  that  the  ^vet^atara-upanishad 
is  sectarian  in  a  philosophical  sense,  that  it  is  in  fact  an 
Upanishad  of  the  Saiikhya  system  of  philosophy,  and  not 
of  the  Vedinta.  Now  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that,  in 
its  origin,  the  VcdAnta  philosophy  is  nearer  to  the  Vedic 
literature  than  any  other  of  the  six  systems  of  philosophy, 
and  that  if  we  really  found  doctrines,  peculiar  to  the  S5n- 
khya,  and  opposed  to  the  Ved^nta,  in  the  5vetirvatara- 
upanishad,  we  might  feel  inclined  to  assign  to  our  Upani> 
shad  a  later  date.     But  where  is  the  proof  of  this  ? 

No  doubt  there  are  expressions  in  this  Upanishad  which 
remind  us  of  technical  terms  used  at  a  later  time  in  the 
SiAkhya  system  of  philosophy,  but  of  Silnkhya  doctrines, 
which  I  had  myself  formerly  suspected  in  this  Upanishad, 


J 


'  Weber,  InrJ.  SiDd.I.  fii;  and  Hiitory  cf  Inctiaii  Litcralnrc,  p.  J38. 
•  The  Aphotisms  of -Sirtdiljn,  or  the  Hindu  Doctrine  oC  Faith,  traiulited  by 
E.  B.  CowctI,  Ciltruiu,  t8j3. 
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I  can  on  closer  study  find  very  little.  I  think  it 
Mr.  Gough  who,  in  his  Philosophy  of  the  Upanishads,  for 
the  first  time  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  teaching  of  our 
Upanishad  is,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
Upanishads.  'The  5vetlrvatara-upanishad  teaches,'  as  he 
says,  'the  unity  of  souls  in  the  one  and  only  Self;  the 
unreality  of  the  world  as  a  series  of  figments  of  the  self- 
feigning  world-fiction  ;  and  as  the  first  of  the  fictitious 
emanations,  the  existence  of  the  Demiurgos  or  universal 
soul  present  in  every  individual  soul,  the  deity  that  projects 
the  world  out  of  himself,  that  the  migrating  souls  may  find 
the  recompense  of  their  worlcs  in  former  lives/ 

I  do  not  quite  agree  with  this  view  of  the  Ijvara,  whom 
Mr.  Gough  calls  the  Demiurgos,  but  he  seems  to  me  per- 
fectly right  when  he  says  that  the  5'vetlivatara-upanishad 
propounds  in  Siiikhya  terms  the  very  principles  that  the 
S&iikhya  philosophers  make  it  their  business  to  subvert 
One  might  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  calling  certain 
terms  '  Siiiikhya  terms'  in  a  work  written  at  a  time  when 
a  Sinkhya  philosophy,  such  as  we  know  it  as  a  system, 
had  as  yet  no  existence,  and  when  the  very  name  s9nkhya 
meant  something  quite  different  from  the  SSiikhya  system 
of  Kapila.  S^nkhya  is  derived  from  sahkhyi,  and  that 
meant  counting,  number,  name,  corresponding  very  nearly 
to  the  Greek  Koyoi.  SSiikhya,  as  derived  from  it,  meant 
originaily  no  -more  than  theoretic  philosophy,  as  opposed 
to  yoga,  which  meant  originally  practical  religious  exer- 
cises and  penances,  to  restrain  the  passions  and  the  senses 
in  general.  All  other  interpretations  of  these  words,  when 
they  had  become  technical  names,  are  of  later  date. 

But  even  in  their  later  forms,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  coincidences  and  differences  between  the  S^nkliya  and 
VedSnta  systems  of  philosophy,  there  is  one  point  on  which 
they  are  diametrically  opposed.  Whatever  else  the  SSn- 
khya  may  be,  it  is  dualistic ;  whatever  else  the  Ved4nta 
may  be,  it  is  monistic.  In  the  Sinkhya,  nature,  or  whatever 
else  we  may  call  it,  is  independent  of  the  purusha  ;  in  the 
Vedinta  it  is  not.  Now  the  5vetijvatara-upanishad  states 
distinctly  that  nature,  or  what  in  the  SAnkhya  philosophy 
c  2 
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is  intended  by  Pradhdna,  is  not  an  independent  power,  but 
a  power  (^akti)  forming  the  very  self  of  the  Dcva.  'Sages/ 
we  read,  'devoted  to  meditation  and  concentration,  have 
seen  the  power  belonging  to  God  himself,  hidden  in  its  own 
qualities.' 

What  is  really  peculiar  in  the  5vetlrvatara-upanishad  is 
the  strong  stress  which  it  lays  on  the  personality  of  the 
Lord,  the  Ixvara.  Deva,  in  the  passage  quoted,  is  perhaps 
the  nearest  approach  to  our  own  idea  of  a  personal  God, 
though  without  the  background  which  the  Vedinta  always 
retains  for  it.  It  is  God  as  creator  and  ruler  of  the  world, 
as  tjvara,  lord,  but  not  as  Param&tman,  or  the  Highest  Self. 
The  Param&tman  constitutes,  no  doubt,  his  real  essence, 
but  creation  and  creator  have  a  phenomenal  character 
only  \  The  creation  is  m&yi,  in  its  original  sense  of  work, 
then  of  phenomenal  work,  then  of  illusion.  The  creator 
is  m&yin,  in  its  original  sense  of  worker  or  maker,  but 
again,  in  that  character,  phenomenal  only^  The  Guifas 
or  qualities  arise,  according  to  the  Veddnta,  from  prakn'ti 
or  m&y&,  within,  not  beside,  the  Highest  Self,  and  this 
is  the  very  idea  which  is  here  expressed  by  *  the  Self-power 
of  God,  hidden  in  the  gunas  or  determining  qualities/  How 
easily  that  xakti  or  power  may  become  an  independent 
being,  as  M&yd,  we  see .  in  such  verses  as : 

Sarvabhfiteshu  sarvdtman  yd  jaktir  apardbhavd 
Gufflfrayd  namas  tasyai  jarvatdyai  pare^ara^. 

But  the  important  point  is  this,  that  in  the  5vetdxvatara« 
upanishad  this  change  has  not  taken  place.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  it  we  have  one  Being  only,  as  the  cause  of 
everything,  never  two.  Whatever  Sdnkhya  philosophers 
of  a  later  date  may  have  imagined  that  they  could  discover 
in  that  Upanishad  in  support  of  their  theories  S  there  is  not 
one  passage  in  it  which,  if  rightly  interpreted,  not  by  itself, 
but  in  connection  with  the  whole  text,  could  be  quoted  in 


1  Prathanaam  tsvaiitinaii&  m&yirdpoiivatish/Aate  brahma;  lee  p.  aSo,  1. 5. 

'  M&yt  sn'^te  sanram  etat. 

'  See  p.  a 70, 1.  5.    Sarv&tman  aeemi  a  yocative,  like  pareiran, 

^  ^ee  Sarvadanaoata&graha,  p.  15a. 
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support  of  a  dualistic  philosophy  such  as  the  S&Akhya^  as 
a  system,  decidedly  is. 

If  we  want  to  understand,  what  seems  at  first  sight  contra- 
dictory, the  existence  of  a  God,  a  Lord,  a  Creator,  a  Ruler, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  existence  of  the  super-personal 
Brahman,  we  must  remember  that  the  Orthodox  view  of 
the  Ved&nta^  is  not  what  we  should  call  Evolution,  but 
Illusion.  Evolution  of  the  Brahman,  or  Pari/fima,  is  hete- 
rodox, illusion  or  Vivarta  is  orthodox  Vedinta.  Brahman 
is  a  concept  involving  such  complete  perfection  that  with  it 
evolution,  or  a  tendency  towards  higher  perfection,  is  im- 
possible. If  therefore  there  is  change,  that  change  can 
only  be  illusion^  and  can  never  claim  the  same  reality  as 
Brahman.  To  put  it  metaphorically,  the  world,  according 
to  the  orthodox  Ved&ntin,  does  not  proceed  from  Brahman 
as  a  tree  from  a  germ,  but  as  a  mirage  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  world  is,  as  we  express  it,  phenomenal  only,  but 
whatever  objective  reality  there  is  in  it,  is  Brahman, 'das 
Ding  an  sich,^  as  Kant  might  call  it. 

Then  what  is  t^ara  or  Deva,  the  Lord  or  God  ?  The 
answers  given  to  this  question  are  not  very  explicit.  His- 
torically, no  doubt,  the  idea  of  the  l^vara,  the  personal 
God,  the  creator  and  ruler,  the  omniscient  and  omnipotent, 
existed  before  the  idea  of  the  absolute  Brahman,  and 
after  the  idea  of  the  Brahman  had  been  elaborated^  the 
difficulty  of  effecting  a  compromise  between  the  two  ideas, 
had  to  be  overcome,  t^ara,  the  Lord,  is  Brahman,  for  what 
else  could  he  be  ?  But  he  is  Brahman  under  a  semblance, 
the  semblance,  namely,  of  a  personal  creating  and  govern- 
ing God.  He  is  not  created,  but  is  the  creator,  an  office 
too  low,  it  was  supposed,  for  Brahman.  The  power  which 
enabled  tjvara  to  create,  was  a  power  within  him,  not  inde- 
pendent of  him,  whether  we  call  it  Dev4tmarakti,  Mftyd, 
or  Prakr/ti.  That  power  is  really  inconceivable,  and  it 
has  assumed  such  different  forms  in  the  mind  of  different 
VedAntists,  that  in  the  end  M4y4  herself  is  represented  as 
the  creating  power,  nay,,  as  having  created  l^ara  himself. 

>  VecUUitaparibhishA,  in  the  Pandit,  vol.  iv,  p.  496. 
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In  our  Upiinishad,  however,  I^vara  is  the  creator,  and 
though,  philosophically  speaking,  we  should  say  that  he  was 
conceived  as  phenomenal,  yet  we  must  never  foi^et  that 
the  phenomenal  is  the  form  of  the  real,  and  Ijvara  there- 
fore an  aspect  of  Brahman ^  'This  God,' says  PramSda 
Ddsa  Mitral  'is  the  spirit  conscious  of  the  universe. 
Whilst  an  extremely  limited  portion,  and  that  only  of  the 
material  universe,  enters  into  my  consciousness,  the  whole 
of  the  conscious  universe,  together,  of  course,  with  the 
material  one  that  hangs  upon  it,  enters  into  the  conscious- 
ness of  God.'  And  again,  'Whilst  we  (the  ^ivitmans) 
are  subject  to  M5ya,  M^yS  is  subject  to  tjvara.  If  we 
truly  know  tjvara,  we  know  him  as  Brahman;  if  we  truly 
know  ourselves,  we  know  ourselves  as  Brahman.  This 
being  so,  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  sometimes  we  find 
Ijvara  sharply  distinguished  from  Brahman,  whilst  at  other 
times  tjvara  and  Brahman  are  interchanged.' 

Another  ailment  in  support  of  the  sectarian  character 
of  the  5vetajvatara-upanisbad  is  brought  forward,  not  by 
European  students  only,  but  by  native  scholars,  namely, 
that  the  very  name  of  Kapila,  the  reputed  founder  of  the 
SJhkhya  philosophy,  occurs  in  it.  Now  it  is  quite  true 
that  if  we  read  the  second  verse  of  the  fifth  Adhyiya  by 
itself,  the  occurrence  of  the  word  Kapila  may  seem  startling. 
But  if  we  read  it  in  connection  with  what  precedes  and  fol- 
lows, we  shall  see  hardly  anything  unusual  in  it.  It  says : 
'It  is  he  who,  being  one  only,  rules  over  every  germ 
(cause),  over  all  forms,  and  over  ail  germs;  it  is  he  who, 
in  the  beginning,  bears  in  his  thoughts  the  wise  son,  the 
fiery,  whom  he  wished  to  look  on  while  he  was  born.' 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  subject  in  this  verse 
is  the  same  as  in  IV,  ii,  where  the  same  words  arc  used, 
and  where  yo  yoniw  yonim  adhitish/Aaly  ekaA  refers  clearly 
to  Brahman.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  prasdta,  the  son, 
the  olTspring  of  Brahman,  in  the  Vedinta  sense,  can  only 
be  the  same  person  who  is  elsewhere  called  Hira^iyagarbha, 


■  Saviwahim  Brahmk.  or  ittMlain  Brahma. 

•  Jcamal  of  Ihc  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1878,  p,  40, 
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the  personified  Brahman.  Thus  we  read  before,  III,  4, 
'  He  the  creator  and  supporter  of  the  gods,  Rudra,  the  great 
seer  (maharshi),  the  Jord  of  all,  formerly  gave  birth  to 
Hirawyagarbha;'  and  in  IV,  11,  we  have  the  very  expres- 
1  which  is  used  here,  namely, '  that  he  saw  Hira^/ya- 
garbha  being  born.'  Unfortunately,  a  new  adjective  is 
applied  in  our  verse  to  Hira«yagarbha,  namely,  kapila, 
and  this  has  called  forth  interpretations  totally  at  variance 
with  the  general  tenor  of  the  Upanishad.  If,  instead  of 
kapilam,  reddish,  fiery ',  any  other  epithet  had  been  used 
of  Hinu(yagarbha,  no  one,  I  believe,  would  have  hesitated 
for  a  moment  to  recognise  the  fact  that  our  text  simply 
repeats  the  description  of  Hirawyagarbha  in  his  relation 
to  Brahman,  for  the  other  epithet  r/'shim,  like  maharshim, 
is  too  often  applied  to  Brahman  himself  and  to  Hiranya- 
gatbha  to  require  any  explanation. 

But  it  is  a  wi:II  known  fact  that  the  Hindus,  even  as  early 
as  tlie  BrShma/i  a -period,  were  fond  of  tracing  their  various 
branches  of  knowledge  back  to  Brahman  or  to  Brahman 
SvayambhQ  and  then  through  Pr^^pati,  who  even  in  the 
Rig-veda  (X,  i2i,  10)  replaces  Hirawyagarhha,  and  some- 
times through  the  Devas,  such  as  Mr/'tyu,  Vkyu,  Indra, 
Agni^&c,  to  the  various  ancestors  of  their  ancient  families. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Muffi/akopanishad  we  are  told 
that  Brahman  told  it  to  Atharvan,  Atharvan  to  Aiigir, 
Angir  to  Satyavaha  Bh5radv5^,  Bharadvd^  to  Angiras, 
Angiras  to  Saunaka.  Manu,  the  ancient  lawgiver,  is  called 
both  Haira/zyagarbha  and  Svlyambhuva,  as  descended  from 
Svayambbu  or  from  Hirawyagarhha^.  Nothing  therefore 
was  more  natural  than  that  the  same  tendency  should  have 
led  some  one  to  assign  the  authorship  of  a  great  philoso- 
phical system  like  the  SSnkhya  to  Hirawyagarhha,  if  not 
to  Brahman  SvayambhO.  And  if  the  name  of  Hira*jya- 
garbha  had  been  used  already  for  the  ancestors  of  other 
sages,  and  the  inspirers  of  other  systems,  what  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  another  name  of  the  same  Hira«ya- 

'  Olbercoloiirf,  instead  or  kapita,  ate  ntla,  harila,  lohilik^lu;  seelV,!;.^. 
'  See  Vanua-biilimvra,  ed.  Biunell,  p.  lo ;  BntuidiU*ii]ralu.-up.  pp.  i8|,  114. 
■  S«U.M.,  Iridia.  p.  371. 
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garbha  should  be  chosen,  such  as  Kapila.  If  we  are  told 
that  Kapila  handed  his  knowledge  to  Asuri,  Asuri  to  Pan- 
iarikha,  this  again  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  character 
of  literary  tradition  in  India.  Asuri  occurs  in  the  Va^^s 
of  the  5'atapatha-br&hma;7a  (see  above,  pp.  187, 226) ;  Pair^a- 
jikha^  having  five  tufts,  might  be  either  a  general  name  or 
a  proper  name  of  an  ascetic,  Buddhist  or  otherwise.  He  is 
quoted  in  the  S&nkhya-sfttras,  V,  32 ;  VI,  68. 

But  after  all  this  was  settled,  after  Kapila  had  been 
accepted,  like  Hira/^yagarbha,  as  the  founder  of  a  great 
system  of  philosophy,  there  came  a  reaction.  People  had 
now  learnt  to  believe  in  a  real  Kapila,  and  when  looking  out 
for  credentials  for  him,  they  found  them  wherever  the  word 
Kapila  occurred,  in  old  writings.  The  question  whether 
there  ever  was  a  real  historical  person  who  took  the  name 
of  Kapila  and  taught  the  S&nkhya-sfitras,  does  hot  concern 
us  here.  I  see  no  evidence  for  it.  What  is  instructive  is 
this,  that  our  very  passage,  which  may  have  suggested  at 
first  the  name  of  Kapila,  as  distinct  from  Hira^iyagarbha 
Kapila,  was  later  on  appealed  to  to  prove  the  primordial 
existence  of  a  Kapila,  the  founder  of  the  Sihkhya  philo- 
sophy. However,  it  requires  but  a  very  slight  acquaintance 
with  Sanskrit  literature  and  very  little  reflection  in  order 
to  see  that  the  author  of  our  verse  could  never  have  dreamt 
of  elevating  a  certain  Kapila,  known  to  him  as  a  great 
philosopher,  if  there  ever  was  such  a  man,  to  a  divine  rank^ 
Hira;iyagarbha  kapila  may  have  given  birth  to  Kapila,  the 
hero  of  the  S&iikhya  philosophers,  but  Kapila,  a  real  human 
person,  was  never  changed  into  Hira/iyagarbha  kapila. 

Let  us  see  now  what  the  commentators  say.  5ahkara 
first  explains  kapilam  by  kanaka;^  ^  kapilavar;fam  .... 
Hira^eyagarbham.  Kapilo  'gra^a  iti  pur&^ava^andt.  Ka- 
pilo  Hira^yagarbho  vi  nirdlryate.  But  he  afterwards  quotes 
some  verses  in  support  of  the  theory  that  Kapila  was  a 


*  For  fuller  information  on  Pa^bhuikha,  Kapila,  &c.,  see  F.  Hall's  Pre&ce 
to  SA&khya-pravaihuia-bhishya,  p.  9  seq. ;  Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  I,  p.  433. 

*  Weber,  Hbt.  of  Indian  Literature,  p.  236. 

'  Tbis  ought  to  be  Kaoakavamam,  and  I  hope  will  not  be  identified  with  the 
name  of  Buddha  in  a  former  existence. 
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Paramarshi,  a  portion  of  Vishifu,  intended  to  destroy  error 
in  the  Krita  Yuga^  a  teacher  of  the  S&hkhya  philosophy. 

VrgnAnkimzn  explains  the  verse  rightly,  and  without  any 
reference  to  Kapila,  the  S^khya  teacher. 

5ankar&nanda  ^oes  a  step  further,  and  being  evidently 
fully  aware  of  the  misuse  that  had  been  made  of  this 
passage^  even  in  certain  passages  of  the  Mah&bhirata 
(XII,  13354, 13703),  and  elsewhere,  declares  distinctly  that 
kapila  cannot  be  meant  for  the  teacher  of  the  SAAkhya 
(na  tu  s&nkhyapraneti  kapilaA,  n&mam&tras&myena  tad- 
grahaxe  syid  atiprasanga^).  He  is  fully  aware  of  the  true 
interpretation,  viz.  avy&kn'tasya  prathamak&ryabhiitaM 
kapilaitt  vi^itravar/iaitt  ^n&nakriylrakty&tmakam  Hiraifya- 
garbham  ityartbaA,  but  he  yields  to  another  temptation, 
and  seems  to  prefer  another  view  which  makes  Kapila 
V&sudevasy&vat&rabh{ita;y»  Sagaraputrcbr&iw  dagdhiram,  an 
Avat&ra  of  V4sudeva>  the  burner  of  the  sons  of  Sagara. 
What  vast  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  no  facts,  may 
be  seen  in  Weber's  Indische  Studien,  vol.  i,  p.  430,  and  even 
in  his  History  of  Indian  Literature,  published  in  1878. 

Far  more  difficult  to  explain  than  these  supposed  allu- 
sions to  the  authors  and  to  the  teaching  of  the  S&dkhya 
philosophy  are. the  frequent  references  in  the  5vetlfvatara- 
upanishad  to  definite  numbers,  which  are  supposed  to  point 
to  certain  classes  of  subjects  as  arranged  in  the  Sinkhya 
and  other  systems  of  philosophy.  The  Sinkhya  philosophy 
is  fond  of  counting  and  arranging,  and  its  very  name  is 
sometimes  supposed,  to  have  been  chosen  because  it  num- 
bers (sankhyi)  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  if  we  meet,  as  we  do  in  the  5vetlrvatara-upani- 
shad,  with  classes  of  things  \  numbered  as  one,  two,  three^ 
five,  eight,  sixteen,  twenty,  forty-eight,  fifty  and  more,  and 
if  some  of  these  numbers  agree  with  those  recognised  in 
the  later  Sinkhya  and  Yoga  systems,  we  feel  doubtful  as  to 
whether  these  coincidences  are  accidental,  or  whether,  if  not 
accidental,  they  are  due  to  borrowing  on  the  part  of  those 
later  systems,  or  on  the  part  of  the  Upanishads.    I  feel 


>  Sec  I.  4;  5;  VI,  3. 


it  impossible  to  come  to  a  decision  on  this  point.  Even 
early  as  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda  we  meet  with  these 
numbers  assigned  to  days  and  months  and  seasons,  rivers 
and  countries,  sacrifices  and  deities.  They  clearly  prove  the 
existence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  intellectual  labour 
which  had  become  fixed  and  traditional  before  the  com- 
position of  certain  hymns,  and  they  prove  the  same  in  the 
case  of  certain  Upanishads.  But  beyond  this,  for  the 
present,  I  should  not  like  to  go ;  and  I  must  say  that 
the  attempts  of  most  of  the  Indian  commentators  at  ex-- 
plaining  such  numbers  by  a  reference  to  later  systems  of 
philosophy  or  cosmology,  are  generally  very  forced  and 
unsatisfactory. 

One  more  point  I  ought  to  mention  as  indicating  the  age 
of  the  ^vctijvatara-upanishad,  and  that  is  the  obscurity  of 
many  of  its  verses,  which  may  be  due  to  a  corruption  of  the 
text,  and  the  number  of  various  readings,  recc^nised  as 
such,  by  the  commentators.  Some  of  them  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  notes  to  my  translation. 

The  text  of  this  Upanishad  was  printed  by  Dr.  Roer  in 
the  BibJiothcca  Indica,  with  .Sankara's  commentary.  I  have 
consulted  besides,  the  commentary  of  Vy;"nAnitman,  the 
pupil  of  Paramaha»Msa-parivrVaka>arya-jrim^-Cnanotta- 
m&>&£irya,  MS.  1.  O.  1133;  and  a  third  commentary,  by 
^aiikardnanda,  the  pupil  of  Faramahaw/sa-parivr^faki^4r- 
yanandatman.  MS.  I.  O.  1S7H.  These  were  kindly  lent  me 
by  Dr.  Rost,  the  learned  and  liberal  librarian  of  the  India 
Office. 

VI. 
PR  A  5^A- UPANISHAD. 

This  Upanishad  is  called  the  Prar«a  or  Shar-praj«a- 
upanishad,  and  at  the  end  of  a  chapter  wc  find  occasionally 
iti  praj/iaprativa^anam,  i.  e.  thus  ends  the  answer  to  the 
question.  It  is  ascribed  to  the  Atharva-veda,  and  occa- 
sionally to  the  PippalAda-j^lkhd,  one  of  the  most  important 
^Skh^s  of  that  Veda  Pippaldda  is  mentioned  in  the 
Upanishad  as  the  name  of  the  principal  teacher. 

iankara,   in   the  beginning  of  his   commentary,  says: 
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Mantroktasy&rthasya  viatarinuvididam  Brfthmanam  ^- 
bhyate,  which  would  mean  '  this  Brflhmana  is  commenced 
as  more  fully  repeating  what  has  been  declared  in  the 
Mantra.'  This,  however,  docs  not,  I  believe,  refer  to  a 
Mantra  or  hymn  m  the  Atharva-veda-sa7«hit9,  but  to  the 
MuWaka-upanishad,  which,  as  written  in  verse,  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  a  Mantra,  or  Mantropanishad.  This 
IS  also  the  opinion  of  Anandagiri,  who  says,  'one  might 
think  that  it  was  mere  repetition  (punanjkti),  if  the 
essence  of  the  Self,  which  has  been  explained  by  the 
Mantras,  were  to  be  taught  here  again  by  the  Br^hmafia,' 
For  he  adds,  '  by  the  Mantras  "  Brahma  devSnim,"  &c.,' 
and  this  is  evidently  meant  for  the  beginning  of  the 
MuWaka-upanishad, 'Brahmi  devin&m.'  Anandagiri  fefer9 
again  to  the  Muni^aka  in  order  to  show  that  the  Pra^Ha  is 
not  a  mere  repetition,  and  if  ^aiikara  calls  the  b^inning 
of  it  a  Br&hmana,  this  must  be  taken  in  the  more  general 
sense  of  'what  is  not  Mantra'.'  Mantropanishad  is  a  name 
used  of  several  Upanishads  which  are  written  in  verse,  and 
some  of  which,  like  the  tsA,  have  kept  their  place  in  the 
SamhitSs. 

VII. 

maitrAyaa'a-brAhma;\^a-upanishad. 

In  the  case  of  this  Upanishad  we  must  first  of  all  attempt 
to  settle  its  right  title.  Professor  Cowell,  in  his  edition  and 
translation  of  it,  calls  it  Maitri  or  MaitrAyaniya-upanishad, 
and  states  that  it  belongs  to  the  MaitrAya«Iya-jAkh4  of  the 
Black  Yagur-vcda,  and  that  it  formed  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  a  lost  Brahma«a  of  that  5akha,  being  preceded  by 
the  sacrificial  (karma)  portion,  which  consisted  of  four  books. 

In  his  MSS.  the  title  varied  between  Maitry-upanishad 
and  Maitri-jdkh^-upanishad.  A  Poona  MS.  calls  it  Mattri- 
yawIya-^SkhS-upanishad,  and  a  MS.  copied  for  Baron  von 
Eckstein,  MaitrSyawJyopanishad.  I  myself  in  the  Alpha- 
betical List  of  the  Upanishads,  published  in  the  Journal  of 
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the  German  Oriental  Society,  called  it,  No.  104^  Maitr&yaiia 
or  Maitri-upanishad,  i.e.  either  the  Upanishad  of  the  Maitr&- 
yaixas,  or  the  Upanishad  of  Maitri,  the  principal  teacher. 

In  a  MS.  which  I  received  from  Dr.  Bumell,  the  title  of 
our  Upanishad  is  Maitrdya^i-br&hmafra-upanishad,  varying 
with  Maitriya»l-brd,hma;;a-upanishad,  and  5riy2\furs&kh&- 
y&m  Maitr&j^a^iya-brihmai^a-upanishad. 

The  next  question  is  by  what  name  this  Upanishad  is 
quoted  by  native  authorities.  Vidy&ra^iya,  in  his  Sarvo- 
panishad-arth&nubhAtipraklfa^,  v.  i,  speaks  of  the  Maitri- 
3ra/iiyan&mni  yd^sht  jikhd,  and  he  mentions  Maitra  (not 
Maitri)  as  the  author  of  that  54khft  (w.  55, 150). 

In  the  Muktiki-upanishad'  we  meet  with  the  name  of 
Maitr&ya;ft  as  the  twenty- fourth  Upanishad,  with  the 
name  of  Maitreyt  as  the  twenty-ninth ;  and  again,  in  the 
list  of  the  sixteen  Upanishads  of  the  S&ma-veda,  we  find 
Maitr&yan!  and  Maitrey!  as  the  fourth  and  fifth. 

Looking  at  all  this  evidence,  I  think  we  should  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  our  Upanishad  derives  its  name  from 
the  5ikh&  of  the  Maitr&ya^ias,  and  may  therefore  be  called 
Maitriya^fa-upanishad  or  Maitr&ya^il  Upanishad.  Mattrft- 
ya»a-br&hma»a-upanishad  seems  likewise  correct,  and 
Maitr«lya^i  -  br&hma;/a  -  upanishad,  like  Kaushitaki-brdh- 
ma/ia-upanishad  and  V4^saneyi-sa#;ihitopanishad,  might 
be  defended,  if  Maitrdyanin  were  known  as  a  further  deri- 
vative of  Maitriya;7a.  If  the  name  is  formed  from  the 
teacher  Maitri  or  Maitra,  the  title  of  Maitri-upanishad 
would  also  be  correct,  but  I  doubt  whether  Maitri-upani- 
shad would  admit  of  any  grammatical  justification  ^ 

Besides  this  Maitriya^a-brcQima^a-upanishad,  however^ 
I  possess  a  MS.  of  what  is  called  the  Maitreyopanishad, 
sent  to  me  likewise  by  the  late  Dr.  Burnell.  It  is  very 
short,  and  contains  no  more  than  the  substance  of  the  first 
Prapd/^aka  of  the  Maitr&ya;ia-br&hma;ia-upanishad.    I  give 


*  See  Cowell,  Maitr.  Up.  pref.  p.  It. 

'  Calcnttm,  1 791  (1869),  p.  4 ;  also  as  qaoted  in  the  MahAWUcya-ratniTalt,  p.  3^. 

'  Dr.  Burnell,  in  his  Tanjore  Catalogue,  mentions,  p.  35*,  a  Maitriyant* 
brftlmuuiopanishad,  which  can  hardly  be  a  right  title,  and  p.  36^  a  Maitri- 
yanfya  and  MaiireyTbr&hmana. 
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the  text  of  it,  as  far  as  it  can  be  restored  from  the  one  MS. 
in  my  possession : 

HariA  Om.  Bnliadratho  vai  n^ma  rS^  vair^fye  putraw 
i:idhcipayitvedam  a^ijvatam  manj'am&na^  jartram  vairi- 
gyam  upeto  'ranya.m  nir^gAma.  Sa  tatra  paracnam  tapa' 
idityam  udlkshamdna  (Irdhvas  tish/Aaty.  Ante  sahasrasya 
muner  antikam  S^gSma*.  Atha  Bri'hadratho  brahmavit- 
pravaram  munlndram  sampl\^a  stutvft  bahujaA  pranSmam 
akarot.  So  bravtd  agnir  ivddhClmakas  te^sA  nirdahann 
iv&tmavid  Bhagaviri  ^Mkayanya,  uttish/^^ottishMa  varaw 
vrwishvcti  r^fAnam  abravtt '.  Sa  tasmai  punar  namaskri- 
tyov4ia,  Bhagavan  ni(ha}iiidtmavit  tvaw  tattvavii  kMu~ 
STumo  vayam ;  sa  tvaw  no  brOhlty  etad  vratam  purastSd 
ajakyam  ni4  priiJtAn  prajttam  Aikshvdkdnydn  k&m&n 
vn'«ishveti  ^"akiyanya//.  ^arlrasya  jarire  (sic)  ;tara«Sv 
abhimr/jyamiyio  T&^mkm  gdthim/agida.    i 

Bhagavann,  asthiiarmasnSyum  a^g^  mSwsajuklajowita- 
jreshm^jrudashikSviz/mutrapittakapliasaMgh^te  du rga nd h e 
nKsire  'smin  Marire  kifn  kimabhogai//,   3 

KimakrodhaiobhamohabhaynvishSdershcsh/aviyogSnish- 
ftisamprayc^akshutpipis3^ranirityurogajokadyair  abhiha- 
te  'smiii  (tAarlre  kiw  kAmabhogaiA.   3 

Sarvawi  ^edaw  kshayishwu  pajj'imo  yatheme  dawwama- 
jakddayas  triwavan  *  najyata  yodbhfltapradhvawsina^.  4 

Atha  kim  etair  vk  pare  'nyc  dhamartharlr  (sic)  ^akra- 
vartinaA  SudyuDinabhQridyunniiakuvalayi/vayauvanlsva- 
vaddhriylfvlrvapatiA  ^jabindur  harij^odro  'mbartsho 
nanukastvay^tir  yayStir  anaranyokshasenidayo  maruta- 
bharataprabliWtayo  r^rino  mishato  bandhuvargasya  ma- 
hatiw  snyatn  tyaktvasmSl  lokid  amuw  lokam  prayanti.  5. 

Atha  kim  etair  v4  pare  'nye  gandharviksurayaksliaraksha- 
sabhfltaganapija^oragrah4din4m  nirodhanam  pajyima//.  6 

Atha    kim    etatr    vlny^n^M   josIiaMam    mahirnavinitm 


the  MaitcdyuiR  text.    He  vent  in 


■  One  expects  ^tblya. 
'  Tliii  seems  better  thu 

'  Thii  SMmi  unnecessary. 

'  Tbeie  may  be  an  older  reading  hEdden  in  thii,  fiam  which  aroM  the 
reading  of  the  Maiiriyava  B.  U.  tn'navaiuupalayodbhIlUpradlivajKUiia-t,  or  yo 
bbi^lap  rid  h\'ani«inait. 


^khariK&m  prapatanam  dhruvasya  prajftalanam  v&tarftniM 
ninit\g;f:anam  pWlhivyA//  sthSnApasara/zaM  surSffSm.  So 
'ham  ity  ctadvidhe  'smin  sa«s4re  ki»i  kaniopabhogaif  yair 
cvajritasya  sakf/d  dvartanaw  dmyata  ity  uddhartum  arhasi 
tyandodapanabheka  ivaham  asmin  saw  Bhagavas  tvam  gatis 
tva»i  no  gatir  iti.   7 

Ayam'  agnir  valrv&naro  yo  'yam  antaiS  purushe  yenedam 
annam  palate  yad  idam  adyate  tasyaisha  ghosho  bhavati 
yam  etat  karwiv  apidhAya  jr/«oti,  sa  yadotkramishyan  * 
bhavati  nainaw  ghoshnw  jW«oti.    8 

Yathi*  nirindhano  vahni^  svayondv  upajAmyati.  9* 
Sa  jivaA  so  "nte  vaijvanaro  bhCltvA  sa  dagdhvA  sarvini 
bhfltSni  prj'thivyapsu  praliyate',  Apas  t^^si  Uyante",  t^fX) 
v4yau  praUyate',  vayur  aki;e  villyate',  &kliam  indriyeshv, 
indriyini  tanmAtreshu,  tanmAtrArii  bhQtAdau  villyante", 
bhlit4di  mahati  viliyale'",  mahAn  avyakte  viliyate",  avyak- 
tam  akshare  villyate'^  aksharam  tatnasi  vJHyate''',  tama 
ekibhavati  parasmin,  parast^n  na"  san  nAsau  na  sad  ityetan 
nirv^ffam  anuxdsanam  iti  ved4nuj^sanam. 

We  should  distinguish  therefore  between  the  lai^e  Maitr&- 
ya»ta-brahma«a-upanishad  and  the  smaller  Maitrcyopani- 
shad.  The  title  of  Maitreyl-brahma«a  has,  of  course,  a 
totally  different  origin,  and  simply  means  the  Biflhma«a 
which  tells  the  story  of  Maitrcyi"*. 

As  Professor  Cowell,  in  the  Preface  to  his  edition  and 
translation  of  the  Maiti-aya«a-brahma«a-upanishad,  has 
discussed  its  peculiar  character,  I  have  little  to  add  on  that 
subject.  I  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  this  Upanlshad 
has  grown,  and  contains  several  accretions.  The  Sanskrit 
commentator  himself  declares  the  sixth  and  seventh  chap- 
ters to  be  Khilas  or  supplementary.  Possibly  the  Mai- 
trcya-upanishad,  as  printed  above,  contains  the  earliest 
framework.  Then  we  have  traces  of  various  recensions. 
Professor   Cowell  (Preface,  p.  vi)  mentions  a  MS.,  copied 

■  MiilT.  Up.  II.  6 :  p.  31.  ■  kmniihyiu.  m.  ■  YwUil,  m. 

'  Miitr  Up.  VI,  34;p.  17S.  ■  llpyate.  •  lipywite.  '  Ityyite. 

•  l!yy«tc.  •  liyMte.  "  Ii77«,le.  "  lipyitc.  "  liyyiM. 

"  Uyjite.  "  tSnasftiiiii.  "  Ste  KAInd.  Up.  p.  613. 
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for  Baron  Eckstein,  apparently  from  a  Telugu  original, 
vhich  contains  the  first  five  chapters  only,  numbered  as 
four.  The  verses  given  in  VI,  34  (p.  177),  beginning  with 
atreme  jlokS  bhavanti,  are  placed  after  IV,  3.  In  my  own 
MS.  these  verses  are  inserted  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  fifth 
chapter'.  Then  follows  in  Baron  Eckstein's  MS.  as  IV,  5, 
what  is  given  in  the  printed  text  as  V,  i,  2  (pp.  69-76).  In 
my  own  MS.,  which  likewise  comes  from  the  South,  the 
Upanishad  does  not  go  beyond  VI.  8,  which  is  called  the 
sixth  chapter  and  the  end  of  the  Upanishad. 

We  have  in  fact  in  our  Upanishad  the  first  specimen  of 
that  peculiar  Indian  style,  so  common  in  the  later  fables 
and  stories,  which  delights  in  enclosing  one  story  within 
another.  The  kernel  of  ourUpanishad  is  really  the  dialogue 
between  the  VSlakhilyas  and  Pra^Spati  Kratu.  This  is 
called  by  the  commentator  (see  p.  331,  note)  a  VySkhySna, 
i.e. a  fuller  explanation  of  the  Siltra  which  comes  before, 
and  which  expresses  in  the  few  words,  '  He  is  the  Self,  this 
is  the  immortal,  the  fearless,  this  is  Brahman,'  the  gist  of 
the  whole  Upanishad. 

This  dialogue,  or  at  all  events  the  doctrine  which  it  was 
meant  to  illustrate,  was  communicated  by  Maitri  (or  Maitra) 
to  Sakayanya,  and  by  5ika3-anya  to  King  Br/hadratha 
AikshvSka,  also  called  Marut  (11,  1 ;  VI,  30}.  This  dialogue 
might  seem  to  come  to  an  end  in  VI,  29.  and  likewise  the 
dialogue  between  54kayanya  and  Bnliadratha ;  but  it  is 
carried  on  again  to  the  end  of  VI,  30,  and  followed  after- 
wards by  a  number  of  paragraphs  which  may  probably  be 
considered  as  later  additions. 

But  though  admitting  al!  this,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
follow  Professor  Cowell  in  considering,  as  he  does,  even 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  Upanishad  as  dating  from  a  late 
period,  while  the  latter  portions  are  called  by  him  com- 
paratively modern,  on  account  of  frequent  Vaishwava  quo- 
tations. What  imparts  to  this  Upanishad,  according  to  my 
opinion,  an  exceptionally  genuine  and  ancient  character, 
is  the  preservation  in  it  of  that  peculiar  Sandhi  which. 
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thanks  to  the  labours  of  Br.  von  Schroeder,  wc  now  know 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  Maitr&ya^a-^khd.  In  that  5'&khi 
final  unaccented  as  and  e  are  changed  into  &,  if  the  next  word 
b^ns  with  an  accented  vowel,  except  a«  Before  initial  a, 
however,  e  remains  unchanged,  and  as  becomes  o,  and  the 
initial  a  is  sometimes  elided,  sometimes  not.  Some  of  these 
rules,  it  must  be  remembered,  run  counter  to  Pi^inij  and 
we  may  safely  conclude  therefore  that  texts  in  which  they 
are  observed,  date  from  the  time  before  Pi//ini.  In  some 
MSS.,  as,  for  instance,  in  my  own  MS.  of  the  Maitr4ya«a- 
brihma^m-upanishad,  these  rules  are  not  observed,  but  this 
makes  their  strict  observation  in  other  MSS.  all  the  more 
important.  Besides,  though  to  Dr,  von  Schroeder  belongs, 
no  doubt,  the  credit  of  having,  in  his  edition  of  the 
Maitriyant  Sai^hitd,  first  pointed  out  these  phonetic  pecu- 
liarities, they  were  known  as  such  to  the  commentators, 
who  expressly  point  out  these  irregular  Sandhis  as  dis- 
tinctive of  the  Maitrilyawt  ^khd.  Thus  we  read  Maitr.  Up. 
II,  3  (p.  18),  that  tigmat^g^asi  Ardhvaretaso,  instead  of 
tigmatci^sa,  is  eva^/nridha  etSLikA&kh&saihkctdLpSitk^  khiiTi* 
dasaA  sarvatra,  i.e.  is  throughout  the  Vedic  reading  indica- 
tory of  that  particular  54khd,  namely  the  Maitr4ya«t. 

A  still  stranger  peculiarity  of  our  54kh<l  is  the  change  of 
a  final  t  before  initial  s  into  H.  This  also  occurs  in  our 
Upanishad.  In  VI,  8,  we  read  jv4«  ^rtrdd;  in  VI,  37,  yan 
jarlrasya.  Such  a  change  seems  phonetically  so  unnatural, 
that  the  tradition  must  have  been  very  strong  to  perpetuate 
it  among  the  Maitr&ya;;as. 

•  Now  what  is  important  for  our  purposes  is  this,  that  these 
phonetic  peculiarities  run  through  all  the  seven  chapters  of 
our  Upanishad.    This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  list : 

I.  Final  as  changed  into  t  before  initial  voweP : 

II,  3,  tigmatega^d  ftrdhvaretaso  (Comm.  eta^^A&khd- 

sanketapiMa^  ^Mndasa/^  sarvatra). 
II,  5,  vibodha  evam.  II,  7,  avasthiti  iti. 


'  I  have  left  out  the  restriction  as  to  the  accent  of  the  vowels,  becanse 
1  hey  are  disregarded  in  the  Upanishad.  It  should  be  observed  that  this  peculiar 
Sandhi  occurs  in  the  Upanishad  chiefly  before  iti. 
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III,  5,  ctair  abhibhftti  iti.        IV,  i,  vidyat4  iti. 

VI,  4,  prairavi  iti ;  bhUmyAdayt  eko. 

VI,  6,  &dity4  iti ;  fthavant}^  iti ;  sOryi  iti ;  ahank&ri 

iti ;  vy&ni  iti.  VI,  7,  bhargi  iti. 

VI,  7,  sannivish/i  itL       VI,  23,  dev4  onkAro. 
VI,  30,  prlyftti  iti.  VI,  30,  vinirgat4  iti. 

IL  Final    e    before    initial    vowels    becomes    «l.     For 
instance : 

I,  4,  dnjyati  iti.  II,  2,  nishpadyat^  iti. 

Ill,  2y  ipadyat&  itL  III,  3,  pushkari  iti. 

rV,  I,  vidyata  iti.  VI,  10,  bhuAktA  iti. 

VI,  ao,  amuti  iti.  VI,  30,  ek4  4hur. 

Even  pragrAiya  e  is  changed  to  t  in — 

VI,  23,  et&  upistta,  i.  e.  ete  uktalakshaiie  brahma^t. 
In  VI,  31,  instead  of  te  etasya,  the  commentator  seems  to 
have  read  te  vi  etasya« 

III.  Final  as  before  Sl,  u,  and  au  becomes  a,  and  is  then 
contracted.    For  instance : 

I,  4,  vanaspatayodbhfita,  instead  of  vanaspataya 
udbh&ta.  (Comm.  Sandhlf  iA&ndsLSo  vi,  ukiro 
vitra  lupto  drash/SaivyaA.) 

II,  6,  devaush^^yam,  instead  of  deva  aush^yam. 
(Comm.  Sandhlf  i^MndasaA.) 

VI,  24,  atam&vish/am,  instead  of  atama*ftvish/am 
(Comm.  Sandhlf  kA&ndasaJt);  cf.  AT^nd.  Up. 
VI,  8,  3,  ajandyeti  (Comm.  visai^nfyalopa^). 

rV.  Final  e  before  i  becomes  a,  and  is  then  contracted. 
For  instance : 

VI,  7,  4tm4  ^nlteti  for  ^nfta  iti.    (Comm.  jlntte, 

^ndtl) 
VI,  28,  ava/!aiva  for  avata  iva.    (Comm.  Sandhi- 
vriddht  >^Mndase.) 

V.  Final  au  before  initial  vowels  becomes  &.    For  in- 
stance : 

II,  6,  yena  v&  et&  znugrihttdi  iti. 

VI,  22,  asA  abhidhy&t&. 
On  abhibh&yaminay  iva;  see  p.  295,  note  2. 

V,  2,  asi  itmi  (van  lect.  asdv  itmi). 
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VI.  Final  o  of  atho  produces  elision  of  initial  S.  For 
instance : 

III,  a,  atho  'bhibhfitatv4t.    (Comm.  Sandhi^  khtn- 

dasa^.)    Various  reading,  ato  'bhibhfitatvftt. 
VI,  I,  so  antar  is  explained  as  sa  u. 

VII.  Other  irregularities : 

VI,  7,  dpo  py&yan&t,  explained  by  p}^yan4t  and 
&py&yandt.    Might  it  be,  4po  'py  ayan4t  ? 

VI,  7,  &tmano  tmi  netd. 

II,  6,  so  tmdnam  abhidhy&tv&. 

VI,  Z5^  dvidharmondham  for  dvidharmftndham. 
(Comm.  ^Adndasa.) 

VI,  35,  t^fasendham,  i.e.  tq^sd-iddhan.  (In  explain- 
ing other  irregular  compounds,  too,  as  in  t,  4,  the 
commentator  has  recourse  to  a  ^Aindasa  or  pri- 
mddika  licence.) 

VI,  I,  hira«yavasth4t  for  hira«y4vasth«lt.  Here 
the  dropping  of  a  in  avasth&t  is  explained  by 
a  reference  to  Bhdguri  (vash/i  Bh&gurir  allopam 
avdpyor  upasargayoA).     See  Vopadeva  III,  171. 

VIIL  Vijlish/^patha : 

VII,  2,  brahmadhfy&lambana.  (Comm.  vi^Iish/^a- 
pdtha^  >&A&ndasaA.) 

VI,  35,   apyay  ahkuri  for  apy  ankuri.     (Comm. 
yakiraA  pram&dapa/AitaA.) 
On  the  contrary  VI,  35,  vlty4nte  for  viltyante. 

If  on  the  grounds  which  we  have  hitherto  examined  there 
seems  good  reason  to  ascribe  the  Maitriya«a-brfthma;ia- 
upanishad  to  an  early  rather  than  to  a  late  period,  possibly 
to  an  ante-P&»inean  period,  we  shall  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
change  this  opinion  on  account  of  supposed  references  to 
Vaish/iava  or  to  Bauddha  doctrines  which  some  scholars 
have  tried  to  discover  in  it. 

As  to  the  worship  of  Vislwiu,  as  one  of  the  many  mani- 
festations of  the  Highest  Spirit,  we  have  seen  it  alluded  to 
in  other  Upanishads,  and  we  know  from  the  Brihrna^ias 
that  the  name  of  Vish;iu  was  connected  with  many  of  the 
earliest  Vedic  sacrifices. 
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As  to  Bauddlia  doctrines,  including  the  very  name  of 
Nirv&wa  (p.  xlvi,  i.  19),  wc  must  remember,  as  1  hare  often 
remarked,  that  there  were  IJauddhas  before  Buddha.  Br/ha- 
spati,whois  frequently  quoted  in  later  philosophical  writings 
as  the  author  of  an  heretical  philosophy,  denying  the  au- 
thority of  the  Vedas,  is  mentioned  byname  in  our  Upanishad 
(VII,  9),  but  we  are  told  that  this  Br/haspati,  having  become 
.Sukra,  promulgated  liis  erroneous  doctrines  in  order  to  mis- 
lead the  Asuras,  andthusto  insure  the  safety  oflndra,  i.e.  of 
the  old  faith. 

The  fact  that  the  teacher  of  King  Brihadratha  in  our 
Upanishad  is  called  SSkdyanya,  can  never  be  used  in  sup- 
port of  the  idea  that,  being  a  descendant  of  Sika',  he  must 
have  been,  like  54kyamuni,  a  teacher  of  Buddhist  doctrines. 
He  is  the  very  opposite  in  our  Upanishad,  and  warns  his 
hearers  against  such  doctrines  as  we  should  identify  with 
the  doctrines  of  Buddha.  As  I  have  pointed  out  on  several 
occasions,  the  breaking  through  the  law  of  the  A^ramas  is 
the  chief  complaint  which  orthodox  Br4hmans  make  against 
Buddhists  and  their  predecessors,  and  this  is  what  i~ak4- 
yanya  condemns.  A  Br&hman  may  become  a  Sannyitsin, 
which  is  much  the  same  as  a  Buddhist  Bhikshu,  if  he  has 
first  passed  through  the  three  stages  of  a  student,  a  house- 
holder, and  a  Vinaprastha.  But  to  become  a  Bhikshu 
without  that  previous  discipline,  was  heresy  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Brahmans,  and  it  was  exactly  that  heresy  which  the 
Bauddhas  preached  and  practised.  That  this  social  laxity 
was  gaining  ground  at  the  time  when  our  Upanishad  was 
written  is  clear  {see  VI  1, 8).  We  hear  of  people  who  wear  red 
dresses  (like  the  Buddhists)  without  having  a  right  to  them  ; 
we  even  hear  of  books,  different  from  the  Vedas,  against 
which  the  true  Brdhmans  are  warned.  All  this  points  to 
times  when  what  we  call  Buddhism  was  in  the  air,  say  the 
sixth  century  B.C.,  the  very  time  to  which  I  have  always 
assigned  the  origin  of  the  genuine  and  classical  Upanishads, 

The  Upanishads  are  to  my  mind  the  germs  of  Buddhism, 


'  Sik&yoDfa  means  u  gnndso 
iM  ^Batodi,  1874),  p.  57', 
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while  Buddhism  is  in  many  respects  the  doctrine  of  the 
Upanishads  carried  out  to  its  last  consequences,  and,  what  is 
important,  employed  as  the  foundation  of  a  new  social 
S)rstem.  In  doctrine  the  highest  goal  of  the  Ved&nta,  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  Self,  is  no  more  than  the  Buddhist 
Samyaksambodhi;  in  practice  the  Sanny&sin  is  the  Bhikshu, 
the  friar,  only  emancipated  alike  from  the  tedious  discipline 
of  the  Br&hmanic  student,  the  duties  of  the  Brihmanic 
householder,  and  the  yoke  of  useless  penances  imposed  on 
the  Br&hmanic  dweller  in  the  forest  The  spiritual  freedom 
of  the  Sanny&sin  becomes  in  Buddhism  the  common  pro- 
perty of  the  SaAgha,  the  Fraternity,  and  that  Fraternity  is 
open  alike  to  the  young  and  the  old,  to  the  Br&hman  and 
the  5fidra,  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  to  the  wise  and  the 
foolish.  In  fact  there  is  no  break  between  the  India  of 
the  Veda  and  the  India  of  the  Tripi/aka,  but  there  is  an 
historical  continuity  between  the  two,  and  the  connecting 
link  between  extremes  that  seem  widely  separated  must 
be  sought  in  the  Upanishads'. 

F.  MAX  MCLLER. 
Oxford,  Febraary,  1884. 


^  As  there  is  room  left  on  this  page,  I  subjoin  a  passage  from  the  Abhi- 
dharma-kosha-vTsLkhyi,  ascribed  to  the  Bhaga\rat,  bat  which,  as  for  as  style  and 
thought  are  concerned,  might  be  taken  from  an  Upanishad :  Uktam  hi  Bhaga- 
vatft:  Pn'thivtbhoGantamakutrapratish/Aiti?  PirthiTt  Brfthmana  abmandkle 
pratish/Aiti.  Abroandklam  bho  Gautama  kva  pratisluAitam  ?  Vftyan  pnitish- 
Mitam.  Vftynr  bho  Gautama  kva  pratishZ/litaJl  7  Akftse  pratish/AitaA.  AkAsam 
bho  Gautama  kutra  pratishlAitam?  Atiiarasi  Mahibrfthmaita,  atisarasi  MahA- 
brihmaiia.  AkAiam  BrAhmaMApnitishlAitam,  an&lambanam  iti  vistareil.  Tas- 
mftd  asty  AkfUam  iti  VaibhAshikfU.  (See  Bnhad-Ar.  Up.  Ill,  6,  i.  Bumouf, 
Introduction  k  l*histoiTe  du  Buddhisme,  p.  449.) 

'  For  it  Is  said  by  th«Bhagavat :  "  O  Gautama,  on  what  does  the  earth  rest  ?** 
"The  earth,  O  BrAhmana,  rests  on  the  sphere  of  water.**  "O  Gautama*  on 
what  does  the  sphere  of  water  rest  ?**  **  It  rests  on  the  air.**  "  O  Gautama,  on 
what  does  the  air  rest?**  '*  It  rests  on  the  ether  (AkAsa).**  **0  Gautama,  on 
what  does  the  ether  rest?**  '*Thoa  goest  too  far,  great  BrAhma«a;  thon 
goest  too  far,  great  BrAhmawu  The  ether,  O  BrAhmana,  does  not  rest  It 
has  no  support**    Therefore  the  VaibhAshikas  hold  that  there  is  an  ether,'  ftc 
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FIRST  ADHYAYA. 

First  VallL 

1.  VAga^ravasa^  desirous  (of  heavenly  rewards), 
surrendered  (at  a  sacrifice)  all  that  he  possessed.  He 
had  a  son  of  the  name  of  Na^iketas. 

2.  When  the  (promised)  presents  were  being  given 
(to  the  priests),  faith  entered  into  the  heart  of  Na^fei- 
ketas,  who  was  still  a  boy,  and  he  thought  : 

3.  *  Unblessed',  surely,  are  the  worlds  to  which 
a  man  goes  by  giving  (as  his  promised  present  at  a 
sacrifice)  cows  which  have  drunk  water,  eaten  hay, 
given  their  milk  ^  and  are  barren.' 

4.  He  (knowing  that  his  father  had  promised 
to  gfive  up  all  that  he  possessed,  and  therefore  his 
son  also)  said  to  his  father :  *  Dear  father,  to  whom 
wilt  thou  give  me  ? ' 

*  V^i^a^avasa  is  called  Aru/fi  Audd&laki  Gautama,  the  father  of 
Na^iketas.  The  father  of  .Svetaketu,  another  enlightened  pupil 
(see  J^Mnd.  Up.  VI,  1,1),  is  also  called  Arum  (Udddlaka,  comm. 
Kaush.  Up.  I,  i)  Gautama.  5vetaketu  himself  is  called  Arwteya, 
L  e.  the  son  of  Aru/i i,  the  grandson  of  Aruiia,  and  likewise  Auddd- 
laki.  AuddSlaki  is  a  son  of  Udd&laka,  but  iSankara  (Ki/^.Up.  1, 1 1) 
takes  Auddilaki  as  possibly  the  same  as  Udddlaka.  See  Brih.  Ar. 
Up.  Ill,  6,  I. 

^  As  to  inanda,  unblessed,  see  Bnh.  Ar.  Up.  IV,  4,  x  i ;  V^i^as. 
Sa^Tzh.  Up.  3  (Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  i,  p.  31 1). 

'  Anandagiri  explains  that  the  cows  meant  here  are  cows  no 
longer  able  to  drink,  to  eat,  to  give  milk,  and  to  calve. 

[•5]  B 
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He  said  it  a  second  and  a  third  time.  Then  the 
father  replied  (angrily) : 

*  I  shall  give  thee  ^  unto  Death/ 

(The  father,  having  once  said  so,  though  in  haste, 
had  to  be  true  to  his  word  and  to  sacrifice  his  son.) 

5.  The  son  said :  '  I  go  as  the  first,  at  the  head 
of  many  (who  have  still  to  die) ;  I  go  in  the  midst 
of  many  (who  are  now  dying).  What  will  be  the 
work  of  Yama  (the  ruler  of  the  departed)  which 
to-day  he  has  to  do  unto  me  ^  ? 

^  Dad&mi,  I  give,  with  the  meaning  of  the  future.  Some  MSS. 
write  disydmi. 

*  I  translate  these  verses  freely,  i.  e.  independently  of  the  commen- 
tator, not  that  I  ever  despise  the  traditional  interpretation  which  the 
commentators  have  preserved  to  us,  but  because  I  think  that,  after 
having  examined  it,  we  have  a  right  to  judge  for  ourselves.  «Sankara 
says  that  the  son,  having  been  addressed  by  his  father  full  of  anger, 
was  sad,  and  said  to  himself:  'Among  many  pupils  I  am  the  first, 
among  many  middling  pupils  I  am  the  middlemost,  but  nowhere  am 
I  the  last.  Yet  though  I  am  such  a  good  pupil,  my  father  has  said 
that  he  will  consign  me  unto  death.  What  duty  has  he  to  fulfil  toward 
Yama  whidi  he  means  to  fulfil  to-day  by  giving  me  to  him  ?  There 
may  be  no  duty,  he  may  only  have  spoken  in  haste.  Yet  a  father's 
word  must  not  be  broken.'  Having  considered  this,  the  son  com- 
forted his  father,  and  exhorted  him  to  behave  like  his  forefathers,  and 
to  keep  his  word.  I  do  not  think  this  view  of  iSankara's  could  have 
been  the  view  of  the  old  poet.  He  might  have  made  the  son  say  that 
he  was  the  best  or  one  of  the  best  of  his  father's  pupils,  but  baijdly 
that  he  was  also  one  of  his  middling  pupils,  thus  implying  that  he 
never  was  among  the  worst.  That  would  be  out  of  keeping"  with  the 
character  of  Na^^iketas,  as  drawn  by  the  poet  himself.  Na^ketas  is 
full  of  faith  and  wishes  to  die,  he  would  be  the  last  to  think  of 
excuses  why  he  should  not  die.  The  second  half  of  the  verse  may 
be  more  doubtful.  It  may  mean  what  iSankara  thinks  it  means,  only 
that  we  should  get  thus  again  an  implied  complaint  of  Na^ketas 
against  his  father,  and  this  is  not  in  keeping  with  hi^  character.  The 
mind  of  Na^iketas  is  bent  on  what  is  to  come,  on  what  he  will  see 
after  death,  and  on  what  Yama  will  do  unto  him.  *  What  has  Yama 
to  do,'  he  asks,  'what  can  he  do,  what  is  it  that  he  will  to-day  do  unto 


I  adhyAya,  I  vAixf,  9.  3 

6.  *  Look  back  how  it  was  with  those  who  came 
before,  look  forward  how  it  will  be  with  those  who 
come  hereafter.  A  mortal  ripens  like  com,  like 
corn  he  springs  up  again  \* 

(NaJiketas  enters  into  the  abode  of  Yama  Vai- 
vasvata,  and  there  is  no  one  to  receive  him. 
Thereupon  one  of  the  attendants  of  Yama  is  sup- 
posed to  say :) 

7.  *  Fire  enters  into  the  houses,  when  a  Br&hma;»a 
enters  as  a  g^est^  That  fire  is  quenched  by  this 
peace-offering ; — bring  water,  O  Vaivasvata  •! 

8.  ^A  Br&hma/^  that  dwells  in  the  house  of  a 
foolish  man  without  receiving  food  to  eat,  destroys 
his  hopes  and  expectations,  his  possessions,  his 
righteousness,  his  sacred  and  his  good  deeds,  and 
all  his  sons  and  cattle  \' 

(Yama,  returning  to  his  house  after  an  absence 
of  three  nights,  during  which  time  Naiiketas  had 
received  no  hospitality  from  him,  says :) 

9.  *  O  Brihma;»a,  as  thou,  a  venerable  guest,  hast 
dwelt  in   my  house   three   nights  without  eating, 

me  ?'  This  seems  to  me  consistent  with  the  tenor  of  the  ancient  story, 
while  «Sahkara's  interpretations  and  interpolations  savour  too  much 
of  the  middle  ages  of  India. 

*  Sasya,  com  rather  than  grass ;  <ia,  4^y,  Benfey ;  Welsh  baidd, 
according  to  Rhys ;  different  from  xash-pa,  ces-pes,  Benfey. 

*  Cf.  Vasish/^a  XI,  1 3 ;  Sacred  Books  of  the  I^t,  vol.  xiv,  p.  5 1 . 

*  Vaivasvata,  a  name  of  Yama,  the  ruler  of  the  departed.  Water 
is  the  first  gift  to  be  offered  to  a  stranger  who  claims  hospitality. 

*  Here  again  some  words  are  translated  differently  from  •Sahkara. 
He  explains  &si  as  asking  for  a  wisbed-for  object,  pratlksbft  as  look- 
ing forward  with  a  view  to  obtaining  an  unknown  object.  Sangata 
he  takes  as  reward  for  intercourse  with  good  people ;  siinr/ti,  as 
usual,  as  good  and  kind  speech ;  ish/a  as  rewards  for  sacrifices ; 
p6rta  as  rewards  for  public  benefits. 

B  2 
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therefore  choose  now  three  boons.     Hail  to  thee! 
and  welfare  to  mel' 

ID.  Na>Hketas  said :  *  O  Death,  as  the  first  of  the 
three  boons  I  choose  that  Gautama,  my  father,  be 
pacified,  kind,  and  free  from  anger  towards  me ;  and 
that  he  may  know  me  and  greet  me,  when  I  shall 
have  been  dismissed  by  thee/ 

11.  Yama  said:  *  Through  my  favour  Audddlaki 
Aruifiythy  father,  will  know  thee,  and  be  again  towards 
thee  as  he  was  before.  He  shall  sleep  peacefully 
through  the  night,  and  free  from  anger,  after  having 
seen  thee  freed  from  the  mouth  of  death/ 

1 2.  NaJiketas  said:  '  In  the  heaven-world  there  is 
no  fear ;  thou  art  not  there,  O  Death,  and  no  one  is 
afraid  on  account  of  old  age.  Leaving  behind  both 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  sorrow,  all 
rejoice  in  the  world  of  heaven/ 

13.  *Thou  knowest,  O  Death,  the  fire-sacrifice 
which  leads  us  to  heaven;  tell  it  to  me,  for  I  am 
full  of  faith.  Those  who  live  in  the  heaven-world 
reach  immortality, — this  I  ask  as  my  second  boon.' 

14.  Yama  said :  *  I  tell  it  thee,  learn  it  from  me, 
and  when  thou  understandest  that  fire-sacrifice  which 
leads  to  heaven,  know,  O  Na^ketas,  that  it  is  the 
attainment  of  the  endless  worlds,  and  their  firm  sup- 
port, hidden  in  darkness  V 

15.  Yama  then  told  him  that  fire-sacrifice,  the 
beginning  of  all  the  worlds  *,  and  what  bricks  are 

'  The  commentator  translates:  4  tell  it  thee,  attend  to  me  who 
knows  the  heavenly  fire.'  Here  the  nom.  sing,  of  the  participle 
would  be  very  irregular,  as  we  can  hardly  refer  it  to  bravimL  Then, 
*  Know  this  fire  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  heavenly  world,  know 
that  fire  as  the  rest  or  support  of  the  world,  when  it  assumes  the 
form  of  VirS^,  and  as  hidden  in  the  heart  of  men.' 

'  5'ankara :  the  first  embodied,  in  the  shape  of  Vir^. 
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required  for  the  altar,  and  how  many,  and  how  they 
are  to  be  placed.  And  Na^iiketas  repeated  all  as  it 
had  been  told  to  him.  Then  Mr/tyu,  being  pleased 
with  him,  said  again : 

1 6.  The  generous  \  being  satisfied,  said  to  him  : 
'  I  give  thee  now  another  boon ;  that  fire-sacrifice 
shall  be  named  after  thee,  take  also  this  many- 
coloured  chain*.' 

1 7.  *  He  who  has  three  times  performed  this  NSl^'i- 
keta  rite,  and  has  been  united  with  the  three  (father, 
mother,  and  teacher),  and  has  performed  the  three 
duties  (study,  sacrifice,  almsgiving)  overcomes  birth 
and  death.  When  he  has  learnt  and  understood 
this  fire,  which  knows  (or  makes  us  know)  all  that  is 
bom  of  Brahman »,  which  is  venerable  and  divine, 
then  he  obtains  everlasting  peace.' 

18.  *  He  who  knows  the  three  Nfiiiketa  fires,  and 
knowing  the  three,  piles  up  the  N^iketa  sacrifice,  he, 
having  first  thrown  off  the  chains  of  death,  rejoices 
in  the  world  of  heaven,  beyond  the  reach  of  grief.' 

19.  'This,  O  Naiiketas,  is  thy  fire  which  leads 
to  heaven,  and  which  thou  hast  chosen  as  thy  second 
boon.  That  fire  all  men  will  proclaim  *.  Choose  now, 
O  Na^iketas,  thy  third  boon.' 

20.  Na^iketas  said :  *  There  is  that  doubt,  when  a 
man  is  dead, — some  saying,  he  is ;  others,  he  is  not 
This  I  should  like  to  know,  taught  by  thee ;  this  is 
the  third  of  my  boons.' 

21.  Death  said:  *On  this  point  even  the  gods 


*  Verses  16-18  seem  a  later  addition. 

*  This  arises  probably  from  a  misunderstanding  of  verse  II,  3. 

*  Gdtavedas. 

*  Tavaiva  is  a  later  addition,  caused  by  the  interpolation  of 
verses  15-18. 
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have  doubted  formerly ;  it  is  not  easy  to  understand. 
That  subject  is  subtle.  Choose  another  boon,  O 
Na^Hketas,  do  not  press  me,  and  let  me  off  that 
boon.' 

22.  Naiiketas  said:  'On  this  point  even  the  gods 
have  doubted  indeed,  and  thou,  Death,  hast  declared 
it  to  be  not  easy  to  understand,  and  another  teacher 
like  thee  is  not  to  be  found : — surely  no  other  boon 
is  like  unto  this.' 

23.  Death  said :  'Choose  sons  and  grandsons  who 
shall  live  a  hundred  years,  herds  of  cattle,  elephants, 
gold,  and  horses.  Choose  the  wide  abode  of  the 
earth,  and  live  thyself  as  many  harvests  as  thou 
desirest' 

24.  *  If  you  can  think  of  any  boon  equal  to  that, 
choose  wealth,  and  long  life.  Be  (king),  Na^feiketas, 
on  the  wide  earths  I  make  thee  the  enjoyer  of 
all  desires.' 

25.  *  Whatever  desires  are  difficult  to  attain  among 
mortals,  ask  for  them  according  to  thy  wish ; — these 
fair  maidens  with  their  chariots  and  musical  instru- 
ments,— such  are  indeed  not  to  be  obtained  by 
men, — be  waited  on  by  them  whom  I  give  to  thee, 
but  do  not  ask  me  about  dying.' 

26.  Naiiketas  said:  'These  things  last  till  to- 
morrow, P  Death,  for  they  wear  out  this  vigour  of 
all  the  senses.  Even  the  whole  of  life  is  short  Keep 
thou  thy  horses,  keep  dance  and  song  for  thyself.' 

27.  *  No  man  can  be  made  happy  by  wealth.  Shall 
we  possess  wealth,  when  we  see  thee  ?  Shall  we  live, 

^  MahibhQmau,  on  the  great  earth,  has  been  explained  also  by 
mahd  bhdmau,  be  great  on  the  earth.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  mahi  for  mahSn  could  be  admitted  in  the  Upanishads,  and 
whether  it  would  not  be  easier  to  write  mahdn  bhfimau. 
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as  long  as  thou  rulest  ?     Only  that  boon  (which  I 
have  chosen)  is  to  be  chosen  by  me/ 

28.  *  What  mortal,  slowly  decaying  here  below,  and 
knowing,  after  having  approached  them,  the  freedom 
from  decay  enjoyed  by  the  immortals,  would  delight 
in  a  long  life,  after  he  has  pondered  on  the  pleasures 
which  arise  from  beauty  and  love^?' 

29.  *  No,  that  on  which  there  is  this  doubt,  O  Death, 
tell  us  what  there  is  in  that  great  Hereafter.  Na>K- 
ketas  does  not  choose  another  boon  but  that  which 
enters  into  the  hidden  world/ 


^  A  very  obscure  verse.  5ahkara  gives  a  various  reading  kva 
tad^stha^  for  kvadba^tha^,  in  the  sense  of  'given  to  these  pleasures,' 
which  looks  like  an  emendation.  I  have  changed  s^r}'at$m  into 
a^ryatdm,  and  take  it  for  an  ace.  sing.,  instead  of  a  gen.  plur., 
which  could  hardly  be  governed  by  upetya. 
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Second  Vall!. 

I .  Death  said :  *  The  good  is  one  thing,  the  pleasant 
another ;  these  two,  having  different  objects,  chain 
a  man*  It  is  well  with  him  who  clings  to  the  good ; 
he  who  chooses  the  pleasant,  misses  his  end.' 

i.  '  The  good  and  the  pleasant  approach  man : 
the  wise  goes  round  about  them  and  distinguishes 
them.  Yea,  the  wise  prefers  the  good  to  the 
pleasant,  but  the  fool  chooses  the  pleasant  through 
greed  and  avarice/ 

3.  '  Thou,  O  Na^iketas,  after  pondering  all  plea- 
sures that  are  or  seem  delightful,  hast  dismissed 
them  all.  Thou  hast  not  gone  into  the  road^  that 
leadeth  to  wealth,  in  which  many  men  perish.* 

4.  *Wide  apart  and  leading  to  different  points  are 
these  two,  ignorance,  and  what  is  known  as  wisdom. 
I  believe  Na^iketas  to  be  one  who  desires  know- 
ledge, for  even  many  pleasures  did  not  tear  thee 
away*.' 

5.  *  Fools  dwelling  in  darkness,  wise  in  their  own 
conceit,  and  puffed  up  with  vain  knowledge,  go 
round  and  round,  staggering  to  and  fro,  like  blind 
men  led  by  the  blind  *.' 

6.  *  The  Hereafter  never  rises  before  the  eyes  of 
the  careless  child,  deluded  by  the  delusion  of  wealth. 
"This  is  the  world,"  he  thinks, " there  is  no  other ;" — 
thus  he  falls  again  and  again  under  my  sway/ 

7.  *  He  (the  Self)  of  whom  many  are  not  even  able 

>  Cf.  I,  i6. 

*  The  commentator  explains  lolupanta^  by  vi^^^^edam  kr/lavan- 
ta^.  Some  MSS.  read  lolupante  and  lolupanti,  but  one  expects 
either  lolapyante  or  loIupatL 

»  Cf.  Hund.  Up.  II,  8. 
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to  hear,  whom  many,  even  when  they  hear  of  him, 
do  not  comprehend ;  wonderful  is  a  man,  when  found, 
who  is  able  to  teach  him  (the  Self);  wonderful  is 
he  who  comprehends  him,  when  taught  by  an  able 
teacher  ^' 

8.  *  That  (Self),  when  taught  by  an  inferior  man, 
IS  not  easy  to  be  known,  even  though  often  thought 
upon-;  unless  it  be  taught  by  another,  there  is  no 
way  to  it,  for  it  is  inconceivably  smaller  than  what 
is  small  V 

9.  *  That  doctrine  is  not  to  be  obtained*  by  argu- 
ment, but  when  it  is  declared  by  another,  then,  O 
dearest,  it  is  easy  to  understand.  Thou  hast  obtained 
it  now* ;  thou  art  truly  a  man  of  true  resolve.  May 
we  have  always  an  inquirer  like  thee*!' 

10,  Na^iketas  said :  *I  know  that  what  is  called  a 
treasure  is  transient,  for  that  eternal  is  not  obtained 
by  things  which  are  not  eternal.  Hence  the  N&i^i- 
keta  fire(-sacrifice)  has  been  laid  by  me  (first) ;  then, 
by  means  of  transient  things,  I  have  obtained  what 
is  not  transient  (the  teaching  of  Yama)V 

11,  Yama  said:  'Though  thou  hadst  seen  the 
fulfilment  of  all  desires,  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
the  endless  rewards  of  good  deeds,  the  shore  where 

»  Cf.  Bhag.  Gttd  II,  29.  «  Cf.  Mu«^.  Up.  II.  4. 

'  I  read  a^iupramS/iat  Other  interpretations :  If  it  is  taught  by 
one  who  is  identified  with  the  Self,  then  there  is  no  uncertainty.  If 
it  has  been  taught  as  identical  with  ourselves,  then  there  is  no  per- 
ception of  anything  else.  If  it  has  been  taught  by  one  who  is 
identified  with  it,  then  there  is  no  failure  in  understanding  it  (agati). 

*  Apaneyd;  should  it  be  dpan&ya,  as  afterwards  su^dn&ya? 
^  Because  you  insist  on  my  teaching  it  to  thee. 

*  Unless  no  is  negative,  for  Yama,  at  first,  does  not  like  to  com- 
municate his  knowledge. 

'^  The  words  in  parentheses  have  been  added  in  order  to  remove 
the  otherwise  contradictory  character  of  the  two  lines. 
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there  is  no  fear,  that  which  is  magnified  by  praise, 
the  wide  abode,  the  rest  S  yet  being  wise  thou  hast 
with  firm  resolve  dismissed  it  all/ 

1 2.  *  The  wise  who,  by  means  of  meditation  on  his 
Self,  recognises  the  Ancient,  who  is  difficult  to  be 
seen,  who  has  entered  into  the  dark,  who  is  hidden 
in  the  cave,  who  dwells  in  the  abyss,  as  God,  he 
indeed  leaves  joy  and  sorrow  far  behind  \* 

13.  'A  mortal  who  has  heard  this  and  embraced 
it,  who  has  separated  from  it  all  qualities,  and  has 
thus  reached  the  subtle  Being,  rejoices,  because  he 
has  obtained  what  is  a  cause  for  rejoicing.  The 
house  (of  Brahman)  is  open,  I  believe,  O  Naiiketas/ 

14.  Na^iketas  said:  'That  which  thou  seest  as 
neither  this  nor  that,  as  neither  effect  nor  cause,  as 
neither  past  nor  future,  tell  me  that/ 

1 5.  Yama  said :  *  That  word  (or  place)  which  all 
the  Vedas  record,  which  all  penances  proclaim,  which 
men  desire  when  they  live  as  religious  students,  that 
word  I  tell  thee  briefly,  it  is  Om  */ 

1 6.  *  That  (imperishable)  syllable  means  Brahman, 
that  syllable  means  the  highest  (Brahman);  he  who 
knows  that  syllable,  whatever  he  desires,  is  his/ 

1 7.  '  This  is  the  best  support,  this  is  the  highest 
support;  he  who  knows  that  support  is  magnified 
in  the  world  of  BrahmA,' 

1 8.  '  The  knowing  (Self)  is  not  born,  it  dies  not ; 
it  sprang  from  nothing,  nothing  sprang  from  it.    The 


*  Cf.^iiandUp.VII,  12,  2. 

'  Yama  seems  here  to  propound  the  lower  Brahman  only,  not  yet 
the  highest  Deva,  God,  can  only  be  that  as  what  the  Old,  i.  e.  the 
Self  in  the  heart,  is  to  be  recognised.  It  would  therefore  mean,  he 
who  finds  God  or  the  Self  in  his  heart    See  afterwards,  verse  21. 

»  Cf.  5vet  Up.  IV,  9;  Bhag.  Git4  VIII,  11. 
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Ancient  is  unborn,  eternal,  everlasting;  he  is  not 
killed,  though  the  body  is  killed  \'  I 

19.  'If  the  killer  thinks  that  he  kills,  if  the  killed 
thinks  that  he  is  killed,  they  do  not  understand ;  for 
til  is  one  does  not  kill,  nor  is  that  one  killed/ 

20.  *  The  Self  \  smaller  than  small,  greater  than 
great,  is  hidden  in  the  heart  of  that  creature.     A     ) 
man  who  is  free  from  desires  and  free  from  grief,  sees 
the  majesty  of  the  Self  by  the  grace  of  the  Creator  *.' 

21.*  Though  sitting  still,  he  walks  far;  though  lying    i ^ 
down,  he  goes  everywhere  *.  Who,  save  myself,  is  able 
to  know  that  God  who  rejoices  and  rejoices  not  ? ' 

2  2.  *  The  wise  who  knows  the  Self  as  bodiless 
within  the  bodies,  as  unchanging  among  changing 
things,  as  great  and  omnipresent,  does  never  grieve.' 

23.  *  That  Self*  cannot  be  gained  by  the  Veda, 
nor  by  understanding,  nor  by  much  learning.  He 
whom  the  Self  chooses,  by  him  the  Self  can  be 
gained.  The  Self  chooses  him  (his  body)  as  his  own.' 

24.  *  But  he  who  has  not  first  turned  away  from 
his  wickedness,  who  is  not  tranquil,  and  subdued, 
or  whose  mind  is  not  at  rest,  he  can  never  obtain 
the  Self  (even)  by  knowledge.' 

25.  *  Who  then  knows  where  He  is.  He  to  whom 
the  Brahmans  and  Kshatriyas'are  (as  it  were)  but 
food  •,  and  death  itself  a  condiment  ?' 

^  As  to  verses  18  and  19,  see  Bhag.  Git&  II,  19,  20. 

«  Cf.  Svei.  Up.  lU,  20;  Taitt  Ar.  X,  12,  i. 

'  The  commentator  translates  'through  the  tranquillity  of  the 
senses,'  L  e.  dh&tuprasddit,  taking  pras&da  in  the  technical  sense 
of  sampras&da.    As  to  kratu,  desire,  or  rather,  will,  see  Brfli..Ar. 

IV,  4.  5- 

♦  Cf.  Tal.  Up.  5. 

•  Cf.  I,  7-9 ;  Mu«/.  Up.  Ill,  a,  3 ;  Bhag.  Gltd  I,  53. 

*  In  whom  all  disappears,  and  in  whom  even  death  is  swallowed  up. 
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Third  VallL 

I .  *  There  are  the  two  ^  drinking  their  reward  in 
the  world  of  their  own  works,  entered  into  the  cave 
(of  the  heart),  dwelling  on  the  highest  summit  (the 
ether  in  the  heart).  Those  who  know  Brahman  call 
them  shade  and  light ;  likewise,  those  householders 
who  perform  the  Tri/^Si^iketa  sacrifice/ 

2»  *  May  we  be  able  to  master  that  Nfiiiketa  rite 
which  is  a  bridge  for  sacrificers ;  also  that  which  is 
the  highest,  imperishable  Brahman  for  those  who 
wish  to  cross  over  to  the  fearless  shore  */ 

3-  *  Know  the  Self  to  be  sitting  in  the  chariot, 
the  body  to  be  the  chariot,  the  intellect  (buddhi) 
the  charioteer,  and  the  mind  the  reins  \' 

4.  *  The  senses  they  call  the  horses,  the  objects  of 
the  senses  their  roads.  When  he  (the  Highest  Self) 
is  in  union  with  the  body,  the  senses,  and  the  mind, 
then  wise  people  call  him  the  Enjoyer.* 

5.  *  He  who  has  no  understanding  and  whose  mind 

*  The  two  are  explained  as  the  higher  and  lower  Brahman,  the 
former  being  the  light,  the  latter  the  shadow.  i?/la  is  explained 
as  reward,  and  connected  with  suknta,  lit  good  deeds,  but  fre- 
quently used  in  the  sense  of  svakrrta,  one's  own  good  and  evil 
deeds.  The  difficulty  is,  (low  the  highest  Brahman  can  be  said  to 
drink  the  reward  (nlapa)  of  former  deeds,  as  it  is  above  all  works  and 
above  all  rewards.  The  commentator  explains  it  away  as  s^  meta- 
phorical expression,  as  we  often  speak  of  many,  when  we  mean  one. 
(Cf.  Mund  Up.  Ill,  1,1.)  I  have  joined  sukr/'tasya  with  loke,  loka 
meaning  the  world,  i.  e.  the  state,  the  environment,  which  we  made 
to  ourselves  by  our  former  deeds. 

*  These  two  verses  may  be  later  additions. 

*  The  simile  of  the  chariot  has  some  points  of  similarity  with  the 
well-known  passage  in  Plato's  Phaedros,  but  Plato  did  not  borrow 
this  simile  from  the  Brahmans,  as  little  as  Xenophon  need  have 
consulted  our  Upanishad  (II,  2)  in  writing  his  prologue  of  Prodikos. 
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(the  reins)  is  never  firmly  held,  his  senses  (horses)  are 
unmanageable,  like  vicious  horses  of  a  charioteer/ 

6.  '  But  he  who  has  understanding  and  whose  mind 
is  always  firmly  held,  his  senses  are  under  control, 
like  good  horses  of  a  charioteer/ 

7.  *  He  who  has  no  understanding,  who  is  unmind^ 
ful  and  always  impure,  never  reaches  that  place,  but 
enters  into  the  round  of  births/ 

8.  '  But  he  who  has  understanding,  who  is  mindful 
and  always  pure,  reaches  indeed  that  place,  fron| 
whence  he  is  not  born  again/ 

9.  *But  he  who  has  understanding  for  his  cha- 
rioteer, and  who  holds  the  reins  of  the  mind,  he 
reaches  the  end  of  his  journey,  and  that  is  the 
highest  place  of  Vish«u/ 

10.  *  Beyond  the  senses  there  are  the  objects,  beyond 
the  objects  there  is  the  mind,  beyond  the  mind  there 
is  the  intellect,  the  Great  Self  is  beyond  the  intellect/ 

11.  '  Beyond  the  Great  there  is  the  Undeveloped, 
beyond  the  Undeveloped  there  is  the  Person 
(purusha).  Beyond  the  Person  there  is  nothing — 
this  is  the  goal,  the  highest  road/ 

12.  *  That  Self  is  hidden  in  all  beings  and  does  not 
shine  forth,  but  it  is  seen  by  subtle  seers  through     j; 
their  sharp  and  subtle  intellect' 

13.  *A  wise  man  should  keep  down  speech  and 
mind  * ;  he  should  keep  them  within  the  Self  which 
is  knowledge ;  he  should  keep  knowledge  within  the 
Self  which  is  the  Great;  and  he  should  keep  that 
(the  Great)  within  the  Self  which  is  the  Quiet' 

14.  *  Rise,  awake!  having  obtained  your  boons*, 

*  5'ahkara  interprets,  he  should  keep  down  speech  in  the  mind. 

•  Comm.,  excellent  teachers. 
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understand  them!  The  sharp  edge  of  a  razor  is 
difficult  to  pass  over ;  thus  the  wise  say  the  path  (to 
the  Self)  is  hard/ 

15.  *  He  who  has  perceived  that  which  is  without 
sound,  without  touch,  without  form,  without  decay, 
without  taste,  eternal,  without  smell,  without  begin- 
ning, without  end,  beyond  the  Great,  and  unchange- 
able, is  freed  from  the  jaws  of  death.' 

16.  *  A  wise  man  who  has  repeated  or  heard  the 
ancient  story  of  NaiKketas  told  by  Death,  is  magni- 
fied in  the  world  of  Brahman/ 

1 7.  '  And  he  who  repeats  this  greatest  mystery  in 
an  assembly  of  Br&hmans,  or  full  of  devotion  at  the 
time  of  the  .Sr&ddha  sacrifice,  obtains  thereby  infinite 
rewards/ 


II  adhyAya,  4  vallJ,  6.  i  5 


SECOND  ADHYAYA. 

Fourth  Vall!. 

1.  Death  said:  'The  Self-existent  pierced  the 
openings  (of  the  senses)  so  that  they  turn  forward : 
therefore  man  looks  forward,  not  backward  into 
himself.  Some  wise  man,  however,  with  his  eyes 
closed  and  wishing  for  immortality,  saw  the  Self 
behind/ 

2.  *  Children  follow  after  outward  pleasures,  and 
fall  into  the  snare  of  wide-spread  death.  Wise  men 
only,  knowing  the  nature  of  what  is  immortal,  do 
not  look  for  anything  stable  here  among  things 
unstable.' 

3.  'That  by  which  we  know  form,  taste,  smell, 
sounds,  and  loving  touches,  by  that  also  we  know 
what  exists  besides.  This  is  that  (which  thou  hast 
asked  for).' 

4.  *  The  wise,  when  he  knows  that  that  by  which  [! 
he  perceives  all  objects  in  sleep  or  in  waking  is  the  i 
great  omnipresent  Self,  grieves  no  more/  ) 

5.  *  He  who  knows  this  living  soul  which  eats 
honey  (perceives  objects)  as  being  the  Self,  always 
near,  the  Lord  of  the  past  and  the  future,  hence- 
forward fears  no  more.     This  is  that.' 

6.  *  He  who  (knows)  him^  who  was  bom  first  from 

*  The  first  manifestation  of  Brahman,  commonly  called  Hira/rya- 
garbha,  which  springs  from  the  tapas  of  Brahman.  Afterwards  only 
water  and  the  rest  of  the  elements  become  manifested.  The  text  of 
these  verses  is  abrupt,  possibly  corrupt.  The  two  accusatives, 
tishMantam  and  tish/^antim,  seem  to  me  to  require  veda  to  be 
supplied  from  verse  4. 


/ 
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the  brooding  heat^  (for  he  was  bom  before  the  water), 
who,  entering  into  the  heart,  abides  therein,  and  was 
perceived  from  the  elements.     This  is  that* 

7.  *(He  who  knows)  Aditi  also,  who  is  one  with 
all  deities,  who  arises  with  Prd«a  (breath  or  Hira^ya- 
garbha),  who,  entering  into  the  heart,  abides  therein, 
and  was  bom  from  the  elements.     This  is  that/ 

8.  *  There  is  Agni  (fire),  the  all-seeing,  hidden  in 
the  two  fire-sticks,  well-guarded  like  a  child  (in  the 
womb)  by  the  mother,  day  after  day  to  be  adored  by 
men  when  they  awake  and  bring  oblations.  This 
is  that/ 

9.  'And  that  whence  the  sun  rises,  and  whither 
it  goes  to  set,  there  all  the  Devas  are  contained,  and 
no  one  goes  beyond.     This  is  that*/ 

10.  *  What  is  here  (visible  in  the  world),  the  same 
is  there  (invisible  in  Brahman) ;  and  what  is  there, 
the  same  is  here.  He  who  sees  any  difference  here 
(between  Brahman  and  the  world),  goes  from  death 
to  death/ 

11.  *Even  by  the  mind  this  (Brahman)  is  to  be 
obtained,  and  then  there  is  no  difference  whatsoever* 
He  goes  from  death  to  death  who  sees  any  difference 
here/ 

12.  'The  person  (purusha),  of  the  size  of  a  thumb^ 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Self  (body  ?),  as  lord  of 
the  past  and  the  future,  and  henceforward  fears 
no  more.     This  is  that' 

13.  *  That  person,  of  the  size  of  a  thumb,  is  like 
a  light  without  smoke,  lord  of  the  past  and  the 
future,  he  is  the  same  to-day  and  to-morrow.  This 
is  that/ 


Cf.  sr/sh/ikrama.  «  Cf.  V,  8. 

'  .Svet  Up.  Ill,  13. 
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14.  'As  rain-water  that  has  fallen  on  a  mountain- 
ridge  runs  down  the  rocks  on  all  sides,  thus  does  he, 
who  sees  a  difference  between  qualities,  run  after 
them  on  all  sides.' 

15.  *  As  pure  water  poured  into  pure  water  remains 
the  same,  thus,  O  Gautama,  is  the  Self  of  a  thinker 
who  knows/ 


['5] 
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Fifth  VALLt. 

1.  ' There  is  a  town  with  eleven^  gates  belonging 
to  the  Unborn  (Brahman),  whose  thoughts  are  never 
crooked.  He  who  approaches  it,  grieves  no  more, 
and  liberated  (from  all  bonds  of  ignorance)  becomes 
free.    This  is  that.' 

2.  '  He  (Brahman)*  is  the  swan  (sun),  dwelling  in  the 
bright  heaven ;  he  is  the  Vasu  (air),  dwelling  in  the 
sky ;  he  is  the  sacrificer  (fire),  dwelling  on  the  hearth ; 
he  is  the  guest  (Soma),  dwelling  in  the  sacrificial  jar; 
he  dwells  in  men,  in  gods  (vara),  in  the  sacrifice  (^/ta), 
in  heaven ;  he  is  bom  in  the  water,  on  earth,  in  the 
sacrifice  (r/ta),  on  the  mountains;  he  is  the  True 
and  the  Great.' 

3.  *  He  (Brahman)  it  is  who  sends  up  the  breath 
(pri^ia),  and  who  throws  back  the  breath  (apina). 
All  the  Devas  (senses)  worship  him,  the  adorable  (or 
the  dwarf),  who  sits  in  the  centre.' 

4.  *  When  that  incorporated  (Brahman),  who  dwells 
in  the  body,  is  torn  away  and  freed  from  the  body, 
what  remains  then  ?   This  is  that' 

5.  'No  mortal  lives  by  the  breath  that  goes  up  and 
by  the  breath  that  goes  down.  We  live  by  another, 
in  whom  the$e  two  repose.' 

6.  '  Well  then,  O  Gautama,  I  shall  tell  thee  this 
mystery,  the  old  Brahman,  and  what  happens  to  the 
Self,  after  reaching  death.' 

^  Seven  apertures  in  the  head,  the  navel,  two  below,  and  the  one 
at  the  top  of  the  head  through  which  the  Self  escapes.  Cf.  aSVet 
Up.  Ill,  18;  Bhag.  GltAV,i3. 

•  Cf.  Rig-veda  IV,  40,  5. 
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7.  '  Some  enter  the  womb  in  order  to  have  a  body, 
as  organic  beings,  others  go  into  inorganic  matter, 
according  to  their  work  and  according  to  their 
knowledge  ^/ 

8.  '  He,  the  highest  Person,  who  is  awake  in  us 
while  we  are  asleep,  shaping  one  lovely  sight  after 
another,  that  indeed  is  the  Bright,  that  is  Brahman, 
that  alone  is  called  the  Immortal.  All  worlds  are 
contained  in  it,  and  no  one-  goes  beyond.  This 
is  thatV 

9.  *  As  the  one  fire,  after  it  has  entered  the  world, 
though  one,  becomes  different  according  to  whatever 
it  burns,  thus  the  one  Self  widiin  all  things  becomes 
different,  according  to  whatever  it  enters,  and  exists 
also  without  \' 

ID.  *  As  the  one  air,  after  it  has  entered  the  world, 
though  one,  becomes  different  according  to  whatever 
it  enters,  thus  the  one  Self  within  all  things  becomes 
different,  according  to  whatever  it  enters,  and  exists 
also  without.' 

11.  *  As  the  sun,  the  eye  of  the  whole  world,  is  not 
contaminated  by  the  external  impurities  seen  by  the 
eyes,  thus  the  one  Self  within  all  things  is  never 
contaminated  by  the  misery  of  the  world,  being 
himself  without  *.* 

12.  *  There  is  one  ruler,  the  Self  within  all  things, 
who  makes  the  one  form  manifold.  The  wise  who 
perceive  him  within  their  Self,  to  them  belongs 
eternal  happiness,  not  to  others  ^' 

1 3.  *  There  is  one  eternal  thinker,  thinking  non- 


»  Cf.  Brih.  Ar.  II,  2, 13.  •  Cf.  IV,  9 ;  VI,  i. 

»  Cf.  Brth,  Ar.  II,  5, 19.  *  Cf.  Bhag.  Glt&  XIII,  52. 

•  Cf..Svet.Up.VI,  12. 

C   2 
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eternal  thoughts,  who,  though  one,  fulfils  the  desires 
of  many.  The  wise  who  perceive  him  within  their 
Self,  to  them  belongs  eternal  peace,  not  to  others  *.' 

14.  *They  perceive  that  highest  indescribable 
pleasure,  saying.  This  is  that  How  then  can  I 
understand  it?  lias  it  its  own  light,  or  does  it 
reflect  light  ? ' 

15.  *  The  sun  does  not  shine  there,  nor  the  moon 
and  the  stars,  nor  these  lightnings,  and  much  less 
this  fire.    When  he  shines,  everything  shines  after 

him ;  by  his  light  all  this  is  lighted  V 

■  ■  ■  ■  I  ■  ■    ■ 

»  Cf.  SVet  Up.  VI,  13. 

»  Cf.  5Vet  Up. VI,  14 ;  Jiwid.  Up.  II,  a,  10 ;  Bhag.  Glt&  XV,  6. 
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Sixth  Vall!. 

1.  *  There  is  that  ancient  tree^,  whose  roots  grow 
upward  and  whose  branches  grow  downward ;— that* 
indeed  is  called  the  Bright ',  that  is  called  Brahman, 
that  alone  is  called  the  Immortal^.  All  worlds  are 
contained  in  it,  and  no  one  goes  beyond  This 
is  that' 

2.  '  Whatever  there  is,  the  whole  world,  when  gone 
forth  (from  the  Brahman),  trembles  in  its  breath  •. 
That  Brahman  is  a  great  terror,  like  a  drawn  sword. 
Those  who  know  it  become  immortal.' 

3.  '  From  terror  of  Brahman  fire  bums,  from  terror 
the  sun  bums,  from  terror  Indra  and  V4yu,  and 
Death,  as  the  fifth,  run  away  •/ 

4«  '  If  a  man  could  not  understand  it  before  the 
falling  asunder  of  his  body,  then  he  has  to  take  body 
again  in  the  worlds  of  creation  ^! 


^  The  fig-tree  which  sends  down  its  branches  so  that  they  strike 
root  and  form  new  stems,  one  tree  growing  into  a  complete  forest. 

•  Cf.  Bhag.  GltA  XV,  1-3.  »  Cf.  V,  8. 

^  The  commentator  sajrs  that  the  tree  is  the  world,  and  its  root 
is  Brahman,  but  there  is  nothing  to  support  this  view  in  the  original, 
where  tree,  roots,  and  branches  are  taken  together  as  representing 
the  Brahman  in  its  various  manifestations. 

'  According  to  the  commentator,  in  the  highest  Brahman. 

•  Cf.  Taitt.  Up.  II,  8, 1. 

^  The  commentator  translates:  'If  a  man  is  able  to  understand 
(Brahman),  then  even  before  the  decay  of  his  body,  he  is  liberated. 
If  he  is  not  able  to  understand  it,  then  he  has  to  take  body  again 
in  the  created  worlds/  I  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  supply  so 
much,  and  should  prefer  to  read  iha  ^n  n&rakad,  though  I  find  it 
difficult  to  explain  how  so  simple  a  text  should  have  been  mis- 
understood and  corrupted. 
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5.  *  As  in  a  mirror,  so  (Brahman  may  be  seen  clearly) 
here  in  this  body ;  as  in  a  dream,  in  the  world  of 
the  Fathers ;  as  in  the  water,  he  is  seen  about  in  the 
world  of  the  Gandharvas;  as  in  light  and  shade  \  in 
the  world  of  Brahmft.' 

6.  *  Having  understood  that  the  senses  are  distinct* 
(from  the  Atman),  and  that  their  rising  and  setting 
(their  waking  and  sleeping)  belongs  to  them  in  their 
distinct  existence  (and  not  to  the  Atman),  a  wise 
man  grieves  no  more/ 

7.  *  Beyond  the  senses  is  the  mind,  beyond  the 
mind  is  the  highest  (created)  Being  ^  higher  than 
that  Being  is  the  Great  Self,  higher  than  the  Great, 
the  highest  Undeveloped/ 

8.  '  Beyond  the  Undeveloped  is  the  Person,  the 
all-pervading  and  entirely  imperceptible.  Every 
creature  that  knows  him  is  liberated,  and  obtains 
immortality/  - 

9.  *  His  form  is  not  to  be  seen,  no  one  beholds 
him  with  the  eye.  He  is  imagined  by  the  heart, 
by  wisdom,  by  the  mind.  Those  who  know  this,  are 
immortal*.' 

ID.  *  When  the  five  instruments  of  knowledge  stand 
still  together  with  the  mind,  and  when  the  intellect 
does  not  move,  that  is  called  the  highest  state' 

II.  *  This,  the  firm  holding  back  of  the  senses,  is 
what  is  called  Yoga.  He  must  be  free  from  thought- 
lessness then,  for  Yoga  comes  and  goes  */ 

^  Roer :  'As  in  a  picture  and  in  the  sunshine/ 

•  They  arise  from  the  elements,  ether,  &c. 
'  Buddhi  or  inteUect,  cf.  Ill,  10. 

*  Much  better  in  5Vet.Up.  IV,  20;  'Those  who  know  him  by  the 
heart  as  being  in  the  heart,  and  by  the  mind,  are  immortal/ 

'  aSankara  explains  apyaya  by  apiya. 
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12.  *  He  (the  Self)  cannot  be  reached  by  speech, 
by  mind,  or  by  the  eye.  How  can  it  be  apprehended 
except  by  him  who  says :  "  He  is  ?  " ' 

13.  'By  the  words  "  He  is,"  is  he  to  be  apprehended, 
and  by  (admitting)  the  reality  of  both  (the  invisible 
Brahman  and  the  visible  world,  as  coming  from 
Brahman).  When  he  has  been  apprehended  by  the 
words  "He  is," then  his  reality  reveals  itself/ 

14.  *  When  all  desires  that  dwell  in  his  heart  cease, 
then  the  mortal  becomes  immortal,  and  obtains 
Brahman.* 

15.  *  When  all  the  ties^  of  the  heart  are  severed 
here  on  earth,  then  the  mortal  becomes  immortal — 
here  ends  the  teaching  */ 

16.  '  There  are  a  hundred  and  one  arteries  of  the 
heart  ^  one  of  them  penetrates  the  crown  of  the  head*. 
Moving  upwards  by  it,  a  man  (at  his  death)  reaches 
the  Immortal  * ;  the  other  arteries  serve  for  departing 
in  different  directions.' 

1 7.  *  The  Person  not  larger  than  a  thumb,  the  inner 
Self,  is  always  settled  in  the  heart  of  men  •.  Let  a 
man  draw  that  Self  forth  from  his  body  with  steadi- 

^  Ignorance,  passion,  &c.    Cf.  Mum/.  Up.  II,  i,  10;  II,  2,  9. 

'  The  teaching  of  the  Vedinta  extends  so  far  and  no  farther. 
(Cf.  Prajna  Up.  VI,  7.)  What  follows  has  reference,  according  to  the 
commentator,  not  to  him  who  knows  the  highest  Brahman,  for  he 
becomes  Brahman  at  once  and  migrates  no  more ;  but  to  him  who 
does  not  know  the  highest  Brahman  fully,  and  therefore  migrates  to 
the  Brahmaloka,  receiving  there  the  reward  for  his  partial  knowledge 
and  for  his  good  works. 

»  Cf.  irMnd.Up.VIII,6,6. 

*  It  passes  out  by  the  head. 

•  The  commentator  says:  He  rises  through  the  sun  (Mum/.  Up. 
I,  2, 11)  to  a  world  in  which  he  enjoys  some  kind  of  immortality. 

«  5'vet.Up.III,  13. 
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ness»  as  one  draws  the  pith  from  a  reed\  Let 
him  know  that  Self  as  the  Bright,  as  the  Immortal ; 
yes,  as  the  Bright,  as  the  Immortal  ^' 

1 8.  Having  received  this  knowledge  taught  by 
Death  and  the  whole  rule  of  Yoga  (meditation), 
Naiiketa  became  free  from  passion '  and  death,  and 
obtained  Brahmam  Thus  it  will  be  with  another 
also  who  knows  thus  what  relates  to  the  Self. 

19.  May  He  protect  us  both!  May  He  enjoy  us 
both !  May  we  acquire  strength  together !  May  our 
knowledge  become  bright!  May  we  never  quarrel*! 
Om !  Peace !  peace !  peace !  Hari^,  Om ! 

'  Roer;  'As  from  a  painter's  brush  a  fibre/ 

'  This  repetition  marks,  as  usual,  the  end  of  a  chapter. 

*  Virs^^  firee  from  vice  and  virtue.  It  may  have  been  v^fara, 
free  from  old  age.     See,  however,  Muim/.  Up.  I,  a,  11. 

*  C£  Taitt  Up.  Ill,  I ;  III,  10,  note. 
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MUA^Z^AKA-UPANISHAD. 


FIRST  MUiVZ?AKA, 

First  Khanda. 

1.  BrahmA  was  the  first  of  the  Devas,  the  maker 
of  the  universe,  the  preserver  of  the  world.  He 
told  the  knowledge  of  Brahman,  the  foundation  of 
all  knowledge,  to  his  eldest  son  Atharva  ^ 

2.  Whatever  BrahmS,  told  Atharvan,  that  know- 
ledge of  Brahman  Atharvan  formerly  told  to  Angir; 
he  told  it  to  Satyavfiha  Bhftradvft^a,  and  Bh&radvi^ 
told  it  in  succession  to  Angiras. 

3.  ^Saunaka,  the  great  householder,  approached 
Angiras  respectfully  and  asked :  '  Sir,  what  is  that 
through  which,  if  it  is  known,  everything  else  becomes 
known  ? ' 

4.  He  said  to  him  :  'Two  kinds  of  knowledge  must 
be  known,  this  is  what  all  who  know  Brahman  tell  us, 
the  higher  and  the  lower  knowledge/ 

5.  *  The  lower  knowledge  is  the  -^/g-veda,  Ys^r- 
veda,  S4ma-veda,  Atharva-veda,  ^Slkshd  (phonetics), 
Kalpa  (ceremonial),  Vy4kara«a  (grammar),  Nirukta 
(etymology),  A^^andas  (metre),  G^yotisha  (astronomy)  ^  ; 

^  The  change  between  Atharva  and  Atharvan,  like  that  between 
Na>hketas  and  Nd^Hketa,  shows  the  freedom  of  the  phraseology  of 
the  Upanishad,  and  cannot  be  used  for  fixing  the  date  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  the  Upanishad. 

'  Other  MSS.  add  here  itih&sa-purS;ta-n7Sya-mlmS;nsi-dharma- 
sistririh 
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but  the  higher  knowledge  is  that  by  which  the 
Indestructible  (Brahman)  is  apprehended/ 

6.  *  That  which  cannot  be  seen^  nor  seized,  which 
has  no  family  and  no  caste  S  no  eyes  nor  ears,  no 
hands  nor  feet,  the  eternal,  the  omnipresent  (all- 
pervading),  infinitesimal,  that  which  is  imperishable, 
that  it  is  which  the  wise  regard  as  the  source  of 
all  beings/ 

7.  'As  the  spider  sends  forth  and  draws  in  its 
thread,  as  plants  grow  on  the  earth,  as  from  every 
man  hairs  spring  forth  on  the  head  and  the  body,  thus 

y)  does  everything  arise  here  from  the  Indestructible/ 

8.  '  The  Brahman  swells  by  means  of  brooding 
(penance)  * ;  hence  is  produced  matter  (food) ;  from 
matter  breath',  mind,  the  true*,  the  worlds  (seven), 
and  from  the  works  (performed  by  men  in  the 
worlds),  the  immortal  (the  eternal  effects,  rewards, 
and  punishments  of  works)/ 

^  I  translate  var/ia  by  caste  on  account  of  its  conjunction  with 
gotra.  The  commentator  translates, '  without  origin  and  without 
qualities/  We  should  say  that  which  belongs  to  no  genus  or 
species. 

'  I  have  translated  tapas  by  brooding,  because  this  13  the  only 
word  in  English  which  combines  the  two  meanings  of  warmth  and 
thought  Native  authorities  actually  admit  two  roots,  one  tap, 
to  bum,  the  other  tap,  to  meditate;  see  commentary  on  Par&- 
xara-smnU,  p.  39^  (MS.  Bodl.),  Tapa^  kniU^raiandr&yaii&dirA- 
pen&h&ravar^'anam.  Nanu  Vy&sena  tapo  'nyzibSi  smarjrate,  tapaA 
svadharma-vartitva/pi  szvJhan  sanganibarhanam  iti ;  niyam  dosha^, 
krikkkrider  api  svadharmaviresh&t  Tapa  samtApa  ity  asm&d  dh&tor 
utpannasya  tapa^-^bdasya  deharoshane  vnhir  mukhyi. . . .  Yat 
tu  tatraivoktam,  ko  'yam  moksha^  katham  tena  sams&ram  prati- 
pannav&n  ity  dloianam  artha^^ft^s  tapa^  xaiwsanti  pajuUti  iti  so  'nyz 
eva  tapa^xabda^,  tapa  filo^ana  ity  asmid  dhitor  utpanna^. 

'  Hiraifyagarbha,  the  living  world  as  a  whole.    Conun. 

^  Satya,  if  we  compare  KaM.  VI,  7  and  III,  10,  seems  to  mean 
buddhl    Here  it  is  explained  by  the  five  elements. 
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9.  *  From  him  who  perceives  all  and  who  knows 
all,  whose  brooding  (penance)  consists  of  knowledge, 
from  him  (the  highest  Brahman)  is  bom  that  Brah- 
man ^  name,  form  \  and  matter  (food)/ 

^  Hiraiiyagarbha.  Comm. 

'  N&majCipam,  a  very  frequent  concept  in  Buddhistic  literature. 
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Second  Khajvda. 

1.  This  is  the  truth* :  the  sacrificial  works  which 
they  (the  poets)  saw  in  the  hymns  (of  the  Veda) 
have  been  performed  in  many  ways  in  the  Tretd 
age  *.  Practise  *  them  diligently,  ye  lovers  of  truth, 
this  is  your  path  that  leads  to  the  world  of  good 
works  *! 

2.  When  the  fire  is  lighted  and  the  flame  flickers, 
let  a  man  offer  his  oblations  between  the  two  por- 
tions of  melted  butter,  as  an  offering  with  faith, 

3.  If  a  man's  Agnihotra  sacrifice*  is  not  followed 

^  In  the  beginning  of  the  second  Kha»di&  the  lower  knowledge 
18  first  described,  referring  to  the  performance  of  sacrifices  and 
other  good  deeds.  The  reward  of  them  is  perishable,  and  therefore 
a  desire  is  awakened  after  the  higher  knowledge. 

'  The  Tretft  age  is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  age  of  sacrifices. 
I  should  prefer,  however,  to  take  tretd  in  the  sense  of  trayi 
vidyd,  and  santata  as  developed,  because  the  idea  that  the  Treti 
age  was  distinguished  by  its  sacrifices,  seems  to  me  of  later  origin. 
Even  the  theory  of  the  four  ages  or  yugas,  though  known  in  the  Ait. 
Br&hma/ia,  is  not  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  older  Upanishads. 
See  Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  I,  p.  283. 

'  The  termination  tha  for  ta  looks  suspiciously  Buddhistic ;  see 
'  Sanskrit  Texts  discovered  in  Japan,'  J.  R.  A.  S.  1880,  p.  180. 

*  Svakr/la  and  sukrfla  are  constantly  interchanged.  They  mean 
the  same,  good  deeds,  or  deeds  performed  by  oneself  and  believed 
to  be  good. 

'  At  the  Agnihotra,  the  first  of  all  sacrifices,  and  the  type  of 
many  others,  two  portions  of  ^a  are  sacrificed  on  the  right  and 
left  side  of  the  Ahavantya  altar.  The  place  between  the  two  is 
called  the  Avdpasth&na,  and  here  the  oblations  to  the  gods  are  to 
be  offered.  There  are  two  oblations  in  the  morning  to  Siirya  and 
Pr^^pati,  two  in  the  evening  to  Agni  and  Pr^pati.  Other  sacri- 
fices, such  as  the  Darxa  and  Pfirnam^sa,  and  those  mentioned  in 
verse  3,  are  connected  with  the  Agnihotra. 
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,  by  the    ^^H 
sacrifice,  I 


by  the  new-moon  and  full-moon  sacri6ces, 
four-months'  sacrifices,  and  by  the  harvest  sacrifice, 
if  it  is  unattended  by  guests,  not  offered  at  all,  or 
without  the  Vaiivadeva  ceremony,  or  not  offered 
according  to  rule,  then  it  destroys  his  seven  worlds'. 

4.  KAII  (black),  KarSlI  (terrific),  Mano^vS  (swift 
as  thought),  SulohitS  (very  red),  SudhdmravarnS 
(purple).  Sphulihginl  (sparkling;,  and  the  brilliant 
VisvarOpl  *  (having  all  forms),  all  these  playing  about 
are  called  the  seven  tongues  (of  fire). 

5.  If  a  man  performs  his  sacred  works  when  these 
flames  are  shining,  and  the  oblations  follow  at  the 
right  time,  then  they  lead  him  as  sun-rays  to  where 
the  one  Lord  of  the  Devas  dwells. 

6.  Come  hither,  come  hither!  the  brilliant  obla- 
tions say  to  him,  and  carry  the  sacrificer  on  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  while  they  utter  pleasant  speech  and 
praise  him.  saying:  'This  is  thy  holy  Brahma-world 
(Svarga),  gained  by  thy  good  works.' 

7.  But  frail,  in  truth,  are  those  boats,  the  sacri- 
fices, the  eighteen,  in  which  this  lower  ceremonial 
has  been  told*.  Fools  who  praise  this  as  the  highest 
good,  are  subject  again  and  again  to  old  age  and 
death. 

•  The  seven  worlds  form  the  rewards  of  a  pious  sacrificer,  the 
firtt  is  BhuA,  [he  last  Satya,  The  seven  worlds  may  also  be  ex- 
pired as  ihe  worlds  of  the  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grand- 
father, of  the  son,  the  grandson,  and  great-grandson,  and  of  the 
sacrificer  himself- 

'  Or  Vijvariiii,  if  there  is  any  authority  for  this  reading  in  MaHI- 
dhara's  commentary  to  the  Va^faa,  SamhitS  XVII,  79.  The  Rdjah 
of  Besmah's  edition  has  vjjvaruki, which  is  also  the  reading  adopted 
by  Rammohun  Roy,  see  Complete  Works,  voL  i,  p.  579. 

'  The  commentator  takes  the  eighteen  for  the  sixteen  priests, 
the  sacri6cer,  and  his  wife.  But  such  an  explanation  hardly  yields 
a  satisfactoT/  meaning,  nor  does  f  lava  mean  perishable. 
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8.  Fools  dwelling  in  darkness,  wise  in  their  own 
conceit,  and  puffed  up  with  vain  knowledge,  go  round 
and  round  staggering  to  and  fro,  like  blind  men  led 
by  the  blind  \ 

9.  Children,  when  they  have  long  lived  in  igno- 
rance, consider  themselves  happy.  Because  those 
who  depend  on  their  good  works  are,  owing  to  their 
passions,  improvident,  they  fall  and  become  miserable 
when  their  life  (in  the  world  which  they  had  gained 
by  their  good  works)  is  finished. 

10.  Considering  sacrifice  and  good  works  as  the 
best,  these  fools  know  no  higher  good,  and  having 
enjoyed  (their  reward)  on  the  height  of  heaven, 
gained  by  good  works,  they  enter  again  this  world 
or  a  lower  one. 

11.  But  those*  who  practise  penance  and  faith 
in  the  forest,  tranquil,  wise,  and  living  on  alms, 
depart  free  from  passion  through  the  sun  to  where 
that  immortal  Person  dwells  whose  nature  is  impe- 
rishable*. 

12.  Let  a  Brdhma^ra,  after  he  has  examined  all 
these  worlds  which  are  gained  by  works,  acquire 
freedom  from  all  desires.  Nothing  that  is  eternal 
(not  made)  can  be  gained  by  what  is  not  eternal 
(made).     Let  him,  in  order  to  understand  this,  take 

*  Cf.  Ka/A.  Up.  II,  6. 

*  According  to  the  commentator,  this  verse  refers  to  those  who 
know  the  uselessness  of  sacrifices  and  have  attained  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  qualified  Brahman.  They  live  in  the  forest  as  V&naprasthas 
and  Samny&sins,  practising  tapas,  i.e.  whatever  is  proper  for  their 
state,  and  xraddhi,  Le.  a  knowledge  of  Hiranyagarbha.  The  wise 
are  the  learned  Gnhasthas,  while  those  who  Hve  on  alms  are  those 
who  have  forsaken  their  family. 

*  That  person  is  Hiranyagarbha,  His  immortality  is  relative 
only,  it  lasts  no  longer  than  the  world  (sams&ra). 
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fuel  in  his  hand  and  approach  a  Guru  who  is  learned 
and  dwells  entirely  in  Brahman. 

13.  To  that  pupil  who  has  approached  hinf  re- 
spectfully, whose  thoughts  are  not  troubled  by  any 
desires,  and  who  has  obtained  perfect  peace,  the 
wise  teacher  truly  told  that  knowledge  of  Brah- 
man through  which  he  knows  the  eternal  and  true 
Person. 


t'5]  O 
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SECOND  MVNDAKA. 


First  Khanda. 


1.  This  is  the  truth.  As  from  a  blazing  fire  sparks, 
being  like  unto  fire\  fly  forth  a  thousandfold,  thus  are 
various  beings  brought  forth  from  the  Imperishable, 

;■  my  friend,  and  return  thither  also. 

2.  That  heavenly  Person  is  without  body,  he  is 
both  without  and  within,  not  produced,  without 
breath  and  without  mind,  pure,  higher  than  the  high 
Imperishable*. 

3.  From  him  (when  entering  on  creation)  is  born 
breath,  mind,  and  all  organs  of  sense,  ether,  air,  light, 
water,  and  the  earth,  the  support  of  all. 

4.  Fire  (the  sky)  is  his  head,  his  eyes  the  sun  and 
the  moon,  the  quarters  his  ears,  his  speech  the  Vedas 
disclosed,  the  wind  his  breath,  his  heart  the  universe; 
from  his  feet  came  the  earth ;  he  is  indeed  the  inner 
Self  of  all  things  \ 

5.  From  him  comes  Agni  (fire)*,  the  sun  being  the 
fuel ;  from  the  moon  (Soma)  comes  rain  (Par^ianya) ; 
from  the  earth  herbs ;  and  man  gives  seed  unto  the 
woman.  Thus  many  beings  are  begotten  from  the 
Person  (purusha). 

6.  From    him    come    the   Rt^,  the   SAman,  the 

'  Cf.  Brth.  Ar.  II,  i,  20. 

*  The  high  Imperishable  is  here  the  creative,  the  higher  the  non- 
creative  Brahman. 

'  Called  Vishmi  and  Vir^  by  the  commentators. 

*  There  are  five  fires,  those  of  heaven,  rain,  earth,  man,  and 
woman.   Comm. 
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Ya^sh,  the  Dlkshi  (initiatory  rites),  all  sacrifices 
and  offerings  of  animals,  and  the  fees  bestowed  on 
priests,  the  year  too,  the  sacrificer,  and  the  worlds, 
in  which  the  moon  shines  brightly  and  the  sun. 

7.  From  him  the  many  Devas  too  are  begotten, 
the  S&dhyas  (genii),  men,  cattle,  birds,  the  up  and 
down  breathings,  rice  and  com  (for  sacrifices),  penance, 
faith,  truth,  abstinence,  and  law. 

8.  The  seven  senses  (pr&»a)  also  spring  from  him, 
the  seven  lights  (acts  of  sensation),  the  seven  kinds 
of  fuel  (objects  by  which  the  senses  are  lighted),  the 
seven  sacrifices  (results  of  sensation),  these  seven 
worlds  (the  places  of  the  senses,  the  worlds  deter- 
mined by  the  senses)  in  which  the  senses  move, 
which  rest  in  the  cave  (of  the  heart),  and  are  placed 
there  seven  and  seven. 

9.  Hence  come  the  seas  and  all  the  mountains, 
from  him  flow  the  rivers  of  every  kind  ;  hence  come 
all  herbs  and  the  juice  through  which  the  inner  Self 
subsists  with  the  elements. 

10.  The  Person  is  all  this,  sacrifice,  penance,  Brah- 
man, the  highest  immortal ;  he  who  knows  this  hidden 
in  the  cave  (of  the  heart),  he,  O  friend,  scatters  the 
knot  of  ignorance  here  on  earth. 


D  a 
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Second  Khajvda. 

1.  Manifest,  near,  moving  in  the  cave  (of  the  heart) 
is  the  great  Being.  In  it  everything  is  centred  which 
ye  know  as  moving,  breathing,  and  blinking,  as  being 
and  not-being,  as  adorable,  as  the  best,  that  is  beyond 
the  understanding  of  creatures. 

2.  That  which  is  brilliant,  smaller  than  small,  that 
on  which  the  worlds  are  founded  and  their  inhabit- 
ants, that  is  the  indestructible  Brahman,  that  is  the 
breath,  speech,  mind;  that  is  the  true,  that  is  the 
immortal     That  is  to  be  hit    Hit  it,  O  Iriend ! 

3.  Having  taken  the  Upanishad  as  the  bow,  as 
the  great  weapon,  let  him  place  on  it  the  arrow, 
sharpened  by  devotion !  Then  having  drawn  it  with 
a  thought  directed  to  that  which  is»  hit  the  mark,  O 
friend,  viz.  that  which  is  the  Indestructible! 

4.  Om  is  the  bow,  the  Self  is  the  arrow,  Brahman 
is  called  its  aim.  It  is  to  be  hit  by  a  man  who  is 
not  thoughtless ;  and  then,  as  the  arrow  (becomes  one 
with  the  target),  he  will  become  one  with  Brahman. 

5.  In  him  the  heaven,  the  earth,  and  the  sky  are 
woven,  the  mind  also  widi  all  the  senses.  Know 
him  alone  as  the  Self,  and  leave  off  other  words  1 
He  is  the  bridge  of  the  Immortal. 

6.  He  moves  about  becoming  manifold  within 
the    heart   where   the    arteries   meet,  like    spokes 

'l    fastened   to   the   nave.      Meditate   on  the  Self  as 

Om  I    Hail  to  you,  that  you  may  cross  beyond  (the 

sea  of)  darkness ! 

V         7.  He  who  understands  all  and  who  knows  all,  he 

1     to  whom  all  this  glory  in  the  world  belongs,  the 
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Self,  is  placed  in  the  ether,  in  the  hea^^enly  city  of 
Brahman  (the  heart).  He  assumes  the  nature  of 
mind,  and  becomes  the  guide  of  the  body  of  the 
senses.  He  subsists  in  food,  in  close  proximity  to 
the  heart  The  wise  who  understand  this,  behold 
the  Immortal  which  shines  forth  full  of  bliss. 

8.  The  fetter  of  the  heart  is  broken,  all  doubts 
are  solved,  all  his  works  (and  their  effects)  perish 
when  He  has  been  beheld  who  is  high  and  low  (cause 
and  effect)  \ 

9.  In  the  highest  golden  sheath  there  is  the 
Brahman  without  passions  and  without  parts.  That 
is  pure,  that  is  the  light  of  lights,  that  is  it  which  they 
know  who  know  the  Self. 

10.  The  *  sun  does  not  shine  there,  nor  the  moon 
and  the  stars,  nor  these  lightnings,  and  much  less 
this  fire.  When  he  shines,  everything  shines  after 
him  ;  by  his  light  all  this  is  lighted  \ 

1 1 .  That  immortal  Brahman  is  before,  that  Brah- 
man is  behind,  that  Brahman  is  right  and  left  It 
has  gone  forth  below  and  above ;  Brahman  alone  is 
all  this,  it  is  the  best 


»  Cf.  KaM.  Up.  VI,  15.  «  Ka/^.  Up.  V,  15. 

•  5vet.  Up.  VI,  1 4 ;  Bhag.  Git&IX,  15,  6. 
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THIRD  MUA^Z?AKA. 

First  Khanda. 

1.  Two  birds,  inseparable  friends,  cling  to  the  same 
tree.  One  of  them  eats  the  sweet  fruit,  the  other 
looks  on  without  eating  *. 

2.  On  the  same  tree  man  sits  grieving,  immersed, 
bewildered  by  his  own  impotence  (an-l^d).  But  when 
he  sees  the  other  lord  (t^)  contented  and  knows  his 
glory,  then  his  grief  passes  away*. 

3.  When  the  seer  sees  the  brilliant  maker  and 
lord  (of  the  world)  as  the  Person  who  has  his  source 
in  Brahman,  then  he  is  wise,  and  shaking  off  good 
and  evil,  he  reaches  the  highest  oneness,  free  from 
passions ; 

4.  For  he  is  the  Breath  shining  forth  in  all  beings, 
and  he  who  understands  this  becomes  truly  wise, 
not  a  talker  only.  He  revels  in  the  Self,  he  delights 
in  the  Self,  and  having  performed  his  works  (truth- 
fulness, penance,  meditation,  &c.)  he  rests,  firmly 
established  in  Brahman,  the  best  of  those  who  know 
Brahman  •. 


'  Cf.  Rv.  1, 164,  20;  Nir.  XIV,  30;  5vet.Up.  IV,  6;  KaM.Up. 
Ill,  I. 

«  Cf.  5vct  Up.  IV,  7. 

*  The  commentator  states  that,  besides  dtmaratU  kriydvSn,  there 
was  another  reading,  viz.  dtmaratikriy&v&n.  This  probably  owed 
its  origin  to  a  difficulty  felt  in  reconciling  kriy&v&n,  performing 
acts,  with  the  brahmaviddi»  varishMaA,  the  best  of  those  who  know 
Brahman,  works  being  utterly  incompatible  with  a  true  knowledge 
of  Brahman.  Kriy&vin,  however,  as  ^Siankara  points  out,  may 
mean  here  simply,  having  performed  meditation  and  other  acts 
conducive  to  a  knowledge  of  Brahman.    Probably  truthfulness, 
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5.  By  truthfulness,  indeed,  by  penance,  right  know- 
ledge, and  abstinence  must  that  Self  be  gained;  the 
Self  whom  spotless  anchorites  gain  is  pure,  and  like 
a  light  within  the  body. 

6.  The  true  prevails,  not  the  untrue ;  by  the  true 
the  path  is  laid  out,  the  way  of  the  gods  (devayinaA), 
on  which  the  old  sages,  satisfied  in  their  desires, 
proceed  to  where  there  is  that  highest  place  of  the 
True  One. 

7.  That  (true  Brahman)  shines  forth  grand,  divine,  [\ 
inconceivable,  smaller  than  small ;  it  is  far  beyond  '( 
what  is  far  and  yet  near  here,  it  is  hidden  in  the  -^ 
cave  (of  the  heart)  among  those  who  see  it  even  (l 
here. 

8.  He  is  not  apprehended  by  the  eye,  nor  by  \ 
speech,  nor  by  the  other  senses,  not  by  penance  or  'v 
good  work3\  When  a  man's  nature  has  become  ;; 
purified  by  the  serene  light  of  knowledge,  then  he  ({ 
sees  him,  meditating  on  him  as  without  parts. 

9.  That  subtle  Self  is  to  be  known  by  thought 
(ietas)  there  where  breath  has  entered  fivefold; 
for  every  thought  of  men  is  interwoven  with  the 
senses,  and  when  thought  is  purified,  theii  the  Self 
arises. 

ID.  Whatever  state  a  man  whose  nature  is  puri- 
fied imagines,  and  whatever  desires  he  desires  (for 
himself  or  for  others)*,  that  state  he  conquers  and 

penance,  &c.,  mentioned  in  the  next  following  verse,  are  the  kriyis 
or  works  intended.  For  grammatical  reasons  also  this  reading  is 
preferable.  But  the  last  foot  esha  brahmavid^  varish/ia^  is 
clearly  defective.  If  we  examine  the  commentary,  we  see  that 
^ahkara  read  brahmanishMa^,  and  that  he  did  not  read  esha,  which 
would  give  us  the  correct  metre,  brahmanish/^o  brahmavidS/n 
varish/^a^. 

'  Cf.  KaM.  Up.  VI,  12.  *  Cf.  Bnh.  Ar,  I,  4,  '5- 
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those  desires  he  obtains.  Therefore  let  every  man 
who  desires  happiness  worship  the  man  who  knows 
the  Self  ^ 


Second  KHAjyrDA. 

1.  He  (the  knower  of  the  Self)  knows  that  high- 
est home  of  Brahman  \  in  which  all  is  contained  and 
shines  brightly.  The  wise  who,  without  desiring 
happiness,  worship  that  Person  ^  transcend  this  seed, 
(they  are  not  bom  again.) 

2.  He  who  forms  desires  in  his  mind,  is  bom  again 
through  his  desires  here  and  there.  But  to  him 
whose  desires  are  fulfilled  and  who  is  conscious  of 
the  true  Self  (within  himself)  all  desires  vanish,  even 
here  on  earth. 

3.  That  Self*  cannot  be  gained  by  the  Veda,  nor 
by  understanding,  nor  by  much  learning.  He  whom 
the  Self  chooses,  by  him  the  Self  can.  be  gained. 
The  Self  chooses  him  (his  body)  as  his  own. 

4.  Nor  is  that  Self  to  be  gained  by  one  who  is 
destitute  of  strength,  or  without  earnestness,  or 
without  .right  meditation.  But  if  a  wise  man  strives 
after  it  by  those  means  (by  strength,  earnestness, 
and  right  meditation),  then  his  Self  enters  the  home 
of  Brahman. 

5.  When  they  have  reached  him  (the  Self),  the 
sages  become  satisfied  through  knowledge,  they  are 
conscious  of  their  Self,  their  passions  have  passed 


*  AU  this  is  said  by  the  commentator  to  refer  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  conditioned  Brahman  only. 

*  See  verse  4. 

'  The  commentator  refers  purusha  to  the  knower  of  the  Self, 

*  Ka//;.  Up.  II,  23. 
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away,  and  they  are  tranquil  The  wise,  having 
reached  Him  who  is  omnipresent  everywhere,  de- 
voted to  the  Self,  enter  into  him  wholly. 

6.  Having  well  ascertained  the  object  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Ved4nta\and  having  purified  their  nature 
by  the  Yoga*  of  renunciation,  all  anchorites,  enjoying 
tlie  highest  immortalit3%  become  free  at  the  time  of 
the  great  end  (death)  in  the  worlds  of  BrahmA, 

7.  Their  fifteen  parts'  enter  into  their  elements, 
their  Devas  (the  senses)  into  their  (corresponding) 
Devas*.  Their  deeds  and  their  Self  with  all  his 
knowledge  become  all  one  in  the  highest  Imperish- 
able. 

8.  As  the  flowing  rivers  disappear  in  the  sea*,  ( 
losing  their  name  and  their  form,  thus  a  wise  man,  .; 
freed  from  name  and  form,  goes  to  the  divine  Person,  )  i 
who  is  greater  than  the  great  *. 

9.  He  who  knows  that  highest  Brahman,  becomes 
even  Brahman.  In  his  race  no  one  is  bom  ignorant 
of  Brahman.  He  overcomes  grief,  he  overcomes 
evil ;  free  from  the  fetters  of  the  heart,  he  becomes 
immortal. 

10.  And  this  is  declared  by  the  following  Rz^- 
verse :  '  Let  a  man  tell  this  science  of  Brahman  to 
those  only  who  have  performed  all  (necessary)  acts, 
who  are  versed  in  the  Vedas,  and  firmly  established 
in  (the  lower)  Brahman,  who  themselves  offer  as 


^  Cf.  Taitt.  At.  X,  12,  3;  S\ei,  Up.  VI,  a  a ;  Kaiv,  Up,  3;  see 
Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  I,  p.  288. 

'  By  the  Yoga  system,  which,  through  restraint  (yoga),  kads  a 
man  to  true  knowledge. 

•  Cf.  Praxna  Up.  VI,  4.  *  The  eye  into  the  sun,  Ac. 

•  Cf.  Praraa  Up.  VI.  5. 

'  Greater  than  the  conditioned  Brahman.  Comm. 
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an  oblation  the  one  jRtshi  (Agni),  full  of  faith,  and 
by  whom  the  rite  of  (carrying  fire  on)  the  head 
has  been  performed,  according  to  the  rule  (of  the 
Atharva^as)/ 

II.  The  Rishi  Ahgiras  formerly  told  this  true 
(science');  a  man  who  has  not  performed  the 
(proper)  rites,  does  not  read  it.  Adoration  to  the 
highest  /?fshis  I   Adoration  to  the  highest  y?eshis ! 

^  To  5aunaka,  of.  I,  i,  3* 


TAITTIRtYAKA- 
UPANISHAD. 
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FIRST  VALLt, 

Or,  the  Chapter  on  ^SIkshA  (pronunciation). 

First  AnuvAka^ 

I.  Harw,  Om!  May  Mitra  be  propitious  to  us, 
and  Varu^^a,  Aryaman  also,  Indra,  Br/haspati,  and 
the  wide-striding  Vish«u  *. 

Adoration  to  Brahman!  Adoration  to  thee,  O 
V&yu  (air)!  Thou  indeed  art  the  visible  Brahman. 
I  shall  proclaim  thee  alone  as  the  visible  Brahman. 
I  shall  proclaim  the  right  I  shall  proclaim  the  true 
(scil.  Brahman). 

(1-5)'  May  it  protect  me!  May  it  protect  the 
teacher !  yes,  may  it  protect  me,  and  may  it  protect 
the  teacher !    Om !  Peace !  peace !  peace ! 


^  This  invocation  is  here  counted  as  an  Anuv&ka,  see  Taitt. 
Ar.,  ed.  Rajendralal  Mitra,  p.  725. 

*  This  verse  is  taken  from  Rig-veda-samhit&I,  90,  9.  The  deities 
are  variously  explained  by  the  commentators :  Mitra  as  god  of  the 
Prdna  (forth-breathmg)  and  of  the  day ;  Vamiya  ^as  god  of  the 
Ap&na  (ofif-breathing)  and  of  the  night  Arjraman  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  eye  or  the  sun ;  Indra,  strength ;  Briliaspati,  speech 
or  intellect ;  Visbra,  the  feet  Their  favour  is  invoked,  because 
it  is  only  if  they  grant  health  that  the  study  of  the  highest  wisdom 
can  proceed  without  fail 

'  Five  short  sentences,  in  addition  to  the  one  paragraph.  Such 
sentences  occur  at  the  end  of  other  Anuv&kas  also,  and  are  counted 
separately. 
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Second  AnuvAka. 

I.  Om^!  Let  us  explain  KSikshi,  the  doctrine  of 
pronunciation,  viz.  letter,  accent,  quantity,  effort  (in 
the  formation  of  letters),  modulation,  and  union  of 
letters  (sandhi).     This  is  the  lecture  on  61ksh4. 

Third  AnuvAka. 

1.  May  glory  come  to  both  of  us  (teacher  and  pupil) 
together !   May  Vedic  light  belong  to  both  of  us ! 

Now  let  us  explain  the.  Upani^had  (the  secret 
meaning)  of  the  union  (sa^hiti)'^,  under  five  heads, 
with  regard  to  the  worlds,  the  heavenly  lights,  know- 
ledge, offspring,  and  self  (body).  People  call  these 
the  great  Sa^hit&s. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  worlds.  The  earth  is 
the  former  element,  heaven  the  latter,  ether  their 
union ; 

2.  That  union  takes  place  through  Viyu  (air).  So 
much  with  regard  to  the  worlds. 

Next,  with  regard  to  the  heavenly  lights.  Agni 
(fire)  is  the  former  element,  Aditya  (the  sun)  the 
latter,  water  their  union.  That  union  takes  place 
through  lightning.  So  much  with  regard  to  the 
heavenly  lights. 

Next,  with  regard  to  knowledge.  The  teacher  is 
the  former  element, 

J.  The  pupil  the  latter,  knowledge  their  union. 
That  union  takes  place  through  the  recitation  of  the 
Veda.    So  much  with  regard  to  knowledge. 

Next,  with  regard  to  offspring.     The  mother  is 

*  Cf.  Rig-veda-pr&tirdkhya,  cd.  M.  M.,  p.  iv  seq. 

*  Cf.  Aitareya-inuiyaka  III,  i,  i  (Sacred  Books,  vol.  i,  p.  247). 
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the  former  element,  the  father  the  latter,  offspring 
their  union.  That  union  takes  place  through  pro- 
creation.    So  much  with  regard  to  offspring. 

4.  Next,  with  regard  to  the  self  (body).  The 
lower  jaw  is  the  former  element,  the  upper  jaw  the 
latter,  speech  their  union.  That  union  takes  place 
through  speech.  So  much  with  regard  to  the  Self. 
These  are  the  great  Sa whites.  He  who  knows 
these  Samhitds  (unions),  as  here  explained,  becomes 
united  with  offspring,  cattle,  Vedic  light,  food,  and 
with  tlie  heavenly  world. 

Fourth  Anuvaka. 

1.  May  he^  who  is  the  strong  bull  of  the  Vedas, 
assuming  all  forms,  who  has  risen  from  the  Vedas, 
from  the  Immortal,  may  that  Indra  (lord)  strengthen 
me  with  wisdom !  May  I,0  God,  become  an  upholder 
of  the  Immortal ! 

May  my  body  be  able,  my  tongue  sweet,  may 
I  hear  much  with  my  ears!  Thou  (Om)  art  the 
shrine  (of  Brahman),  covered  by  wisdom.  Guard 
what  I  have  learnt  ^ 

She  (Sri,  happiness)  brings  near  and  spreads, 

2.  And  makes,  without  delay,  garments  for  herself, 
cows,  food,  and  drink  at  all  times;  therefore  bring 
that  Sr\  (happiness)  hither  to  me,  the  woolly,  with 

*        - 

^  The  next  verses  form  the  prayer  and  oblation  of  those  who 
wish  for  wisdom  and  happiness.  In  the  first  verse  it  is  supjposed 
that  the  Om  is  invoked,  the  most  powerful  syllable  of  the  Vedas, 
the  essence  extracted  from  all  the  Vedas,  and  in  the  end  a  name 
of  Brahman.    See  JT^ind.  Up.  p.  i  seq. 

'  Here  end  the  prayers  for  the  attainment  of  wisdom,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  oblations  for  the  attainment  of  happiness. 
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her  cattle  H  SvihS,^!  May  the  Brahman-students 
come  to  me,  SvAhdl  May  they  come  from  all 
sides,  Sv5,hi !  May  they  come  forth  to  me.  Sv^d ! 
May  they  practise  restraint,  SvAhi !  May  they  enjoy 
peace,  Svih&! 

3.  May  I  be  a  glory  among  men,  Svdhi!  May 
I  be  better  than  the  richest,  Svdhi!  May  I  enter 
into  thee,  O  treasure  (Om),  Sv4hi!  Thou,  O 
treasure*,  enter  into  me,  SvAhS,!  In  thee,  con- 
sistmg  of  a  thousand  branches,  in  thee,  O  treasure, 
I  am  cleansed,  Svdhd  !  As  water  runs  downward,  as 
the  months  go  to  the  year,  so,  O  preserver  of  the 
world,  may  Brahman-students  always  come  to  me 
from  all  sides,  SvdhS, ! 

(i)  Thou  art  a  refuge !  Enlighten  me !  Take  pos- 
session of  me ! 

Fifth  Anuvaka. 

1.  BhA,  Bhuvas,  Suvas*,  these  are  the  three  sacred 
interjections  (vydhmi).  M4h4>&amasya  taught  a 
fourth,  viz.  Mahas,  which  is  Brahman,  which  is  the 
Self.     The  others  (devatds)  are  its  members. 

BhA  is  this  world,  Bhuvas  is  the  sky,  Suvas  is 
the  other  world. 

2.  Mahas  is  the  sun.  All  the  worlds  are  increased 
by  the  sun.  BhA  is  Agni  (fire),  Bhuvas  is  VAyu 
(air),  Suvas  is  Aditya  (sun).  Mahas  is  the  moon.  All 
the  heavenly  lights  are  increased  by  the  moon. 

*  The  construction  is  not  right.    Woolly,  lomaxa,  is  explained 
as  *  possessed  of  woolly  sheep.' 

*  With  the  interjection  SvShd  each  oblation  is  offered. 
'  Bhaga,  heie  explained  as  bhagavat. 

The  text  varies  between  Bhft,  Bhuva^  Savas,  Mahas,  and  Bh(i, 
Bhuvar,  Suvar,  Mahar. 
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Bhft  is  the  -/?£f-verses,  Bhuvas  is  the  Sdman-verses, 
Suvas  is  the  Ya^s-verses. 

3.  Mahas  is  Brahman.  AH  the  Vedas  are  Increased 
by  the  Brahman. 

(1-2)  BhA  is  Pr4«a  (up-breathing),  Bhuvas  is 
Ap&na  (down-breathing),  Suvas  is  Vyina  (back- 
breathing).  Mahas  is  food  All  breathings  are 
increased  by  food. 

Thus  there  are  these  four  times  four,  the  four  and 
four  sacred  interjections.   He  who  knows  these, 

(1-2)  Knows  the  Brahman.  All  Devas  bring 
offerings  to  him. 

Sixth  AnuvAka. 

1.  There  is  the  ether  within  the  heart,  and  in  it 
there  is  the  Person  (purusha)  consisting  of  mind, 
immortal,  golden. 

Between  the  two  palates  there  hangs  the  uvula, 
like  a  nipple — that  is  the  starting-point  of  Indra  (the 
lord)\  Where  the  root  of  the  hair  divides,  there 
he  opens  the  two  sides  of  the  head,  and  saying  Bhft, 
he  enters  Agni  (the  fire);  saying  Bhuvas,  he  enters 
V4yu  (air) ; 

2.  Saying  Suvas,  he  enters  Aditya  (sun) ;  saying 
Mahas,  he  enters  Brahman.  He  there  obtains  lord- 
ship, he  reaches  the  lord  of  the  mind.  He  becomes 
lord  of  speech,  lord  of  sight,  lord  of  hearing,  lord  of 
knowledge.  Nay,  more  than  this.  There  is  the 
Brahman  whose  body  is  ether,  whose  nature  is  true, 
rejoicing  in  the  senses  (jpr&ns),  delighted  in  the  mind, 
perfect  in  peace,  and  immortal. 

(i)  Worship  thus,  O  Prfi>^nayogya ! 

»  Cf.  I,  4, 1. 
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Seventh  AnuvAka. 

I.  *The  earth,  the  sky,  heaven,  the  four  quarters, 
and  the  intermediate  quarters,' — *  Agni  (fire),  Vdyu 
(air),  Aditya  (sun),  Aandramas  (moon),  and  the 
stars,' — 'Water,  herbs,  trees,  ether,  the  universal  Self 
(viri^),' — so  much  with  reference  to  material  objects 
(bhdta). 

Now  with  reference  to  the  self  (the  body)  :  *  Pri;^ 
(up-breathing),  Apina  (down-breathing),  Vydna  (back- 
breathing),  Ud&na  (out-breathing),  and  Sami;*a  (on- 
breathing),' — *  The  eye,  the  ear,  mind,  speech,  and 
touch/ — *  The  skin,  flesh,  muscle,  bone,  and  marrow/ 
Having  dwelt  on  this  (fivefold  arrangement  of  the 
worlds,  the  gods,  beings,  breathings,  senses,  and 
elements  of  the  body),  a  Rishi  said:  *  Whatever 
exists  is  fivefold  (pinkta)^' 

(i)  By  means  of  the  one  fivefold  set  (that  referring 
to  the  body)  he  completes  the  other  fivefold  set. 

Eighth  AnuvAka. 

I.  Om  means  Brahman.  2.  Om  means  all  this. 
3.  Om  means  obedience.  When  they  have  been 
told,  *  Om,  speak,'  they  speak.  4.  After  Om  they 
sing   Simans.      5.  After   Om    they  recite  hymns. 

6.  After   Om   the   Adhvaryu   gives  the   response. 

7.  After    Om    the    Brahman-priest    gives    orders. 

8.  After  Om  he  (the  sacrificer)  allows  the  perform* 
ance  of  the  Agnihotra.  9.  When  a  Brihma^a  is 
going  to  begin  his  lecture,  he  says,  10.  'Om,  may 
I  acquire  Brahman  (the  Veda).'  He  thus  acquires 
the  Veda. 

^  Cf.  Br/Ti.  Ar.  Up.  I,  4,17. 
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NlKTH    AnUVAka  •. 

I.  (What  is  necessary?)  The  right,  and  learning 
and  practising  the  Veda.  The  true,  and  learning  and 
practising  the  Veda.  Penance,  and  learning  and  prac- 
tising the  Veda,  Restraint,  and  learning  and  practising 
die  Veda.  Tranquillity,  and  learning  and  practising 
the  Veda.  The  fires  (to  be  consecrated),  and  learning 
and  practising  the  Veda.  The  Agnihotra  sacrifice, 
and  learning  and  practising  the  Veda.  Guests  (to 
be  entertained),  and  learning  and  practising  the  Veda. 
Man's  duty,  and  learning  and  practising  the  Veda. 
Children,  and  learning  and  practising  the  Veda. 

{1-6)  Marriage,  and  learning  and  practising  the 
Veda.  Children's  children,  and  learning  and  prac- 
tising the  Veda. 

Satyavaias  RAthitara  thinks  that  the  true  only 
is  necessarj'.  Taponitya  Pauraiish^i  thinks  that 
penance  only  is  necessary.  Nika  Maudgalya  thinks 
that  learning  and  practising  the  Veda  only  are  neces- 
sary,— for  that  is  penance,  that  is  penance. 


Tenth  Akuvaka. 
I.  '  I  am  he  who  shakes  the  tree  (i.e,  the  tree  of 
the  world,  which  hrts  to  be  cut  down  by  knowledge). 
2.  My  glory  ishke  the  top  of  a  mountain.  3.  I,  whose 
pure  light  (of  knowledge)  has  risen  high,  am  that 
which  is  truly  immortal,  as  it  resides  in  the  sun. 

'  This  chapter  is  meant  to  show  that  knowledge  alone,  (hough 
it  secures  the  highest  object,  is  not  sufficient  by  itself,  but  must  be 
preceded  by  works.  The  learnirg  of  the  Veda  by  heart  and  the 
practising  of  it  so  as  cot  to  forget  it  again,  these  two  muat  always 
have  been  previously  pcrfonned. 
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4,  I  am  the  brightest  treasure.  5.  I  am  wise,  im- 
mortal, imperishable  V  6.  This  is  the  teaching  of 
the  Veda,  by  the  poet  Triyanku. 


Eleventh  AnuvAka. 

1.  After  having  taught  the  Veda,  the  teacher  in- 
structs the  pupil :  *  Say  what  is  true !  Do  thy  duty ! 
Do  not  neglect  the  study  of  the  Veda  I  After 
having  brought  to  thy  teacher  his  proper  reward, 
do  not  cut  off  the  line  of  children !  Do  not  swerve 
from  the  truth !  Do  not  swerve  from  duty!  Do  not 
neglect  what  is  useful  1  Do  not  neglect  greatness! 
Do  not  neglect  the  learning  and  teaching  of  the 
Veda  I 

2.  '  Do  not  neglect  the  (sacrificial)  works  due  to  the 
Gods  and  Fathers !  Let  thy  mother  be  to  thee  like 
unto  a  god !  Let  thy  father  be  to  thee  like  unto  a 
god !  Let  thy  teacher  be  to  thee  like  unto  a  god  I 
Let  thy  guest  be  to  thee  like  unto  a  god! 
Whatever  actions  are  blameless,  those  should  be 
regarded,  not  others.  Whatever  good  works  have 
been  performed  by  us,  those  should  be  observed  by 
thee, — 

3.  *  Not  others.  And  there  are  some  Brdhma/^s 
better  than  we.  They  should  be  comforted  by  thee  by 
giving  them  a  seat.  Whatever  is  given  should  be 
given  with  faith,  not  without  faith, — with  joy,  with 
modesty,  with  fear,  with  kindness.     If  there  should 

^  This  verse  has  been  translated  as  the  commentator  wishes  it 
to  be  understood,  in  praise  of  that  knowledge  of  Self  which  is  only 
to  be  obtained  after  all  other  duties,  and,  more  particularly,  the 
study  of  the  Veda,  have  been  performed.  The  text  is  probably 
corrupt,  and  the  interpretation  fancifuL 
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be  any  doubt  in  thy  mind  with  regard  tp  any  sacred 
act  or  with  regard  to  conduct, — 

4.  *  In  that  case  conduct  thyself  as  Br&hma^^as  who 
possess  good  judgment  conduct  themselves  therein, 
whether  they  be  appointed  or  not  \  as  long  as  they 
are  not  too  severe,  but  devoted  to  duty.  And  with 
regard  to  things  that  have  been  spoken  against, 
as  Brihma^^s  who  possess  good  judgment  conduct 
themselves  therein,  whether  they  be  appointed  or 
not,  as  long  as  they  are  not  too  severe,  but  devoted 
to  duty, 

(1-7)  Thus  conduct  thyself.  'This  is  the  rule. 
This  is  the  teaching.  This  is  the  true  purport 
(Upanishad)  of  the  Veda.  This  is  the  command. 
Thus  should  you  observe.  Thus  should  this  be 
observed.' 

Twelfth  AnuvAka. 

I.  May  Mitra  be  propitious  to  us,  and  Varu;«a, 
Aryaman  also,  Indra,  Br/haspati,  and  the  wide- 
striding  Vishwu!  Adoration  to  Brahman  I  Adora- 
tion to  thee,  O  Viyu !  Thou  indeed  art  the  visible 
Brahman.  I  proclaimed  thee  alone  as  the  visible 
Brahman. 

(1-5)  I  proclaimed  the  right  I  proclaimed  the 
true.  It  protected  me.  It  protected  the  teacher. 
Yes,  it  protected  me,  it  protected  the  teacher.  Om ! 
Peace!  peace!  peace! 


^  Aparaprayukti  iti  svatantrS^.  For  other  renderings,  see  Weber, 
Ind.  Stud.  II,  p.  216. 
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SECOND  VALLl, 
Or,  the  Chapter  on  Ananda  (buss). 

HarU,  Om!  May  it  (the  Brahman)  protect  us 
both  (teacher  and  pupil)!  May  it  enjoy  us  both! 
May  we  acquire  strength  together !  May  our  know- 
ledge become  bright!  May  we  never  quarrel  1  Peace! 
peace!  peace ^' 

First  Anuvaka, 

He  who  knows  the  Brahman  attains  the  highest 
(Brahman).  On  this  the  following  verse  is  recorded : 

*  He  who  knows  Brahman,  which  is  (i.  e.  cause, 
not  effect),  which  is  conscious,  which  is  without 
end,  as  hidden  in  the  depth  (of  the  heart),  in  the 
highest  ether,  he  enjoys  all  blessings,  at  one  with 
the  omniscient  Brahman.' 

From  that  Self  ^  (Brahman)  sprang  ether  (ildUa, 
that  through  which  we  hear);  from  ether  air  (that 
through  which  we  hear  and  feel);  from  air  fire  (that 
through  which  we  hear,  feel,  and  see);  from  fire  water 
(that  through  which  we  hear,  feel,  see,  and  taste); 
from  water  earth  (that  through  which  we  hear,  feel, 
see,  taste,  and  smell).  From  earth  herbs,  from  herbs 
food,  from  food  seed^  from  seed  man.  Man  thus 
consists  of  the  essence  of  food.     This  is  his  head. 


^  Not  counted  here  as  an  Anuv&ka.  The  other  Anuvakas  are 
divided  into  a  number  of  small  sentences. 

•  Compare  with  this  snsh/ikrama,  JT^ind.  Up.  Vl,  2 ;  Ait.  Ar. 
11,4,1. 
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this  his  right  arm,  this  his  left  arm,  this  his  trunk 
.tman),  this  the  seat  (the  support)'. 
On  this  there  is  also  the  following  ,51oka  : 

Second  Anuvaka. 

'From  food'  are  produced  all  creatures  which 
dwell  on  earth.  Then  they  live  by  food,  and  in  the 
end  they  return  to  food.  For  food  is  the  oldest  of 
all  beings,  and  therefore  it  is  called  panacea  (sar- 
vaushadha,  i.  e.  consisting  of  all  herbs,  or  quieting 
the  heat  of  the  body  of  all  beings).' 

They  who  worship  food  as  Brahman  ^  obtain  all 
food.  For  food  is  the  oldest  of  all  beings,  and 
therefore  it  is  called  panacea.  From  food  all  crea- 
tures are  produced  ;  by  food,  when  born,  they  grow. 
Because  it  is  fed  on,  or  because  it  feeds  on  beings, 
therefore  it  is  called  food  (anna). 

Different  from  this,  which  consists  of  the  essence 
of  food,  is  the  other,  the  inner  Self,  which  consists 
of  breath.  The  former  is  filled  by  this.  It  also 
has  the  shape  of  man.  Like  the  human  shape 
of  the  former  is  the  human  shape  of  the  latter. 
Pr&«a  (up-breathing)  is  its  head.  VySna  (back- 
breathing)  is  its  right  arm.  Ap&na  (down-breathing) 
is  its  left  arm.  Ether  is  its  trunk.  The  earth 
the  seat  (the  support). 

On  this  there  is  also  the  following  5"loka  : 

'  The  t«tt  has  '  the  tail,  which  is  bis  suppiorl.'  But  pratisfaMt 
seems  to  have  been  added,  the  AnuvSka  ending  originally  with 
puAiha,  which  is  explained  by  nSbher  adhastSd  yad  angsin.  In  the 
Persian  transiaiion  the  different  -members  are  taken  for  members 
of  a  bird,  which  is  not  unlikely. 

'  Anna  is  sometimes  used  in  the  more  general  sense  of  matter. 

'  Worship  consisting  in  the  knowledge  ilial  they  are  born  of 
food,  live  by  food,  and  end  in  food,  which  food  is  Brahman. 
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Third  AnuvAka. 

*The  Devas  breathe  after  breath  (pri«a),  so  do 
men  and  cattle.  Breath  is  the  life  of  beings,  there- 
fore it  is  called  sarvijmsha  (all-enlivening)/ 

They  who  worship  breath  as  Brahman,  obtain 
the  full  life.  For  breath  is  the  life  of  all  beings,  and 
therefore  it  is  called  sarviyusha.  The  embodied 
Self  of  this  (consisting  of  breath)  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  former  (consisting  of  food). 

Different  from  this,  which  consists  of  breath,  is  the 
other,  the  inner  Self,  which  consists  of  mind.  The 
former  is  filled  by  this.  It  also  has  the  shape  of 
man.  Like  the  human  shape  of  the  former  is  the 
human  shape  of  the  latter.  Ya^s  is  its  head.  Rik 
is  its  right  arm.  Siman  is  its  left  arm.  The  doctrine 
(4de^,  i.  e.  the  Brdhma;^a)  is  its  trunk.  The  Athar- 
vingiras  (Atharva-hymns)  the  seat  (the  support). 

On  this  there  is  also  the  following  61oka : 

Fourth  ANUVAKA^ 

'  He  who  knows  the  bliss  of  that  Brahman,  from 
whence  all  speech,  with  the  mind,  turns  away  unable 
to  reach  it.  he  never  fears/  The  embodied  Self  of 
this  (consisting  of  mind)  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
former  (consisting  of  breath). 

Different  from  this,  which  consists  of  mind,  is  the 
other,  the  inner  Self,  which  consists  of  understanding. 
The  former  is  filled  by  this.  It  also  has  the  shape 
of  man.  Like  the  human  shape  of  the  former  is  the 
human  shape  of  the  latter.  Faith  is  its  head.  What 
is  right  is  its  right  arm.    What  is  true  is  its  left  arm. 

»  Cf.  II,  9. 
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Absorption  (yoga)  is  its  .trunk.   The  great  (intellect?) 
is  the  seat  (the  support). 

On  this  there  is  also  the  following  .Sloka : 

Fifth  Anuvaka. 

*  Understanding  performs  the  sacrifice,  it  performs 
all  sacred  acts.  All  Devas  worship  understanding 
as  Brahman,  as  the  oldest.  If  a  man  knows 
understanding  as  Brahman,  and  if  he  does  not 
swerve  from  it,  he  leaves  all  evils  behind  in  the 
body,  and  attains  all  his  wishes.'  The  embodied  Self 
of  this  (consisting  of  understanding)  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  former  (consisting  of  mind). 

Different  from  this,  which  consists  of  understand- 
ing, is  the  other  inner  Self,  which  consists  of  bliss. 
The  former  is  filled  by  this.  It  also  has  the  shape 
of  man.  Like  the  human  shape  of  the  former  is  the 
human  shape  of  the  latter.  Joy  is  its  head.  Satisfac- 
tion its  right  arm.  Great  satisfaction  is  its  left  arm. 
Bliss  is  its  trunk.  Brahman  is  the  seat  (the  support). 

On  this  there  is  also  the  following  Sloka, : 

Sixth  AnuvAka. 

*  He  who  knows  the  Brahman  as  non-existing, 
becomes  himself  non-existing.  He  who  knows  the 
Brahman  as  existing,  him  we  know  himself  as  exist- 
ing.' The  embodied  Self  of  this  (bliss)  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  former  (understanding). 

Thereupon  follow  the  questions  of  the  pupil  : 

*  Does  any  one  who  knows  not,  after  he  has  departed 
this  life,  ever  go  to  that  world  ?  Or  does  he  who 
knows,  after  he  has  departed,  go  to  that  world^?' 

^  As  he  who  knows  and  he  who  knows  not,  are  both  sprung 
from  Brahman,  the  question  is  supposed  to  be  asked  by  the  pupil, 
whether  botn  will  equal)/  attain  Brahman. 
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The  answer  is :  He  wished,  may  I  be  manyS 
may  I  grow  forth.  He  brooded  over  himself  (like 
a  man  performing  penance).  After  he  had  thus 
brooded,  he  sent  forth  (created)  all,  whatever  there 
is.  Having  sent  forth,  he  entered  into  it  Having 
entered  it,  he  became  sat  (what  is  manifest)  and 
tyat  (what  is  not  manifest),  defined  and  undefined, 
supported  and  not  supported,  (endowed  with)  know- 
ledge and  without  knowledge  (as  stones),  real  and 
Unreal^.  The  Sattya  (true)  became  all  this  what- 
soever, and  therefore  the  wise  call  it  (the  Brahman) 
Sat-tya  (the  true). 

On  this  there  is  also  this  .Sloka : 


Seventh  AnuvAka. 

*In  the  beginning  this  waS  non-existent  (not  yet 
defined  by  form  and  name).  From  it  was  born  what 
exists.  That  made  itself  its  Self,  therefore  it  is 
called  the  Self-made  ^'  That  which  is  Self-made  i^ 
a  flavour*  (can  be  tasted),  for  only  after  perceiving  a 
flavour  can  any  one  perceive  pleasure.  Who  could 
breathe,  who  could  breathe  forth,  if  that  bliss  (Brah- 

^  In  the  ir>i&ndogya-upanisbad  VI,  2,  i,  where  a  similar  account 
of  the  creation  is  given,  the  subject  is  spoken  of  as  tad,  neuter.  It 
is  said  there :  *In  the  beginning  there  was  that  only  which  is,  one 
only,  without  a  second.  It  willed,  may  I  be  many,'  &c.  (Cf.  Bnh. 
At.  Up.  vol.  ii,  p.  52.) 

'  What  appears  as  real  and  unreal  to  the  senses,  not  the  really 
real  and  unreal. 

•  Cf.  Ait.  Up.  I,  2,  3. 

^  As  flavour  is  the  cause  of  pleasure,  so  Brahman  is  the  cause 
of  aU  things.  The  wise  taste  the  flavour  of  existence,  and  know 
that  it  proceeds  from  Brahman,  the  Self-made.  See  Kaushltaki- 
upanishad  I,  5 ;  Sacred  Books,  vol.  i,  p.  277. 
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man)  existed  not  in  the  ether  (in  the  heart)  ?  For 
he  alone  causes  blessedness. 

When  he  finds  freedom  from  fear  and  rest  in  that 
which  is  invisible,  incorporeal,  undefined,  unsup- 
ported, then  he  has  obtained  the  fearless.  For  if 
he  makes  but  the  smallest  distinction  in  it,  there 
is  fear  for  him^  But  that  fear  exists  only  for 
one  who  thinks  himself  wise*,  (not  for  the  true 
sage.) 

On  this  there  is  also  this  iSloka : 


Eighth  Anuvaka, 

(i)  *  From  terror  of  it  (Brahman)  the  wind  blows, 
from  terror  the  sun  rises;  from  terror  of  it  Agni 
and  Indra,  yea  Death  runs  as  the  fifth  V 

Now  this  is  an  examination  of  (what  is  meant  by) 
Bliss  (inanda) : 

Let  there  be  a  noble  young  man,  who  is  well 
read  (in  the  Veda),  very  swift,  firm,  and  strong,  and 
let  the  whole  world  be  full  of  wealth  for  him,  that  is 
one  measure  of  human  bliss. 

One  hundred  times  that  human  bliss  (2)  is  one 
measure  of  the  bliss  of  human  Gandharvas  (genii), 


'  Fear  arises  only  from  what  is  not  ourselves.  Therefore,  as 
soon  as  there  is  even  the  smallest  distinction  made  between  our  Self 
and  the  real  Self,  there  is  a  possibility  of  fear.  The  explanation 
ud=api,  aram=alpam  is  very  doubtful,  but  recognised  in  the 
schools.  It  could  hardly  be  a  proverbial  expression, '  if  he  makes 
another  stomach*  meaning  as  much  as,'if  be  adnlits  another  person.' 
According  to  the  commentator,  we  should  translate, '  for  one  who 
knows  (a  difference),  and  does  not  know  the  oneness.' 

'  I  read  manvinasya,  the  commentator  amanv&nasya. 

»  YiaJh.  Up.  VI,  3. 
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and  likewise  of  a  great  sage  (learned  in  the  Vedas) 
who  is  free  from  desires. 

One  hundred  times  that  bliss  of  human  Gan- 
dharvas  is  one  measure  of  the  bliss  of  divine 
Gandharvas  (genii),  and  likewise  of  a  great  sage 
who  is  free  from  desires. 

One  hundred  times  that  bliss  of  divine  Gandharvas 
is  one  measure  of  the  bliss  of  the  Fathers,  enjoying 
their  long  estate,  and  likewise  of  a  great  sage  who  is 
free  from  desires. 

One  hundred  times  that  bliss  of  the  Fathers  is 
one  measure  of  the  bliss  of  the  Devas,  born  in  the 
AfAna  heaven  (through  the  merit  of  their  lawful 
works),  (3)  and  likewise  of  a  great  sage  who  is  free 
from  desires. 

One  hundred  times  that  bliss  of  the  Devas  born 
in  the  A^na  heaven  is  one  measure  of  the  bliss  of 
the  sacrificial  Devas,  who  go  to  the  Devas  by  means 
of  their  Vaidik  sacrifices,  and  likewise  of  a  great 
sage  who  is  free  from  desires. 

One  hundred  times  that  bliss  of  the  sacrificial 
Devas  is  one  measure  of  the  bliss  of  the  (thirty-three) 
Devas,  and  likewise  of  a  great  sage  who  is  free  from 
desires. 

One  hundred  times  that  bliss  of  the  (thirty-three) 
Devas  is  one  measure  of  the  bliss  of  Indra,  (4)  and 
likewise  of  a  great  sage  who  is  free  from  desires. 

One  hundred  times  that  bliss  of  Indra  is  one 
measure  of  the  bliss  of  BnTiaspati,  and  likewise  of 
a  great  sage  who  is  free  from  desires. 

One  hundred  times  that  bliss  of  Br^Tiaspati  is  one 
measure  of  the  bliss  of  Pra^pati,  and  likewise  of 
a  great  sage  who  is  free  from  desires. 

One  hundred  times  that  bliss  of  Pra^pati  is  one 
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measure  of  the  bliss  of  Brahman,  and  likewise  of 
a  great  sage  who  is  free  from  desires, 

(5)  He^  who  is  this  (Brahman)  in  man,  and  he  who 
is  that  (Brahman)  in  the  sun,  both  are  one  ^ 

>  Cf.  Ill,  10,  4. 

'  In  giving  the  various  degrees  of  happiness,  the  author  of  the 
Upanishad  gives  us  at  the  same  time  the  various  classes  of  human 
and  divine  beings  which  we  must  suppose  were  recognised  in  his 
time.  We  have  Men,  human  Gandharvas,  divine  Gandharvas, 
Fathers  (pitarax  ^iralokalokd^),  bom  Gods  (%ins^&  devft^),  Gods 
by  merit  (karmadevsU),  Gods,  Indra,  Bnliaspati,  Pn^pati,  Brah- 
man. Such  a  list  would  seem  to  be  the  invention  of  an  individual 
rather  than  the  result  of  an  old  tradition,  if  it  did  not  occur  in  a  very 
similar  form  in  the  tSatapatha-br&hma/ia,  Midhyandina-x&kh&  XIV, 
7, 1,31,  KSifva-xdkh&(Bri'h.  Ar.Up.  IV,  3,32).  Here,  too, the  highest 
measure  of  happiness  is  ascribed  to  the  Brahmaloka,  and  other 
beings  are  supposed  to  share  a  certain  measure  only  of  its  supreme 
happiness.  The  scale  begins  in  the  M&dhyandina-xdkhS  with  men, 
who  are  followed  by  the  Fathers  (pitaro  ^talokS^),  the  Gods  by 
merit  (karmadevS^),  the  Gods  by  birth  (^nadev&^,  with  whom 
the  iSrotriya  is  joined),  the  world  of  Gods,  the  world  of  Gandharvas, 
the  world  of  Pra^pati,  the  world  of  Brahman.  In  the  Brihad- 
fira^aka-upanishad  we  have  Men,  Fathers,  Gandharvas,  Gods  by 
merit,  Gods  by  birth,  Pra^^pati,  and  Brahman.  If  we  place  the 
three  lists  side  by  side,  we  find — 
TAITTIRtYA-UPAN.   ^ATAPATHA-BRAH.    BlJTHADlRAi^r.-UPAN. 


Men 

Men 

Men 

Human  Gandharvas 
(and  5rotriya) 

Divine  Gandharvas 

Fathers  (^iraloka) 

Fathers  (^taloka) 

Fathers  (^taloka) 
Gandharvas 

Gods  by  birth 

Gods  by  merit 

Gods  by  merit 

Gods  by  merit 
Gods 

Gods  by  birth 
(and  i'rotriya) 

Gods 

Gods  by  birth 
(and  irotriya) 

Indra 

Gandharvas 

— 

Bnliaspati 

Pra^^pati 

Brahman 

Pra^pati 
Brahman 

Pra^pati 
Brahman. 

I 


The  commentators  do  not  help  us  much.   <S'ahkara  on  the  Taitti- 
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He  who  knows  this,  when  he  has  departed  this 
world,  reaches  and  comprehends  the  Self  which  con- 
sists of  food,  the  Self  which  consists  of  breath,  the 
Self  which  consists  of  mind,  the  Self  which  consists 
of  understanding,  the  Self  which  consists  of  bliss. 

On  this  there  is  also  this  61oka  : 

riyaka-upanishad  explains  the  human  GanJharvas  as  men  who 
have  become  Gandharvas,  a  kind  of  fairies ;  divine  Gandharvas,  as 
Gandharvas  by  binh.  The  Fathers  or  Manes  are  called  A^iraloka, 
because  they  remain  long,  though  not  Tor  ever,  in  iheir  world.  The 
S^na^  Gods  are  explained  as  born  in  the  world  of  the  Devas 
through  their  good  works  (smlrta),  while  the  Karmadcvas  arc  ex- 
plained as  born  there  through  their  sacred  works  (vaidika).  The 
Gods  are  the  ihirty-ihree,  whose  lord  is  Indra,  and  whose  teacher 
Brihaspati.  Pra^Spati  is  Vir.V.  Brahman  Hiranyagarbha.  Dvive- 
daganga,  in  his  commentary  on  the  ■S'atapatha-hrAhma'ia,  explains 
the  Fathers  as  those  who,  proceeding  on  the  Southern  path,  have 
conquered  their  world,  more  particuJarSy  by  having  themselves 
offered  in  their  life  sacrifices  to  their  Fathers.  The  Karmadevas, 
according  to  him,  are  those  who  have  become  Devas  by  sacred 
works  (rrauta),  the  A^Snadevas  those  who  were  gods  before  there 
were  men.  The  Gods  are  Indra  and  the  rest,  while  the  Gandharvas 
are  not  explained.  Pra^'apati  is  VirS^,  Brahman  is  Hiranyagarbha. 
Lastly,  6'ahkara,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Brrtiadtewyaka- 
upanishad,  gives  nearly  the  same  explanation  as  before ;  only  that 
he  makes  S^^adevSA  still  clearer,  by  explaining  them  as  goda 
S^^aiaA,  i.  e.  utpatlila^,  from  their  birth. 

The  arrangement  of  these  beings  and  their  worlds,  one  rising 
above  the  other,  reminds  iis  of  the  cosmography  of  the  Buddhists, 
but  the  elements,  though  in  a  less  systematic  form,  existed  evidently 
before.  Thus  we  find  in  the  so-called  Gargi-brShmana  (5atapaiha- 
brAhma«a  XIV,  6,  6,  i )  the  following  succession ;  Water,  air,  ether", 
the  worlds  of  ihe  sky"",  heaven,  sun,  moon,  stars,  gods,  Gandharvas^, 
Profapati,  Brahman.  In  the  Kaushltaki-upanishad  I.  3  (Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,  vol.  i,  p.  175)  there  is  another  series,  the  worlds 
ofAjrni.VayUjVaruwa,  Indra.  Pra^Spati,  and  Brahman.  See  Weber, 
Ind.  Siud.  II,  p.  214. 

•  DttfX  in  KlHVB-ilkha. 

*  Between  sky  oud  iim,  the  Kisra-iililil  places  the  Cuidli.irvaioka  (Bnli.  At. 
Vp.  111.  6,1,  p.  609). 

■  Initead  or  CUndharvii,  tbu  Brifa.  Ar.  Up,  plices  ludn. 
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Ninth  Anuvaka^ 

*  He  who  knows  the  bliss  of  that  Brahman,  from 
whence  all  speech,  with  the  mind,  turns  away  unable 
to  reach  it,  he  fears  nothing  ^' 

He  does  not  distress  himself  with  the  thought, 
Why  did  I  not  do  what  is  good  ?  Why  did  I  do 
what  is  bad  ?  He  who  thus  knows  these  two  (good 
and  bad),  frees  himself.  He  who  knows  both,  frees 
himself  ^     This  is  the  Upanishad*. 

i_  _ii  I  iBii^^  ^^  Mil  ■■  ^  ■  ■  ■    ja  .1  _^ 

^  cr.  II,  4. 

^  Even  if  there  is  no  fear  from  anything  else,  after  the  knowledge 
of  Self  and  Brahman  has  been  obtained,  it  might  be  thought  that 
fear  might  still  arise  from  the  commission  of  evil  deeds,  and  the 
omission  of  good  works.  Therefore  the  next  paragraphs  have  been 
added. 

'  The  construction  of  these  two  sentences  is  not  clear  to  me. 

*  Here  follows  the  Anukrama/;i,  and  in  some  MSS.  the  same 
invocation  with  which  the  next  Vallt  begins. 
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THIRD  VALLl, 
Or,  the  Chapter  of  Bni^iGU. 

Har£4,  Om!  May  it  (the  Brahman)  protect  us 
bothl  May  it  enjoy  us  both !  Maywe  acquire  strength 
together !  May  our  knowledge  become  bright  1  May 
we  never  quarrel !   Peace  I  peace  I  peace  ^  I 

First  AnuvAka. 

Bhngu  VArum  went  to  his  father  Varu«a,  saying : 
*  Sir,  teach  me  Brahman/  He  told  him  this,  viz. 
Food,  breath,  the  eye,  the  ear,  mind,  speech. 

Then  he  said  again  to  him :  '  That  from  whence 
these  beings  are  born,  that  by  which,  when  bom, 
they  live,  that  into  which  they  enter  at  their  death, 
try  to  know  that.     That  is  Brahman.' 

He  performed  penance.  Having  performed 
penance — 

Second  Anuvaka.    , 

He  perceived  that  food  is  Brahman,  for  from  food 
these  beings  are  produced ;  by  food,  when  bom,  they 
I    live ;  and  into  food  they  enter  at  their  death. 

Having  perceived  this,  he  went  again  to  his  father 
Vam«a,  saying :  '  Sir,  teach  me  Brahman.'  He  said 
to  him:  'Try  to  know  Brahman  by  penance,  for 
penance  is  (the  means  of  knowing)  Brahman.' 

He  performed  penance.  Having  performed 
penance — 

'  The  same  paragraph,  as  before  (II,  i),  occurs  at  the  end  of  the 
KaMa-upanishad,  and  elsewhere. 
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Third  AnuvAka. 

He  perceived  that  breath  ^  is  Brahman,  for  from 
breath  these  beings  are  bom ;  by  breath,  when  born, 
they  live ;  into  breath  they  enter  at  their  death. 

Having  perceived  this,  he  went  again  to  his  father 
Varu«a,  saying :  *  Sir,  teach  me  Brahman.'  He  said 
to  him :  *  Try  to  know  Brahman  by  penance,  for 
penance  is  (the  means  of  knowing)  Brahman.' 

He  performed  penance.  Having  performed 
penance — 

Fourth  AnuvAka. 

He  perceived  that  mind  (manas)  is  Brahman,  for 
from  mind  these  beings  are  born ;  by  mind,  when 
born,  they  live ;  into  mind  they  enter  at  their  death. 

Having  perceived  this,  he  went  again  to  his  father 
Varu«a,  saying :  '  Sir,  teach  me  Brahman.'  He  said 
to  him :  *  Try  to  know  Brahman  by  penance,  for 
penance  is  (the  means  of  knowing)  Brahman.' 

He  performed  penance.  Having  performed 
penance — 

Fifth  AnuvAka. 

He  perceived  that  understanding  (vif«dna)  was 
Brahman,  for  from  understanding  these  beings  are 
bom ;  by  understanding,  when  bom,  they  live ;  into 
understanding  they  enter  at  their  death. 

Having  perceived  this,  he  went  again  to  his  father 
Vam;»,  saying :  'Sir, teach  me  Brahman.'  He  said 
to  him:  'Try  to  know  Brahman  by  penance,  for 
penance  is  (the  means  of  knowing)  Brahman.' 

*  Or  life;  sec  Brib.  Ar.  Up.  IV,  i,  3. 
[15]  F 
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He  performed  penance.  Having  performed 
penance — 

Sixth  AnuvAka. 

O-        He  perceived  that  bliss  is  Brahman,  for  from  bliss 
these  beings  are  bom ;   by  bliss,  when  born,  they 
I   live ;  into  bliss  they  enter  at  their  death. 

This  is  the  knowledge  of  Bhr/gu  and  Varu«a\ 
exalted  in  the  highest  heaven  (in  the  heart).  He 
who  knows  this  becomes  exalted,  becomes  rich  in 
food,  and  able  to  eat  food  (healthy),  becomes  great 
by  offspring,  cattle,  and  the  splendour  of  his  know- 
ledge (of  Brahman),  great  by  fame. 

Seventh  Anuvaka. 

Let  him  never  abuse  food,  that  is  the  rule. 

Breath  is  food^  the  body  eats  the  food.  The 
body  rests  on  breath,  breath  rests  on  the  body.  This 
is  the  food  resting  on  food.  He  who  knows  this 
food  resting  on  food^,  rests  exalted,  becomes  rich 
in  food,  and  able  to  eat  food  (healthy),  becomes 
great  by  offspring,  cattle,  and  the  splendour  of  his 
knowledge  (of  Brahman),  great  by  fame. 


Eighth  Anuvaka. 

j  Let  him  never  shun  food,  that  is  the  rule.  Water 
is  food,  the  light  eats  the  food.  The  light  rests  on 
water,  water  rests  on  light.    This  is  the  food  resting 


N 


*  Taught  by  Vaniiia,  learnt  by  Bhngu  Vinwi. 

'  Because,  like  food,  it  is  inside  the  body. 

'  The  interdependence  of  food  and  breath.  The  object  of  this 
discussion  is  to  show  (see  Ankara's  commentary,  p.  135)  that  the 
world  owes  its  origin  to  there  being  an  enjoyer  (subject)  and  what  is 
enjoyed  (object),  but  that  this  distinction  does  not  exist  in  the  Self. 
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on  food  ^  He  who  knows  this  food  resting  on  food, 
rests  exalted,  becomes  rich  in  food,  and  able  to  eat 
food  (healthy),  becomes  great  by  offspring,  cattle,  and 
the  splendour  of  his  knowledge  (of  Brahman),  great 
by  fame. 

Ninth  AnuvAka. 

Let  him  acquire  much  food,  that  is  the  rule.  Earth 
is  food,  the  ether  eats  the  food.  The  ether  rests 
on  the  earth,  the  earth  rests  on  the  ether.  This  is 
the  food  resting  on  food.  He  who  knows  this  food 
resting  on  food,  rests  exalted,  becomes  rich  in  food, 
and  able  to  eat  food  (healthy),  becomes  great  by 
offspring,  cattle,  and  the  splendour  of  his  knowledge 
(of  Brahman),  great  by  fame. 

Tenth  AnuvAka. 

1.  Let  him  never  turn  away  (a  stranger)  from  hfs 
house,  that  is  the  rule.  Therefore  a  man  should 
by  all  means  acquire  much  food,  for  (good)  people 
say  (to  the  stranger) :  *  There  is  food  ready  for  him.' 
If  he  gives  food  amply,  food  is  given  to  him  amply. 
If  he  gives  food  fairly,  food  is  given  to  him  fairly. 
If  he  gives  food  meanly,  food  is  given  to  him 
meanly. 

2.  He  who  knows  this,  (recognises  and  worships 
Brahman  ^)  as  possession  in  speech,  as  acquisition 
and  possession  in  up-breathing  (pr4»a)  and  down- 
breathing  (apdna) ;  as  action  in  the  hands ;  as  walking 
in  the  feet ;  as  voiding  in  the  anus.  These  are  the 
human  recognitions  (of  Brahman  as  manifested  in 
human  actions).     Next  follow  the  recognitions .  (of 

^  The  interdependence  of  water  and  light. 
'  Brahma;»a  up&sanaprak&ra^. 

F  2 
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Brahman)  with  reference  to  the  Devas,  viz.  as  satis* 
faction  in  rain ;  as  power  in  lightning ; 

3.  As  glory  in  cattle;  as  light  in  the  stars;  as 
procreation,  immortality,  and  bliss  in  the  member ; 
as  everything  in  the  ether.  Let  him  worship  that 
(Brahman)  as  support,  and  he  becomes  supported. 
Let  him  worship  that  (Brahman)  as  greatness  (maha^), 
and  he  becomes  great.  Let  him  worship  that  (Brah- 
man) as  mind,  and  he  becomes  endowed  with  mind. 

4.  Let  him  worship  that  (Brahman)  as  adoration, 
and  all  desires  fall  down  before  him  in  adoration. 
Let  him  worship  that  (Brahman)  as  Brahman,  and 
he  will  become  possessed  of  Brahman.  Let  him 
worship  this  as  the  absorption  of  the  gods  ^  in  Brah- 
man, and  the  enemies  who  hate  him  will  die  all 
around  him,  all  around  him  will  die  the  foes  whom 
he  does  not  love. 

)        He'  who  is  this  (Brahman)  in  man,  and  he  who  is 
that  (Brahman)  in  the  sun,  both  are  one. 

5.  He  who  knows  this,  when  he  has  departed  this 
world,  after  reaching  and  comprehending  the  Self 
which  consists  of  food,  the  Self  which  consists  of 
breath,  the  Self  which  consists  of  mind,  the  Self 
which  consists  of  understanding,  the  Self  which  con- 
sists of  bliss,  enters  and  takes  possession  of  these 
worlds,  and  having  as  much  food  as  he  likes,  and 
assuming  as  many  forms  as  he  likes,  he  sits  down 
singing  this  SAman  (of  Brahman) :  *  Hdvu,  hdvu, 
hdvu! 

^  Cf.  Kaush.  Up.  II,  I  a.  Here  the  absorption  of  the  gods  of  fire, 
sun,  moon,  and  lightning  in  the  god  of  the  air  (vftyu)  is  described. 
Ankara  adds  the  god  of  rain,  and  shows  that  air  is  identical  with 
ether. 

•  Cf.  II,  8. 
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6.  *  I  am  food  (object),  I  am  food,  I  am  food !  I  am 
the  eater  of  food  (subject),  I  am  the  eater  of  food, 
I  am  the  eater  of  food !  I  am  the  poet  (who  joins 
the  two  together),  I  am  the  poet,  I  am  the  poet! 
I  am  the  first-bom  of  the  Right  (Wta).  Before  the 
Devas  I  was  in  the  centre  of  all  that  is  immortal. 
He  who  gives  me  away,  he  alone  preserves  me:  him 
who  eats  food,  I  eat  as  food. 

*I  overcome  the  whole  world,  I,  endowed  with 
golden  light  \  He  who  knows  this,  (attains  all  this).' 
This  is  the  Upanishad*. 

^  If  we  read  suvarna^oti^.  The  commentator  reads  suvar  na 
^oti^,  i.  e.  the  light  is  like  the  sun. 

'  After  the  Anukramant  follows  the  same  invocation  as  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  Valli,  *  May  it  protect  us  both,*  &c. 
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UPANISHAD. 


FIRST    ADHYAYA^ 
First  BrAhmaj^a. 

I.  Verily*  the  dawn  is  the  head  of  the  horse  which 
is  fit  for  sacrifice,  the  sun  its  eye,  the  wind  its  breath, 
the  mouth  the  Vai^vdnara*  fire,  the  year  the  body 
of  the  sacrificial  horse.  Heaven  is  the  back,  the  sky 
the  belly,  the  earth  the  chest*,  the  quarters  the  two 
sides,  the  intermediate  quarters  the  ribs,  the  members 
the  seasons,  the  joints  the  months  and  half-months, 
the  feet  days  and  nights,  the  bones  the  stars,  the 

^  It  is  the  third  Adhyiya  of  the  Araiiyaka,  but  the  first  of  the 
Upanishad. 

'  This  Br&hma^ia  is  found  in  the  Midhyandina  text  of  the  ^ata- 
patha,  ed.  Weber,  X,  6,  4.  Its  object  is  there  explained  by  the 
commentary  to  be  the  meditative  worship  of  Vir^,  as  represented 
metaphorically  in  the  members  of  the  horse.  Siya^a  dispenses  with 
its  explanation,  because,  as  part  of  the  Brihad&rairyaka-upanishad, 
according  to  the  K^va-^khi,  it  had  been  enlarged  on  by  the 
Vdrttikak&ra  and  explained. 

'  Agni  or  fire,  as  pervading  everything,  as  universally  present 
in  nature. 

*  P^sya  is  doubtful.  The  commentator  suggests  p&d-asya,  the 
place  of  the  feet,  i.  e.  the  hoof  The  Greek  Pegasos,  or  wnroi  mryoi, 
throws  no  light  on  the  word.  The  meaning  of  hoof  would  hardly 
be  appropriate  here,  and  I  prefer  chest  on  account  of  uras  in 
I,  2,  3.  Deussen  (Veddnta,  p.  8)  translates,  die  Erde  seiner  Fttsse 
Schemel ;  but  we  want  some  part  of  the  horse. 
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flesh  the  clouds.  The  half-digested  food  is  the  sand, 
the  rivers  the  bowels  \  the  liver  and  the  lungs*  the 
mountains,  the  hairs  the  herbs  and  trees.  As  the 
sun  rises,  it  is  the  forepart,  as  it  sets,  the  hindpart  of 
the  horse.  When  the  horse  shakes  itself^  then  it 
lightens ;  when  it  kicks,  it  thunders ;  when  it  makes 
water,  it  rains ;  voice  *  is  its  voice. 

2.  Verily  Day  arose  after  the  horse  as  the  (golden) 
vessel*,  called  Mahiman  (greatness),  which  (at  the 
sacrifice)  is  placed  before  the  horse.  Its  place  is  in 
the  Eastern  sea.  The  Night  arose  after  the  horse 
as  the  (silver)  vessel,  called  Mahiman,  which  (at  the 
sacrifice)  is  placed  behind  the  horse.  Its  place  is  in 
the  Western  sea.  Verily,  these  two  vessels  (or  great- 
nesses) arose  to  be  on  each  side  of  the  horse. 

As  a  racer  he  carried  the  Devas,  as  a  stallion  the 
Gandharvas,  as  a  runner  the  Asuras,  as  a  horse  men. 
The  sea  is  its  kin,  the  sea  is  its  birthplace. 

Second  Brahmajva®. 
I.  In  the  beginning  there  was  nothing  (to  be  per- 

^  Guda,  being  in  the  plural,  is  explained  by  n&dt,  channel,  and 
sir^;  for  we  ought  to  read  sirft  or  hir&graha^e  for  siri,  p.  22, 1. 1 6. 

'  KlomSna^  is  explained  as  a  plurale  tantum  (nityam  bahuva- 
^anam  ekasmin),  and  being  described  as  a  lump  below  the  heart, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  liver,  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  lungs. 

•  *  When  it  yawns.'  Anandagiri. 

^  Voice  is  sometimes  used  as  a  personified  power  of  thunder 
and  other  aerial  sounds,  and  this  is  identified  with  the  voice  of  the 
horse. 

'^  Two  vessels,  to  hold  the  sacrificial  libations,  are  placed  at  the 
Axvamedha  before  and  behind  the  horse,  the  former  made  of  gold, 
the  latter  made  of  silver.  They  are  called  Mahiman  in  the  technical 
language  of  th^  ceremonial.  The  place  in  which  these  vessels  are 
set,  is  caUed  their  yoni.    Cf.  V^^as.  Samhiti  XXIII,  2. 

-  Called  the  Agni-br&hmana,  and  intended  to  teach  the  origin  of 
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ceived)  here  whatsoever.  By  Death  indeed  all  this 
was  concealed. — by  hunger;  for  death  is  hunger. 
Death  (the  first  being)  thought,  '  Let  me  have  a 
body.'  Then  he  moved  about,  worshipping.  From 
him  thus  worshipping  water  was  produced.  And  he 
said :  '  Verily,  there  appeared  to  me,  while  I  wor- 
shipped (ar^ate),  water  (ka).'  This  is  why  water  is 
called  ar-ka'.  Surely  there  is  water  (or  pleasure) 
for  him  who  thus  knows  the  reason  why  water  is 
called  arka. 

2.  Verily  water  is  arka.  And  what  was  there  as 
the  froth  of  the  water,  that  was  hardened,  and  became 
the  earth.  On  that  earth  he  (Death)  rested,  and  from 
him,  thus  resting  and  heated,  Agni  (Viraf)  proceeded, 
full  of  light. 

3.  That  being  divided  itself  threefold,  Aditya  (the 
sun)  as  the  third,  and  VSyu  (the  air)  as  the  third*. 
That  spirit  (pri«a)  ^  became  threefold.  The  head  was 
the  Eastern  quarter.and  the  arms  this  and  that  quarter 

Agni,  ihe  fire,  which  is  here  used  for  ihe  Horse-sacrifice.  It  is 
found  in  Ihe  Satapatha-brahmaxa,  Midhyandin^-jikhi  X,  6,  5,  and 
there  explained  as  a  description  of  Hiranyagatbha. 

'  We  ought  to  read  arkasyStkatvam,  as  in  Foley's  edition,  or 
ark-kaayirkkatvam,  to  make  the  eijmology  still  clearer.  The  com- 
mentator takes  arka  in  (he  sense  of  fire,  more  especially  the  sacri- 
ficial fire  employed  at  the  Horse- sacrifice.  It  may  be  so,  but  the 
more  natural  jnierpretalion  seems  to  me  10  take  arka  here  as  water, 
from  which  indirectly  fire  is  produced.  From  water  springs  the 
earth ;  on  that  earth  he  (Mz-itju  or  PrafSpati)  rested,  and  from 
him,  while  resting  there,  fire  (VirSf)  was  produced.  That  fire 
assumed  three  Jbrms,  fire,  sun,  and  air,  and  in  that  threefold  form 
it  is  called  prSfla,  spirit. 

'  As  Agni,  Vayu,  and  Adilya, 

'  Here  Agni  (Vira^)  is  taken  as  representing  the  fire  of  the  altar 
at  the  Horse-sacrifice,  which  is  called  Arka.  The  object  of  the 
whole  Brihmfbfa  was  to  show  the  origin  and  true  character  of  that 
fire  (arka). 
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(i.e.  the  N.  E.  and  S,  E.,  on  the  left  and  right  sides). 
Then  the  tail  was  the  Western  quarter,  and  the  two 
legs  this  and  that  quarter  (i.e.  the  N,  W.  and  S.  W.) 
The  sides  were  the  Southern  and  Northern  quarters, 
the  back  heaven,  the  belly  the  sky,  the  dust  the 
earth.  Thus  he  (Mmyu,  as  arka)  stands  fiml  in 
the  water,  and  he  who  knows  this  stands  firm  wher- 
ever he  goes. 

4.  He  desired^,  'Let  a  second  body  be  born  of 
me,'  and  he  (Death  or  Hunger)  embraced  Speech 
in  his  mind.  Then  the  seed  became  the  year. 
Before  that  time  there  was  no  yean  Speech*  bore 
him  so  long  as  a  year,  and  after  that  time  sent 
him  forth.  Then  when  he  was  bom,  he  (Death) 
opened  his  mouth,  as  if  to  swallow  him.  He  cried 
Bhdn!  and  that  became  speech  ^ 

5.  He  thought,  *  If  I  kill  him,  I  shall  have  but  little 
food.'  He  therefore  brought  forth  by  that  speech 
and  by  that  body  (the  year)  all  whatsoever  exists, 
the  Rik,  the  Yafus,  the  Sdman,  the  metres,  the 
sacrifices,  men,  and  animals. 

And  whatever  he  (Death)  brought  forth,  that 
he  resolved  to  eat  (ad).  Verily  because  he  eats 
everything,  therefore  is  Aditi  (Death)  called  Aditi. 
He  who  thus  knows  why  Aditi  is  called  Aditi, 
becomes  an  eater  of  everything,  and  everything 
becomes  his  food*. 

^  He  is  the  same  as  ivhat  was  before  called  mrilyu,  death,  who, 
after  becoming  self-conscious,  produced  water,  earth,  fire,  &c.  He 
now  wishes  for  a  second  body,  which  is  the  year,  or  the  annual 
sacrifice,  the  year  being  dependent  on  the  sun  (Aditya). 

*  The  conmientator  understands  the  father,  instead  of  Speech,  the 
mother. 

'  The  interjectional  theory. 

*  All  these  are  merely  fanciful  etymologies  of  a^amedha  and  arka. 
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6.  He  desired  to  sacrifice  again  with  a  greater 
sacrifice.  He  toiled  and  performed  penance.  And 
while  he  toiled  and  performed  penance,  glorious 
power  ^  went  out  of  him.  Verily  glorious  power 
means  the  senses  (pr4/«a).  Then  when  the  sense3 
had  gone  out,  the  body  took  to  swelling  (jva-yitum), 
and  mind  was  in  the  body. 

7.  He  desired  that  this  body  should  be  fit  for  sacri- 
fice (medhya),  and  that  he  should  be  embodied  by  it. 
Then  he  became  a  horse  (a^va),  because  it  swelled 
(ajvat),  and  was  fit  for  sacrifice  (medhya) ;  and  this 
is  why  the  horse-sacrifice  is  called  A^va-medha. 

Verily  he  who  knows  him  thus,  knows  the  A^va- 
medha.  Then,  letting  the  horse  free,  he  thought  2, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  offered  it  up  for  himself, 
while  he  gave  up  the  (other)  animals  to  the  deities. 
Therefore  the  sacrificers  offered  up  the  purified 
horse  belonging  to  Prag^pati,  (as  dedicated)  to  all 
the  deities. 

Verily  the  shining  sun  is  the  A^vamedha-sacri- 
fice,  and  his  body  is  the  year ;  Agni  is  the  sacrificial 
fire  (arka),  and  these  worlds  are  his  bodies.  These 
two  are  the  sacrificial  fire  and  the  A,yvamedha-sacri- 
fice,  and  they  are  again  one  deity,  viz.  Death.  He 
(who  knows  this)  overcomes  another  death,  death 
does  not  reach  him,  death  is  his  Self,  he  becomes 
one  of  those  deities. 


^  Or  glory  (senses)  and  power.    Comm. 
'  He  considered  himself  as  the  horse.    Roer. 
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Third  BRAHMAyA^ 

1 .  There  were  two  kinds  of  descendants  of  Pra^- 
pati,  the  Devas  and  the  Asuras^  Now  the  Devas 
were  indeed  the  younger,  the  Asuras  the  elder  ones'. 
The  Devas,  who  were  struggling  in  these  worlds, 
said :  *  Well,  let  us  overcome  the  Asuras  at  the  sacri- 
fices (the  G^yotish/oma)  by  means  of  the  udgttha/ 

2.  They  said  to  speech  (VS^fe)  :  *Do  thou  sing  out 
for  us  (the  udgttha)/  *  Yes/  said  speech,  and  sang 
(the  udgttha).  Whatever  delight  there  is  in  speech, 
that  she  obtained  for  the  Devas  by  singing  (the  three 
pavaminas) ;  but  that  she  pronounced  well  (in  the 
other  nine  pavamAnas),  that  was  for  herself.  The 
Asuras  knew:  'Verily,  through  this  singer  they  will 
overcome  us.'  They  therefore  rushed  at  the  singer 
and  pierced  her  with  evil.  That  evil  which  consists 
in  saying  what  is  bad,  that  is  that  evil. 

3.  Then  they  (the  Devas)  said  to  breath  (scent) : 
*  Do  thou  sing  out  for  us.'  '  Yes/  said  breath,  and 
sang.  Whatever  delight  there  is  in  breath  (smell), 
that  he  obtained  for  the  Devas  by  singing ;  but  that 
he  smelled  well,  that  was  for  himself.  The  Asuras 
knew:  'Verily,  through  this  singer  they  will  over- 
come us.'     They  therefore  rushed  at  the  singer,  and 

^  Called  the  Udgitha-brfihmana.  In  the  Mddhyandina-j&kb&, 
the  Upanishad,  which  consists  of  six  adhy&yas,  begins  with  this 
Br&hmami  (cf.  Weber's  edition,  p.  1047;  Commentary,  p.  1109). 

*  The  Devas  and  Asuras  are  explained  by  the  commentator 
as  the  senses,  inclining  either  to  sacred  or  to  worldly  objects,  to 
good  or  evil 

'  According  to  the  commentator,  the  Devas  were  the  less 
numerous  and  less  strong,  the  Asuras  the  more  numerous  and 
more  powerful. 
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pierced  him  with  evil.     That  evil  which  consists  in 
smelling  what  is  bad,  that  is  that  evil. 

4.  Then  they  said  to  the  eye  :  '  Do  thou  sing  out 
for  us.'  '  Yes.'  said  the  eye,  and  sang.  Whatever 
delight  there  is  in  the  eye,  that  he  obtained  for  the 
Devas  by  singing ;  but  that  he  saw  well,  that  was 
for  himself.  The  Asiiras  knew  :  '  Verily,  through  this 
singer  they  will  overcome  us."  They  therefore  rushed 
at  the  singer,  and  pierced  him  with  evil.  That  evil 
which  consists  in  seeing  what  is  bad,  that  is  that  evil. 

5.  Then  they  said  to  the  ear  :  '  Do  thou  sing  out 
for  us.'  '  Yes,'  said  the  ear,  and  sang.  Whatever 
delight  there  is  in  the  ear,  that  he  obtained  for  the 
Devas  by  singing;  but  that  he  heard  well,  that  was 
for  himself.  The  Asuras  knew:  'Verily,  through  this 
singer  they  will  overcome  us.'  They  therefore  rushed 
at  the  singer,  and  pierced  him  with  evil.  That  evil 
which  consists  in  hearing  what  is  bad,  that  is  that  evil. 

6.  Then  they  said  to  the  mind  :  '  Do  thou  sing  out 
for  us.'  '  Yes,"  said  the  mind,  and  sang.  Whatever 
delight  there  is  in  the  mind,  that  he  obtained  for  the 
Devas  by  singing;  but  that  he  thought  well,  that 
was  for  himself.  The  Asuras  knew;  'Verily,  through 
this  singer  diey  will  overcome  us.'  They  therefore 
rushed  at  the  singer,  and  pierced  him  with  evil.  That 
evil  which  consists  in  thinking  what  is  bad,  that  is 
that  evil. 

Thus  they  overwhelmed  these  deities  with  evils, 
thus  they  pierced  them  with  evil. 

7.  Then  they  said  to  the  breath  in  the  mouth ' : 
'  Do  thou  sing  for  us.'  '  Yes,'  said  the  breath,  and 
sang.  The  Asuras  knew :  'Verily,  through  this  singer 
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they  will  overcome  us/  They  therefore  rushed  at 
him  and  pierced  him  with  evil.  Now  as  a  ball  of 
earth  will  be  scattered  when  hitting  a  stone,  thus 
they  perished,  scattered  in  all  directions.  Hence 
the  Devas  rose,  the  Asuras  fell.  He  whp  knows 
this,  rises  by  his  self,  and  the  enemy  who  hates 
him  falls. 

8.  Then  they  (the  Devas)  said :  *  Where  was  he 
then  who  thus  stuck  to  us^?'  It  was  (the  breath) 
within  the  mouth  (dsye  'ntar*),  and  therefore  called 
AyAsya ;  he  was  the  sap  (rasa)  of  the  limbs  (anga), 
and  therefore  called  Angirasa. 

9.  That  deity  was  called  Diir,  because  Death  was 
far  (diiran)  from  it.  From  him  who  knows  this, 
Death  is  far  off. 

10.  That  deity,  after  having  taken  away  the  evil 
of  those  deities,  viz.  death,  sent  it  to  where  the 
end  of  the  quarters  of  the  earth  is.  There  he 
deposited  their  sins.  Therefore  let  no  one  go  to 
a  man,  let  no  one  go  to  the  end  (of  the  quarters 
of  the  earth  ^),  that  he  may  not  meet  there  with 
evil,  with  death. 

1 1 .  That  deity,  after  having  taken  away  the  evil  of 
those  deities,  viz.  death,  carried  them  beyond  death. 

12.  He  carried  speech  across  first.  When  speech 
had  become  freed  from  death,  it  became  (what  it 
had  been  before)  Agni  (fire).  That  Agni,  after 
having  stepped  beyond  death,  shines. 

13.  Then  he  carried  breath  (scent)  across.  When 
breath  had  become   freed  from   death,  it  became 

*  Asakta  from  safi^,  to  embrace ;  cf.  Rig-veua  I,  33,  3.    Here 
it  corresponds  to  the  German  anh&nglich. 

•  See  Deussen,  Vedinta,  p.  359. 
'  To  distant  people. 
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VSyu  (air).   That  V4yu,  after  having  stepped  beyond 
death,  blowo. 

14.  Then  he  carried  the  eye  across.  When  the 
eye  had  become  freed  from  death,  it  became  Aditya 
(the  sun).  That  Aditya,  after  having  stepped  beyond 
death,  bums. 

15.  Then  he  carried  the  ear  across  When  the 
ear  had  become  freed  from  death,  it  became  the 
quarters  (space).  These  are  our  quarters  (space), 
which  have  stepped  beyond  dieatb. 

16.  Then  he  carried  the  mind  across.  When  the 
mind  had  become  freed  from  death,  it  became  the 
moon  (Aandramas).  That  moon,  after  having  stepped 
beyond  death,  shines.  Thus  does  that  deity  cairy 
him,  who  knows  this,  across  death, 

1 7.  Then  breath  (vital),  by  singing,  obtained  for 
himself  eatable  food.  For  whatever  food  is  eaten, 
is  eaten  by  breath  alone,  and  in  it  breath  rests  ^ 

The  Devas  said :  *  Verily,  thus  far,  whatever  food 
there  is,  thou  hast  by  singing  acquired  it  for  thyself. 
Now  therefore  give  us  a  share  in  that  food.'  He 
said :  *  You  there,  enter  into  me.'  They  said  Yes,  and 
entered  all  into  him.  Therefore  whatever  food  is 
eaten  by  breath,  by  it  the  other  senses  are  satisfied. 

18.  If  a  man  knows  this,  tlien  his  own  relations 
come  to  him  in  the  same  manner ;  he  becomes  their 
supporter,  their  chief  leader,  their  strong  ruler  ^  And 
if  ever  any  one  tries  to  oppose*  one  who  is  possessed 
of  such  knowledge  among  his  own  relatives,  then  he 


^  This  is  done  by  the  last  nine  PavamAnas,  while  the  first  three 
were  used  for  obtaining  the  reward  common  to  all  the  pr&;tas. 

'  Here  ami£da  is  weU  explained  by  anftnuy&vin,  and  \7idhirahita, 
free  from  sickness,  strong. 

•  Read  pratiprati^;  see  Polej,  and  Weber,  p.  riSo. 

[15]  G 
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will  not  be  able  to  support  his  own  belongings.  But 
he  who  follows  the  man  who  is  possessed  of  such 
knowledge,  and  who  with  his  permission  wishes  to 
support  those  whom  he  has  to  support,  he  indeed 
will  be  able  to  support  his  own  belongings. 

19.  He  was  called  Ayisya  Angirasa,  for  he  is  the 
sap  (rasa)  of  the  limbs  (anga).  Verily,  breath  is 
the  sap  of  the  limbs.  Yes,  breath  is  the  sap  of  the 
limbs.  Therefore  from  whatever  limb  breath  goes 
away,  that  limb  withers,  for  breath  verily  is  the  sap 
of  the  limbs. 

20.  He  (breath)  is  also  Br/haspati,  for  speech  is 
Br/hatl  (Rig-veda),  and  he  is  her  lord;  therefore  he 
is  Br/haspati. 

21.  He  (breath)  is  also  Brahma^zaspati,  for  speech 
is  Brahman  (Ys^ur-veda),  and  he  is  her  lord ;  there- 
fore he  is  Brahma/taspati. 

He  (breath)  is  also  S4man  (the  Udgttha).  for 
speech  is  Sdman  (Sima-veda),  and  that  is  both 
speech  fsd)  and  breath  (ama)^  This  is  why  Siman 
is  called  Siman. 

22.  Or  because  he  is  equal  (sama)  to  a  grub,  equal 
to  a  gnat,  equal  to  an  elephant,  equal  to  these  three 
worlds,  nay,  equal  to  this  universe,  therefore  he  is 
S&man.  He  who  thus  knows  this  Sdman,  obtains 
union  and  oneness  with  Siman. 

23.  He  (breath)  is  Udgttha  \  Breath  verily  is  Ut, 
for  by  breath  this  universe  is  upheld  (uttabdha) ;  and 
speech  is  Gtthi,  song.  And  because  he  is  ut  and 
glthi,  therefore  he  (breath)  is  Udgttha. 


>  Cf.  Kh&nd.  Up.  V,  2,  6. 

*  Not  used  here  in  the  sense  of  song  or  hymn,  but  as  an  act  of 
worship  connected  with  the  Sdtnan.    Comm. 
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24.  And  thus  Brahmadatta  AlaikitAneya  (the 
grandson  of  ATikitina),  while  taking  Soma  (ri^n), 
said :  *  May  this  Soma  strike  my  head  off,  if  AySsya 
Angirasa  sang  another  Udgltha  than  this.  He  sang 
it  indeed  as  speech  and  breath/ 

25.  He  who  knows  what  is  the  property  of  this 
SAman,  obtains  property.  Now  verily  its  property 
is  tone  only.  Therefore  let  a  priest,  who  is  going  to 
perform  the  sacrificial  work  of  a  Sdma-singer,  desire 
that  his  voice  may  have  a  good  tone,  and  let  him 
perform  the  sacrifice  with  a  voice  that  is  in  good 
tone.  Therefore  people  (who  want  a  priest)  for  a 
sacrifice,  look  out  for  one  who  possesses  a  good 
voice,  as  for  one  who  possesses  property.  He  who 
thus  knows  what  is  the  property  of  that  Siman, 
obtains  property. 

26.  He  who  knows  what  is  the  gold  of  that 
Sdman,  obtains  gold.  Now  verily  its  gold  is  tone 
only.  He  who  tJius  knows  what  is  the  gold  of  that 
S&man,  obtains  gold. 

27.  He  who  knows  what  is  the  support  of  that 
Siman,  he  is  supported.  Now  verily  its  support 
is  speech  only.  For,  as  supported  in  speech,  that 
breath  is  sung  as  that  Sdman.  Some  say  the 
support  is  in  food. 

Next  follows  the  Abhyiroha  *  (the  ascension)  of 
the  Pavam&na  verses.  Verily  the  Prastotr^*  begins 
to  sing  the  Sdman,  and  when  he  begins,  then  let  him 
(the  sacrificer)  recite  these  (three  Ys^s-verses) : 

'  Lead  me  from  the  unreal  to  the  real !     Lead  me 

■i  -     -  — — 

*  The  ascension  is  a  ceremony  by  which  the  performer  reaches 
the  gods,  or  becomes  a  god.  It  consists  in  the  recitation  of  three 
Y^^s,  and  is  here  enjoined  to  t^ke  place  when  the  Prastotri  priest 
begins  to  sing  his  hymn. 

G   2 
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from  darkness  to  light!  Lead  me  from  death  to 
immortality!' 

Now  when  he  says, '  Lead  me  from  the  unreal  to 
tiie  real/  the  unreal  is  verily  death,  the  real  immor- 
tality. He  therefore  says,  *  Lead  me  from  death  to 
immortality,  make  me  immortal/ 

When  he  says, '  Lead  me  from  darkness  to  light," 
darkness  is  verily  death,  light  immortality.  He 
therefore  says, '  Lead  me  from  death  to  immortality, 
make  me  immortal/ 

When  he  says,  *  Lead  me  from  death  to  immor- 
tality/ there  is  nothing  there,  as  it  were,  hidden 
(obscure,  requiring  explanation)  ^ 

28.  Next  come  the  other  Stotras  with  which  the 
priest  may  obtain  food  for  himself  by  singing  them. 
Therefore  let  the  sacrificer,  while  these  Stotras  are 
being  sung,  ask  for  a  boon,  whatever  desire  he  may 
desire.  An  IJdgSitrt  priest  who  knows  this  obtains 
by  his  singing  whatever  desire  he  may  desire  either 
for  himself  or  for  the  sacrificer.  This  (knowledge)  in- 
deed is  called  the  conqueror  of  the  worlds.  He  who 
thus  knows  this  S&man  \  for  him  there  is  no  fear  of 
his  not  being  admitted  to  the  worlds  \ 

1  See  Deussen,  Ved&nta,  p.  86. 

'  He  knows  that  he  is  Uie  Prdiia,  which  Tt&nz  is  the  Sfiman. 
That  Pribia  cannot  be  defeated  by  the  Asuras,  i.  e.  by  the  senses 
which  are  addicted  to  evil ;  it  is  pure,  and  the  five  senses  finding 
refoge  in  him,  recover  there  their  original  nature,  fire,  &c.  The 
Pribia  is  the  Self  of  all  things,  also  of  speech  (T^ig-ya^'u^-s&modgttha), 
and  of  the  SSman  that  has  to  be  sung  and  well  sung.  The  Pr&ira 
pervades  all  creatures,  and  he  who  identifies  himself  with  that 
PnUra,  obtams  the  rewards  mentioned  in  the  Brihmajia.   Comm. 

*  In  connection  with  loks^t,  lokyat&  is  here  explained,  and 
may  probably  have  been  intended,  as  worthiness  to  be  admitted  to 
the  highest  world.  Originally  lokyat&  and  alokyatft  meant  right 
and  wrong.    See  also  I,  5, 17. 
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Fourth  BrAhmaj^a^ 

1 .  In  the  beginning  this  was  Self  alone,  in  the  shape 
of  a  person  (purusha).  He  looking  round  saw  nothing 
but  his  Self.  He  first  said,  'This  is  I;'  therefore 
he  became  I  by  name.  Therefore  even  now,  if  a 
man  is  asked,  he  first  says,  *  This  is  1/  and  then 
pronounces  the  other  name  which  he  may  have.  And 
because  before  (pOrva)  all  this,  lie  (the  Self)  burnt 
down  (ush)  all  evils,  therefore  he  was  a  person 
(pur-usha).  Verily  he  who  knows  this,  burns  down 
every  one  who  tries  to  be  before  him. 

2.  He  feared,  and  therefore  any  one  who  is  lonely 
fears.  He  thought,  'As  there  is  nothing  but  myself, 
why  should  I  fear.^'  Thence  his  fear  passed  away. 
For  what  should  he  have  feared  ?  Verily  fear  arises 
from  a  second  only. 

3.  But  he  felt  no  delight  Therefore  a  man  who 
.3  lonely  feels  no  delight  He  wished  for  a  second. 
He  was  so  large  as  man  and  wife  together.  He  then 
made  this  his  Self  to  fall  in  two  (pat),  and  thence 
arose  husband  (pati)  and  wife  (patnt).  Therefore 
Y5^«ava]kya  said :  *  We  two  *  are  thus  (each  of  us) 
like  half  a  shell®.*    Therefore  the  void  which  was 

^  Called  Purushavidhabrdhma^ia  (M&dhyandina-x&khi,  p.  1050). 
See  Muir,  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  vol.  i,  p.  34. 

'  The  Comm.  explains  sva^  by  itmana^,  of  himself.  But  see 
Boehtlingk,  Sanskrit  Chrestomathie,  p.  357. 

'  Roer  translates :  'Therefore  was  this  only  one  half  of  himself,  as 
a  split  pea  is  of  a  whole.'  Brigala  is  a  half  of  anything.  Muir 
(Orig.  Sansk.  Texts,  vol.  i,  p.  25)  translates  :  *  Y^avalkya  has  said 
that  this  one's  self  is  like  the  half  of  a  split  pea.'  I  have  translated 
the  sentence  according  to  Professor  Boehtlingk's  conjecture  (Chres- 
tomathie, 2nd  ed.  p.  357},  though  the  singular  after  the  dual  (sva^) 
is  irregular. 
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there,  is  filled  by  the  wife.     He  embraced  her,  and 
men  were  born. 

4.  She  thought,  *  How  can  he  embrace  me,  after 
having  produced  me  from  himself.*^  I  shall  hide 
myself.' 

She  then  became  a  cow,  the  other  became  a 
bull  and  embraced  her,  and  hence  cows  were  born. 
The  one  became  a  mare,  the  other  a  stallion ;  the 
one  a  male  ass,  the  other  a  female  ass.  He  em- 
braced her,  and  hence  one-hoofed  animals  were  bom. 
The  one  became  a  she-goat,  the  other  a  he-goat  ; 
the  one  became  a  ewe^,  the  other  a  ram.  He  em- 
braced her,  and  hence  goats  and  sheep  were  born. 
And  thus  he  created  everything  that  exists  in  pairs, 
down  to  the  ants. 

5.  He  knew,  *  I  indeed  am  this  creation,  for  I 
created  all  this.'  Hence  he  became  the  creation, 
and  he  who  knows  this  lives  in  this  his  creation. 

6.  Next  he  thus  produced  fire  by  rubbing.  From 
the  mouth,  as  from  the  fire-hole,  and  from  the  hands 
he  created  fire  \  Therefore  both  the  mouth  and  the 
hands  are  inside  without  hair,  for  the  fire-hole  is 
inside  without  hair. 

And  when  they  say, '  Sacrifice  to  this  or  sacrifice  to 
that  god,'  each  god  is  but  his  manifestation,  for  he 
is  all  gods. 

Now,  whatever  there  is  moist,  that  he  created 
from  seed ;  this  is  Soma.  So  far  verily  is  this  uni- 
verse either  food  or  eater.  Soma  indeed  is  food, 
Agni  eater.     This  is  the  highest  creation  of  Brah- 

^  The  reading  avir  itaro,  i.  e.  itari  u,  is  not  found  in  the  K&nva 
text.     See  Boehtlingk,  Chrestomathie,  p.  357. 

*  He  blew  wilh  the  mouth  while  he  rubbed  with  the  hands. 
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man,  when  he  created  the  gods  from  his  better  part\ 
and  when  he,  who  was  (then)  mortal*,  created  the  im- 
mortals. Therefore  it  was  the  highest  creation.  And 
he  who  knows  this,  lives  in  this  his  highest  creation. 

7.  Now  all  this  was  then  undeveloped.  It  became 
developed  by  form  and  name,  so  that  one  could  say, 
*  He,  called  so  and  so,  is  such  a  one^'  Therefore  at 
present  also  all  this  is  developed  by  name  and  form,  so 
that  one  can  say,'  He,  called  so  and  so,  is  such  a  one.' 

He  (Brahman  or  the  Self)  entered  thither,  to  the 
very  tips  of  the  finger-nails,  as  a  razor  might  be 
fitted  in  a  razor-case,  or  as  fire  in  a  fire-place  *. 

He  cannot  be  seen,  for,  in  part  only,  when  breath- 
ing, he  is  breath  by  name;  when  speaking,  speech 
by  name ;  when  seeing,  eye  by  name ;  when  hearing, 
ear  by  name ;  when  thinking,  mind  by  name.  All 
these  are  but  the  names  of  his  acts.  And  he  who 
worships  (regards)  him  as  the  one  or  the  other,  does 
not  know  him,  for  he  is  apart  from  this  (when  quali- 
fied) by  the  one  or  the  other  (predicate).  Let  men 
worship  him  as  Self,  for  in  the  Self  all  these  are  one. 
This  Self  is  the  footstep  of  everything,  for  through 
it  one  knows  everything*.  And  as  one  can  find 
again  by  footsteps  what  was  lost,  thus  he  who  knows 
this  finds  glory  and  praise. 

'  Or,  when  he  created  the  best  gods. 

*  As  man  and  sacrificer.    Comm. 

'  The  Comm.  takes  asau-n^mS  as  a  compound,  instead  of  ida;w- 
nimi.  I  read  asau  n&ma,  he  is  this  by  name,  viz.  Devadatta,  &c. 
Dr.  Boehtlingk,  who  in  his  Chrestomathie  (2nd  ed.  p.  31)  had 
accepted  the  views  of  the  Commentator,  informs  me  that  he  has 
changed  his  view,  and  thinks  that  we  should  read  asad  n£ma. 

*  Cf.  Kaush.  Br.  Up.  VI,  19. 

^  'As  one  finds  lost  cattle  again  by  following  their  footsteps,  thus 
one  finds  everything,  if  one  has  found  out  the  Self.'    Comm. 
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y  <        8.  This,  which  is  nearer  to  us  than  Anything,  this 
/     Self,  is  clearer  than  a  son,  dearer  than  wealth,  dearer 
than  all  else. 

And  if  one  were  to  say  to  one  who  declares  an- 
other than  the  Self  dear,  that  he  will  lose  what  is  dear 
to  him,  very  likely  it  would  be  so.    Let  him  worship 
'    the  Self  alone  as  dear.     He  who  worships  the  Self 
'-^    alone  as  dear,  the  object  of  his  love  will  never  perish  \ 

9.  Here  they  say:  'If  men  think  that  by  know- 
ledge of  Brahman  they  will  become  everything,  what 
then  did  that  Brahman  know,  from  whence  all  this 
sprang  ? ' 

10.  Verily  in  the  beginning  this  was  Brahman,  that 
Brahman  knew  (its)  Self  only,  saying,  *  I  am  Brah- 
man.' From  it  all  this  sprang.  Thus,  whatever 
Deva  was  awakened  (so  as  to  know  Brahman),  he 
indeed  became  that  (Brahman) ;  and  the  same  with 
i?fshis  and  men.  The  Hishi  Vimadeva  saw  and 
understood  it,  singing,  *  I  was  Manu  (moon),  I  was  the 
sun/  Therefore  now  also  he  who  thus  knows  that 
he  is  Brahman,  becomes  all  this,  and  even  the  Devas 
cannot  prevent  it,  for  he  himself  is  their  Self. 

Now  if  a  man  worships  another  deity,  thinking 
the  deity  is  one  and  he  another,  he  does  not  know. 
He  is  like  a  beast  for  the  Devas.  For  verily,  as 
many  beasts  nourish  a  man,  thus  does  every  man 
nourish  the  Devas.  If  only  one  beast  is  taken 
away,  it  is  not  pleasant ;  how  much  more  when  many 
are  taken !  Therefore  it  is  not  pleasant  to  the 
Devas  that  men  should  know  this. 

T  I.  Verily  in  the  beginning  this  was  Brahman,  one 

*  On  rudh,  to  lose,  see  Taiit.  Sawh.  II,  6,  8,  5,  pp.  765,  771,  as 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Bochtlingk.  On  txvaro  (yai)  tathaiva  syit,  see 
Boehtlingk,  s.v. 
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only.  That  being  one,  was  not  strong  enough.  It 
created  still  further  the  most  excellent  Kshatra 
(power),  viz.  those  Kshatras  (powers)  among  the 
Devas, — Indra,  Varuwa,  Soma,  Rudra,  Par^anya, 
Yama,  Mr/tyu,  Ixina.  Therefore  there  is  nothing 
beyond  the  Kshatra,  and  therefore  at  the  Ri^sftya 
sacrifice  theBrihma/ta  sits  down  below  the  Kshatriya* 
He  confers  that  glory  on  the  Kshatra  alon^  But  Brah- 
man is  (nevertheless)  the  birdi-place  of  the  Kshatra. 
Therefore  though  a  king  is  exalted,  he  sits  down  at 
the  end  (of  the  sacrifice)  below  the  Brahman,  as  his 
birth-place.  He  who  injures  him,  injures  his  own 
birth-place.  He  becomes  worse,  because  he  has 
injured  one  better  than  himself: 

12.  He^  was  not  strong  enough.  He  created  the 
Vis  (people),  the  classes  of  Devas  which  in  their 
different  orders  are  called  Vasus,  Rudras,  Adityas, 
Vijve  Devas,  Maruts. 

13.  He  was  not  strong  enough.  He  created  the 
^Sftdra  colour  (caste),  as  PAshan  (as  nourisher).  This 
earth  verily  is  Piishan  (the  nourisher) ;  for  the  eardi 
nourishes  all  tiiis  whatsoever. 

14.  He  was  not  strong  enough.  He  created  still 
further  the  most  excellent  Law  (dharma).  Law  is 
the  Kshatra  (power)  of  the  Kshatra  2,  therefore  there 
is  nothing  higher  than  the  Law.  Thenceforth  even 
a  weak  man  rules  a  stronger  with  the  help  of  the 
Law,  as  with  the  help  of  a  king.  Thus  the  Law  is 
what  is  called  the  true.  And  if  a  man  declares  what 
is  true,  they  say  he  declares  the  Law;  and  if  he 
declares  the  Law,  they  say  he  declares  what  is-  true. 
.Thus  both  are  the  same. 

*  Observe  the  change  from  tad,  it,  to  sa,  he. 

*  More  powerful  than  the  Kshatra  or  warrior  caste.    Comm. 
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15.  There  arc  then  this  Brahman,  Kshatra,  VLy, 
and  .SCldra.  Among  the  Devas  that  Brahman  existed 
as  Agni  (fire)  only,  among  men  as  Brihma/ta,  as 
Kshatriya  through  the  (divine)  Kshatriya,  as  Vai^ya 
through  the  (divine)  Vai^a,  as  ^Jiidra  through  the 
(divine)  ^SlCldra.  Therefore  people  wish  for  their 
future  state  among  the  Devas  through  Agni  (the 
sacrificial  fire)  only;  and  among  men  through  the 
Br&hma/^a,  for  in  these  two  forms  did  Brahman 
exist. 

Now  if  a  man  departs  diis  life  without  having 
seen  his  true  future  life  (in  the  Self),  then  that 
Self,  not  being  known,  does  not  receive  and  bless 
him,  as  if  the  Veda  had  not  been  read,  or  as  if  a 
good  work  had  not  been  done.  Nay,  even  if  one 
who  does  not  know  that  (Self),  should  perform  here 
on  earth  some  great  holy  work,  it  will  perish  for 
him  in  the  end.  Let  a  man  worship  the  Self  only 
as  his  true  state.  If  a  man  worships  the  Self  only  as 
his  true  state,  his  work  does  not  perish,  for  whatever 
he  desires  that  he  gets  from  that  Self. 

16.  Now  verily  this  Self  (of  the  ignorant  man)  is 
the  world  ^  of  all  creatures.  In  so  far  as  man  sacri- 
fices and  pours  out  libations,  he  is  the  world  of  the 
Devas ;  in  so  far  as  he  repeats  the  hymns,  &c.,  he  is 
the  world  of  the  -/?/shis  ;  in  so  far  as  he  offers  cakes 
to  the  Fathers  and  tries  to  obtain  offspring,  he  is  the 
world  of  the  Fathers ;  in  so  far  as  he  gives  shelter  and 
food  to  men,  he  is  the  world  of  men ;  in  so  far  as  he 
finds  fodder  and  water  for  the  animals,  he  is  the  world 
of  the  animals ;  in  so  far  as  quadrupeds,  birds,  and 
even  ants  live  in  his  houses,  he  is  their  world.  And 
as  every  one  wishes  his  own-world  not  to  be  injured, 

^  Is  enjoyed  by  tbem  alL    Comm. 
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thus  all  beings  wish  that  he  who  knows  this  should 
not  be  injured.  Verily  this  is  known  and  has  been 
well  reasoned. 

17.  In  the  beginning  this  was  Self  alone,  one  only. 
He  desued,  *Let  ihere  be  a  wife  for  me  that  I  may 
have  offspring,  and  let  there  be  wealth  for  me  that  I 
may  offer  sacrifices/  Verily  this  is  the  whole  desire, 
and,  even  if  wishing  for  more,  he  would  not  find  it. 
Therefore  now  also  a  lonely  person  desires,  'Let 
there  be  a  wife  for  me  that  I  may  have  offspring,  and 
let  there  be  wealth  for  me  that  I  may  offer  sacrifices/ 
And  so  long  as  he  does  not  obtain  either  of  these 
things,  he  thinks  he  is  incomplete.  Now  his  com- 
pleteness (is  made  up  as  follows):  mind  is  his  self 
(husband);  speech  the  wife  ;  breath  the  child ;  the 
eye  all  worldly  wealth,  for  he  finds  it  with  the  eye ; 
the  ear  his  divine  wealth,  for  he  hears  it  with  the 
ear.  The  body  (itman)  is  his  work,  for  with  the 
body  he  works.  This  is  the  fivefold^  sacrifice,  for 
fivefold  is  the  animal,  fivefold  man,  fivefold  all  this 
whatsoever.     He  who  knows  this,  obtains  all  this. 

Fifth  BrAhmaya*. 

I.  *  When  the  father  (of  creation)  had  produced  by 
knowledge  and  penance  (work)  the  seven  kinds  of 
food,  one  of  his  (foods)  was  common  to  all  beings, 
two  he  assigned  to  the  Devas,   (i) 

*  Three  he  made  for  himself,  one  he  gave  to  the 
animals.  In  it  all  rests,  whatsoever  breathes  and 
breathes  not.   (2) 


^  Fivefold,  as  consisting  of  mind,  speech,  breath,  eye,  and  ear. 
See  Taitt.  Up.  I,  7,  i. 
^  M^hyandina  text,  p.  1054. 
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'Why  then  do  these  not  perish,  though  they  are 
always  eaten?  He  who  knows  this  imperishable 
one,  he  eats  food  with  his  face.   (3) 

*  He  goes  even  to  the  Devas^  he  lives  on 
strength/   (4) 

2.  When  it  is  said,  that '  the  father  produced  by 
knowledge  and  penance  the  seven  kinds  of  food',  it 
is  clear  that  (it  was  he  who)  did  so.  When  it  is 
said,  that '  one  of  his  (foods)  was  common/  then  that 
is  that  common  food  of  his  which  is  eaten.  He  who 
worships  (eats)  that  (common  food),  is  not  removed 
from  evil,  for  verily  that  food  is  mixed  (property)  \ 
When  it  is  said,  that '  two  he  assigned  to  the  Devas/ 
that  is  the  huta,  which  is  sacrificed  in  fire,  and  the 
prahuta,  which  is  given  away  at  a  sacrifice.  But 
they  also  say,  the  new^moon  and  full-moon  sacrifices 
are  here  intended,  and  therefore  one  should  not  offer, 
them  as  an  ish/i  or  with  a  wish. 

When  it  is  said,  that  'one  he  gave  to  animals, 
that  is  milk.  For  in  the  beginning  (in  their  infancy) 
both  men  and  animals  live  on  milk.  And  therefore 
they  either  make  a  new-born  child  lick  ghr/ta 
(butter),  or  they  make  it  take  the  breast  And 
they  call  a  new-born  creature  '3,trin&da,*  i.  e.  not 
eating  herbs.  When  it  is  said,  that  ^  in  it  all  rests, 
whatsoever  breathes  and  breathes  not/  we  see  that 
all  this,  whatsoever  breathes  and  breathes  not,  rests 
and  depends  on  •  milk. 

And  when  it  is  said  (in  another  Brdhma^ra),  that 
a  man  who  sacrifices  with  milk  a  whole  year  *,  over- 
comes deatli  again,  let  him  not  think  so.     No,  on 

^  It  belongs  to  all  beings. 

*  This  would  implj  360  sacrificial  days,  each  widi  twx)  oblations, 
i.  e.  7ao  oblations. 
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the  very  day  an  which  he  sacrifices,  on  that  day  he 
overcomes  death  again;  for  he  who  knows  this, 
offers  to  the  gods  the  entire  food  (vi^.  milk). 

When  it  is  said,  *  Why  do  these  not  perish,  though 
tney  are  always  eaten,'  we  answer,  Verily,  the  Person 
is  the  imperishable,  and  he  produces  that  food  again 
and  again  \ 

When  it  is  said,  'He  v/ho  knows  this  imperishable 
one,*  then,  verily,  the  Person  is  the  imperishable 
one,  for  he  produces  this  food  by  repeated  thought, 
and  whatever  he  does  not  work  by  his  works,  that 
perishes. 

When  it  is  said,  that  *  he  eats  food  with  his  face/ 
then  face  means  the  mouth,  he  eats  it  with  his 
mouth. 

When  it  is  said,  that  'he  goes  even  to  the  Devas, 
he  lives  on  strength,'  that  is  meant  as  praise. 

3.  When  it  is  said,  that  'he  made  three  for  him- 
self,' that  means  that  he  made  mind,  speech,  and 
breath  for  himself.  As  people  say,  'My  mind  was 
elsewhere,  I  did  not  see ;  my  mind  was  elsewhere, 
I  did  not  hear,'  it  is  clear  that  a  man  sees  with  his 
mind  and  hears  with  his  mind^  Desire,  representa- 
tion, doubt,  faith,  want  of  faith,  memory*  forgetful- 
ness,  shame,  reflexion,  fear,  all  this  is  mind.  There- 
fore even  if  a  man  is  touched  on  the  back  he  knows 
it  through  the  mind. 

Whatever  sound  there  is,  that  is  speech.  Speech 
indeed  is  intended  for  an  end  or  object,  it  is  nothing 
by  itself. 


^  Those  who  enjoy  the  food,  become  themselves  creators.  Coxnm. 
'  See  Deossen,  Ved&nta,  p.  358. 
*  Firmness,  strength.    Comm. 
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The  up-breathing,  the  down-breathing,  the  back- 
breathing,  the  out-breathing,  the  on-breathing,  all 
that  is  breathing  is  breath  (prd«a)  only.  Verily 
that  Self  consists  of  it ;  that  Self  consists  of  speech, 
mind,  and  breath. 

4.  These  are  the  three  worlds :  earth  is  speech, 
sky  mind,  heaven  breath. 

5.  These  are  tlie  three  Vedas :  the  Kig-veda  is 
speech,  the  Ya^r-veda  mind,  the  S&ma-veda  breath. 

6.  These  are  the  Devas,  Fathers,  and  men :  the 
Devas  are  speech,  the  Fathers  mind,  men  breath. 

7.  These  are  father,  mother,  and  child :  the  father 
is  mind,  the  mother  speech,  the  child  breath. 

8.  These  are  what  is  known,  what  is  to  be  known, 
and  what  is  unknown. 

What  is  known,  has  the  form  of  speech,  for  speech 
is  known.  Speech,  having  become  this,  protects 
man\ 

9.  What  is  to  be  known,  has  the  form  of  mind, 
for  mind  is  what  is  to  be  known.  Mind,  having 
become  this,  protects  man. 

10.  What  is  unknown,  has  the  form  of  breath,  for 
breath  is  unknown.  Breath,  having  become  this, 
protects  man*. 

1 1 .  Of  that  speech  (which  is  the  food  of  Pra^l- 
pati)  earth  is  the  body,  light  the  form,  viz.  this  tire. 
And  so  far  as  speech  extends,  so  far  extends  the 
earth,  so  far  extends  lire. 

12.  Next,  of  this  mind  heaven  is  the  body,  light 
the  form,  viz.  this  sun.     And  so  far  as  this  mind 

^  '  The  food  (speech),  having  become  known,  can  be  consumed' 
Comm. 

'  This  was  adhibhautika,  with  reference  to  bhiitas,  beings.  Next 
follows  the  adhidaivika,with  reference  to  the  devas,  gods.  Comm. 
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extends,  so  far  extends  heaven,  so  far  extends  the 
sun.  If  they  (fire  and  sun)  embrace  each  other,  then 
wind  is  born,  and  that  is  Indra,  and  he  is  without  a 
rival.  Verily  a  second  is  a  rival,  and  he  who  knows 
this,  has  no  rival 

13.  Next,  of  this  breatli  water  is  the  body,  light 
the  form,  viz,  this  moon.  And  so  far  as  this  breath 
extends,  so  far  extends  water,  so  far  extends  the 
moon. 

These  are  all  alike,  all  endless.  And  he  who  wor- 
ships them  as  finite,  obtains  a  finite  world,  but  he  who 
worships  them  as  infinite,  obtains  an  infinite  world. 

I  +.  That  Pra^fdpati  is  the  year,  and  he  consists  of 
sixteen  digits.  The  nights*  indeed  are  his  fifteen 
digits,  the  fixed  point  *  his  sixteenth  digit.  He  is 
increased  and  decreased  by  the  nights.  Having  on 
the  new-moon  night  entered  with  the  sixteenth  part 
into  everything  that  has  life,  he  is  thence  born  again 
in  the  morning.  Therefore  let  no  one  cut  off  the  life 
of  any  living  thing  on  that  night,  not  even  of  a  lizard, 
in  honour  (pCl^rtham)  of  that  deity. 

15.  Now  verily  that  Pra^pati,  consisting  of  six- 
teen digits,  who  is  the  year,  is  the  same  as  a  man 
who  knows  this.  His  wealth  constitutes  the  fifteen 
digits,  his  Self  the  sixteenth  digit.  He  is  increased 
and  decreased  by  that  wealth.  His  Self  is  the  nave, 
his  wealth  the  felly.  Therefore  even  if  he  loses 
everything,  if  he  lives  but  with  his  Self,  people  say, 
he  lost  the  felly  (which  can  be  restored  again). 

16.  Next  there  are  verily  three  worlds,  the  world 
of  men,  the  world  of  the  Fathers,  the  world  of  the 
Devas.    The  world  of  men 


:  gained  by  a 


'  Meant  for  nychthemera. 

'  When  he  is  just  invisible  at  the  new  moon. 
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only,  not  by  any  other  work.  By  sacrifice  the  world 
of  the  Fathers,  by  knowledge  the  world  of  the  Devas 
is  gained.  The  world  of  the  Devas  is  the  best  of 
worlds,  therefore  they  praise  knowledge. 

1 7.  Next  follows  the  handing  over.  When  a  man 
thinks  he  is  going  to  depart,  he  says  to  his  son : 
*  Thou  art  Brahman  (the  Veda,  so  far  as  acquired  by 
the  father);  thou  art  the  sacrifice  (so  far  as  performed 
by  the  father) ;  thou  art  the  world.'  The  son  answers : 
'  I  am  Brahman,  I  am  the  sacrifice,  I  am  the  world.' 
Whatever  has  been  learnt  (by  the  father)  that,  taken 
as  one,  is  Brahman.  Whatever  sacrifices  there  are, 
they^  taken  as  one,  are  the  sacrifice.  Whatever 
worlds  there  are,  they,  taken  as  one,  are  the  world. 
Verily  here  ends  this  (what  has  to  be  done  by  a 
father,  viz.  study,  sacrifice,  &c.)  '  He  (the  son),  being 
all  this,  preserved  me  from  this  world  \'  thus  he 
thinks.  Therefore  they  call  a  son  who  is  instructed 
(to  do  all  this),  a  world-son  (lokya),  and  therefore 
they  instruct  him. 

When  a  father  who  knows  this,  departs  this  world, 
then  he  enters  into  his  son  together  with  his  own 
spirits  (with  speech,  mind,  and  breath).  If  there  is 
anything  done  amiss  by  the  father,  of  all  that  the  son 
delivers  him,  and  therefore  he  is  called  Putra,  son*. 
By  help  of  his  son  the  father  stands  firm  in  this 
world  \  Then  these  divine  immortal  spirits  (speech, 
mind,  and  breath)  enter  into  him. 

^  Roer  seems  to  have  read  samnaya, '  all  this  multitude/  1  read, 
etan  m&  sarva/ri  sann  ayam  ito  'bhuiu^d  iti. 

•  The  Comm.  derives  putra  from  pu  (pftr),  to  fill,  and  tra  (tr4),  to 
deliver,  a  deliverer  who  fills  the  holes  left  by  the  father,  a  stop- 
gap. Others  denve  it  from  put,  a  hell,  and  tii,  to  protect;  of. 
Manu  IX,  138. 

*  'Themanushya*loka,notthepitrf-bkaanddeva*loka.'  Comm. 
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1 8.  From  the  earth  and  from  fire,  divine  speech 
enters  into  him.  And  verily  that  is  divine  speech 
whereby,  whatever  he  says,  comes  to  be. 

1 9.  From  heaven  and  the  sun,  divine  mind  enters 
into  him.  And  verily  that  is  divine  mind  whereby 
he  becomes  joyful,  and  grieves  no  more. 

20.  From  water  and  the  moon,  divine  breadi 
(spirit)  enters  into  him.  And  verily  that  is  divine 
breath  which,  whether  moving  or  not  moving,  does 
not  tire,  and  therefore  does  not  perish.  He  who 
knows  this,  becomes  the  Self  of  all  beings.  As  that 
deity  (Hira^yagarbha)  is,  so  does  he  become.  And 
as  all  beings  honour  that  deity  (with  sacrifice,  &c.), 
so  do  all  beings  honour  him  who  knows  this. 

Whatever  grief  these  creatures  suffer,  that  is 
all  one^  (and  therefore  disappears).  Only  what  is 
good  approaches  him  ;  verily,  evil  does  not  approach 
the  Devas- 

21.  Next  follows  the  consideration  of  the  observ- 
ances* (acts).  Pra^&pati  created  the  actions  (active 
senses).  When  they  had  been  created,  they  strove 
among  themselves.  Voice  held,  I  shall  speak;  the 
eye  held,  I  shall  see;  the  ear  held,  I  shall  hear; 
and  thus  the  other  actions  too,  each  according  to  its 
own  act  Death,  having  become  weariness,  took 
them  and  seized  them.  Having  seized  them,  death 
held  them  back  (from  their  work).  Therefore 
speech  grows  weary,  the  eye  grows  weary,  the  ear 
grows  weary.  But  death  did  not  seize  the  central 
breath.     Then  the  others  tried  to  know  him,  and 

^  '  Individuals  suffer,  because  one  causes  grief  to  another.  But 
in  the  universal  soul,  where  all  individuals  are  one,  their  sufferings 
are  neutralised.'     Comm. 

'  The  updsana  or  meditative  worship. 

[15]  H 
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said : '  Verily,  he  is  the  best  of  us,  he  who,  whether 
moving  or  not,  does  not  tire  and  does  not  perish. 
Well,  let  all  of  us  assume  his  form/  Thereupon 
they  all  assumed  his  form,  and  therefore  they  are 
called  after  him  '  breaths '  (spirits). 

In  whatever  family  there  is  a  man  who  knows 
this,  they  call  that  family  after  his  name.  And  he 
who  strives  with  one  who  knows  this,  withers  away 
and  finally  dies.     So  far  with  regard  to  the  body. 

22.  Now  with  regard  to  the  deities. 

Agni  (fire)  held,  I  shall  bum;  Aditya  (the  sun) 
held,  I  shall  warm;  A1a,ndramas  (the  moon)  held, 
I  shall  shine ;  and  thus  also  the  other  deities,  each 
according  to  the  deity.  And  as  it  was  with  the 
central  breath  among  the  breaths,  so  it  was  with 
V4yu,  the  wind  among  those  deities.  The  other 
deities  fade,  not  V4yu.  V4yu  is  the  deity  that 
never  sets. 

23.  And  here  there  is  this  .Sloka : 

'  He  from  whom  the  sun  rises,  and  into  whom  it 
sets'  (he  verily  rises  from  the  breath,  and  sets  in 
the  breath) 

*  Him  the  Devas  made  the  law,  he  only  is  to-day, 
and  he  to-morrow  also'  (whatever  these  Devas  de- 
termined then,  that  they  perform  to-day  also  ^). 

Therefore  let  a  man  perform  one  observance  only, 
let  him  breathe  up  and  let  him  breathe  down,  that 
the  evil  death  may  not  reach  him.  And  when  he 
performs  it,  let  him  try  to  finish  it  Then  he  ob- 
tains through  it  union  and  oneness  with  that  deity 
(with  pr&«a). 

'  The  prina-vrata  and  vftjm-vrata.    Comm. 
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Sixth  BrAhmajva^ 

1.  Verily  this  is  a  triad,  name,  form,  and  work. 
Of  these  names,  that  which  is  called  Speech  is  the 
Uktha  (hymn,  supposed  to  mean  also  origin),  for 
from  it  all  names  arise.  It  is  their  S&man  (song, 
supposed  to  mean  also  sameness),  for  it  is  the  same 
as  all  names.  It  is  their  Brahman  (prayer,  supposed 
to  mean  also  support),  for  it  supports  all  names. 

2.  Next,  of  the  forms,  that  which  is  called  Eye  is 
the  Uktha  (hymn),  for  from  it  all  forms  arise.  It  is 
their  Sfiman  (song),  for  it  is  the  same  as  all  forms.  It 
is  their  Brahman  (prayer),  for  it  supports  all  forms. 

3.  Next,  of  the  works,  that  which  is  called  Body  is 
the  Uktha  (hymn),  for  from  it  all  works  arise.  It  is 
their  S&man  (song),  for  it  is  the  same  as  all  works.  It 
is  their  Brahman  (prayer),  for  it  supports  all  works. 

That  being  a  triad  is  one,  viz.  this  Self;  and  the 
Self,  being  one,  is  that  triad.  This  is  the  immortal, 
covered  by  the  true.  Verily  breath  is  the  immortal, 
name  and  form  are  the-  true,  and  by  them  the  im- 
mortal is  covered. 


^  MSdhyandina  text,  p.  1058. 


H   2 
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SECOND   ADHYAYA». 

First  Brahmajva^ 

1.  There ^  was  formerly  the  proud  Girgya  BAl4ki*, 
a  man  of  great  reading.  He  said  to  A^ta^atru  of 
Klyi,  *  Shall  I  tell  you  Brahman  ?'  A^taratru  said: 
*We  give  a  thousand  (cows)  for  that  speech  (of 
yours),  for  verily  all  people  run  away,  saying,  6^anaka 
(the  king  of  MithilA)  is  our  father  (patron)  ^' 

2.  Girgya  said  :  '  The  person  that  is  in  the  sun  ®, 
that  I  adore  as  Brahman.'  A^ita.^atru  said  to  him  : 
'  No,  no !    Do  not  speak  to  me  on  this.    I  adore  him 

^  Mddhyandina  text,  p.  1058. 

*  Whatever  has  been  taught  to  the  end  of  the  third  (according 
to  the  counting  of  the  Upanishad,  the  first)  Adhydya,  refers  to 
avidyi,  ignorance.  Now,  however,  vidya,  the  highest  knowledge, 
is  to  be  taught,  and  this  is  done,  first  of  all,  by  a  dialogue  between 
Gdrgya  Dn'ptabdldki  and  king  A^tajatru,  the  former,  though  a 
Brdhmana,  representing  the  imperfect,  the  latter,  though  a  Kshatriya, 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  Brahman.  While  Gdrgya  worships  the 
Brahman  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  &c.,  as  limited,  as  active  and  passive, 
A^taratru  knows  the  Brahman  as  (he  Self. 

'  Compare  with  this  the  fourth  Adhyaya  of  the  Kaushttaki- 
upanishad.  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  i,  p.  300;  Gough, 
Philosophy  of  the  Upanishads,  p.  144. 

*  Son  of  Baliki,  of  the  race  of  the  Gdrgyas. 

*  Ganaka,  known  as  a  wise  and  liberal  king.  There  is  a  play 
on  his  name,  which  means  father,  and  is  understood  in  the  sense 
of  patron,  or  of  teacher  of  wisdom.  The  meaning  is  obscure ;  and 
in  the  Kaush.  Up.  IV.  i,  the  construction  is  still  more  difficult 
What  is  intended  seems  to  be  that  A^ataratru  is  willing  to  offer 
any  reward  to  a  really  wise  man,  because  all  the  wise  men  are 
running  after  Ganaka  and  settling  at  his  court. 

*  The  commentator  expatiates  on  all  these  answers  and  brings 
them  more  into  harmony  with  Vedanta  doctrines.  Thus  he  adds 
that  the  person  in  the  sun  is  at  the  same  time  the  person  in  the  eye, 
who  is  both  active  and  passive  in  the  heart,  &c. 
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verily  as  the  supreme,  the  head  of  all  beings,  the 
king.  Whoso  adores  him  thus,  becomes  supreme, 
the  head  of  all  beings,  a  king/ 

3.  Gdrgya  said :  *  The  person  that  is  in  the  moon 
(and  in  the  mind),  that  I  adore  as  Brahman/  A^i- 
ta^atru  said  to  him  :  *  No,  no !  Do  not  speak  to  me 
on  this.  I  adore  him  verily  as  the  great,  clad  in 
white  raiment,  as  Soma,  the  king/  Whoso  adoreis 
him  thus,  Soma  is  poured  out  and  poured  forth  for 
him  day  by  day,  and  his  food  does  not  fail  \ 

4.  G4rgya  said  :  *  The  person  that  is  in  the  light- 
ning (and  in  the  heart),  that  I  adore  as  Brahman/ 
Ag-dta^tru  said  to  him :  *  No,  no !  Do  not  speak  to 
me  on  this.  I  adore  him  verily  as  the  luminous.' 
Whoso  adores  him  thus,  becomes  luminous,  and  his 
offspring  becomes  luminous. 

5.  G4rgya  said:  *The  person  that  is  in  the  ether 
(and  in  the  ether  of  the  heart),  that  I  adore  as  Brah- 
man.' A^ta^tru  said  to  him  :  *  No,  no !  Do  not 
speak  to  me  on  this.  I  adore  him  as  what  is  full, 
and  quiescent'  Whoso  adores  him  thus,  becomes 
filled  with  offspring  and  cattle,  and  his  offspring  does 
not  cease  from  this  world. 

6.  Gdrgya  said :  *  The  person  that  is  in  the  wind 
(and  in  the  breath),  that  I  adore  as  Brahman."  A^- 
tayatru  said  to  him  :  *  No,  no !  Do  not  speak  to  me 
on  this.  I  adore  him  as  Indra  Vaiku;^/>4a,  as  the 
unconquerable  army  (of  the  Maruts).'  Whoso  adores 
him  thus,  becomes  victorious,  unconquerable,  con- 
quering his  enemies. 

*  We  miss  the  annasyitmd,  the  Self  of  food,  mentioned  in  the 
Kaush.  Up.,  and  evidently  referred  to  in  the  last  sentence  of  our 
paragraph.  Suta  and  prasuta,  poured  out  and  poured  forth,  are 
explained  as  referring  to  the  principal  and  the  secondary  sacrifices. 
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7.  G&rgya  said : '  The  person  that  is  in  the  fire  (and 
in  the  heart),  that  I  adore  as  Brahman/  A^ta^atru 
said  to  him :  *  No,  no!  Do  not  speak  to  me  on  this.  I 
adore  him  as  powerful/  Whoso  adores  him  thus,  be- 
comes powerful,  and  his  offspring  becomes  powerful. 

8.  GArgya  said :  '  The  person  that  is  in  the  water 
(in  seed,  and  in  the  heart),  that  I  adore  as  Brahman/ 
A^tayatru  said  to  him :  *  No,  no !  Do  not  speak 
to  me  on  this.  I  adore  him  as  likeness.'  Whoso 
adores  him  thus,  to  him  comes  what  is  likely  (or 
proper),  not  what  is  improper;  what  is  born  from 
him,  is  like  unto  him\ 

9.  G&rgfya  said:  'The  person  that  is  in  the 
mirror,  that  I  adore  as  Brahman.'  A^tasatru  said 
to  him :  'No,  no !  Do  not  speak  to  me  on  this. 
I  adore  him  verily  as  the  brilliant/  Whoso  adores 
him  thus,  he  becomes  brilliant,  his  offspring  becomes 
brilliant,  and  with  whomsoever  he  comes  together, 
he  outshines  them. 

ID.  GArgya  said  :  *  The  sound  that  follows  a  man 
while  he  moves,  that  I  adore  as  Brahman.'  A^ta- 
jatru  said  to  him  :  '  No,  no  I  Do  not  speak  to  me 
on  this.  I  adore  him  verily  as  life.'  Whoso  adores 
him  thus,  he  reaches  his  full  age  in  this  world,  breath 
does  not  leave  him  before  the  time. 

II.  G4rgya  said:  'The  person  that  is  in  space, 
that  I  adore  as  Brahman/  A^taratru  said  to  him  : 
*  No,  no !  Do  not  speak  to  me  on  this.  I  adore 
him  verily  as  the  second  who  never    leaves    us.' 

^  Here  the  Kaush.  Up.  has  the  Self  of  the  name,  instead  of 
pratiriipa,  likeness.  The  commentator  thinks  that  they  both  mean 
the  same  thing,  because  a  name  is  the  likeness  of  a  thing.  Another 
text  of  the  Kaush.  Up.  gives  here  the  Self  of  light.  Pratirtipa  in 
the  sense  of  likeness  comes  in  later  in  the  Kaush.  Up.,  §11. 
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Whoso  adores  him  thus,  becomes    possessed  of  a 
second,  his  party  is  not  cut  off  from  him. 

12.  GSrgya  said  :  'The  person  that  consists  of  the 
shadow,  that  I  adore  as  Brahman.'  A^dtaiatru  said 
to  him :  '  No,  no !  Do  not  speak  to  hie  on  this. 
I  adore  him  verily  as  death/  Whoso  adores  him 
thus,  he  reaches  his  whole  age  in  this  world,  death 
does  not  approach  him  before  the  time. 

13.  Gfirgyasaid:  'The  person  that  is  in  the  body', 
that  I  adore  as  Brahman.'  Ag&iasatm  said  to  him  ; 
'No,  no!  Do  not  speak  to  me  on  this.  I  adore  him 
verily  as  embodied.'  Whoso  adores  him  thus,  becomes 
embodied,  and  his  offspring  becomes  embodied ". 

Then  Gdrgya  became  silent. 

14.  A^tasatru  said  :  '  Thus  far  only?'  'Thus  far 
only,'  he  replied.  A^tajatru  said  :  '  This  does  not 
suffice  to  know  it  (the  true  Brahman).'  Girgya 
replied  :  '  Then  let  me  come  to  you,  as  a  pupil.' 

15.  A/itajatru  said:  'Verily,  it  is  unnatural  that 
a  Br4hma«a  should  come  to  a  Kshatriya,  hoping 
that  he  should  tell  him  the  Brahman.  However,  I 
shall  make  you  know  him  clearly,'  thus  saying  he 
took  him  by  the  hand  and  rose. 

And  the  two  together  came  to  a  person  who  was 
asleep.  He  called  him  by  these  names,  'Thou, 
great  one,  clad  in  white  raiment,  Soma,  KingV    He 

*  '  In  the  Atman,  in  Fra^pati,  in  the  Buddhi,  and  ia  the  heart.' 
Comm. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  is  meant  here  by  Stman  and  iiman- 
vin.  In  the  Kaush.  Up,  A^taiatru,  refers  to  Pra^Spati,  and  the 
commentator  here  does  the  same,  adding,  however,  buddhi  and 
hn'd.  Gough  translates  Stmanvin  by  'having  peace  of  mind.' 
Deussen,  p.  195,  pas.ses  it  over. 

*  These  names  are  given  here  as  they  occur  in  the  Kaushltaki- 
upanishad,  not  as  in  the  Bnha(Ura;vyaka-upanisbad,  where  the 
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did  not  rise.  Then  rubbing  him  with  his  hand,  he 
woke  him,  and  he  arose. 

16.  AgAtBsztru  said:  *When  this  man  was  thus 
asleep,  where  was  then  the  person  (purusha),  the  in- 
telligent ?  anjd  from  whence  did  he  thus  come  back.^' 
GArgya  did  not  know  this  ? 

1 7.  A^tayatru  said :  *  When  this  man  was  thus 
asleep,  then  the  intelligent  person  (purusha),  having 
through  the  intelligence  of  the  senses  (pr4«as)  ab- 
sorbed within  himself  all  intelligence,  lies  in  the 
ether,  which  is  in  the  hearth  When  he  takes  in 
these  different  kinds  of  intelligence,  then  it  is  said 
that  the  man  sleeps  (svapiti)^  Then  the  breath 
is  kept  in,  speech  is  kept  in,  the  ear  is  kept  in,  the 
eye  is  kept  in,  the  mind  is  kept  in. 

18.  But  when  he  moves  about  in  sleep  (and 
dream),  then  these  are  his  worlds.  He  is,  as  it  were, 
a  great  king;  he  is,  as  it  were,  a  great  Br&hma«a ;  he 
rises,  as  it  were,  and  he  falls.  And  as  a  great  king 
might  keep  in  his  own  subjects,  and  move  about, 
according  to  his  pleasure,  within  his  own  domain, 
thus  does  that  person  (who  is  endowed  with  intel- 
ligence) keep  in  the  various  senses  (prkndis)  and  move 
about,  according  to  his  pleasure,  within  his  own  body 
(while  dreaming). 

1 9.  Next,  when  he  is  in  profound  sleep,  and  knows 

first  narae  was  atishM&A  sarveshim  bh(itdndm  miirdhd  i%d.  This 
throvts  an  important  light  on  the  composition  of  the  Upanishads. 

*  The  ether  in  the  heart  is  meant  for  the  real  Self.  He  has 
come  to  himself,  to  his  Self,  i.  e.  to  the  true  Brahman. 

'  Svapiti,  he  sleeps,  is  explained  as  sva,  his  own  Self,  and 
apiti  for  apyeti,  he  goes  towards,  so  that  'he  sleeps'  must  be 
interpreted  as  meaning  *  he  comes  to  his  Self.*  In  another  passage 
it  is  explained  by  svam  apito  bhavati.  See  &ihkara's  Commentary 
on  the  Brih.  Ar.  Up.  vol.  i,  p.  372. 
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nothing,  there  are  the  seventy-two  thousand  arteries 
called  Hita,  which  from  the  heart  spread  through 
the  body^  Through  them  he  moves  forth  and  rests 
in  the  surrounding  body.  And  as  a  young  man,  or  a 
great  king,  or  a  great  Br&hma«a,  having  reached  the 
summit  of  happiness,  might  rest,  so  does  he  then  rest. 
20.  As  the  spider  comes  out  with  its  thread,  of  as 
small  sparks  come  forth  from  fire,  thus  do  all  senses, 
all  worlds,  all  Devas,  all  beings  come  forth  from  that 
Self.  The  Upanishad  (the  true  name  and  doctrine) 
of  that  Self  is  '  the  True  of  the  True.'  Verily  the 
senses  are  the  true,  and  he  is  the  true  of  the  true. 

Second  Brahmajva^ 

1.  Verily  he  who  knows  the  babe'  with  his  place*, 
his  chamber  ^  his  post  ®,  and  his  rope '',  he  keeps  off 
the  seven  relatives  ®  who  hate  him.  Verily  by  the 
young  is  meant  the  inner  life,  by  his  place  this 
(body)  ^  by  his  chamber  this  (head),  by  his  post  the 
vital  breath,  by  his  rope  the  food. 

2.  Then  the  seven  imperishable  ones^*^  approach 
him.  There  are  the  red  lines  in  the  eye,  and  by 
them   Rudra   clings  to   him.     There  is  the  water 

*  '  Not  the  pericardium  only,  but  the  whole  body.'    Comm. 
^  Mddhyandina  text,  p.  1061. 

'  The  lingdtman,  or  subtle  body  which  has  entered  this  body  in 
five  ways.    Comm. 

*  The  body.  *  The  head.  •  The  vital  breath. 
'  Food,  which  binds  the  subtle  to  the  coarse  body. 

'  The  seven  organs  of  the  head  through  which  man  perceives 
and  becomes  attached  to  the  world. 

*  The  commentator  remarks  that  while  saying  this,  the  body 
and  the  head  are  pointed  out  by  touching  them  with  the  hand 
(pd^ipeshapratibodhanena). 

"  See  before,  I,  5,  i,  2.  They  are  called  imperishable,  because 
they  produce  imperishableness  by  supplying  food  for  the  prdna, 
here  called  the  babe. 
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in  the  eye,  and  by  it  Par/anya  clings  to  him.  There 
is  the  pupil,  and  by  it  Aditya  (sun)  clingS  to  him. 
There  is  the  dark  iris,  and  by  it  Agni  clings  to  him. 
There  is  the  white  eye-ball,  and  by  it  Indra  clings  to 
him.  With  the  lower  eye-lash  the  earth,  with  the 
upper  eye-lash  the  heaven  clings  to  him.  He  who 
knows  this,  his  food  does  never  perish. 

3*  On  this  there  is  this  ^Sloka . 

*  There  ^  is  a  cup  having  its  mouth  below  and  its 
bottom  above.  Manifold  glory  has  been  placed  into 
it  On  its  lip  sit  the  seven  i?/shis,  the  tongue  as 
the  eighth  communicates  with  Brahman.'  What  is 
called  the  cup  having  its  mouth  below  and  its  bottom 
above  is  this  head,  for  its  mouth  (the  mouth)  is 
below,  its  bottom  (the  skull)  is  above.  When  it  is 
said  that  manifold  glory  has  been  placed  into  it, 
the  senses  verily  are  manifold  glory,  and  he  there- 
fore means  the  senses.  When  he  says  that  the 
seven  /?/shis  sit  on  its  lip,  the  /?/shis  are  verily  the 
(active)  senses,  and  he  fneans  the  senses.  And 
when  he  says  that  the  tongue  as  the  eighth  com- 
municates with  Brahman,  it  is  because  the  tongue, 
as  the  eighth,  does  communicate  with  Brahman. 

4.  These  two  (the  two  ears)  are  the  7?/shis  Gau- 
tama and  Bharadvd^ ;  the  right  Gautama,  the  left 
Bharadvi^.  These  two  (the  eyes)  are  the  7?/shis 
Vlyvfimitra  and  6^amadagni;  the  right  Vi,rv4mitra, 
the  left  6^amadag^i.  These  two  (the  nostrils)  are 
the  /?/shis  Vasish/Aa  and  Kayyapa ;  the  right  Va- 
sish/Aa,  the  left  Karyapa.  The  tongue  is  Atri,  for 
with  the  tongue  food  is  eaten,  and  Atri  is  meant  for 
Atti,  eating.  He  who  knows  this,  becomes  an  eater 
of  everything,  and  everything  becomes  his  food. 

^  Cf.  Athanra-veda-samh.  X,  8,  9. 
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Third  BrAhma^ta^ 

1 .  There  are  two  forms  of  Brahman,  the  material 
and  the  immaterial,  the  mortal  and  the  immortal,  the 
solid  and  the  fluid,  sat  (being)  and  tya  (that),  (i.e. 
sat-tya,  true)  \ 

2.  Everything  except  air  and  sky  is  material,  is 
mortal,  is  solid,  is  definite.  The  essence  of  that 
which  is  material,  which  is  mortal,  which  is  solid, 
which  is  definite  is  the  sun  that  shines,  for  he  is  the 
essence  of  sat  (the  definite). 

3.  But  air  and  sky  are  immaterial,  are  immortal, 
are  fluid,  are  indefinite.  The  essence  of  that  which 
is  immaterial,  which  is  immortal,  which  is  fluid,  which 
is  indefinite  is  the  person  in  the  disk  of  the  sun,  for 
he  is  the  essence  of  tyad  (the  indefinite).  So  far  with 
regard  to  the  Devas. 

4.  Now  with  regard  to  the  body.  Everything 
except  the  breath  and  the  ether  within  the  body  is 
material,  is  mortal,  is  solid,  is  definite.  The  essence 
of  that  which  is  material,  which  is  mortal,  which  is 
solid,  which  is  definite  is  the  Eye,  for  it  is  the  essence 
of  sat  (the  definite). 

5.  But  breath  and  the  ether  within  the  body  are 
immaterial,  are  immortal,  are  fluid,  are  indefinite. 
The  essence  of  that  which  is  immaterial,  which  is 
immortal,  which  is  fluid,  which  is  indefinite  is  the 
person  in  the  right  eye,  for  he  is  the  essence  of  tyad 
(the  indefinite). 

6.  And  what  is  the  appearance  of  that  person  ? 
Like  a  saffron-coloured  raiment,  like  white  wool, 

^  Mddhyandina  text,  p.  1062. 

^  Sat  is  explained  by  definite,  tya  or  tyad  by  indefinite. 
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like  cochineal,  like  the  flame  of  fire,  like  the  white 
lotus,  like  sudden  lightning.  He  who  knows  this, 
his  glory  is  like  unto  sudden  lightning. 

Next  follows  the  teaching  (of  Brahman)  by  No, 
no^'  for  there  is  nothing  else  higher  than  this  (if 
one  says) :  *  It  is  not  so.'  Then  comes  the  name 
*  the  True  of  the  True,'  the  senses  being  the  True, 
and  he  (the  Brahman)  the  True  of  them. 

Fourth  Brahmajva^ 

1.  Now  when  Y4^«avalkya  was  going  to  enter 
upon  another  state,  he  said :  *  Maitreyl  ^  verily  I  am 
going  away  from  this  my  house  (into  the  forest*). 
Forsooth,  let  me  make  a  settlement  between  thee 
and  that  K4ty4yanl  (my  other  wife).' 

2.  Maitreyl  said :  *  My  Lord,  if  this  whole  earth, 
full  of  wealth,  belonged  to  me,  tell  me,  should  I  be 
immortal  by  it*  ?' 

'  See  III,  9,  26 ;  IV,  2,  4  ;  IV,  4,  22 ;  IV,  5, 15. 

^  Mddhyandina  text,  p.  1062.  To  the  end  of  the  third  Brahma«a 
of  the  second  Adhydya,  all  that  has  been  taught  does  not  yet  impart 
the  highest  knowledge,  the  identity  of  the  personal  and  the  true  Self, 
the  Brahman.  In  the  fourth  Brihmana,  in  which  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  Brahman  is  to  be  set  forth,  the  Sawnydsa,  the  retiring 
from  the  world,  is  enjoined,  when  all  desires  cease,  and  no  duties 
are  to  be  performed  (Sawnydsa,  pirivr^ya).  The  story  is  told  again 
with  slight  variations  in  the  Brihaddrawyaka-upanishad  IV,  5.  The 
more  important  variations,  occurring  in  IV,  5,  are  added  here,  marked 
with  B.  There  are  besides  the  various  readings  of  the  Mddhyandina- 
jjkhd  of  the  ^atapatha-brdhmawa.  See  also  Deussen, Veddnta,  p.  1 85. 

*  In  Brill.  Up.  IV,  5,  the  story  begins :  Ya^'iavalkya  had  two  wives, 
Maitreyi  and  Katyayani.  Of  these  Maitreyt  was  conversant  with 
Brahman,  but  Katyayant  possessed  such  knowledge  only  as  women 
possess. 

*  Instead  of  udydsyan,  B.  gives  pravra^ishyan,  the  more 
technical  term. 

*  Should  I  be  immortal  by  it,  or  no  ?   B. 
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*  No/  replied  YSjf »avalkya ;  '  like  the  life  of  rich 
people  will  be  thy  life.  But  there  is  no  hope  of 
immortality  by  wealth/ 

3.  And  Maitrey!  said:  *What  should  I  do  with 
that  by  which  I  do  not  become  immortal  ?  What  my 
Lord  knoweth  (of  immortality),  tell  that  to  me^/ 

4.  Yaif  wavalkya  replied :  '  Thou  who  art  truly  dear 
to  me,  thou  speakest  dear  words*.  Come,  sit  down, 
I  will  explain  it  to  thee,  and  mark  well  what  I  say/ 

5.  And  he  said  :  *  Verily,  a  husband  is  not  dear,  that 
you  may  love  the  husband ;  but  that  you  may  love 
the  Self,  therefore  a  husband  is  dear.  ^ 

*  Verily,  a  wife  is  not  dear,  that  you  may  love  the 
wife;  but  that  you  may  love  the  Self,  therefore  a     ' 
wife  is  dear. 

'Verily,  sons  are  not  dear,; that  you  may  love  L 
the  sons ;  but  that  you  may  love  the  Self,  therefore  jj 
sons  are  dear. 

'Verily,  wealth  is  not  dear,  that  you  may  love 
wealth ;  but  that  you  may  love  the  Self,  therefore 
wealth  is  dear*. 

*  Verily,  the  Brahman-class  is  not  dear,  that  you 
may  love  the  Brahman-class ;  but  that  you  may  love 
the  Self,  therefore  the  Brahman-class  is  dear. 

*  Verily,  the  Kshatra-class  is  not  dear,  that  you 
may  love  the  Kshatra-class ;  but  that  you  may  love 
the  Self,  therefore  the  Kshatra-class  is  dear. 

'Verily,  the  worlds  are  not  dear,  that  you  may 
love  the  worlds;  but  that  you  may  love  the  Self, 
therefore  the  worlds  are  dear. 

^  Tell  that  clearly  to  me.    B. 

*  Thou  who  art  dear  to  me,  thou  hast  increased  what  is  dear  (to 
me  in  this).    B. 

'  B.  adds,  Verily,  cattle  are  not  dear,  &c. 
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'Verily,  the  Devas  are  not  dear,  that  you  may 
love  the  Devas;  but  that  you  may  love  the  Self, 
therefore  the  Devas  are  dear^ 

'  Verily,  creatures  are  not  dear,  that  you  may  love 
the  creatures ;  but  that  you  may  love  the  Self,  there- 
fore are  creatures  dear. 

*  Verily,  everything  is  not  dear  that  you  may  love 
everything ;  but  that  you  may  love  the  Self,  there- 
fore everything  is  dear. 

*  Verily,  the  Self  is  to  be  seen,  to  be  heard,  to 
be  perceived,  to  be  marked,  O  Maitreyl!  When 
we  see,  hear,  perceive,  and  know  the  Self^  then 
all  this  is  known. 

6.  '  Whosoever  looks  for  the  Brahman-class  else- 
where than  in  the  Self,  was*  abandoned  by  the 
Brahman-class.  Whosoever  looks  for  the  Kshatra- 
class  elsewhere  than  in  the  Self,  was  abandoned  by 
the  Kshatra-class.  Whosoever  looks  for  the  worlds 
elsewhere  than  in  the  Self,  was  abandoned  by  the 
worlds.  Whosoever  looks  for  the  Devas  elsewhere 
than  in  the  Self,  was  abandoned  by  the  Devas*. 
Whosoever  looks  for  creatures  elsewhere  than  in  the 

ii   Self,  was  abandoned  by  the  creatures.    Whosoever 

)   looks  for  anything  elsewhere  than  in  the  Self,  was 

abandoned  by  everything.     This  Brahman-class,  this 

Kshatra-class,  these  worlds,  these   Devas  ^,  these  • 

creatures,  this  everything,  all  is  that  Self. 

7.  *  Now  as"^  the  sounds  of  a  drum,  when  beaten, 

'  ■  ■>        ■ '  ■  ^— ^— » 

B.  inserts,  Verily,  the  Vedas  are  not  dear,  Sec. 

When  the  Self  has  been  seen,  heard,  perceived,  and  known.   B. 

The  commentator  translates,  *  should  be  abandoned.' 

B.  inserts,  Whosoever  looks  for  the  Vedas,  &c. 

B.  adds,  these  Vedas.  *  B.  has,  all  these  creatures. 

I  construe  sa  yathi  with  evam  vai  in  §  12,  looking  upon 
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cannot  be  seized  externally  (by  themselves),  but  the 
sound  is  seized,  when  the  drum  is  seized  or  the  beater 
of  the  drum ; 

8.  'And  as  the  sounds  of  a  conch-shell,  when 
blown,  cannot  be  seized  externally  {by  themselves), 
but  the  sound  is  seized,  when  the  shell  is  seized  or 
the  blower  of  the  shell ; 

9.  '  And  as  the  sounds  of  a  lute,  when  played, 
cannot  be  seized  externally  (by  themselves),  but  the 
sound  is  seized,  when  the  lute  is  seized  or  the 
player  of  the  lute ; 

10.  'As  clouds  of  smoke  proceed  by  themselves 
out  of  a  lighted  fire  kindled  with  damp  fuel,  thus, 
verily,  O  Maitreyl.  has  been  breathed  forth  from 
this  great  Being  what  we  have  as  ^/g-veda,  Ya^r- 
veda,  SSma-veda,  AtharvSngirasas,  I  tihisa  (legends), 
Purfi«a  (cosmogonies),  VidyS  (knowledge),  the  Upa- 
nishads,  i'lokas  (verses),  SCitras  (prose  rules),  Anu- 
vySkhyfinas  (glosses),  Vydkhyinas  (commentaries)'. 
From  him  alone  all  these  were  breathed  forth. 

11.  'As  all  waters  find  their  centre  in  the  sea. 
all  touches  in  the  skin,  all  tastes  in  the  tongue,  all 
smells  in  the  nose,  all  colours  in  the  eye,  all  sounds 
in  the  ear,  all  percepts  in  the  mind,  all  knowledge  in 
the  heart,  all  actions  in  the  hands,  all  movements  in 
the  feet,  and  all  the  Vedas  in  speech, — 

12.  '  As  a  lump  of  salt',  when  thrown  into  water, 
becomes  dissolved  into  water,  and  eould  not  be  taken 


§  1 1  as  probably  a  later  insertion.     The  sa  ia  not  the  pronoun,  but 

a  particle,  as  in  sa  yadi,  sa  iei,  &c. 

'  B.  adds,  what  is  sacrificed,  what  is  poured  out,  food,  drink,  this 
world  and  the  other  world,  and  all  creatures- 

=  SeeA'-Sand.Up.VI.rs. 


V. 
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out  again,  but  wherever  we  taste  (the  water)  it  is 
salt, — thus  verily,  O  Maitreyf,  does  this  great  Being, 
endless,  unlimited,  consisting  of  nothing  but  know- 
ledge \  rise  from  out  these  elements,  and  vanish  again 
^    in  them.     When  he  has  departed,  there  is  no  more 
|i    knowledge  (name),  I  say,  O  Maitreyl/    Thus  spoke 
;     Y^^avalkya. 

13.  Then  Maitreyl  said:  'Here  thou  hast  be- 
wildered me.  Sir,  when  thou  sayest  that  having 
departed,  there  is  no  more  knowledge  ^' 

But  Y^^avalkya  replied :  *0  Maitreyl,  I  say  nothing 
that  is  bewildering.  This  is  enough,  O  beloved,  for 
wisdom  ^ 

*  For  when  there  is  as  it  were  duality,  then  one 
sees  the  other,  one  smells  the  other,  one  hears  the 
other*,  one  salutes  the  other*,  one  perceives  the 
other  •,  one  knows  the  other;  but  when  the  Self  only 
is  all  this,  how  should  he  smell  another'',  how  should 
he  see®  another*,  how  should  he  hear^*^  another,  how 
should  he  salute  "  another,  how  should  he  perceive 
another  *^  how  should  he  know  another  ?  How 
should  he  know  Him  by  whom  he  knows  all  this  ? 


^  As  a  mass  of  salt  has  neither  inside  nor  outside,  but  is  altogether 
a  mass  of  taste,  thus  indeed  has  that  Self  neither  inside  nor  outside, 
but  is  altogether  a  mass  of  knowledge.    B. 

•  '  Here,  Sir,  thou  hast  landed  me  in  utter  bewilderment.  Indeed, 
I  do  not  understand  him/     B. 

•  Verily,  beloved,  that  Self  is  imperishable,  and  of  an  inde- 
structible nature.    B. 

•  B.  inserts,  one  tastes  the  other. 

•  B.  inserts,  one  hears  the  other. 

•  B.  inserts,  one  touches  the  other.  ^  Sec,  B. 

•  Smell,  B.  »  B.  inserts  Uste. 
^«  Salute,  B.                                  "  Hear,  B. 

"  B.  inserts,  how  should  he  touch  another  ? 
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How,  O  beloved,  should  he   know  (himself),  the 
Knower^?' 

Fifth  Brahmaya^ 

1,  This  earth  is  the  honey  ^  (madhu,  the  effect)  of 
all  beings,  and  all  beings  are  the  honey  (madhu,  the 
effect)  of  this  earth.  Likewise  this  bright,  immortal 
person  in  this  earth,  and  that  bright  immortal  person 
incorporated  in  the  body  (both  are  madhu).  He 
indeed  is  the  same  as  that  Self,  that  Immortal^  that 
Brahman,  that  All. 

2.  This  water  is  the  honey  of  all  beings,  and  all 
beings  are  the  honey  of  this  water.  Likewise  this 
bright,  immortal  person  in  this  water,  and  that 
bright,  immortal  person,  existing  as  seed  in  the  body 
(both  are  madhu).  He  indeed  is  tiie  same  as  that 
Self,  that  Immortal,  that  Brahman,  that  All. 

'  Instead  of  the  last  line,  B.  adds  (IV,  5,  15) :  vThat  Self  is  to 
be  described  by  No,  no !  He  is  incomprehensible,  for  he  cannot 
be  comprehended ;  he  is  imperishable,  for  he  cannot  perish ;  he  is 
unattached,  for  he  does  not  attach  himself;  unfettered,  he  does 
not  6ufifer«  he  does  not  fail.  How,  O  beloved,  should  he  know  the 
Knower?  Thus,  O  Maitreyt,  thou  hast  been  instructed.  Thus 
far  goes  immortality/  Having  said  so,  Yi^lavalkya  went  away 
(mto  the  forest),  15.    See  also  iT^ind.  Up.  VII,  24,  i. 

'  Mddhyandina  text,  p.  1064. 

'  Madhu,  honey,  seems  to  be  taken  here  as  an  instance  of  some  • 
thing  which  is  both  cause  and  effect,  or  rather  of  things  which  are 
mutually  dependent  on  each  other,  or  cannot  exist  without  one 
other.  As  the  bees  make  the  honey,  and  the  honey  makes  or 
supports  the  bees,  bees  and  honey  are  both  cause  and  effect, 
or  at  all  events  are  mutually  dependent  on  one  other.  In  the  same 
way  the  earth  and  all  living  beings  are  looked  upon  as  mutually 
dependent,  living  beings  presupposing  the  earth,  and  the  earth 
presupposing  living  beings.  This  at  all  events  seems  to  be  the 
general  idea  of  what  is  called  the  Madhuvidyi,  the  science  of  honey, 
which  Dadhya^  communicated  to  the  Axvins. 

[■5]  I 
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3.  This  fire  is  the  honey  of  all  beings,  and  all 
beings  are  the  honey  of  this  fire.  Likewise  this 
bright,  immortal  person  in  this  fire,  and  that  bright, 
immortal  person,  existing  as  speech  in  the  body  (both 
are  madhu).  He  indeed  is  the  same  as  that  Self, 
that  Immortal,  that  Brahman,  that  All. 

4.  This  air  is  the  honey  of  all  beings,  and  all 
beings  are  the  honey  of  this  air.  Likewise  this 
bright,  immortal  person  in  this  air,  and  that  bright, 
immortal  person  existing  as  breath  in  the  body  (both 
are  madhu).  He  indeed  is  the  same  as  that  Self, 
that  Immortal,  that  Brahman,  that  All. 

.  5.  This  sun  is  the  honey  of  all  beings,  and  all 
beings  are  the  honey  of  this  sun.  Likewise  this 
bright,  immortal  person  in  this  sun,  and  that  bright, 
immortal  person  existing  as  the  eye  in  the  body 
(both  are  madhu).  He  indeed  is  the  same  as  that 
Self,  that  Immortal,  that  Brahman,  that  All. 

6.  This  space  (di^aA,  the  quarters)  is  the  honey  of 
all  beings,  and  all  beings  are  the  honey  of  this 
space.  Likewise  this  bright,  immortal  person  in  this 
space,  and  that  bright,  immortal  person  existing  as 
the  ear  in  the  body  (both  are  madhu).  He  indeed 
is  the  same  as  that  Self,  that  Immortal,  that  Brah- 
man, that  All. 

7.  This  moon  is  the  honey  of  all  beings,  and  all 
beings  are  the  honey  of  this  moon.  Likewise  this 
bright,  immortal  person  in  this  moon,  and  that  bright, 
immortal  person  existing  as  mind  in  the  body  (both 
are  madhu).  He  indeed  is  the  same  as  that  Self, 
that  Immortal,  that  Brahman,  that  All. 

8.  This  lightning  is  the  honey  of  all  beings,  and 
all  beings  are  the  honey  of  this  lightning.  Likewise 
this  bright,  immortal  person  in  this  lightning,  and 
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that  bright,  immortal  person  existing  as  light  in  the 
body  (both  are  madhu).  He  indeed  is  the  same  as 
that  Self,  that  Immortal,  that  Brahman,  that  AIL 

9.  This  thunder^  is  the  honey  of  all  beings,  and  all 
beings  are  the  honey  of  this  thunder.  Likewise  this 
bright,  immortal  person  in  this  thunder,  and  that 
bright,  immortal  person  existing  as  sound  and  voice 
in  the  body  (both  are  madhu).  He  indeed  is  the 
same  as  that  Self,  that  Immortal,  that  Brahman, 
that  All. 

10.  This  ether  is  the  honey  of  all  beings,  and  all 
beings  are  the  honey  of  this  ether.  Likewise  this 
bright,  immortal  person  in  this  ether,  and  that  bright, 
immortal  person  existing  as  heart-ether  in  the  body 
(both  are  madhu).  He  indeed  is  the  same  as  that 
Self,  that  Immortal,  that  Brahman,  that  All. 

1 1 .  This  law  (dharmaA)  is  the  honey  of  all  beings, 
and  all  beings  are  the  honey  of  this  law.  Likewise 
this  bright,  immortal  person  in  this  law,  and  that 
bright,  immortal  person  existing  as  law  in  the  body 
(both  are  madhu).  He  indeed  is  the  same  as  that 
Self,  that  Immortal,  that  Brahman,  that  All. 

12.  This  true*  (satyam)  is  the  honey  of  all  beings, 
and  all  beings  are  the  honey  of  this  true.  Likewise 
this  bright,  immortal  person  in  what  is  true,  and  that 
bright,  immortal  person  existing  as  the  true  in  the 
body  (both  are  madhu).  He  indeed  is  the  same  as 
that  Self,  that  Immortal,  that  Brahman,  that  AIL 

1 3.  This  mankind  is  the  honey  of  all  beings,  and 
all  beings  are  the  honey  of  this  mankind.     Likewise 

^  Stanayitnu,  thunder,  is   explained  by  the  commentator  as 
Par^anya. 

*  Satyam,  the  true,  the  real,  not,  as  it  is  generally  translated,  the 
truth. 

I  2 
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this  bright,  immortal  person  in  mankind,  and  that 
bright,  immortal  person  existing  as  man  in  the  body 
(both  are  madhu).  He  indeed  is  the  same  as  that 
Self,  that  Immortal,  that  Brahman,  that  All. 

14.  This  Self  is  the  honey  of  all  beings,  and  all 
beings  are  the  honey  of  this  Self.  Likewise  this 
bright,  immortal  person  in  this  Self,  and  that  bright, 
immortal  person,  the  Self  (both  are  madhu).  He 
indeed  is  the  same  as  that  Self,  that  Immortal,  that 
Brahman,  that  All. 

1 5.  And  verily  this  Self  is  the  lord  of  all  beings, 
the  king  of  all  beings.  And  as  all  spokes  are  con- 
tained in  the  axle  and  in  the  felly  of  a  wheel,  all 
beings,  and  all  those  selfs  (of  the  eardi,  water,  &c) 
are  contained  in  that  SelC 

16.  Verily  Dadhya>6  Athau^a^za  proclaimed  this 
honey  (the  madhu-vidyi)  to  the  two  Arvins,  and  a 
Hishi,  seeing  this,  said  (Rv,  1, 116, 12) : 

*  O  ye  two  heroes  (A^ins),  I  make  manifest  that 
fearful  deed  of  yours  (which  you  performed)  for  the 
sake  of  gain  ^  like  as  thunder  ^  makes  manifest  the 
rain.  The  honey  (madhu-vidyi)  which  Dadhya/^ 
Atharvawa  proclaimed  to  you  through  the  head  of 
a  horse,'  ,  .  , 

17.  Verily  Dadhya>6  Atharva«a*  proclaimed  this 
honey  to  the  two  Amns,  and  a  /?/shi,  seeing  this, 
said  (Rv.  1, 117,  22): 

*  O  Awins,  you  fixed  a  horse's  head  on  Atharva«a 
Dadhyai,  and  he,  wishing  to  be  true  (to  his  promise). 


•  The  translation  here  follows  the  commentary. 

•  Tanyatu,  here  explained  as  Par^nya. 

•  .Sankara  distinguishes  here  between  Atharvawa  and  Atharva/ia, 
if  the  text  is  correct. 
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proclaimed  to  you  the  honey,  both  that  of  Tvash/r/* 
and  that  which  is  to  be  your  secret,  O  ye  strong 
ones.' 

18.  Verily  Dadhyai  Atharva«a  prodaimed  this 
honey  to  the  two  A^ins,  and  a  /?/shi,  seeing  this, 
said : 

*He  (the  Lord)  made  bodies  with  two  feet,  he 
made  bodies  with  four  feet.  Having  first  become 
a  bird,  he  entered  the  bodies  as  purusha  (as  the 
person).'  This  very  purusha  is  in  all  bodies  the  puri- 
^aya,  i.e.  he  who  lies  in  the  body  (and  is  therefore 
called  purusha).  There  is  nothing  that  is  not 
covered  by  him,  nothing  that  is  not  filled  by  him. 

19.  Verily  Dadhyai  Atharva«a  proclaimed  this 
honey  to  the  two  A,yvrns,  and  a  ^ishi,  seeing  this, 
said  (Rv.  VI,  47,18): 

*  He  (the  Lord)  became  like  unto  every  form*,  and 
this  is  meant  to  reveal  the  (true)  form  of  him  (the 
Atman).  I  ndra  (the  Lord)  appears  multiform  through 
the  Miyds  (appearances),  for  his  horses  (senses)  are 
yoked,  hundreds  and  ten/ 

This  (Atman)  is  the  horses,  this  (Atman)  is  the 
ten,  and  the  thousands,  many  and  endless.  This  is 
the  Brahman,  without  cause  and  without  effect,  with- 
out anything  inside  or  outside ;  this  Self  is  Brahman, 
omnipresent  and  omniscient  This  is  the  teaching 
(of  the  Upanishads), 

*  &uiikara  explains  Tvash/n  as  the  sun,  and  the  snn  as  the  head 
of  the  sacrifice  which,  having  been  cut  off,  was  to  be  replaced  by 
the  pravargya  rite.  The  knowledge  of  this  rite  forms  the  honey 
of  Tvash/ri*.  The  other  honey  which  is  to  be  kept  secret  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  Self,  as  taught  before  in  the  Madhu-brdhmana. 

*  He  assumed  all  forms,  and  such  forms,  as  two-footed  or'  four- 
footed  animals,  remained  permanent.   Comm. 
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Sixth  BrAhmajva. 

1.  Now  follows  the  stem  ^ : 

1 .  Pautimdshya  from  Gaupavana, 

2.  Gaupavana  from  PautimAshya, 

3.  Pautimishya  from  Gaupavana, 

4.  Gaupavana  from  Kau^ika, 

5.  Kau^ika  from  Kau^^nya, 

6.  Kau^^nya  from  ^'iiwTilya, 

7.  SSindilyB,  from  Kaujika  and  Gautama, 

8.  Gautama 

2.  from  Agniveyya, 

9.  Agnive^a  from  S&nd\\y3,  and  Anabhimldta, 
to.  SAmfily^,  and  Anabhimlita  from  Anabhiml&ta, 

1 1 .  Anabhimlita  from  Anabhiml&ta, 

1 2.  Anabhiml&ta  from  Gautama, 

13.  Gautama  from  Saitava  and  PrAilnayogya, 

1 4.  Saitava  and  Pri^nayogya  from  Pdrayarya, 

1 5.  Pira^arya  from  Bhiradvd^, 

16.  Bhiradvi^  from  Bhdradvi^  and  Gautama, 

1 7.  Gautama  from  Bhdradvi^, 


^  The  line  of  teachers  and  pupils  by  whom  the  Madhuki/fdk 
(the  fourth  Br&hmznz)  was  handed  down.  The  Midhyandina-xdkh& 
begins  with  ourselves,  then  i.  •S'aurpaniyya,  2.  Grautama,  3.  Vdtsya, 
4.  Vdtsya  and  Pdr&i arya,  5.  S&hkn'tya  and  Bh&radv&^a,  6.  Auda- 
v^hi  and  S§ind\\y^,  7.  Va\fav&pa  and  Gautama,  8.  Vai^vlp&yana 
and  Vaish/apureya,  9.  •S'^n^yaandRauhi^iiyana,  10.  iS'aunaka, 
Atreya,  and  Raibhya,  iz.  Pautimishy&ya^ia  and  Kaune/inyftyana, 
12.  K2L\imfmyZy  13.  KauiM^inya,  14.  KaoWinya  and  Agnivexya, 
15.  SaiUva,  16.  Pftrirarya,  17.  Gdtukar»ya,  18.  Bh&radv^,  19.  BU- 
radvl^,  Asuiiya^  and  Gautama,  20.  Bh&radv^^  21.  Vai^v&pft- 
yana.  Then  the  same  as  the  Kftiivas  to  G&tukaryfva,  who  leains 
from  Bhiradv^,  who  learns  from  Bhiradvl^  Asur&ya^ia,  and 
Y&ska.    Then  Traivam  Ac.  as  in  the  Ki^va-va^Ttra. 
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1 8.  Bhiradv^  from  Pdrlrairya, 

19.  Pdri^arya  from  Vai^vdpiyana, 

20.  VaigavdpAyana  from  Kau^ikAyani, 
2 1  ^  Kau^ikAyani 

3.  from  Ghr^takauHka, 

22.  Ghntakauiika  from  Pdrlyary4ya»a, 

23.  P4riyary4ya«a  from  PArlrarya, 

24.  Pdrlyarya  from  G'4t6kar»ya^ 

25.  6^it6kar»ya  from  Asurdyawa  and  Y4ska', 

26.  Asur4ya«a  and  Y4ska  from  Traivaw, 

27.  Traiva«i  from  Aupa^andhani, 

28.  Aupa^ndhani  from  Asuri, 

29.  Asuri  from  Bhiradv^^a, 

30.  Bhiradvfifa  from  Atreya, 

31.  Atreya  from  Mi;^/i, 

32.  M&^/i  from  Gautama, 

33.  Gautama  from  Gautama, 

34.  Gautama  from  Vitsya, 

35.  Vitsya  from  S^ncfilyOy 

36.  S&ndilyaL  from  Kauorya  K4pya, 

37.  Kairarya  Kdpya  from  KumdrahArita, 

38.  Kumdrahirita  from  Gilava, 

39.  Gilava  from  Vidarbhl-kau;w?inya, 

40.  Vidarbhl  -  kau»^/inya   from  Vatsanapdt    Bd- 

bhrava, 

4 1 .  Vatsanapdt  Bibhrava  from  Pathi  Saubhara, 

A 

42.  Pathi  Saubhara  from  Aydsya  Angirasa, 

43.  Ayisya  Angirasa  from  Abhftti  Tvdsh/ra, 

44.  Abhiiti  Tvish/ra  from  Vi^arApa  Tvdsh/ra, 

45.  Vi^varApa  Tvdsh/ra  from  A^nau, 

^  From  here  the  Vsuv^xa  agrees  with  the  Vamia  at  the  end  of 
IV,  6. 
'  BhiradvS^  in  Mddhyandina  text 
I  Bh&radv^,  Asuriyan a,  and  Yftska^  in  M&dhyandina  text. 
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46.  A^vinau  from  Dadhyai  Atharva«a, 

47.  Dadhyaif  Atharva«a  from  Atharvaii  Daiva, 

48.  Atharvan  Daiva  from  Mrttyu  Pr4dhvawsana, 

49.  Mmyu  Prddhvawsana  from  Pradhva^sana, 

50.  Pradhvawsana  from  Ekarshi, 

51.  Ekarshi  from  VipnuHtti  ^ 

52.  Viprai-itti  from  Vyash/i, 

53.  Vyash/i  from  Saniru, 

54.  Sandru  from  SanStana, 

55.  Sanitana  from  Sanaga, 

56.  Sanaga  from  Paramesh/>4in, 

57.  ParameshMin  from  Brahman, 

58.  Brahman  is  Svayambhu,  self-existent. 
Adoration  to  Brahman  \ 


*  Viprs^igitti,  in  M&dhyandina  text. 

*  Similar  genealogies  are  found  Bnli.  Ar.  Up.  IV,  6,  and  VI,  5. 
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THIRD  ADHYAyA. 

First  BRAHMAJ^rA^ 

Adoration  to  the  Highest  Self  (Paramitman) ! 

1 .  6^anaka  Vaideha  (the  king  of  the  Videhas)  sacri- 
ficed with  a  sacrifice  at  which  many  presents  were 
offered  to  the  priests  of(the  A,rvamedha).  Brihma«as 
of  the  Kurus  and  the  PS/zidlas  had  come  thither, 
and  6^anaka  Vaideha  wished  to  know,  which  of  those 
Brdhmawas  was  the  best  read.  So  he  enclosed  a 
thousand  cows,  and  ten  pSdas  (o£  gold)  *  were  fastened 
to  each  pair  of  horns. 

2.  And  6^anaka  spoke  to  them :  '  Ye  venerable 
Br&hma;/as,  he  who  among  you  is  the  wisest,  let 
him  drive  away  these  cows/ 

Then  those  Br4hma;^as  durst  not,  but  Y^«avalkya 
said  to  his  pupil :  '  Drive  them  away,  my  dear." 

He  replied :  *  O  glory  of  the  S&man  ^'  and  drove 
them  away. 

The  Br&hmawas  became  angry  and  said  :  *  How 
could  he  call  himself  the  wisest  among  us  ?* 

Now  there  was  A^vala,  the  Hotrt  priest  of  6^anaka 
Vaideha.     He   asked  him:    'Are   you  indeed  the 

^  Mddhyandina  text,  p.  1067. 

'  Palaiaturbfadgai  pdda^  suvarnasjra.    Comm. 

'  One  expects  iti  after  uda^  but  Samaxravas  is  applied  to 
YS^^valkya,  and  not  to  the  pupil,  y^^avalkya,  as  the  com- 
mentator observes,  was  properly  a  teacher  of  the  Ys^r-veda,  but 
as  the  pupil  calk  him  SSmaxravas,  he  shows  that  Y^navalkja 
knew  all  the  four  Vedas,  because  the  Sdmans  are  taken  from  the 
Rig-veda,  and  the  Atharva-veda  is  contained  in  the  other  three 
Vedas.  Regnaud,  however,  refers  it  to  the  pupil,  and  translates, 
*  0  toi  qui  apprends  le  SSma-veda.' 
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wisest  among  us,  O  Yif^avalkya  ?'  He  replied :  '  I 
bow  before  the  wisest  (the  best  knower  of  Brahman), 
but  I  wish  indeed  to  have  these  cows/ 

Then  Arvala,  the  Hotri  priest,  undertook  to 
question  him. 

3.  *  YA^iiavalkya,'  he  said,  *  everything  here  (con- 
nected with  the  sacrifice}  is  reached  by  death,  every- 
thing is  overcome  by  death.  By  what  means  then 
is  the  sacrificer  freed  beyond  the  reach  of  death  ?' 

YA^^avalkya  said :  *  By  the  Hotrt  priest,  who  is 
Agni  (fire),  who  is  speech.  For  speech  is  the  Hotrt 
of  the  sacrifice  (or  the  sacrificer),  and  speech  is 
Agni,  and  he  is  the  Hotrt.  This  constitutes  free- 
dom, and  perfect  freedom  (from  death).' 

4.  * ySjfwavalkya,'  he  said,  'everything  here  is 
reached  by  day  and  night,  everything  is  overcome  by 
day  and  night.  By  what  means  then  is  the  sacrificer 
freed  beyond  the  reach  of  day  and  night  ? ' 

Y^f »avalkya  said :  *  By  the  Adhvaryu  priest,  who 
is  the  eye,  who  is  Aditya  (the  sun)\  For  the  eye  is 
the  Adhvaryu  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  eye  is  the  sun, 
and  he  is  the  Adhvaryu.  This  constitutes  freedom, 
and  perfect  freedom.' 

5.  *  Yd^^avalkya,'  he  said,  *  everything  here  is 
reached  by  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the  moon, 
everything  is  overcome  by  the  waxing  and  waning 
of  the  moon.  By  what  means  then  is  the  sacrificer 
freed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  waxing  and  waning 
of  the  moon  ? ' 

YSjf^avalkya  said :  '  By  the  Udgatr?  priest,  who 
is  VAyu  (the  wind),  who  is  the  breath.     For  the 


^  One  expects  ^dityena  ^kshushi,  instead  of  >hikshushidityena, 
but  see  §  6. 
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breath  is  the  UdgSitri  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  breath 
is  the  wind,  and  he  is  the  Udg&tri.  This  constitutes 
freedom,  and  perfect  freedom/ 

6.  *  YS^fevalkya,'  he  said,  *  this  sky  is,  as  it  were, 
without  an  ascent  (staircase.)  By  what  approach 
does  the  sacrificer  approach  the  Svarga  world  ? ' 

Y^wavalkya  said ;  *  By  the  Brahman  priest,  who 
is  the  mind  (manas),  who  is  the  moon.  For  the 
mind  is  the  Brahman  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  mind 
is  the  moon,  and  he  is  the  Brahman.  This  consti- 
tutes freedom,  and  perfect  freedom.  These  are  the 
complete  deliverances  (from  death).' 

Next  follow  the  achievements. 

7.  *  Yi/»avalkya/  he  said,  *  how  many  Rik  verses 
will  the  Hotr/ priest  employ  to-day  at  this  sacrifice?' 

'  Three,'  replied  YAf^avalkya. 

*  And  what  are  these  three?' 

*  Those  which  are  called  Puronuv4ky4,  Y&^4,  and, 
thirdly,  iSasyi  \' 

*  What  does  he  gain  by  them  ? ' 

*  All  whatsoever  has  breath.' 

8.  *  Yi^avalkya,'  he  said,  '  how  many  oblations 
(ihuti)  will  the  Adhvaryu  priest  employ  to-day  at 
this  sacrifice?' 

*  Three,'  replied  Y^f  ^avalkya. 
'And  what  are  these  three?' 

'Those  which, when  offered,  fl^me  up ;  those  which, 
when  offered,  make  an  excessive  noise ;  and  those 
which,  when  offered,  sink  down  ^.* 

^  The  Puronuv&ky&s  are  hymns  employed  before  the  actual 
sacrifice,  the  Y^is  accompany  the  sacrifice,  the  StLSyis  are  used 
for  the  •S'astra.    AH  three  are  called  Stotriyis. 

'  These  oblations  are  explained  as  consisting  of  wood  and  oil, 
of  flesh,  and  of  milk  and  Soma     The  first  when  thrown  on  the 
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*  What  does  he  gain  by  them  ? ' 

*  By  those  which,  when  offered,  flame  up,  he  gains 
the  Deva  (god)  world,  for  the  Deva  world  flames 
up,  as  it  were.  By  those  which,  when  offered,  make 
an  excessive  noise,  he  gains  the  Pitrz  (father)  world, 
for  the  Vitri  world  is  excessively  (noisy)  ^  By  those 
which,  when  offered,  sink  down,  he  gains  the  Manu- 
shyB,  (man)  world,  for  the  Manushya  world  is,  as  it 
were,  down  below/ 

9.  *  YA^^avalkya,'  he  said,  *  with  how  many  deities 
does  the  Brahman  priest  on  the  right  protect  to-day 
this  sacrifice  ? ' 

*  By  one,'  replied  Yd^avalkya. 
*And  which  is  it?' 

*  The  mind  alone ;  for  the  mind  is  endless,  and  the 
Vixvedevas  are  endless,  and  he  thereby  gains  the 
endless  world.' 

10.  *  YS^»avaIkya,^  he  said,  *  how  many  StotriyA 
hymns  will  the  Udgfit/V  priest  employ  to-day  at  this 
sacrifice  ?  * 

'Three,'  replied  Y^wavalkya. 

*  And  what  are  these  three  ?' 

*  Those  which  are  called  Puronuv^kyi,  YA/yi,  and, 
thirdly,  6asya.' 

*  And  what  are  these  with  regard  to  the  body 
(adhyitmam)  ?' 

*The  Puronuv&ky4  is  Pr4«a  (up-breathing),  the 
Y4?yA  the  Ap&na  (down-breathing),  the  ^asyi  the 
Vyina  (back-breathing).' 

fire,  flame  up.  The  second,  when  thrown  on  the  fire,  make  a 
loud  hissing  noise.  The  third,  consisting  of  milk,  Soma,  &c.,  sink 
down  into  the  earth. 

'  On  account  of  the  cries  of  those  who  wish  to  be  delivered  out 
of  it.    Comra. 
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0 

'What  does  he  gain  by  them  ?' 
'  He  gains  the  earth  by  the  PuronuvikyA,  the  sky 
by  the  Yfi^y&,  heaven  by  the  iSasyi/ 
After  that  A^vala  held  his  peace. 

Second  Braiimajva\ 

1.  Then  Ciratkdrava  Artabh&ga^  asked.  *  Yi^wa- 
valkya/  he  said,  *how  many  Grahas  are  there,  and 
how  many  Atigrahas  2  ? ' 

*  Eight  Grahas/  he  replied,  *  and  eight  Atlgrahas.' 
*And  what  are   these   eight   Grahas   and   eight 

Atigrahas  ? ' 

2.  *  Pr&»a  (breatli)  is  one  Graha,  and  that  is  seized 
by  Apdna  (down-breathing)  as  the  Atigrdha  *,  for  one 
smells  with  the  Ap4na/ 

3.  *  Speech  (v&ife)  is  one  Graha,  and  that  is  seized 
by  name  (niman)  as  the  Atigriha,  for  with  speech 
one  pronounces  names/ 

4.  *  The  tongue  is  one  Graha,  and  that  is  seized 
by  taste  as  the  Atigriha,  for  with  the  tongue  one 
perceives  tastes/ 

5.  *The  eye  is  one  Graha,  and  that  is  seized  by  form 
as  the  Atigriha,  for  with  the  eye  one  sees  forms/ 

6.  *The  ear  is  one  Graha,  and  that  is  seized  by  sound 
as  the  Atigralha,  for  with  the  ear  one  hears  sounds/ 

7.  '  The  mind  is  one  Graha,  and  that  is  seized  by 

*  Madhyandina  text,  p.  1069. 

*  A  descendant  of  ^/'tabh^ga  of  the  famfly  of  traratkdni. 

'  Graha  is  probably  meant  originally  in  its  usual  sacrificial  sense, 
as  a  vessel  for  offering  oblations.  But  its  secondary  meaning, 
in  which  it  is  here  taken,  is  a  taker,  a  grasper,  i.  e.  an  organ  of 
sense,  while  atigraha  is  intended  for  that  which  is  grasped,  i.  e.  an 
object  of  sense. 

*  Here  the  i  is  long,  ^^indasatvit. 
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desire  as  the  Atigrdha,  for  with  the  mind  one  desires 
desires/ 

8.  *  The  arms  are  one  Graha,  and  these  are  seized 
by  work  as  the  Atigr&ha,  for  with  the  arms  one 
works  work.' 

9.  *  The  skin  is  one  Graha,  and  that  is  seized  by 
touch  as  the  Atigriha,  for  with  the  skin  one  per- 
ceives touch.  These  are  the  eight  Grahas  and  the 
eight  Atigrahas/ 

10.  *  Yif»avalkya,'  he  said,  *  everything  is  the  food 
of  death.  What  then  is  the  deity  to  whom  death  is 
food?' 

*  Fire  (agni)  is  death,  and  that  is  the  food  of  water. 
Death  is  conquered  ag^in.' 

II.*  YS^avalkya,'  he  said,  *  when  such  a  person 
(a  sage)  dies,  do  the  vital  breaths  (priitas)  move  out 
of  him  or  no?' 

'  No,'  replied  YigiSavalkya ; '  they  are  gathered  up 
in  him,  he  swells,  he  is  inflated,  and  thus  inflated  the 
dead  lies  at  rest.' 

12.  * YA^avalkya,'  he  said,  'when  such  a  man 
dies,  what  does  not  leave  him  ?' 

*  The  name,'  he  replied ;  *  for  the  name  is  endless, 
the  VLyvedevas  are  endless,  and  by  it  he  gains  the 
endless  world.' 

1 3.  *  YA^wavalkya,'  he  said, '  when  the  speech  of 
this  dead  person  enters  into  the  fire^  breath  into  the 
air,  the  eye  into  the  sun,  the  mind  into  the  moon, 
the  hearing  into  space,  into  the  earth  the  body,  into 
the  ether  the  self,  into  the  shrubs  the  hairs  of  the 
body,  into  the  trees  the  hairs  of  the  head,  when  the 

^  The  commentator  explains  pnrusha  here  by  asamyagdarxin, 
one  who  does  not  know  the  whole  truth.  See  also  Deussen, 
Vedanta,  p.  405,  and  p.  399,  note. 
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blood  and  the  seed  are  deposited  in  the  water,  where 
is  then  that  person  ? ' 

Y^^avalkya  said:  'Take  my  hand,  my  friend. 
We  two  alone  shall  know  of  this ;  let  this  question 
of  ours  not  be  (discussed)  in  public/  Then  these 
two  went  out  and  argued,  and  what  they  ^said  was 
karman  (work),  what  they  praised  was  karman^, 
viz.  that  a  man  becomes  good  by  good  work,  and 
bad  by  bad  work.  After  that  6^4ratkirava  Arta- 
bhiga  held  his  peace. 

Third  BrAhmaya^ 

1.  Then  Bhu^fyu  Ldhyiyani  asked.  * YS^wavalkya,' 
he  said,  'we  wandered  about  as  students*,  and  came  to 
the  house  of  Pata^>^la  K&pya.  He  had  a  daughter 
who  was  possessed  by  a  Gandharva.  We  asked 
him, '  Who  art  thou  ? '  and  he  (the  Gandharva)  replied : 
'  I  am  Sudhanvan,  the  Angirasa.'  And  when  we 
asked  him  about  the  ends  of  the  world,  we  said  to 
him, 'Where  were  the  PArikshitas * ?  Where  then 
were  the  FArikshitas,  I  ask  thee,  YS^^avalkya,  where 
were  the  Pirikshitas  ?* 

2.  YA^^valkya  said  :  '  He  said  to  thee,  I  suppose, 
that  they  went  where  those  go  who  have  performed 
a  horse-sacrifice.' 

He  said :  'And  where  do  they  go  who  have  per- 
formed a  horse-sacrifice  ?* 

^  What  is  intended  is  that  the  sams&ra  continues  by  means  of 
karman,  while  karman  by  itself  never  leads  to  moksba. 

'  Mddhyandina  text,  p.  lof  o. 

'  The  commentator  explains  iarakii  as  adhyayanirtham  vrata- 
JhiTzn^  hizkih,  adhvaryavo  vl  See  Professor  R.  G.  Bhandarkar, 
in  Indian  Antiquary,  1883,  p.  145. 

*  An  old  royal  race,  supposed  to  have  vanished  from  the  earth. 
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Yl^^avalkya  replied :  *  Thirty-two  journeys  of  the 
car  of  the  sun  is  this  world.  The  earth  surrounds 
it  on  every  side,  twice  as  large,  and  the  ocean 
surrounds  this  earth  on  every  side,  twice  as  large. 
Now  there  is  between^  them  a  space  as  large  as  the 
edge  of  a  razor  or  the  wing  of  a  mosquito.  Indra, 
having  become  a  bird,  handed  them  (through  the 
space)  to  Vdjoi  (the  air),  and  V4yu  (the  air),  holding 
them  within  himself,  conveyed  them  to  where  they 
dwell  who  have  performed  a  horse-sacrifice.  Some- 
what in  this  way  did  he  praise  Viyu  indeed.  There- 
fore V4yu  (air)  is  everything  by  itself,  and  Viyu  is 
all  things  together.  He  who  knows  this,  conquers 
death.'  After  that  Bhu/yu  Lfihy&yani  held  his 
peace. 

Fourth  Brahmajva*. 

I.  Then  Ushasta -ATAkriya^a  asked.  *YS^aval- 
kya,'  he  said,  *  tell  me  the  Brahman  which  is  visible, 
not  invisible^,  the  Self  (itman),  who  is  within  all.' 

Y^f^lavalkya  replied:  *This,  thy  Self,  who  is 
within  all.* 

*  Wiich  Self,  O  Y4f«avalkya,  is  within  all  ?' 
Yif/lavalkya  replied :  '  He  who  breathes  in  the 

up-breathing,  he  is  thy  Self,  and  within  all.  He  who 
breathes  in  the  down-breathing,  he  is  thy  Self,  and 
within  all.  He  who  breathes  in  the  on-breathing, 
he  is  thy  Self,  and  within  all.     He  who  breathes  in 

*  The  commentator  explains  that  this  small  space  or  hole  is 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  mundane  egg, 

"  MMhyandina  text,  p.  1071.    It  follows  after  what  is  here 
the  fifth  Brihmaifa,  treating  of  Kahot/a  Kaushitakeya. 

*  Deusscn,  Vedinta,  p.  163,  translates,  *das  immanente,  nicht 
transcendente  Brahman,'  which  is  right,  but  too  modern. 
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the  out-breathing,  he  is  thy  Self,  and  within  all. 
This  is  thy  Self,  who  is  within  all/ 

2.  Ushasta  A^dkrdya^a  said :  'As  one  might  say, 
this  is  a  cow,  this  is  a  horse,  thus  has  this  been 
explained  by  thee.  Tell  me  the  Brahman  which  is 
visible,  not  invisible,  the  Self,  who  is  within  all/ 

Yfi^wavalkya  replied:  *This,  thy  Self,  \Yho  is 
within  all.' 

•  Which  Self,  O  Yif^avalkya,  is  within  all  ?' 

Y?^;7avalkya  replied :  *  Thou  couldst  not  see  the 
(true)  seer  of  sight,  thou  couldst  not  hear  the  (true) 
hearer  of  hearing,  nor  perceive  the  perceiver  of  per- 
ception, nor  know  the  knower  of  knowledge.  This 
is  thy  Self,  who  is  within  all.  Everything  also  is  of 
evil.'  After  that  Ushasta  ATikriyawa  held  his  peace. 

Fifth  BRAHMAi^rA.K 

I.  Then  Kahola  Kaushltakeya  asked.  'Y&gnz- 
valkya,'  he  said,  'tell  me  the  Brahman  which  is  visible, 
not  invisible,  the  Self  (Atman),  who  is  within  all.' 

Y^fwavalkya  replied:  'This,  thy  Self,  who  is 
within  all' 

'  Which  Self,  O  YA^^avalkya,  is  within  all  ?' 

Y^»avalkya  replied :  '  He  who  overcomes  hunger 
and  thirst,  sorrow,  passion,  old  age,  and  death. 
When  Brihma;»a$  know  that  Self,  and  have  risen 
above  the  desire  for  sons*,  wealth,  and  (new)  worlds  ^, 
they  wander  about  as  mendicants.  For  a  desire  for 
sons  is  desire  for  wealth,  a  desire  for  wealth  is  desire 
for  worlds.  Both  these  are  indeed  desires.  There- 
fore let  a  Br&hma^fa,  after  he  has  done  with  learning, 

'  M&dh)randinatext,p.  107 1, Standing  before  the  fourth  Brdhmana. 

•  See  Bnh.  Ar.  Up.  IV,  4,  a 3. 

•  Life  in  the  world  of  the  Fathers,  or  in  the  world  of  the  Gods. 
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wish  to  Stand  by  real  strength  ^ ;  after  he  has  done 
with  that  strength  and  learning,  he  becomes  a  Muni 
(a  Yogin) ;  and  after  he  has  done  with  what  is  not 
the  knowledge  of  a  Muni,  and  with  what  is  the 
knowledge  of  a  Muni,  he  is  a  Brihma^a.  By  what- 
ever means  he  has  become  a  Br&hma^a,  he  is  such 
indeed  ^  Everything  else  is  of  evil/  After  that 
Kahola  Kaushttakeya  held  his  peace. 

Sixth  BRAHMAi\^A^ 
I.  Then  GArgl  Va>feiknavl  asked.  *  Y^f^avalkya,' 
she  said,  'everything  here  is  woven,  like  warp  and 
woof,  in  water.    What  then  is  that  in  which  water  is 
woven,  like  warp  and  woof?' 

*  In  air,  O  GArgl,'  he  replied. 

'  In  what  then  is  air  woven,  like  warp  and  woof?' 

*  In  the  worlds  of  the  sky,  O  Girgl,'  he  replied. 

*  In  what  then  are  the  worlds  of  the  sky  woven, 
like  warp  and  woof  ? ' 

*  In  the  worlds  of  the  Gandharvas,  O  Gftrgl,*  he 
replied 

^  Knowledge  of  the  Self,  which  enables  us  to  dispense  with  all 
other  knowledge. 

*  Mr.  Gough  proposes  as  an  alternative  rendering:  'Let  a 
Brfihma»a  renounce  learning  and  become  as  a  child;  and  afler 
renouncing  learning  and  a  childlike  mind,  let  him  become  a 
quietist;  and  when  he  has  made  an  end  of  quietism  and  non- 
quietism,  he  shall  become  a  Br&hma/ia,  a  Br&hma^ia  indeed.' 
Deussen  takes  a  similar  view,  but  I  doubt  whether  ^the  knowledge 
of  babes'  is  not  a  Giristian  rather  thaa  an  Indian  idea,  in  spite  of 
^lankara's  remarks  on  Ved.  Stitra,  III>  4,  50,  which  are  strangely  at 
variance  with  his  commentary  here.  Possibly  the  text  may  be  cor- 
rupt, for  tishMftset  too  is  a  very  peculiar  form.  We  might  conjecture 
balyena,  as  we  have  abalyam,  in  IV,  4,  i.  In  Kaush.  Up.  Ill,  3. 
ib&lyam  stands  for  &b&lyam,  possibly  for  &b&lyam.  The  construc- 
tion of  kena  sy&d  yena  syit  tenednja  eva,  however,  is  well  known. 

'  M&dhyandina  text,  p.  107  a. 
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*  In  what  then  are  the  worlds  of  the  Gandharvas 
woven,  like  warp  and  woof?' 

*  In  the  worlds  of  Aditya  (sun),  O  Gfirgl/  he  replied. 

*  In  what  then  are  the  worlds  of  Aditya  (sun) 
woven,  like  warp  and  woof?' 

*  In  the  worlds  of  A'andra  (moon),  O  Gargl,'  he 
replied. 

*  In  what  then  are  the  worlds  of  Aandra  (moon) 
woven,  like  warp  and  woof  ? ' 

*  In  the  worlds  of  the  Nakshatras  (stars),  O  Girgl,' 
he  replied. 

*  In  what  then  are  the  worlds  of  the  Nakshatras 
(stars)  woven,  like  warp  and  woof  ? ' 

*  In  the  worlds  of  the  Devas  (gods),  O  GArgl,*  he 
replied. 

'  In  what  then  are  the  worlds  of  the  Devas  (gods) 
woven,  like  warp  and  woof  ? ' 

*  In  the  worlds  of  Indra,  O  Girgl/  he  replied. 

*  In  what  then  are  the  worlds  of  Indra  woven,  like 
warp  and  woof?' 

'  In  the  worlds  of  Pra^pati,  O  Girgl,'  he  replied. 
'  In  what  then  are  the  worlds  of  Pra^pati  woven, 
like  warp  and  woof?' 

*  In  the  worlds  of  Brahman,  O  Girgl/  he  replied. 

*  In  what  then  are  the  worlds  of  Brahman  woven, 
like  warp  and  woof?' 

Yd^avalkya  said:  'O  GArgl,  Do  not  ask  too 
much,  lest  thy  head  should  fall  off.  Thou  askest 
too  much  about  a  deity  about  which  we  are  not  to 
ask  too  much  ^  Do  not  ask  too  much,  O  G4rgl.' 
After  that  Girgl  V^aknavl  held  her  peace. 

^  According  to  the  commentator  questions  about  Brahman  are 
to  be  answered  from  the  Scriptures  only,  and  not  to  be  settled  by 
argument. 

K  2 
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Seventh  BrAhmajva^ 

I,  Then  Uddilaka  Aru»i*  asked.  *  Y^«avalkya/ 
he  said,  *  we  dwelt  among  the  Madras  in  the  houses 
of  Pata^ala  K&pya,  studying  the  sacrifice.  His 
wife  was  possessed  of  a  Gandharva,  and  we  asked 
him  :  "  Who  art  thou  ?*  He  answered :  "  I  am 
Kabandha  Atharva//a/'  And  he  said  to  Pata^iala 
K&pya  and  to  (us)  students : "  Dost  thou  know,  K&pya, 
that  thread  by  which  this  world  and  the  other  world, 
and  all  beings  are  strung  together?"  And  Pata^^a 
K&pya  replied :  "  I  do  not  know  it,  Sir,"  He  said 
again  to  Pata^iala  K&pya  and  to  (us)  students: 
**  Dost  thou  know,  Kdpya,  that  puller  (ruler)  within 
(antaryimin),  who  within  pulls  (rules)  this  world  and 
the  other  world  and  ^11  beings  ? "  And  PataA^a 
K&pya  replied  :  "  I  do  not  know  it,  Sir."  He- said 
again  to  Pata^^^ala  K&pya  and  to  (us)  students : 
**  He,  O  K&pya,  who  knows  that  thread  and  him  who 
pulls  (it)  within,  he  knows  Brahman,  he  knows  the 
worlds,  he  knows  the  Devas,  he  knows  the  Vedas, 
he  knows  the  Bhdtas  (creatures),  he  knows  the  Self, 
he  knows  everything."  Thus  did  he  (the  Gandharva) 
say  to  them,  and  I  know  it.  If  thou,  O  Yfif^avalkya, 
without  knowing  that  string  and  the  v»uller  within, 
drivest  away  those  Brahma-cows  (the  cows  offered 
as  a  prize  to  him  who  best  knows  Brahman),  thy 
head  will  fall  off.' 

Yif «avalkya  said :  *  O  Gautama,  I  believe  I  know 
that  thread  and  the  puller  within.' 

^  M&dhyandina  text,  p.  lof  a. 

*  Afterwards  addressed  as  Gautama ;  see  before,  p.  i,  note. 
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The  other  said :  *  Anybody  may  say,  I  know,  I 
know.     Tell  what  thou  knowest/ 

2.  Y^»avalkya  said:  'V4yu  (air)  is. that  thread, 
O  Gautama,  By  air,  as  by  a  thread,  O  Gautama, 
this  world  and  the  other  world,  and  all  creatures  are 
strung  together.  Therefore,  O  Gautama,  people  say 
of  a  dead  person  that  his  limbs  have  become  unstrung; 
for  by  air,  as  by  a  thread,  O  Gautama,  they  were 
strung  together/ 

The  other  said :  '  So  it  is,  O  Yftf wavalkya.  Tell 
now  (who  is)  the  puller  within/ 

3.  Y^Ateivalkya  said :  *  He  who  dwells  in  the  earth, 
and  within  the  earth  \  whom  the  earth  does  not 
know,  whose  body  the  earth  is,  and  who  pulls  (rules) 
the  earth  within,  he  is  thy  Self,  the  puller  (ruler) 
within,  the  immortal/ 

4.  *  He  who  dwells  in  the  water,  and  within  the 
water,  whom  the  water  does  not  know,  whose  body 
the  water  is,  and  who  pulls  (rules)  the  water  within, 
he  is  thy  Self,  the  puller  (ruler)  within,  the  immortal/ 

5.  *  He  who  dwells  in  the  fire,  and  within  the  fire, 
whom  the  fire  does  not  know,  whose  body  the  fire 
is,  and  who  pulls  (rules)  the  fire  within,  he  is  thy 
Self,  the  puller  (ruler)  within,  the  immortal/ 

6.  '  He  who  dwells  in  the  sky,  and  within  the 
sky,  whom  the  sky  does  not  know,  whose  body  the 
sky  is,  and  who  pulls  (rules)  the  sky  within,  he  is  thy 
Self,  the  puller  (ruler)  within,  the  immortal/ 

7.  *  He  who  dwells  in  the  air  (v4yu),  and  within  the 
air,  whom  the  air  does  not  know,  whose  body  the 

^  I  translate  antara  bj  'within,'  according  to  the  commentator, 
who  explains  it  by  abhyantara,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  should 
prefer  to  translate  it  by '  different  from,'  as  Deussen  does,  1.  c.  p.  160, 
particularly  as  it  governs  an  ablative. 
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air  is,  and  who  pulls  (rules)  the  air  within,  he  is  thy 
Self,  the  puller  (rul«-)  within,  the  immortal/ 

8.  *  He  who  dwells  in  the  heaven  (dyu),  and  within 
the  heaven,  whom  the  heaven  does  not  know,  whose 
body  the  heaven  is,  and  who  pulls  (rules)  the  heaven 
within,  he  is  thy  Self,  the  puller  (ruler)  within,  the 
immortal/ 

9.  '  He  who  dwells  in  the  sun  (Aditya),  and  within 
the  sun,  whom  the  sun  does  not  know,  whose  body 
the  sun  is,  and  who  pulls  (rules)  the  sun  within,  he 
is  thy  Self,  the  puller  (ruler)  within,  the  immortal' 

10.  *  He  who  dwells  in  the  space  (di^a^),  and 
within  the  space,  whom  the  space  does  not  know, 
whose  body  the  space  is,  and  who  pulls  (rules)  the 
space  within,  he  is  thy  Self,  the  puller  (ruler)  within, 
the  immortal.* 

11.  *He  who  dwells  ifi  the  moon  and  stars  (ian- 
dra-tirakam),  and  within  the  moon  and  stars,  whom 
the  moon  and  stars  do  not  know,  whose  body  the 
moon  and  stars  are,  and  who  pulls  (rules)  the  moon 
and  stars  within,  he  is  thy  Self,  the  puller  (ruler) 
within,  the  immortal.' 

12.  *He  who  dwells  in  the  ether  (aklra),  and 
within  the  ether,  whom  the  ether  does  not  know, 
whose  body  the  ether  is,  and  who  pulls  (rules)  the 
ether  within,  he  is  thy  Self,  the  puller  (ruler)  within, 
the  immortal.' 

13.  *  He  who  dwells  in  the  darkness  (tamas),  and 
within  the  darkness,  whom  the  darkness  does  not 
know,  whose  body  the  darkness  is,  and  who  pulls 
(rules)  the  darkness  within,  he  is  thy  Self,  the  puller 
(ruler)  within,  the  immortal.' 

14.  *  He  who  dwells  in  the  light  (t^fas),  and  within 
the  light,  whom  the  light  does  not  know,  whose 
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body  the  light  is,  and  who  pulls  (rules)  the  light 
within,  he  is  thy  Self,  the  puller  (ruler)  within,  the 
immortal/' 

So  far  with  respect  to  the  gods  (adhidaivatam) ; 
now  with  respect  to  beings  (adhibhAtam). 

15.  Y^»avalkya  said:  'He  who  dwells  in  all 
beings,  and  within  all  beings,  whom  all  beings  do 
not  know,  whose  body  all  beings  are,  and  who  pulls 
(rules)  all  beings  within,  he  is  thy  Self,  the  puller 
(ruler)  within,  the  immortal.' 

16.  *He  who  dwells  in  the  breath  {pr&na),  and 
within  the  breath,  whom  the  breath  does  not  know, 
whose  body  the  breath  is,  and  who  pulls  (rules)  the 
breath  within,  he  is  thy  Self,  the  puller  (ruler)  within, 
the  immortal.' 

17.  ^  He  who  dwells  in  the  tongue  (vSi),  and 
within  the  tongue,  whom  the  tongue  does  not  know, 
whose  body  the  tongue  is,  and  who  pulls  (rules)  the 
tongue  within,  he  is  thy  Self,  the  puller  (ruler)  within, 
the  immortal.' 

18.  *He  who  dwells  in  the  eye,  arid  within  the 
eye,  whom  the  eye  does  not  know,  whose  body  the 
eye  is,  and  who  pulls  (rules)  the  eye  within,  he  is  thy 
Self,  the  puller  (ruler)  within,  the  immortal.' 

19.  *  He  who  dwells  in  the  ear,  and  within  the 
ear,  whom  the  ear  does  not  know,  whose  body  the 
ear  is,  and  who  pulls  (rules)  the  ear  within,  he  is  thy 
Self,  the  puller  (ruler)  within,  the  immortal.' 

20.  *  He  who  dwells  in  the  mind,  and  within  the 
mind,  whom  the  mind  does  not  know,  whose  body 
the  mind  is,  and  who  pulls  (rules)  the  mind  within, 
he  is  thy  Self,  the  puller  (ruler)  within,  the  immortal.' 

21.  *  He  who  dwells  in  the  skin,  and  within  the 
skin,  whom  the  skin  does  not  know,  whose  body  the 
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skin  IS,  and  who  pulls  (rules)  the  skin  within,  he  is 
thy  Self,  the  puller  (ruler)  within,  the  immortal/ 

22.  *He  who  dwells  in  knowledge  ^  and  within 
knowledge,  whom  knowledge  does  not  know,  whose 
body  knowledge  is,  and  who  pulls  (rules)  knowledge 
within,  he  is  thy  Self,  the  puller  (ruler)  within,  the 
immortal/ 

23.  *  He  who  dwells  in  the  seed,  and  within 
the  seed,  whom  the  seed  does  not  know,  whose 
body  the  seed  is,  and  who  pulls  (rules)  the  seed 
within,  he  is  thy  Self,  the  puller  (ruler)  within, 
the  immortal;  unseen,  but  seeing;  unheard,  but 
hearing ;  unperceived,  but  perceiving ;  unknown,  but 
knowing.  There  is  no  other  seer  but  he,  there 
is  no  other  hearer  but  he,  there  is  no  other  per- 
ceiver  but  he,  there  is  no  other  knower  but  he. 
This  is  thy  Self,  the  ruler  within,  the  immortal. 
Everything  else  is  of  evil.'  After  that  Uddilaka 
Aru»i  held  his  peace. 

Eighth  Brahmana*. 

1.  Then  Va^'aknavt'*  said:  *  Venerable  Br&hma;«as, 
I  shall  ask  him  two  questions.  If  he  will  answer 
them,  none  of  you,  I  think,  will  defeat  him  in  any 
argument  concerning  Brahman.^ 

Y4f»avalkya  said  :  *  Ask,  O  GArgf.' 

2.  She  said :  *  O  Yif wavalkya,  as  the  son  of  a 
warrior  from  the  KSlsIs  orVidehas  might  string  his 
loosened  bow,  take  two  pointed  foe-piercing  arrows 
in  his  hand  and  rise  to  do  battle,  I  have  risen  to 

*  Self,  i.e.  the  individual  Self,  according  to  the  Mddhyandina 
school;  see  Deossen,  p.  161. 
■  Mddhyandina  text,  p.  1075. 
'  G4rgf,  not  the  wife  of  Ya^wavalkya. 
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fight  thee  with  two  questions.     Answer  me  these 
questions/ 

YSj^avalkya  said  :  *  Ask,  O  Gfirgf.' 

3.  She  said  :  *  O  Yi^«avalkya,  that  of  which  they 
say  that  it  is  above  the  heavens,  beneath  the  earth, 
embracing  heaven  and  earth  \  past,  present,  and  future, 
tell  me  in  what  is  it  woven,  like  warp  and  woof  ?* 

4.  Y4^;'iavalkya  said :  *  That  of  which  they  say 
that  it  is  above  the  heavens,  beneath  the  earth, 
embracing  heaven  and  earth,  past,  present,  and 
future,  that  is  woven,  like  warp  and  woof,  in  the 
ether  (Aklfa)/ 

5.  She  said :  '  I  bow  to  thee,  O  Yd^»avalkya,  who 
hast  solved  me  that  question.  Get  thee  ready  for 
the  second/ 

YA/«avalkya  said^ :  '  Ask,  O  Girgl/ 

6.  She  said :  '  O  Y4^»avalkya,  that  of  which  they 
say  that  it  is  above  the  heavens,  beneath  the  earth, 
embracing  heaven  and  earth,  past,  present,  and  future, 
tell  me  in  what  is  it  woven,  like  warp  and  woof?' 

7.  YSjf'^avalkya  said :  *  That  of  which  they  say 
that  it  is  above  the  heavens,  beneath  the  earth, 
embracing  heaven  and  earth,  past,  present,  and  future, 
that  is  woven,  like  warp  and  woof,  in  the  ether/ 

Girgl  said  :  '  In  what  then  is  the  ether  woven,  like 
warp  and  woof?' 

8.  He  said :  '  O  Girgt,  the  Brihma^fas  call  this 
the  Akshara  (the  imperishable).  It  is  neither  coarse 
nor  fine,  neither  short  nor  long,  neither  red  (like  fire) 
nor  fluid  (like  water) ;  it  is  without  shadow,  with- 
out darkness,  without  air,  without  ether, .  without 

*  Deussen,  p.  143,  translates,  *  between  heaven  and  earth,' but 
that  would  be  the  antariksha. 

*  This  repetition  does  not  occur  in  the  Mfidhyandina  toxc 
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attachment^,  without  taste,  without  smell,  without 
eves,  without  ears,  without  speech,  without  mind, 
without  light  (vigour),  without  breath,  without  a 
mouth  (or  door),  without  measure,  having  no  within 
and  no  without,  it  devours  nothing,  and  no  one 
devours  it/ 

9.  '  By  the  command  of  that  Akshara  (the  im- 
perishable), O  G&rgl,  sun^  and  moon  stand  apart". 
By  the  command  of  that  Akshara,  O  Girgl, 
heaven  and  earth  stand  apart  By  the  command  of 
that  Akshara,  O  Girgl,  what  are  called  moments 
(nimesha),  hours  (muhOrta),  days  and  nights,  half- 
months,  months,  seasons,  years,  all  stand  apart. 
By  the  commj^nd  of  that  Akshara,  O  Girgl,  some 
rivers  flow  to  the  East  from  the  white  mountains, 
others  to  the  West,  or  to  any  other  quarter.  By 
the  command  of  that  Akshara,  O  Girgt,  men  praise 
those  who  give,  the  gods  follow  the  sacrificer,  the 
fathers  the  Darvl-offering.' 

10.  *  Whosoever,  O  Girgl,  without  knowing  that 
Akshara  (the  imperishable),  offers  oblations  in  this 
world,  sacrifices,  and  performs  penance  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  his  work  will  have  an  end.  Whosoever, 
O  GArgt,  without  knowing  this  Akshara,  departs  this 
world,  he  is  miserable  (like  a  slave)  \  But  he,  O 
Girgt,  who  departs  this  world,  knowing  this  Akshara, 
he  is  a  Br&hma;»a.' 

11.  'That  Brahman,'  O  G4rgt,  'is  unseen,  but 
seeing ;  unheard,  but  hearing ;  unperceived,  but  per- 
ceiving ;  unknown,  but  knowing.     There  is  nothing 

^  Not  adhering  to  anything,  like  lac  or  gum, 
'  Each  follows  its  own  course. 

*  *  He  stores  up  the  efTects  from  work,  like  a  miser  his  richeSy' 
Roer.    '  He  is  helpless,'  Gough. 
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that  sees  but  it,  nothing  that  hears  but  it,  nothing 
that  perceives  but  it,  nothing  that  knows  but  it  In 
that  Akshara  then,  O  G&rgt,  the  ether  is  woven, 
like  warp  and  woof.' 

12.  Then  said  G4rgl:  'Venerable  Brihmans,  you 
may  consider  it  a  great  thing,  if  you  get  off  by  bowing 
before  him.  No  one,  I  believe,  will  defeat  him  in 
any  argument  concerning  Brahman.'  After  that 
Vfiifetknavl  held  her  peace. 

Ninth  BrUuuanaK 

1 .  Then  Vidagdha  ^Sikalya  asked  him  * : '  How  many 
gods  are  there,  O  Yd^»avalkya  ?'  He  replied  with 
this  very  Nivid^:  'As  many  as  are  mentioned  in  the 
Nivid  of  the  hymn  of  praise  addressed  to  the  VLr- 
vedevas,  viz.  three  and  three  hundred,  three  and 
three  thousand*.' 

*  Yes,  he  said,  and  asked  again : '  How  many  gods 
are  there  really,  O  Yif»avalkya  ?' 

'  Thirty-three,'  he  said* 

^  MSdhyandina  text,  p.  1076. 

*  This  disputation  between  Y^t^^valkya  and  Vidagdha  •Sdkalya 
occurs  in  a  simpler  form  in  the  .Satapatha-br&hmstiia,  XI,  p.  873. 
He  is  here  represented  as  the  first  who  defies  YS^^valkya,  and 
whom  Y^navalkja  asks  at  once,  whether  the  other  Brdhmans 
had  made  him  the  ulmuk&vakshaya^  the  cat's  paw,  literally  one 
who  has  to  take  a  burning  piece  of  wood  out  of  the  fire  (ardha- 
dagdhak&sh/^am  ulmukam;  tasya  vahimirasanam  avakshaya^iam 
vinira^).  The  end,  however,  is  dififerent,  for  on  asking  the  nature 
of  the  one  god.  the  Pr&ira,  he  is  told  by  Y^^^^valkya  that  he  has 
.asked  for  what  he  ought  not  to  ask,  and  that  therefore  he  will  die 
and  thieves  will  carry  away  his  bones. 

'  Nivid,  old  and  short  invocations  of  the  gods ;  devatdsankhyS- 
v&iakSni  mantrapad&ni  k&niiid  vaiyvadeve  jastre  jasyante.  «Sankara 
and  Dvivedaganga. 

*  This  would  make  3306  devatfis. 
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*  Yes,'  he  said,  and  asked  again  :  *  How  many  gods 
are  there  really,  O  Y^»avalkya?' 

'  Six,'  he  said. 

*  Yes,'  he  said,  and  asked  again  : '  How  many  gods 
are  there  really,  O  Yd^nsLVBlkyB,  ? ' 

*  Three,'  he  said. 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  and  asked  again :  'How  many  god^ 
are  there  really,  O  Y^^avalkya?' 
'  Two,'  he  said, 

*  Yes,'  he  said,  and  asked  again  : '  How  many  gods 
are  there  really,  O  Y4f»avalkya?' 

'  One  and  a  half  (adhyardha)/  he  said. 

'Yes,'  he  said,  and  asked  again :  'How  many  gods 
are  there  really,  O  Y^|^*avalkya?' 

'  One,'  he  said 

'Yes,'  he  said,  and  asked:  'Who  are  these  three 
and  three  hundredj  three  and  three  thousand?' 

2.  Yl^;7avalkya  replied  :  '  They  are  only  the 
various  powers  of  them,  in  reality  there  are  only 
thirty-three  gods  ^' 

He  asked :  '  Who  are  those  thirty-three?' 
Y4f»avalkya  replied :  'The  eight Vasus, the  eleven 
Rudras,  the  twelve  Adityas.     They  make  thirty-one, 
and  Indra  and  Pra^pati  make  the  thirty-three  *.' 

3.  He  asked :  '  Who  are  the  Vasus.' 
Y^ljj^wavalkya     replied:     'Agni    (fire),    Pr/thivt 

(earth),  V4yu  (air),  Antariksha  (sky),  Aditya  (sun), 
Dyu  (heaven),  A^andramas  (moon),  the  Nakshatras 
(stars),  these  are  the  Vasus,  for  in  them  all  that 
dwells  (this  world)*  rests;  and  therefore  they  are 
called  Vasus.' 

*  ♦  The  glories  of  these  are  three  and  thirty.'    Gough,  p.  172. 
'  Trayastrimjau,  i.  e.  trayastri/nmta^  piira/fau. 

*  The  etymological  explanation  of  Vasu  is  not  quite  clear,  and 
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4.  He  asked :  *  Who  are  the  Rudras  ?' 

Y4f  ;2avalkya  replied  :  *  These  ten  vital  breaths 
{prknsis,  the  senses,  i.  e.  the  five  /-^inendriyas,  and 
the  five  karmendrlyas),  and  Atman  ^,  as  the  eleventh. 
When  they  depart  from  this  mortal  body,  they  make 
us  cry  (rodayanti),  and  because  they  make  us  cry, 
they  are  called  Rudras,' 

5.  He  asked :  *  Who  are  the  Adityas  ?' 
Y^fwavalkya  replied :  '  The  twelve  months  of  the 

year,  and  they  are  Adityas,  because  they  move  along 
(yanti),  taking  up  everything  *  (4dad4nd>ft).  Because 
they  move  along,  taking  up  everything,  therefore 
they  are  called  Adityas/ 

6.  He  asked:  ^And  who  is  Indra,  and  who  is 
Pra^pati?' 

Y^wavalkya  replied:  *  Indra  is  thunder,  Pra^pati 
is  the  sacrifice/ 

He  asked :  'And  what  is  the  thunder?' 
YS^avalkya  replied :  'The  thunderbolt/ 
He  asked :  'And  what  is  the  sacrifice?' 
Yd/wavalkya  replied :  '  The  (sacrificial)  animals/ 

7.  He  asked  :  'Who  are  the  six  ?* 
Y4^«avalkya  replied  : '  Agni  (fire),  Pr/thivl  (earth), 

V&yu  (air),  Antariksha  (sky),  Aditya  (sun),  Dyu 
(heaven),  they  are  the  six,  for  they  are  all*  this^ 
the  six/ 

8.  He  asked :  'Who  are  the  three  gods?' 

the  commentator  hardly  explains  our  text.  Perhaps  vasu  is  meant 
for  the  world  or  the  dwellers  therein.  The  more  usual  explanation 
occurs  in  the  tfatap.  Br&h.  p.  1077,  ete  hidamsarvam  visayante 
tadyad  idajn  sarva/o  visayante  tasm&d  vasava  iti ;  or  on  p.  874, 
where  we  read  te  yad  id^m  sarvam  ftc. 

^  Atman  is  here  explained  as  manas,  the  common  sensory. 

'  The  life  of  men,  and  the  fruits  of  their  work. 

•  They  are  the  thirty-three  gods. 
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Y^navalkya  replied  :  'These  three  worlds,  for  i 
them  all  these  gods  exist.' 

He  asked :  'Who  are  the  two  gods?' 
Y^«avalkya  replied :  '  Food  and  breath.' 
He  asked :  'Who  is  the  one  god  and  a  half?' 
Y^lavalkya  replied  :  '  He  that  blows.' 
9.  Here  they  say :  'How  is  it  that  he  who  blows 
like  one  only,  should  be  called  one  and  a  half  (adhyar- 
dha)?'  And  the  answer  is  :  '  Because,  when  the  wind 
was  blowing,  everything  grew  (adhyardhnot).* 
He  asked  :  'Who  is  the  one  god  ?' 
Ya^wavalkya  replied:  'Breath  (pr4«a),  and  he  is 
Brahman  (the  Sfttrfitman),  and  they  call  him  That 
(ty^d); 

la  .S'&kalya  said' :  'Whosoever  knows  that  person 
(or  god)  whose  dwelling  (body)  is  the  earth,  whose 
sight  (world)  is  fire^  whose  mind  is  light, — the  prin- 


'  I  preftr  to  attribute  this  to  .S'ikalya,  who  is  still  the  questioner, 
and  not  YSjfiavalkya ;  but  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  thai  I  am  right  I 
in  this,  or  in  the  subsequent  distribution  of  the  parts,  assigned  to 
each  speaker.  IT  -SUkalya  is  the  questioner,  then  the  sentence,  veda  ' 
v3  aha/n  tarn  purusham  sarvasySlinanaA  parSyanajn  yam  ittha,  must 
belong  to  YS^navalkya,  because  he  refers  to  the  words  of  another, 
speaker.  Lastly,  the  sentence  vadaiva  has  to  be  taken  as  addressed 
to  Mkalya.  The  commi-ntatar  remarks  thai,  he  being  the  ques- 
tioner, one  expects  pn'iifia.  instead  of  vada.  But  VS^lavalkys 
may  also  be  supposed  to  turn  round  bn  6'ikalya  and  ask  him  t 
question  in  turn,  more  difficult  than  the  question  addressed  by 
•S'Skalya  to  YSjfiavalkya,  and  in  that  case  the  last  sentence  must 
be  taken  as  an  answer,  though  an  imperfect  one,  of  .Slkalya's. 
The  commentator  seems  to  think  that  after  Yii^^valkya  told 
.Slkalya  to  ask  this  question,  53ka1ya  was  frightened  and  asked 
it,  and  that  then  YS^lavalkya  answered  in  turn. 

'  The  MSdhyandina  text  varies  considerably.  It  has  the  firet 
timcj  ^hur  lokaA  for  agnir  lokaA.  I  keep  to  the  same  construc- 
tion throughout,  taking  mano  j70tiA,  not  as  a  compound,  but  likft 
agnir  loko  yasya,  as  a  sentence,  L  e.  mano  gyol'a  yasya. 
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ciple  of  every  (living)  self,  he  indeed  is  a  teacher, 
O  Y^avalkya/ 

Y4^»avalkya  said :  *  I  know  that  person,  the  prin- 
ciple of  every  self,  of  whom  thou  speakest  This 
corporeal  (material,  earthy)  person,  "  he  is  he.*'  But 
tell  me\  ^S&kalya,  who  is  his  devat4"  (deity)?* 

^'ikalya  replied:  'The  ImmortalV 

11.  ^S&kalya  said  :  *  Whosoever  knows  that  person 
whose  dwelling  is  love  (a  body  capable  of  sensual 
love),  whose  sight  is  the  heart,  whose  mind  is  light, — 
the  principle  of  every  self,  he  indeed  is  a  teacher, 
O  Y^«avalkya/ 

Y^^avalkya  replied :  '  I  know  that  person,  the 
principle  of  every  self,  of  whom  thou  speakest  This 
love-made  (loving)  person,  "  he  is  he."  But  tell  me, 
^l&kalya,  who  is  his  devatd?* 

^likalya  replied :  *  The  women  *.* 

1 2.  5*;&kalya  said  : '  Whosoever  knows  that  person 
whose  dwelling  are  the  colours,  whose  sight  is  the 
eye,  whose  mind  is  light, — the  principle  of  every  self, 
he  indeed  is  a  teacher,  O  Y^»avalkya.' 

YdjfSavaikya  replied :  '  I  know  that  person,  the 
principle  of  every  self,  of  whom  thou  speakest  That 
person  in  the  sun,  "  he  is  he."  But  tell  me,  *S4kalya, 
who  is  his  devatd  ?' 

.Sllkalya  replied :  *  The  True  *.* 

1 3.  *S^kalya  said :  '  Whosoever  kno^.vs  that  person 

^— >  '        ■  

^  Ask  me.    Comm. 

'  That  from  which  he  is  produced,  Uiat  is  his  devatl    Comm. 

*  According  to  the  commentator,  the  essence  of  food,  which 
produces  blood,  from  which  the  germ  receives  life  and  becomes  an 
embryo  and  a  living  being. 

*  Because  they  excite  the  fire  of  love.    Comm. 

*  The  commentator  explains  satya,  the  true,  by  the  eye,  because 
the  sun  owes  its  origin  to  the  eye. 
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whose  dwelling  is  ether,  whose  sight  is  the  ear,  whose 
mind  is  light, — the  principle  of  every  self,  he  indeed 
is  a  teacher,  O  YAg'wavalkya.' 

Y^»avalkya  replied :  *  I  know  that  person,  the 
principle  of  every  self,  of  whom  thou  speakest  The 
person  who  hears  ^  and  answers,  "  he  is  he."  But 
tell  me,  ^Sikalya,  who  is  his  devat4?' 

^'dkalya  replied :  *  Space/ 

14.  ^llkalya  said :  *  Whosoever  knows  that  person 
whose  dwelling  is  darkness,  whose  sight  is  the  heart, 
whose  mind  is  light, — the  principle  of  every  self,  he 
indeed  is  a  teacher,  O  Y^^avalkya.' 

Y&f »avalkya  replied :  '  I  know  that  person,  the 
principle  of  every  self,  of  whom  thou  speakest  The 
shadowy "  person,  "  he  is  he."  But  tell  me,  ^^^kalya, 
who  is  his  devati  ? ' 

.Jdkalya  replied :  '  Death/ 

15.  •Sdkalya  said :  *  Whosoever  knows  that  person 
whose  dwelling  are  (bright)  colours,  whose  sight  is 
the  eye,  whose  mind  is  light, — the  principle  of  every 
self,  he  indeed  is  a  teacher,  O  Yd^^avalkya.' 

Ya^^avalkya  replied :   *  I  know  that  person,  the 
principle  of  every  self,  of  whom  thou  speakest    The 
pe]:son  in  the  looking-glass,  "he  is  he/'     But  tell 
me,  ^'Akalya,  who  is  his  devatd?' 
'  •Sikalya  replied :  *  Vital  breath' (asu). 

1 6.  iSikalya  said :  *  Whosoever  knows  that  person 
whose  dwelling  is  water,  whose  sight  is  the  heart, 
whose  mind  is  light, — the  principle  of  every  self,  he 
indeed  is  a  teacher,  O  Y^l^avalkya,' 


*  Read  jrautra  instead  of  xrotra ;  see  BriL  Ar.  Up.  II,  5, 6. 
'  Shadow,  khiyii  U  explained  here  by  a^^^l&na,  ignorance,  not 
by  ^^na,  knowledge. 
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Y^^avalkya  replied :  *  I  know  that  person,  the 
principle  of  every  self,  of  whom  thou  speakest.  The 
person  in  the  water,  **  he  is  he."  But  tell  me,  ^'dkalya, 
who  is  his  devatd?' 

^ikalya  replied :  *  Varu«a/ 

1 7.  .Sdkalya  said :  '  Whosoever  knows  that  person 
whose  dwelling  is  seed,  whose  sight  is  the  heart, 
whose  mind  is  light, — the  principle  of  every  self,  he 
indeed  is  a  teacher,  O  Ydfwavalkya.' 

Yl^^avalkya  replied :  *  I  know  that  person,  the 
principle  of  every  self,  of  whom  thou  speakest  The 
filial  person,  "  he  is  he."  But  tell  me,  ^'ikaljra,  who 
is  his  devatA?' 

»y4kalya  replied :  *  Pra^pati.' 

18.  Yi^^avalkya  said:  '^Sdkalya,  did  those  BrAh- 
mams  (who  themselves  shrank  from  the  contest) 
make  thee  the  victim^?' 

iSikalya  said :  '  Y^^avalkya,  because  thou  hast 
decried  the  Br4hma»as  of  the  Kuru-Pa^>Jilas,  what  * 
Brahman  dost  thou  know?' 

1 9.  Yi^^avalkya  said  :  *  I  know  the  quarters  with 
their  deities  and  their  abodes.* 


^  Angirdvakshavana  is  explained  as  a  vessel  in  iVhich  coals  are 
extinguished,  and  Anandagiri  adds  that  Y^ifnavalkya,  in  saying  that 
S&kzly2L  was  made  an  ahgdrdvakshaja/ia  by  his  fellow  Brdhmans, 
meant  that  he  was  given  up  by  them  as  a  victim,  in  fact  that 
he  was  being  burnt  or  consumed  by  Yd^Tiavalkya.  I  should  prefer 
to  take  ang&rdvakshaya»a  in  the  sense  of  ulmukdvaksha3ra»a,  an 
instrument  with  which  one  takes  burning  coals  from  the  fire  to 
extinguish  them,  a  pair  of  tongs.  Read  sandamxa  instead  of  sandesa. 
Kshi  with  ava  means  to  remove,  to  take  away.  We  should  call 
an  ahgir&vakshayana  a  cat's  paw.  The  Brdhmanas  used  •Sakalya 
as  a  cat's  paw. 

*  It  seems  better  to  take  kim  as  the  interrogative  pronoun  than 
as  an  interrogative  particle. 

['5]  L 
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iSikalya  said :  '  If  thou  knowest  the  quarters  with 
their  deities  and  their  abodes, 

20.  'Which  is  thy  deity  in  the  Eastern  quarter?* 
Y5^»avalkya  said :  '  Aditya  (the  sun)/ 
^l&kalya  said :  '  In  what  does  that  Aditya  abide?' 
YdgnzvBlkyz  said .  'In  the  eye/ 

iS&kalya  said :  *  In  what  does  the  eye  abide?' 

Yi^avalkya  said:  'In  the  colours,  for  with  the 
eye  he  sees  the  colours.' 

•SSkalya  said:  'And  in  what  then  do  the  colours 
abide?' 

YS^wavalkya  said:  'In  the  heart \  for  we  know 
colours  by  the  heart,  for  colours  abide  in  the  heart*.' 

^'ikalya  said :  '  So  it  is  indeed,  O  Yi^avalkya/ 

21.  SkkslyB,  said:  'Which  is  thy  deity  in  the 
Southern  quarter  ?' 

Yif ^7avalkya  said  :  '  Yama/ 

6*$kalya  said:  '  In  what  does  that  Yama  abide?' 

Yifwavalkya  said :  '  In  the  sacrifice.' 

^'dkalya  said :  '  In  what  does  the  sacrifice  abide?' 

YA^«avalkya  said :  'In  the  Dakshi;^  (die  gifts  to 

be  given  to  the  priests).' 

^'ikalya  said :  '  In  what  does  the  Dakshi;^  abide?' 
YS^wavalkya  said:  'In  ^'raddhA  (faith),  for  if  a 

man  beh'eves,  then  he  gives  Dakshi^fi,  and  Dakshini 

truly  abides  in  faith.' 

^likalya  said :  'And  in  what  then  does  faith  abide?' 
Yig-^avalkya  said:  'In  the  heart,  for  by  the  heart 

faith  knows,  and  therefore  faith  abides  in  the  heart' 
^'dkalya  said :  'So  it  is  indeed,  O  Y^^avalkya.' 


*  Heart  stands  here  for  buddhi  and  manas  together.    Comm. 

'  In  the  text,  published  by  Dr.  Roer  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica,  a 
sentence  is  left  out,  viz.  hridaya  ity  uvfi>(a,  hn'dayena  hi  Hipa;ii 
^nati,  hri'daye  hy  eva  ri^pdm  pratishMit&ni  bhavanttty. 
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22.  ^'dkalya  said:  *  Which  is  thy  deity  in  the 
Western  quarter  ?' 

Y^»avalkya  said :  *  Varu^^a.' 

6akalya  said :  *  In  what  does  that  Varu»a  abide?* 

Y^^avalkya  said :  *  In  the  water/ 

«9ikalya  said : '  In  what  does  the  water  abide  ?' 

Y^»avalkya  said :  'In  the  seed/ 

.S*4kalya  said:  'And  in  what  does  the  seed  abide?' 

Y5^»avalkya  said : '  In  the  heart  And  therefore 
also  they  say  of  a  son  who  is  like  his  father,  that  he 
seems  as  if  slipt  from  his  heart,  or  made  from  his 
heart ;  for  the  seed  abides  in  the  heart/ 

iSikalya  said :  '  So  it  is  indeed,  O  Y^^avalkjra.' 

23.  *y&kalya  said:  'Which  is  thy  deity  in  the 
Northern  quarter?* 

YA^wavalkya  said :  '  Soma/ 

.Sdkalya  said :  '  In  what  does  that  Soma  abide?' 

YS^»avalkya  said :  *  In  the  Dlksh4  \' 

S&kaAyB,  said :  'In  what  does  the  Dlkshi  abide?' 

Yiffevalkya  said:  'In  the  True;  and  therefore 

they  say  to  one  who  has  performed  the  DtkshA, 

Speak  what  is  true,  for  in  the  True  indeed  the 

Dtkshd  abides/ 
iSikalya  said :  'And  in  what  does  the  True  abide?' 
Ydfwavalkya  said :  '  In  the  heart, for  with  the  heart 

do  we  know  what  is  true,  and  in  the  heart  indeed 

the  True  abides/ 

»Siikalya  said : '  So  it  is  indeed,  O  Yl^^avalkya/ 

24.  .SAkalya  said:  'Which  is  thy  deity  in  the 
zenith?' 

^  Dtkshi  is  the  initiatory  rite  for  the  Soma  sacrifice.  Having 
sacrificed  with  Soma  which  has  to  be  bought,  the  sacrificer  becomes 
endowed  with  wisdom,  and  wanders  to  the  North,  which  is  the 
quarter  of  Soma. 

L  2 
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Yi^»avalkya  said:  *Agni.' 

^Sakalya  said :  *In  what  does  that  Agni  abide/ 

Y^f^valkya  said :  *In  speech/ 

iS4kaJya  said :  *  And  in  what  does  speech  abide  ? ' 

Y5^»avalkya  said :  '  In  the  heart' 

^Sdkalya  said :  'And  in  what  does  the  heart  abide?' 

25.  Y^wavalkya  said:  *0  Ahallika*,  when  you 
think  the  heart  could  be  anywhere  else  away  from 
us,  if  it  were  away  from  us,  the  dogs  might  eat  it, 
or  the  birds  tear  it.* 

26.  ^'Akalya  said:  *And  in  what  dost  thou  (thy 
body)  and  the  Self  (thy  heart)  abide?' 

Y3jf  wavalkya  said :  *  In  the  Pr4;^a  (breath)/ 
^likalya  said :  *  In  what  does  the  Prd«a  abide  ?' 
Yig-^avalkya     said :     '  In    the    Ap&na    (down- 
breathing)  2/ 

v^dkalya  said :  *In  what  does  the  Apdna  abide?' 
Ya^;7avalkya  said : '  In  the Vyina (back-breathing)*/ 
^'Akalya  said:  *In  what  does  the  Vyina  abide  ?' 
Y^^;lavalkya  said:  *  In  the  Udina  (the  out-breath- 

ingy: 

6akalya  said  :  'In  what  does  the  Uddna  abide  ?' 
Yi^^avalkya  said :  '  In  the  Samdna  *.     That  Self 


*  A  term  of  reproach,  it  may  be  a  ghost  or  preta,  because  ahani 
liyate,  it  disappears  by  day. 

*  Because  the  prana  would  run  away,  if  it  were  not  held  back  by 
the  ap^na. 

'  Because  the  apina  would  run  down,  and  the  prd«a  up,  if  they 
were  not  held  back  by  the  vydna. 

*  Because  all  three,  the  prd«a,  ap&na,  and  v}'dna,  would  run 
away  in  all  directions,  if  they  were  not  fastened  to  the  uddna. 

■  The  Sainana  can  hardly  be  meant  here  for  one  of  the  five 
pr&;ias,  generally  mentioned  before  the  udana,  but,  as  explained  by 
Dvivedaganga,  stands  for  tlie  Siitratman.  This  SOlratman  abides 
in  the  Antarydmin,  and  this  in  the  Brahman  (KCi/astha),  which  is 
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(dtman)  is  to  be  described  by  No,  no  ^ !    He  is  in-       '■ 
comprehensible,  for  he  cannot  be  (is  not)  compre- 
hended ;  he  is  imperishable,  for  he  cannot  perish ;  he      ") 
is  unattached,  for  he  does  not  attach  himself;  unfet-      • 
tered,  he  does  not  suffer,  he  does  not  fail/ 

'  These  are  the  eight  abodes  (the  earth,  &c),  the 
eight  worlds  (fire,  &c.),  the  eight  gods  (the  immortal 
food,  &C,),  the  eight  persons  (the  corporeal,  &c.) 
He  who  after  dividing  and  uniting  these  persons  ^, 
went  beyond  (the  Samdna),  that  person,  taught  in 
the  Upanishads,  I  now  ask  thee  (to  teach  me). 
If  thou  shalt  not  explain  him  to  me,  thy  head 
will  fall/ 

6*ikalya  did  not  know  him,  and  his  head  fell,  nay, 
thieves  took  away  his  bones,  mistaking  them  for 
something  else. 

27.  Then  Y^»avalkya  said:  'Reverend  Brih- 
ma/Kis,  whosoever  among  you  desires  to  do  so,  may 
now  question  me.  Or  question  me,  all  of  you.  Or 
whosoever  among  you  desires  it,  I  shall  question 
him,  or  I  shall  question  all  of  you. 

But  those  Brihmawas  durst  not  (say  anything). 

28.  Then  Y4f«avalkya  questioned  them  with 
these  vSlokas : 

1.  *As  a  mighty  tree  in  the  forest,  so  in  truth  is 
man,  his  hairs  are  the  leaves,  his  outer  skin  is 
the  bark. 

2.  '  From  his  skin  flows  forth  blood,  sap  from 
the  skin  (of  the  tree) ;  and  thus  from  the  wounded 

therefore  described  next    Could  Samina  be  here  the  same  as  in 

IV,  3,  7? 

*  See  before,  II,  3,  6 ;  also  IV,  2,  4 ;  IV,  4i  22 ;  IV,  5, 15. 

"  Dividing  them  according  to  the  different  abodes,  worlds,  and 

persons,  and  uniting  them  at  last  in  the  heart. 
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man^  comes  forth  blood,  as  from  a  tree  that  is 
struck, 

3.  *  The  lumps  of  his  flesh  are  (in  the  tree)  the 
layers  of  wood,  the  fibre  is  strong  like  the  ten- 
dons *.  The  bones  are  the  (hard)  wood  within,  the 
marrow  is  made  like  the  marrow  of  the  tree. 

4.  '  But,  while  the  tree,  when  felled,  grows  up 
again  more  young  from  the  root,  from  what  root, 
tell  me,  does  a  mortal  grow  up,  after  he  has  been 
felled  by  death  ? 

5.  *  Do  not  say,  "from  seed,''  for  seed  is  produced 
from  the  living';  but  a  tree,  springing  from  a  grain, 
clearly  *  rises  again  after  death  *. 

6.  *  If  a  tree  is  pulled  up  with  the  root,  it  will  not 
grow  again;  from  what  root  then,  tell* me,  does  a 
mortal  grow  up,  after  he  has  been  felled  by  death  ? 

7.  *  Once  bom,  he  is  not  bom  (again) ;  for  who 
should  create  him  again*?' 

^  In  the  M^dhyandina-xikhi,  p.  1080,  tasmat  tadatunn&t,  instead 
of  tasmdt  taditr/irmit. 

'  ^ahkara  seems  to  have  read  sn&vavat,  instead  of  sn&va  tat 
sthiram,  as  we  read  in  both  j'&khis. 

'  Here  the  Mddhyandinas  (p.  1080)  add,  ^ta  eva  na^dyate,  ko 
nv  ena/Ti  ^nayet  puna^,  which  the  Kd»vas  place  later. 

*  Instead  of  an^fasd,  the  M&dhyandinas  have  anyata^. 

^  The  Mddhyandinas  have  dhiniruha  u  vai,  which  is  better  than 
iva  vai,  the  iva  being,  according  to  .Sahkara's  own  confession,  use- 
less. The  thread  of  the  argument  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
clearly  perceived  by  the  commentators.  What  the  poet  wants  to 
say  is,  that  a  man,  struck  down  by  death,  does  not  come  to  life 
again  from  seed,  because  human  seed  comes  from  the  living  only, 
while  trees,  springing  from  grain,  are  seen  to  come  to  life  after  the 
tree  (which  yielded  the  grain  or  the  seed)  is  dead.  Pretya-sam- 
bhava,  like  pretya-bh&va,  means  life  after  death,  and  pretyasam- 
bhava,  as  an  adjective,  means  coming  to  life  after  death. 

*  This  line  too  is  taken  in  a  different  sense  by  the  commentator. 
According  to  him,  it  would  mean :  <  If  you  say,  He  has  been  bom 
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*  Brahman,  who  is  knowledge  and  bliss,  he  is  the 
principle,  both  to  him  who  gives  gifts ^,  and  also  to 
him  who  stands  firm,  and  knows/ 

(and  there  is  an  end  of  all  questioning),  I  say.  No ;  he  is  bom 
again,  and  the  question  is,  How  ?'  This  is  much  too  artificial.  The 
order  of  the  verses  in  the  M&dhjrandina-ifikhS  is  better  on  the 
whole,  leading  up  more  naturally  to  the  question, '  From  what  root 
then  does  a  mortal  grow  up,  after  he  has  been  felled  by  death  ?* 
When  the  Brfthmans  cannot  answer,  Y^^^valkya  answers,  or  the 
«Sniti  declares,  that  the  root  from  whence  a  mortal  springs  again, 
after  death,  is  Brahman. 

^  ^ankara  explains  r&tir  d&tuA  as  rftter  dituA,  a  reading  adopted 
by  the  Midhyandinas.  He  then  arrives  at  the  statement  that 
Brahman  is  the  principle  or  the  last  source,  also  the  root  of  a  new 
life,  both  for  those  who  practise  works  and  for  those  who,  having 
relinquished  works,  stand  firm  in  knowledge.  Regnaud  (II,  p.  138) 
translates:  'Cest  Brahma  (qui  est)  intelligence,  le  bonheur,  la 
richesse,  le  but  supreme  de  celui  qui  offre  (des  sacrifices),  et  de 
celui  qui  r^de  (en  lui),  de  celui  qui  connait' 
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FOURTH   ADHYAYA. 

First  BrAhmaya. 

1.  When  (kanaka  Vaideha  was  sitting  (to  give 
audience),  Y&^^avalkya  approached,  and  6^anaka 
Vaideha  said:  *Y^«avalkya,  for  what  object  did 
you  come,  wishing  for  cattle,  or  for  subtle  ques- 
tions^?' 

Y&^wavalkya  replied  :  '  For  both.  Your  Majesty ; 

2.  *  Let  us  hear  what  anybody  may  have  told  you/ 
Canaka  Vaideha  replied  :  *  G^itvan  ^Sailini  told  me 

that  speech  (v4>J)  is  Brahman/ 

Yi^^avalk)^  said  :  *  As  one  who  had  (the  benefit 
of  a  good)  father,  mother,  and  teacher  might  tell,  so 
did  ^'ailini^  tell  you,  that  speech  is  Brahman;  for 
what  is  the  use  of  a  dumb  person  ?  But  did  he  tell 
you  the  body  (iyatana)  and  the  resting-place  (pra- 
tishMi)  of  that  Brahman  ?' 

6^anaka  Vaideha  said  :  '  He  did  not  tell  me/ 

YSf  ^avalkya  said :  *  Your  Majesty,  this  (Brahman) 
stands  on  one  leg  only  V 

Canaka Vaideha  said:  'Then  tell  me,  Y^wavalkya/ 

^  A«v-anta,  formed  like  SfttrSnta,  Siddhdnta,  and  probably  Ve- 
d&nta,  means  subtle  questions. 

•  Roer  and  Foley  give  here  i'ailina;  Weber  also  (pp.  io8o  and 
1 081)  has  twice  6ailina  (^ilinasySpatyam). 

•  This  seems  to  mean  that  Gitvan's  explanation  of  Brahman  is 
lame  or  imperfect,  because  there  are  four  pddas  of  that  Brahman, 
and  he  taught  one  only.  The  other  three  are  its  body,  its  place, 
and  its  form  of  worship  (pra^Tetiyam  upanishad  brahma»aj  kziuv- 
tha^  pdda^).    See  also  Maitr.  Up.  VII,  p.  221. 
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Yd^^avalkya  said:  '  The  tongue  is  its  body,  ether 
its  place,  and  one  should  worship  it  as  knowledge/ 

6^anaka  Vaideha  said :  *  What  is  the  nature  of  that 
knowledge  ? ' 

Y^l^avalkya  replied:  'Your  Majesty,  speech  itself 
(is  knowledge).  For  through  speech.  Your  Majesty, 
a  friend  is  known  (to  be  a  friend),  and  likewise  the 
y?/g-veda,  Ya^r-veda,  SAma-veda,  the  Atharvdngi- 
rasas,  the  Itihdsa  (tradition),  Pur4«a-vidy4  (know- 
ledge of  the  past),  the  Upanishads,  61okas  (verses), 
SAtras  (rules),  Anuvydkhydnas  and  Vydkhydnas 
(commentaries  \  &c.) ;  what  is  sacrificed,  what  is 
poured  out,  what  is  (to  be)  eaten  and  drunk,  this 
world  and  the  other  world,  and  all  creatures.  By 
speech  alone,  Your  Majesty,  Brahman  is  known,  speech 
indeed,  O  King,  is  the  Highest  Brahman.  Speech 
does  not  desert  him  who  worships  that  (Brahman) 
with  such  knowledge,  all  creatures  approach  him, 
and  having  become  a  god,  he  goes  to'  the  gods.' 

G^anaka  Vaideha  said :  *  I  shall  give  you  (for 
this)  a  thousand  cows  with  a  bull  as  big  as  an 
elephant.' 

Yc^»avalkya  said :  *  My  father  was  of  opinion  that 
one  should  not  accept  a  reward  without  having  fully 
instructed  a  pupil.' 

3.  YS^wavalkya  said :  *  Let  us  hear  what  anybody 
may  have  told  you.' 

6^anaka  Vaideha  replied :  *  Udaiika  6aulb&yana 
told  me  that  life  (prd^^a)*  is  Brahman.' 

Y^^avalkya  said :  *  As  one  who  had  (the  bienefit  of 
a  good)  father,  mother,  and  teacher  might  tell,  so  did 

*  See  before,  II,  4, 10;  and  afterwards,  IV,  5,  ii. 

*  See  Taitt.  Up.  Ill,  3. 


A 
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Udanka  6aulb&yana  tell  you  that  life  is  Brahman ; 
for  what  is  the  use  of  a  person  without  life  ?  But 
did  he  tell  you  the  body  and  the  resting-place  of 
that  Brahman?' 

6^anaka  Vaideha  said :  '  He  did  not  tell  me.' 

Y^:»avalkya  said :  *  Your  Majesty,  this  (Brahman) 
stands  on  one  leg  only/ 

6anaka  Vaideha  said:  'Then  tell  me,  Yfi^*a- 
valkya/ 

Y^^avalk)^  said :  *  Breath  is  its  body,  ether  its 
place,  and  one  should  worship  it  as  what  is  dear/ 

G^anaka  Vaideha  said:  'What  is  the  nature  of  that 
which  is  dear  ? ' 

Y^^avalkya  replied:  'Your  Majesty,  life  itself 
(is  that  which  is  dear) ; '  because  for  the  sake  of  life, 
Your  Majesty,  a  man  sacrifices  even  for  him  who  is 
unworthy  of  sacrifice,  he  accepts  presents  from  him 
who  is  not  worthy  to  bestow  presents,  nay,  he  goes 
to  a  country,  even  when  there  is  fear  of  being  hurt  ^, 
for  the  sake  of  life.  Life,  O  King,  is  the  Highest 
Brahman.  Life  does  not  desert  him  who  worships 
that  (Brahman)  with  such  knowledge,  all  creatures 
approach  him,  and  having  become  a  god,  he  goes  to 
the  gods.' 

6^anaka  Vaideha  said :  '  I  shall  give  you  (for  this) 
a  thousand  cows  with  a  bull  as  big  as  an  elephant.' 

Yd^^avalkya  said :  *  My  father  was  of  opinion  that 
one  should  not  accept  a  reward  without  having  fully 
instructed  a  pupil.' 

4.  Yi^^avalkya  said :  *  Let  us  hear  what  anybody 
may  have  told  yOu.' 


*  Or  it  may  mean,  he  is  afraid  of  being  hurt,  to  whatever  country 
he  goes,  for  the  sake  of  a  livelihood. 
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G^anaka  Vaideha  replied :  '  Barku  Vdrsh»a  told  me 
that  sight  (i^kshus)  is  Brahman/ 

Y4f  »avalkya  said :  '  As  one  who  had  (the  benefit 
of  a  good)  father,  mother,  and  teacher  might  tell,  so 
did  Barku  Vdrsh«a  tell  you  that  sight  is  Brahman  ; 
for  what  is  the  use  of  a  person  who  cannot  see  ? 
But  did  he  tell  you  the  body  and  the  resting-place 
of  that  Brahman  ? ' 

6^anaka  Vaideha  said :  *  He  d'd  not  tell  me.' 

Y^^avalkya  said:  *  Your  Majesty,  this  (Brahman) 
stands  on  one  leg  only/ 

6^anaka  Vaideha  said :  .  *  Then  tell  me,  Y&gn^r 
valkya/ 

Y5jf»avalkya  said :  *  The  eye  is  its  body,  ether  its 
place,  and  one  should  worship  it  as  what  is  true/ 

6^anaka  Vaideha  said :  *  What  is  the  nature  of  that 
which  is  true  ? ' 

Ydf wavalkya  replied :  *  Your  Majesty,  sight  itself 
(is  that  which  is  true) ;  for  if  they  say  to  a  man  who 
sees  with  his  eye,  *'  Didst  thou  see  ?"  and  he  says, "  I 
saw,"  then  it  is  true.  Sight,  O  King,  is  the  Highest 
Brahman.  Sight  does  not  desert  him  who  worships 
that  (Brahman)  with  such  knowledge,  all  creatures 
approach  him,  and  having  become  a  god,  he  goes  to 
the  gods.' 

G^anaka  Vaideha  said :  '  I  shall  give  you  (for  this) 
a  thousand  cows  with  a  bull  as  big  as  an  elephant.' 

Y^^avalkya  said :  *My  father  was  of  opinion  that 
one  should  not  accept  a  reward  without  having  fully 
instructed  a  pupil.' 

5.  Y^wa valkya  said :  'Let  us  hear  what  anybody 
may  have  told  you/ 

Canaka  Vaideha  replied :  '  Gardabhlvibhlta  BhA- 
radvd^  told  me  that  hearing  (^rotra)  is  Brahman.' 
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Yi^avalkya  said :  '  As  one  who  had  (the  benefit 
of  a  good)  father,  mother,  and  teacher  might  tell,  so 
did  Gardabhlvibhlta  BhiradvA^  tell  you  that  hear- 
ing is  Brahman ;  for  what  is  the  use  of  a  person  who 
cannot  hear  ?  But  did  he  tell  you  the  body  and  the 
resting-place  of  that  Brahman?' 

kanaka  Vaideha  said :  *  He  did  not  tell  me.' 

Y^^avalkya  said  :  *  Your  Majesty,  this  (Brahman) 
stands  on  one  leg  only.' 

6^anaka  Vaideha  said:  'Then  tell  me,  Y^^a- 
valkya.' 

Y^wavalkya  said :  '  The  ear  is  its  body,  ether  its 
place,  and  we  should  worship  it  as  w^hat  is  endless.' 

G^anaka  Vaideha  said :  *  What  is  the  nature  of  that 
which  is  endless  ?' 

Y^l^avalkya  replied :  *  Your  Majesty,  space 
(di^a^)  itself  (is  that  which  is  endless),  and  therefore 
to  whatever  space  (quarter)  he  goes;  he  never  comes 
to  the  end  of  it.  For  space  is  endless.  Space  indeed, 
O  King,  is  hearing  \  and  hearing  indeed,  O  King,  is 
the  Highest  Brahman.  Hearing  does  not  desert 
him  who  worships  that  (Brahman)  with  such  know- 
ledge, all  creatures  approach  him,  and  having  become 
a  god,  he  goes  to  the  gods.' 

G^anaka  Vaideha  said:  *I  shall  give  you  (for  this) 
a  thousand  cows  with  a  bull  as  big  as  an  elephant' 

Yd/^avalkya  said :  *  My  father  was  of  opinion  that 
one  should  not  accept  a  reward  without  having  fully 
instructed  a  pupil.' 

6.  Y^^avalkya  said :  '  Let  us  hear  what  anybody 
may  hive  told  you.' 

^  Dvivcdagahga  states,  digbhdgo  hi  p&rthivSdhish/A&n&va^^in- 
na^  xrotrara  ity  uiyate,  atas  tayor  ekatvam. 
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G^anaka  Vaideha  replied :  *  Satyak&ma  G^ibAla  told 
me  that  mind  ^  (manas)  is  Brahman.' 

Y^wavalkya  said :  *  As  one  who  had  (the  benefit 
of  a  good)  father,  mother,  and  teacher  might  tell,  so 
did  SatyakAma  G^Abdla  tell  you  that  mind  is  Brah- 
man ;  for  what  is  the  use  of  a  person  without  mind  ? 
But  did  he  tell  you  the  body  and  the  resting-place  of 
that  Brahman  ?' 

Canaka  Vaideha  said :  *  He  did  not  tell  me/ 

YSj^^avalkya  said :  'Your  Majesty, this  (Brahman) 
stands  on  one  leg  only.' 

G^anaka Vaideha  said:  'Then  tell  me,  Y^wavalkya.' 

Y4^«avalkya  said :  *  Mind  itself  is  its  body,  ether 
its  place,  and  we  should  worship  it  as  bliss.' 

6^anaka  Vaideha  said :  *  What  is  the  nature  of  bliss  ?' 

Y^^avalkya  replied:  '  Your  Majesty,  mind  itself; 
for  with  the  mind  does  a  man  desire  a  woman,  and 
a  like  son  is  born  of  her,  and  he  is  bliss.  Mind 
indeed,  O  King,  is  the  Highest  Brahman.  Mind 
does  not  desert  him  who  worships  that  (Brahman) 
with  such  knowledge,  all  creatures  approach  him,  and 
having  become  a  god,  he  goes  to  the  gods.' 

Canaka  Vaideha  said :  *  I  shall  give  you  (for  this) 
a  thousand  cows  with  a  bull  as  big  as  an  elephant.' 

Ydf  «iavalkya  said :  *  My  father  was  of  opinion  that 
one  should  not  accept  a  reward  without  having  fully 
instructed  a  pupil.' 

7.  Y^wavalkya  said :  *  Let  us  hear  what  anybody 
may  have  told  you.' 

G^anaka  Vaideha  replied:  *Vidagdha  6akalya  told 
me  that  the  heart  (hr/daya)  is  Brahman.' 

Y^^lavalkya  said  :  '  As  one  who  had  (the  benefit 


'  See  also  Taitt.  Up.  Ill,  4. 
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of  a  good)  father,  mother,  and  teacher  might  tell,  so 
did  Vidagdha  *S4kalya  tell  you  that  the  heart  is 
Brahman ;  for  what  is  the  use  of  a  person  without  a 
heart  ?  But  did  he  tell  you  the  body  and  the  resting- 
place  of  that  Brahman  ? ' 

G^anaka  Vaideha  said  :  *  He  did  not  tell  me/ 

Y^^avalkya  said : '  Your  Majesty,  this  (Brahman) 
stands  on  one  leg  only/ 

6^anaka Vaideha  said:  *Then  tell  me,  Yi^avalkya/ 

Y^^avalkya  said :  '  The  heart  itself  is  its  body, 
ether  its  place,  and  we  should  worship  it  as  certainty 
(sthiti); 

(kanaka  Vaideha  said:  'What  is  the  nature  of 
certainty  ? ' 

Y^^avalkya  replied:  'Your  Majesty,  the  heart 
itself;  for  the  heart  indeed,  O  King,  is  the  body  of 
all  things,  the  heart  is  the  resting-place  of  all  things, 
for  in  the  heart,  O  King,  all  things  rest.  The  heart 
indeed,  O  King,  is  the  Highest  Brahman.  The 
heart  does  not  desert  him  who  worships  that  (Brah- 
man) with  such  knowledge,  all  creatures  approach 
him,  and  having  become  a  god,  he  goes  to  the  gods.' 

C^anaka  Vaideha  said :  *  I  shall  give  you  (for  this) 
a  thousand  cows  with  a  bull  as  big  as  an  elephant' 

Y&^n^v3\ky2L  said :  *  My  father  was  of  opinion 
that  one  should  npt  accept  a  reward  without  having 
fully  instructed  a  pupil.' 

Second  BrAhma^va. 

I.  6anaka  Vaideha,  descending  from  his  throne, 
said:  *  I  bow  to  you,  O  Y4^*avalkya,  teach  me.' 

Ys^^valkya  said :  *  Your  Majesty,  as  a  man  who 
wishes  to  make  a  long  journey,  would  furnish  him- 
self with  a  chariot  or  a  ship,  thus  is  your  mind  well 
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furnished  by  these  Upanishads^.  You  are  honour- 
able, and  wealthy,  you  have  learnt  the  Vedas  and 
been  told  the  Upanishads.  Whither  then  will  you 
go  when  departing  hence  ? ' 

6^anaka  Vaideha  said:  *Sir,  I  do  not  know  whither 
I  shall  go/ 

Yif ^avalk)^  said :  '  Then  I  shall  tell  you  this, 
whither  you  will  go! 

G^anaka  Vaideha  said :  *  Tell  it.  Sir/ 

2.  Y^wavalkya  said :  *  That  person  who  is  in  the 
right  eye  *,  he  is  called  Indha,  and  him  who  is  Indha 
they  call  indeed^  Indra  mysteriously,  for  the  gods  love 
what  is  mysterious,  and  dislike  what  is  evident, 

3.  *  Now  that  which  in  the  shape  of  a  person  is  in 
the  right  eye,  is  his  wife,  Vir^*,  Their  meeting- 
place  •  is  the  ether  within  the  heart,  and  their  food 
the  red  lump  within  the  heart.  Again,  their 
covering  •  is  that  which  is  like  net-work  within  the 
heart,  and  the  road  on  which  they  move  (from  sleep 
to  waking)  is  the  artery  that  rises  upwards  from  the 
heart.  Like  a  hair 'divided  into  a  thousand  parts,  so 
are  the  veins  of  it,  which  are  called  Hita^,  placed 

^  This  refers  to  the  preceding  doctrines  which  had  been  commu- 
nicated to  kanaka  by  other  teachers,  and  particularly  to  the  up&sanas 
of  Brahman  as  knowledge,  dear,  true,  endless,  bliss,  and  certainty. 

*  See  also  Maitr.  Up.  VII,  p.  a  16. 

*  The  Madhyandinas  read  paroksheneva,  but  the  commentator 
explains  iva  by  eva.    See  also  Ait  Up.  I,  5, 14. 

*  Indra  is  called  by  the  commentator  Valrvdnara,  and  his  wife 
Vir^.   This  couple,  in  a  waking  state,  is  Vlrva ;  in  sleep,  Taj^asa. 

*  Sa/nstdva,  lit.  the  place  where  they  sing  praises  together,  that 
is,  where  they  meet. 

'  Priyara»a  may  also  mean  hiding-place,  retreat. 

^  Hita,  a  name  frequently  given  to  these  n^s;  see  IV,  3,  20; 
A^^dnd.  Up.  VI,  5,  3,  comm.;  Kaush.  Up.  IV,  20.  See  also  Ka/to 
Up.  VI,  16. 
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firmly  within  the  heart.  Through  these  indeed  that 
(food)  flows  on  flowing,  and  he  (the  Tai^sa)  receives 
as  it  were  purer  food^  than  the  corj5oreal  Self  (the 
Vai,fv^nara). 

4.  *His  (the  Tai^sa's)  Eastern  quarter  are  the 
prd;^as  (breath)  which  go  to  the  East; 

*  His  Southern  quarter  are  the  pr&was  which  go 
to  the  South ; 

*  H  is  Western  quarter  are  the  pr;^^as  which  go  to 
the  West ; 

•His  Northern  quarter  are  the  prd;^as  which  go  to 
the  North  ; 

'  His  Upper  (Zenith)  quarter  are  the  pri^as  which 
go  upward; 

*  His  Lower  (Nadir)  quarter  are  the  pr4;«as  which 
go  downward ; 

'  All  the  quarters  are  all  the  prfi»as.    And  he  (the 

Atman  in  that  state)  can  only  be  described  by  No  *, 
'^  no !  He  is  incomprehensible,  for  he  cannot  be  com- 
j  prehended ;  he  is  undecaying,  for  he  cannot  decay ; 
^   he  is  not  attached,  for  he  does  not  attach  himself; 

he  is  unbound,  he  does  not  suffer,  he  does  not  perish. 

O  6^anaka,  you  have  indeed  reached  fearlessness,' — 

thus  said  Yd^^avalkya. 

Then  Canaka  said :  *  May  that  fearlessness  come 

to  you  also  who  teachest  us  fearlessness.     I  bow  to 

you.     Here  are   the  Videhas,  and  here  am  I  (thy 

slave).^ 

^  Dvivedaganga  explains  that  food,  when  it  is  eaten,  is  first  of 
all  changed  into  the  coarse  food,  which  goes  away  downward,  and 
into  the  subtler  food.  This  subtler  food  is  again  divided  into  the 
middle  juice  that  feeds  the  body,  and  the  finest,  which  is  called 
the  red  lump. 

*  See  BriTi.  Up.  II,  3,  6 ;  IV,  9,  26. 
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Third  BrAhma^a. 

I .  Yd/^avalkya  came  to  (kanaka  Vaideha,  and  he 
did  not  mean  to  speak  with  him^.   But  when  formerly 


^  The  introduction  to  this  Brdhma^a  has  a  very  peculiar  interest, 
as  showing  the  close  coherence  of  the  different  portions  which 
together  form  the  historical  groundwork  of  the  Upanishads.  (ranaka 
Vaideha  and  Yii^fiavalkya  are  leading  characters  in  the  Bnliadi- 
nuiyaka-upanishad,  and  whenever  they  meet  they  seem  to  converse 
quite  freely,  though  each  retains  his  own  character,  and  Y^,fna- 
valkya  honours  (J^naka  as  king  quite  as  much  as  Ganaka  honours 
Y%tfiavalkya  as  a  Br&hmana.    Now  in  our  chapter  we  read  that 
Y^tifnavalkya  did  not  wish  to  enter  on  a  discussion,  but  that  Ganaka 
was  the  first  to  address  him  (piirvam  papnu^Aa).    This  was  evi- 
dently considered  not  quite  correct,  and  an  explanation  is  given, 
that  kanaka  took  this  liberty  because  on  a  former  occasion  Y&gnsL" 
valkya  had  granted  him  permission  to  address  questions  to  him, 
whenever  he  liked.     It  might  be  objected  that  such  an  explanation 
looks  very  much  like  an  after-thought,  and  we  find  indeed  that  in 
India  itself  some  of  the  later  commentators  tried  to  avoid  the  diffi- 
culty by  dividing  the  words  sa  mene  na  vadishya  id,  into  sam  enena 
vadishya  iti,  so  that  we  should  have  to  translate, '  Ya^avalkya  came 
to  kanaka  intending  to  speak  with  him.'    (See  Dvivedaganga's 
Comm.  p.  1 141.)     This  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  ingenious  conjecture, 
which  might  well  rouse  the  envy  of  European  scholars.    But  it  is 
no  more.    The  accents  decide  nothing,  because  they  are  changed 
by  different  writers,  according  to  their  different  views  of  what  the 
Pada  text  ought  to  be.    What  made  me  prefer  the  reading  which 
is  supported  by  5ankara  and  Dvivedagahga,  though  the  latter 
alludes  to  the  other  pada>(>(Aeda,  is  that  the  tmesis,  sam  enena 
vadishye,  does  not  occur  again,  while  sa  merie  is  a  common  phrase. 
But  the  most  interesting  point,  as  I  remarked  before,  is  that  this 
former  disputation  between  Ganaka  and  Y^lavalkya  and  the  per- 
mission granted  to  the  King  to  ask  any  question  he  liked,  is  not  a 
mere  invention  to  account  for  the  apparent  rudeness  by  which 
YS^lavalkya  is  forced  to  enter  on  a  discussion  against  his  will, 
but  actually  occurs  in  a  former  chapter.    In  SsLtzp,  Br.  XI,  6,  2, 10, 
we  read :  tasmai  ha  Y^^valkyo  vara/»  dadau;  sa  hov&ia,  k&ma- 
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C7anaka  Vaideha  and  Yif^avalkya  had  a  disputation 
on  the  Agnihotra,  Y^^avalkya  had  granted  him  a 
boon,  and  he  chose  (for  a  boon)  that  he  might  be 
free  to  ask  him  any  question  he  liked.  Y^^a- 
valkya  granted  it,  and  thus  the  King  was  the  first  to 
ask  him  a  question. 

2.  '  Y^f^avalkya/  he  said,  *what  is  the  light  of 
man^^' 

Y^f^valkya  replied :  '  The  sun,  O  King ;  for, 
having  the  sun  alone  for  his  light,  man  sits,  moves 
about,  does  his  work,  and  returns.' 

6^anaka  Vaideha  said :  '  So  indeed  it  is,  O  YSig-^- 
valkya.' 

3.  6^anaka  Vaideha  said :  '  When  the  sun  has  set, 
O  Yi^Tfavalkya,  what  is  then  the  light  of  man?' 

YA^avalk)^  replied:  ^The  moon  indeed  is  his 
light ;  for,  having  the  moon  alone  for  his  light,  man 
sits,  moves  about,  does  his  work,  and  returns.' 

6^anaka  Vaideha  said :  *  So  indeed  it  is,  O  Y&/«a- 
valkya.' 

4.  Canaka  Vaideha  said :  *  When  the  sun  has  set, 

0  Yi|^«avalkya,  and  the  moon  has  set,  what  is  the 
light  of  man  ?' 

Yd^^avalkya  replied:  *Fire  indeed  is  his  light; 

prvLsm,  eva  me  tvayi  Y^^^valkyiead  ili,  tato  brabml  Ganaka  (sa. 
This  would  show  that  Canaka  was  considered  almost  like  a  Biih* 
ma«a,  or  at  all  events  enjoj^d  certain  privileges  which  were  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  first  caste  only.  See,  for  a  difTerent  view, 
Deussen,  Veddnta,  p.  203  ;  Regnaud  (Mat^riaux  pour  servir  k  This- 
toire  de  la  philosophic  de  Tlnde),  Errata;  and  Sacred  Books  of 
the  East,  vol.  i,  p.  Uxiii. 

^  Read  ki^yi^otir  as  a  Bahuvrthi.  Purusha  is  difficult  to  trans- 
late. It  means  man,  but  also  the  true  essence  of  man,  the  soul, 
as  we  should  say,  or  something  more  abstract  still,  the  person,  as 

1  generally  translate  it,  though  a  person  beyond  the  Ego. 
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for,  having  fire  alone  for  his  light,  man  sits,  moves 
about,  does  his  work,  and  returns/ 

5.  G^anaka  Vaideha  said :  *  When  the  sun  has  set, 
O  y^«avalkya,  and  the  moon  has  set,  and  the  fire 
is  gone  out,  what  is  then  the  light  of  man?' 

Y4f»avalkya  replied :  *  Sound  indeed  is  his  light ; 
for,  having  sound  alone  for  his  light,  man  sits,  moves 
about,  does  his  work,  and  returns.  Therefore,  O 
King,  when  one  cannot  see  even  one's  own  hand, 
yet  when  a  sound  is  raised,  one  goes  towards  it.' 

G^anaka  Vaideha  said:  *So  indeed  it  is,  O  Ydf^a- 
valkya.' 

6.  6^anaka  Vaideha  said :  'When  the  sun  has  set,     '\'  ^ 
O  Y^^avalkya,  and  the  moon  has  set,  and  the  fire 

is  gone  out,  and  the  sound  hushed,  what  is  then  the      ) 
light  of  man  ?'  ( 

Y^^a valkya  said :  'The  Self  indeed  is  his  light;     j 
for,  having  the  Self  alone  as  his  light,  man  sits, 
moves  about,  does  his  work,  and  returns/ 

7.  6^anaka  Vaideha  said :  *  Who  is  that  Self?' 
Y^^a valkya   replied:    *  He  who   is  within   the 

heart,  surrounded  by  the  Pr&was  ^  (senses),  the  person 
of  light,  consisting  of  knowledge.    He,  remaining  the      / 
same,  wanders  along  the  two  worlds*,  as  if^  thinking,      \ 
as   if  moving.     During  sleep  (in  dream)  he  tran-      K 
scends  this  world  and  all  the  forms  of  death  (all  that 
falls  under  the  sway  of  death,  all  that  is  perishable). 

8.  *  On  being  born  that  person,  assuming  his  body. 


*  Sdmipyalaksha»4  saplami,  Dvivedaganga.    Sfce  Brih.  Up.  IV, 
4,  22. 

•  In  this  world,  while  awake  or  dreaming ;  in  the  other  world, 
while  in  deep  sleep. 

'  The  world  thinks  that  he  thinks,  but  in  reality  he  does  not,  he 
only  witnesses  the  acts  of  buddhi,  or  thought 
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becomes  united  with  all  evils ;  when  he  departs  and 
dies,  he  leaves  all  evils  behind. 

9,  *  And  there  are  two  states  for  that  person,  the 
one  here  in  this  world,  the  other  in  the  other  world, 
and  as  a  third  ^  an  intermediate  state,  the  state  of 
sleep.  When  in  that  intermediate  state,  he  sees 
both  those  states  together,  the  one  here  in  this 
world,  and  the  other  in  the  other  world.  Now  what- 
ever his  admission  to  the  other  world  may  be, 
having  gained  that  admission,  he  sees  both  the  evils 
and  the  blessings  \ 

'And  when  he  falls  asleep,  then  after  having 
taken  away  with  him  the  material  from  the  whole 
world,  destroying^  and  building  it  up  again,  he 
sleeps  (dreams)  by  his  own  light  In  that  state  the 
person  is  self-illuminated. 

10.  *  There  are  no  (real)  chariots  in  that  state,  no 
horses,  no  roads,  but  he  himself  sends  forth  (creates) 
chariots,  horses,  and  roads.  There  are  no  blessings 
there,  no  happiness,  no  joys,  but  he  himself  sends 
forth  (creates)  blessings,  happiness,  and  joys.   There 

^  There  are  really  two  sthinas  or  states  only ;  the  place  where 
they  meet,  like  the  place  where  two  villages  meet,  belongs  to  both, 
but  it  may  be  distinguished  as  a  third.  Dvivedagahga  (p.  1141) 
uses  a  curious  argument  in  support  of  the  existence  of  another 
world.  In  early  childhood,  he  says,  our  dreams  consist  of  the 
impressions  of  a  former  world,  later  on  they  are  filled  with  the 
impressions  of  our  senses,  and  in  old  age  they  contain  visions  of  a 
world  to  come. 

•  By  works,  by  knowledge,  and  by  remembrance  of  former 
things ;  see  Brih.  Up.  IV,  4,  a. 

•  Dividing  and  separating  the  material,  i.  e.  the  impressions 
received  from  this  world.  The  commentator  explains  mdtrS  as  a 
portion  of  the  impressions  which  are  taken  away  into  sleep. 
'  Destroying  *  he  refers  to  the  body,  which  in  sleep  becomes  sense- 
less, and  *  building  up '  to  the  imaginations  of  dreams. 
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are  no  tanks  there,  no  lakes,  no  rivers,  but  he  him- 
self sends  forth  (creates)  tanks,  lakes,  and  rivers. 
He  indeed  is  the  maker. 

11.  '  On  this  there  are  these  verses : 
'After  having  subdued  by  sleep  all  that  belongs 

to  the  body,  he,  not  asleep  himself,  looks  down 
upon  the  sleeping  (senses).  Having  assumed  light, 
he  goes  again  to  his  place,  the  golden  person^,  the 
lonely  bird,  (i) 

12.  'Guarding  with  the  breath  {pr&ns,,  life)  the 
lower  nest,  the  immortal  oioves  away  from  the  nest ; 
that  immortal  one  goes  wherever  he  likes,  the  golden 
person,  the  lonely  bird.  (2) 

1 3.  '  Going  up  and  down  in  his  dream,  the  god 
makes  manifold  shapes  for  himself,  either  rejoicing 
together  with  women,  or  laughing  (with  his  friends), 
or  seeing  terrible  sights.  (3) 

14.  'People  may  see  his  playground*,  but  himself 
no  one  ever  sees.  Therefore  they  say,  ^  Let  no  one 
wake  a  man  suddenly,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  remedy, 
if  he  does  not  get  back  (rightly  to  his  body)." 

'Here  some  people  (object  and)  say:  **  No,  this  \ 
(sleep)  is  the  same  as  the  place  of  waking,  for  what  (* 
he  sees  while  awake,  that  only  he  sees  when  asleep  V     / 

^  The  M&dhyandinas  read  paunisha,  as  an  adjective  to  ekahainsa, 
but  Dvivedagahga  explains  paunisha  as  a  synonym  of  punisha, 
which  is  the  reading  of  the  Kdnvas. 

»  Cf.  Suxnita  III,  7,  i. 

'  I  have  translated  this  according  to  the  commentator,  who  says : 
'  Therefore  the  Self  is  self-illuminated  during  sleep.  But  others 
say  the  state  of  waking  is  indeed  the  same  for  him  as  sleep ;  there 
is  no  other  intermediate  place,  different  from  this  and  from  the 
other  world. . . .  And  if  sleep  is  the  same  as  the  state  of  waking, 
then  is  this  Self  not  separate,  not  cause  and  effect,  but  mixed  witfi 
them,  and  the  Self  therefore  not  self-illuminated.     What  he  means 
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No,  here  (in  sleep)  the  person  is  self-illuminated  (as 
we  explained  before)/ 

6^anakaVaideha  said:  *I  give  you,  Sir,  a  thousand. 
Speak  on  for  the  sake  of  (my)  emancipation/ 

15.  Y^^avalkya  said :  *  That  (person)  having  en- 
joyed himself  in  that  state  of  bliss  (samprasAda,  deep 
sleep),  having  moved  about  and  seen  both  good  and 
evil,  hastens  back  again  as  he  came,  to  the  place 
from  which  he  started  (the  place  of  sleep),  to  dream  \ 
And  whatever  he  may  have  seen  there,  he  is  not 
followed  (affected)  by  it,  for  that  person  is  not 
attached   o  anything/ 

G^anaka  Vaideha  said  :   *  So  it  is  indeed,  Y^^a- 

is  that  others,  in  order  to  disprove  the  self-illumination,  say  that  this 
sleep  is  the  same  as  the  state  of  waking,  giving  as  their  reason  that 
we  see  in  sleep  or  in  dreams  exactly  what  we  see  in  waking.  But 
this  is  wrong,  because  the  senses  have  stopped,  and  only  when  the 
senses  have  stopped  does  one  see  dreams.  Therefore  there  is  no 
necessity  for  admitting  another  light  in  sleep,  but  only  the  light 
inherent  in  the  Self.  This  has  been  proved  by  all  that  went  before.' 
Dr.  Roer  takes  the  same  view  in  his  translation,  but  Deussen  (Ve- 
dinta,  p.  205)  takes  an  independent  view,  and  translates :  *  There- 
fore it  is  said :  It  (sleep)  is  to  liim  a  place  of  waking  only,  for 
what  he  sees  waking,  the  same  he  sees  in  sleep.  Thus  ihis  spirit 
serves  there  for  his  own  light.'  Though  the  interpretations  of 
•Sahkara  and  Dvivedagahga  sound  artificial,  still  Dr.  Deussen's 
version  docs  not  remove  all  diflSculties.  If  the  purusha  saw  in 
sleep  no  more  than  what  he  had  seen  before  in  waking,  then  the 
whole  argument  in  favour  of  the  independent  action,  or  the  inde- 
pendent light  of  the  purusha,  would  go ;  anyhow  it  would  be  no 
argument  on  Yl^^valkya's  side.  See  also  note  to  paragraph  9, 
before. 

^  The  Midhyandinas  speak  only  of  his  return  from  svapnanla 
to  buddhinta,  from  sleep  to  waking,  instead  of  his  going  from 
samprasdda  (deep  sleep)  to  svapna  (dream),  from  svapnd  to  bud- 
dhinta,  and  from  buddh&nta  again  to  svapnanta,  as  the  K4//vas 
have  it.  In  §  18  the  Ki^vas  also  mention  svapnanla  and  buddhdnta 
only,  but  the  next  paragraph  refers  to  sushupti. 
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valkya.    I  give  you,  Sir,  a  thousand.    Speak  on  for 
the  sake  of  emancipation.' 

16.  Y^wavalkya  said :  *  That  (person)  having  en- 
joyed himself  in  that  sleep  (dream),  having  moved 
about  and  seen  both  good  and  evil,  hastens  back 
again  as  he  came,  to  the  place  from  which  he  started, 
to  be  awake.  And  whatever  he  may  have  seen 
there,  he  is  not  followed  (affected)  by  it,  for  that 
person  is  not  attached  to  anything.' 

G^anaka  Vaideha  said :  *  So  it  is  indeed,  Y4f »a- 
valkya.  I  give  you.  Sir,  a  thousand.  Speak  on  for 
the  sake  of  emancipation.' 

17.  Y^f ^valkya  said  :  'That  (person)  having  en- 
joyed himself  in  that  state  of  waking,  having  moved 
about  and  seen  both  good  and  evil,  hastens  back 
again  as  he  came,  to  the  place  from  which  he  started, 
to  the  state  of  sleeping  (dream). 

18.  *  In  fact,  as  a  large  fish  moves  along  the  two 
banks  of  a  river,  the  right  and  the  left,  so  does  that 
person  move  along  these  two  states,  the  state  of 
sleeping  and  the  state  of  waking. 

19.  *And  as  a  falcon,  or  any  other  (swift)  bird, 
after  he  has  roamed  about  here  in  the  air,  becomes 
tired,  and  folding  his  wings  is  carried  to  his  nest,  so 
does  that  person  hasten  to  that  state  where,  when 
asleep,  he  desires  no  more  desires,  and  dreams  no 
more  dreams. 

20.  *  There  are  in  his  body  the  veins  called  HitA, 
which  are  as  small  as  a  hair  divided  a  thousandfold, 
full  of  white,  blue,  yellow,  green,  and  red^     Now 

^  Dvivedagafiga  explains  that  if  phlegm  predominates,  qualified 
by  wind  and  bile,  the  juice  in  the  veins  is  white ;  if  wind  predomi- 
nates, qualified  by  phlegm  and  bile,  it  is  blue ;  if  bile  predominates, 
qualified  by  wind  and  phlegm,  it  is  yellow ;  if  wind  and  phlegm 
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when,  as  it  were,  they  kill  him,  when,  as  it  were, 

they  overcome  him,  when,  as  it  were,  an  elephant 

chases  him,  when,  as  it  were,  he  falls  into  a  well, 

he  fancies,  through  ignorance,  that  danger  which  he 

(commonly)  sees  in  waking.     But  when  he  fancies 

that  he  is,  as  it  were,  a  god,  or  that  he  is,  as  it 

were,  a  king  \  or  **  I  am  this  altogether,"  that  is  his 

highest  world  \ 

[         21.  *This   indeed  is   his  (true)  form,  free  from 

/:     desires,  free  from  evil,  free  from  fear  ^     Now  as  a 

)     man,  when   embraced   by    a   beloved   wife,  knows 

\     nothing  that  is  without,  nothing  that  is  within,  thus 

li    this  person,  when  embracedby  the  intelligent  (pr&gnsi) 

/^    Self,  knows  nothing  that  is  without,  nothing  that  is 

]    within.     This  indeed  is  his  (true)  form,  in  which 

h    his  wishes  are  fulfilled,  in  which  the  Self  (only)  is 

predominate,  with  little  bile  only,  it  is  green ;  and  if  the  three  ele- 
ments are  equal,  it  is  red.  See  also  Anandagiri's  gloss,  where 
Sujruta  is  quoted.  Why  this  should  be  inserted  here,  is  not  quite 
clear,  except  that  in  sleep  the  purusha  is  supposed  to  move  about 
in  the  veins. 

^  Here,  again,  the  commentator  seems  to  be  right,  but  his  inter- 
pretation does  violence  to  the  context.  The  dangers  which  a  man 
sees  in  his  sleep  are  represented  as  mere  imaginations,  so  is  his 
idea  of  being  of  god  or  a  king,  while  the  idea  that  he  is  all  this 
(aham  evedam  sarva^,  i.  e.  ida/w  sarvam,  see  .Safikara,  p.  873, 1.  11) 
is  represented  as  the  highest  and  real  state.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
begin  a  new  sentence  with  aham  evedaw  sarvam,  and  though  it  is 
true  that  all  the  preceding  fancies  are  qualified  by  iva,  I  prefer  to 
take  deva  and  r^n  as  steps  leading  to  the  sarvdtmatva. 

*  The  Mddhyandinas  repeat  here  the  sentence  from  yatra  supto 
to  pa^yati,  from  the  end  of  §  1 9. 

"  The  KSwva  text  reads  ati^Manda  apahatapdpml  ^ahkara 
explains  ati^Mand^  by  atiiife^andam,  and  excuses  it  as  svadhy^ya- 
dhzrmaJi  pdMa^.  The  Mddhyandinas  read  zt\Wi2i,ndo,  but  place 
the  whole  sentence  where  the  Kdwvas  put  dptakdmam  &c.,  at  the 
end  of  §  2 1 . 
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his  wish,  in  which  no  wish  is  left, — free  from  any 
sorrow  \ 

22.  *  Then  a  father  is  not  a  father,  a  mother  not 
a  mother,  the  worlds  not  worlds,  the  gods  not  gods, 
the  Vedas  not  Vedas.  Then  a  thief  is  not  a  thief,  a 
murderer  not  a  murderer*,  a  iL&nddhi^  not  a  A'in^/dla, 
a  Paulkasa  ^  not  a  Paulkasa,  a  Smm^na,^  not  a  5ra- 
ma^a,  a  T&pasa  *  not  a  Tipasa.  He  is  not  followed 
by  good,  not  followed  by  evil,  for  he  has  then  over- 
come all  the  sorrows  of  the  heart  ^ 

23.  'And  when  (it  is  said  that)  there  (in  the  i 
Sushupti)  he  does  not  see,  yet  he  is  seeing,  though  \ 
he  does  not  see  •.     For  sight  is  inseparable  from  the      ) 

^  The  K&Avas  read  ^k&ntaram,  the  Mddhyandinas  arokdntaram, 
but  the  commentators  arrive  at  the  same  result,  namely,  that  it 
means  soksLsttnyzm,  free  from  grief.  •S'ankara  says :  sok&ntBizm 
soksikkAidT^jn  jokaxOnyam  ityetai,  Mokamadhyaman  iti  vft;  sar- 
vathdpy  aiokam.  Dvivedaganga  says:  na  vidyate  ^ko  'ntare 
madhye  yasya  tad  axokdntara/n  (ra,  Weber)  xokarOinyam. 

'  Bhr(i»ahan,  varishMabrahmahantl 

'  The  son  of  a  «Stidra  father  and  a  Br&hma^ia  mother. 

•  The  son  of  a  ^Stldra  father  and  a  Kshatriya  mother. 

•  A  mendicant. 

•  A  Vinaprastha,  who  performs  penances. 

^  I  have  translated  as  if  the  text  were  ananvSgata^  pu^ena 
ananvdgata^  p&pena.  We  find  anvdgata  used  in  a  similar  way  in 
§§  15, 16,  &c.  But  the  Kdnvas  read  ananvigatam  pwiyena  anan- 
vdgatam  pdpena,  and  .Sankara  explains  the  neuter  by  referring  it 
to  r{ipam  (ri^paparatvdn  napumsakalingam).  The  Midhyandinas,  if 
we  may  trust  Weber's  edition,  read  ananvftgata^  punyen&nvftga- 
ta^  pSpena.  The  second  anvftgata^  may  be  a  mere  misprint,  but 
Dvivedaganga  seems  to  have  read  ananv&gatam,  like  the  Ki^nras, 
for  he  says :  ananvigatam  iti  rilipavishayo  napuvisakanirdexa^. 

'  This  is  the  old  Upanishad  argument  that  the  true  sense  is  the 
Self,  and  not  the  eye.  Although  therefore  in  the  state  of  profound 
sleep,  where  the  eye  and  the  other  senses  rest,  it  might  be  said 
that  the  punisha  does  not  see,  yet  he  is  a  seer  ail  the  time,  though 
he  does  not  see  with  the  eye.    The  seer  cannot  lose  his  character 
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seer,  because  it  cannot  perish.     But  there  is  then 
no  second,  nothing  else  different  from  him  that  he 
(    could  see. 

24.  *And  when  (it  is  said  that)  there  (in  the 
Sushupti)  he  does  not  smell,  yet  he  is  smelling,  though 
he  does  not  smell.  For  smelling  is  inseparable  from 
the  smeller,  because  it  cannot  perish.  But  there  is 
then  no  second,  nothing  else  different  from  him  that 
he  could  smell. 

25.  'And  when  (it  is  said  that)  there  (in  the 
Sushupti)  he  does  not  taste,  yet  he  is  tasting,  tliough 
he  does  not  taste.  For  tasting  is  inseparable  from 
the  taster,  because  it  cannot  perish.  But  there  is 
then  no  second,  nothing  else  different  from  him  that 
he  could  taste. 

26.  *And  when  (it  is  said  that)  there  (in  the 
Sushupti)  he  does  not  speak,  yet  he  is  speaking, 
though  he  does  not  speak.  P'or  speaking  is  inse- 
parable from  the  speaker,  because  it  cannot  perish. 
But  there  is  then  no  secohd,  nothing  else  different 
from  him  that  he  could  speak. 

27.  *And  when  (it  is  said  that)  there  (in  the 
Sushupti)  he  does  not  hear,  yet  he  is  hearing,  though 
he  does  not  hear.  For  hearing  is  inseparable  from 
the  hearer,  because  it  cannot  perish.  But  there  is 
then  no  second,  nothing  else  different  from  him  that 
he  could  hear. 

28.  'And  when  (it  is  said  that)  there  (in  the 
Sushupti)  he   does  not  think,  yet  he   is  thinking, 

)    though  he  does  not  think.     For  thinking  is  inse- 
j    parable  from  the  thinker,  because  it  cannot  perish. 

of  seeing,  as  little  as  the  fire  can  lose  its  character  of  burning,  so 
long  as  it  is  fire.  The  Self  sees  by  its  own  light,  like  the  sun,  even 
where  there  is  no  second,  no  object  but  the  Self,  that  could  be  seen. 
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But  there  is  then  no  second,  nothing  else  different 
from  him  that  he  could  think. 

29.  *And  when  (it  is  said  that)  there  (in  the 
Sushupti)  he  does  not  touch,  yet  he  is  touching, 
though  he  does  not  touch.  For  touching  is  inse- 
parable from  the  toucher,  because  it  cannot  perish. 
But  there  is  then  no  second,  nothing  else  different 
from  him  that  he  could  think. 

30.  'And  when  (it  is  said  that)  there  (in  the 
Sushupti)  he  does  not  know,  yet  he  is  knowing,  / 
though  he  does  not  know.  For  knowing  is  inse- 
parable from  the  knower,  because  it  cannot  perish. 
But  there  is  then  no  second,  nothing  else  different 
from  him  that  he  could  know. 

31.  'When  (in  waking  and  dreaming)  there  is,  as 
it  were,  another,  then  can  one  see  the  other,  then 
can  one  smell  the  other,  then  can  one  speak  to  the 
other,  then  can  one  hear  the  other,  then  can  one 
think  the  other,  then  can  one  touch  the  other,  then 
can  one  know  the  other. 

32.  *An  ocean*  is  that  one  seer,  without  any 
duality ;  this  is  the  Brahma-world  ^  O  King.'  Thus 
did  Ydf/Javalkya  teach  him.  This  is  his  highest 
goal,  this  is  his  highest  success,  this  is  his  highest 
world,  this  is  his  highest  bliss.  All  other  creatures 
live  on  a  small  portion  of  that  bliss. 

33.  *  If  a  man  is  healthy,  wealthy,  and  lord  of 
others,  surrounded  by  all  human  enjoyments,  that 

'  Salila  is  explained  as  salilavat,  like  the  ocean,  the  seer  being 
one  like  the  ocean,  which  is  one  only.  Dr.  Deussen  takes  salila  as 
a  locative,  and  translates  it  *  In  dem  Gewoge,'  referring  to  •Svet&- 
jvatara-upanishad  VI,  15. 

'  Or  ^is  seer  is  the  Brahma^world,  dwells  in  Brahman,  or  is 
Brahman. 
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is  the  highest  blessing  of  men.  Now  a  hundred 
of  these  human  blessings  make  one  blessing  of  the 
fathers  who  have  conquered  the  world  (of  the  fathers). 
A  hundred  blessings  of  the  fathers  who  have  con- 
quered this  world  make  one  blessing  in  the  Gan- 
dharva  world.  A  hundred  blessings  in  the  Gandharva 
world  make  one  blessing  of  the  Devas  by  merit 
(work,  sacrifice),  who  obtain  their  godhead  by  merit. 
A  hundred  blessings  of  the  Devas  by  merit  make 
one  blessing  of  the  Devas  by  birth,  also  (of)  a 
5rotriya*  who  is  without  sin,  and  not  overcome  by 
desire.  A  hundred  blessings  of  the  Devas  by  birth 
make  one  blessing  in  the  world  of  Pra^Apati,  also 
(of)  a  *Srotriya  who  is  without  sin,  and  not  overcome 
by  desire.  A  hundred  blessings  in  the  world  of 
Pra^pati  make  one  blessing  in  the  world  of  Brah- 
man, also  (of)  a  .Srotriya  who  is  without  sin,  and 
not  overcome  by  desire.  And  this  is  the  highest 
blessing*. 

*  This  is  the  Brahma-world,  O  king,'  thus  spake 
YeL^»avalkya. 

G^anaka  Vaideha  said:  *I  give  you,  Sir,  a  thousand. 
Speak  on  for  the  sake  of  (my)  emancipation.' 

Then  Yif»avalkya  was  afraid  lest  the  King, 
having  become  full  of  understanding,  should  drive 
him  from  all  his  positions  ^ 

34.  And  Y^;1avalkya  said :  '  That  (person),  having 
enjoyed  himself  in  that  state  of  sleeping  (dream), 

'  An  accomplished  student  of  the  Veda. 

*  See  Taitt  Up.  II,  8,  p.  59 ;  iTyiind.  Up.  VIII,  2,  i-io ;  Kaush. 
Up.  I,  3-5 ;  Regnaud,  II,  p.  33  seq. 

*  •Sahkara  explains  that  Y^^fnavalkya  was  not  afraid  that  his 
own  knowledge  might  prove  imperfect,  but  that  the  king,  having 
the  right  to  ask  him  any  question  he  liked,  might  get  all  his  know- 
ledge from  him. 
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having  moved  about  and  seen  both  good  and  bad, 
hastens  back  again  as  he  came,  to  the  place  from 
which  he  started,  to  the  state  of  waking  \ 

35.  '  Now  as  a  heavy-laden  carriage  moves  along 
groaning,  thus  does  this  corporeal  Self,  mounted  by 
the  intelligent  Self,  move  along  groaning,  when  a 
man  is  thus  going  to  expire  *. 

36.  *And  when  (the  body)  grows  weak  through 
old  age,  or  becomes  weak  through  illness,  at  that 
time  that  person,  after  separating  himself  from  his 
members,  as  an  Amra  (mango),  or  Udumbara  (fig), 
or  Pippala-fruit  is  separated  from  the  stalk,  hastens 
back  again  as  he  came,  to  the  place  from  which  he 
started,  to  (new)  life. 

37.  *And  as  policemen,  magistrates,  equerries, 
and  governors  wait  for  a  king  who  is  coming  back, 
with  food  and  drink,  saying,  "  He  comes  back,  he 
approaches,"  thus  do  all  the  elements  wait  on  him 
who  knows  this,  saying, "  That  Brahman  comes,  that 
Brahman  approaches." 

38.  'And  as  policemen,  magistrates,  equerries,  and 
governors  gather  round  a  king  who  is  departing, 
thus  do  all  the  senses  (pr&nsis)  gather  round  the  Self 
at  the  time  of  death,  when  a  man  is  thus  going  to 
expire.' 

Fourth  BrAhmajva. 

I.  Y^«avalkya  continued :  *  Now  when  that  Self, 
having  sunk  into  weakness ',  sinks,  as  it  were,  into 

*  Sec  §  17,  before. 

*  j'ahkara  seems  to  take  u^^/ivds!  as  a  noun.  He  writes: 
yatraitad  bhavati ;  etad  iti  kriydvueshaffam  Ardhvd^/Mv&sf  yatror- 
dhvo>(^^vasitvam  nsya  bhavatityartha^. 

'  In  the   Kaush.  Up.  Ill,  3,  we  lead  yatraitat  punisha  irto 
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unconsciousness,  then  gather  those  senses  {pr&ms) 
around  him,  and  he,  taking  with  him  those  elements 
of  light,  descends  into  the  heart  When  that  person 
in  the  eye  *  turns  away,  then  he  ceases  to  know  any 
forms. 

2.  '"  He  has  become  one,"  they  say, "  he  does  not 
see*."  "  He  has  become  one,"  they  say,  "he  does 
not  smell."  "  He  has  become  one,"  they  say,  "  he 
does  not  taste."  *'  He  has  become  one,"  they  say, 
"he  does  not  speak."  "He  has  become  one,"  they 
say, "  he  does,  not  hear."  "  He  has  become  one,"  they 
say,  "  he  does  not  think."  "  He  has  become  one," 
they  say, "  he  does  not  touch."  "  He  has  become 
one,"  they  say, "  he  does  not  know."  The  point  of  his 
heart'  becomes  lighted  up,  and  by  that  light  the  Self 
departs,  either  through  the  eye*,  or  through  the 
skull  *,  or  through  other  places  of  the  body.  And 
when  he  thus  departs,  life  (the  chief  pr4«a)  departs 
after  him,  and  when  life  thus  departs,  all  the  other 


marishyan  dbdiyam  etya  sammohati.  Here  ibdlyam  should  cer- 
tainly be  &b&lyam,  as  in  the  commentary ;  but  should  it  not  be 
&b&lyam,  as  here.     See  also  Bnli.  Up.  Ill,  5,  i,  note. 

^  A!l&kshusha  purusha  is  explained  as  that  portion  of  the  sun 
which  is  in  the  eye,  while  it  is  active,  but  which,  at  the  time  of 
death,  returns  to  the  sun. 

'  Ekibhavati  is  probably  a  familiar  expression  for  dying,  but  it 
is  here  explained  by  5'ahkara,  and  probably  was  so  intended,  as 
meaning  that  the  organs  of  the  body  have  become  one  with  the 
Self  (ling&tman).  The  same  thoughts  are  found  in  the  Kaush.  Up. 
Ill,  3,  prinz  ekadhi  bhavati. 

•  The  point  where  the  nidls  or  veins  go  out  from  the  heart. 

^  When  his  knowledge  and  deeds  qualify  him  to  proceed  to  the 
sun.    .Sankara. 

*  When  his  knowledge  and  deeds  qualify  him  to  proceed  to  the 
Brahma-world. 
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vital  spirits  (prS«as)  depart  after  iL   He  is  conscious, 
and  lieing  conscious  he  follows '  and  departs. 

'  Then  both  his  knowledge  and  his  work  take  hold 
of  him,  and  his  acquaintance  with  former  things  V 

3.  'And  as  a  caterpillar,  after  having  reached  the 
end  of  a  blade  of  grass,  and  after  having  made  anoAer 
approach  (to  another  blade) '.  draws  itself  together 
towards  it,  thus  does  this  Self,  after  having  thrown 
off  this  body*  and  dispelled  all  ignorance,  and  after 
making  another  approach  (to  another  body),  draw 
himself  together  towards  iL 

4,  'Ajid  as  a  goldsmith,  taking  a  piece  of  gold, 
turns  it  into  another,  newer  and  more  beautiful  shape, 
so  does  this  Self,  after  having  thrown  off  this  body 

'  This  is  an  obscure  passage,  and  the  different  lest  of  the 
Madhyandinas  shows  ihat  the  obscurity  was  felt  at  an  early  time. 
The  Midhyandinas  read :  Sjm^^nam  anvavakrftmati  sa  esha  g^ioA 
savi^fiSno  bhavati.  This  would  mean,  '  Consciousness  departs 
afwr.  He  the  knowing  (Self)  is  self-conscious.'  l"he  K^vas  read : 
SavifASno  bhavati,  savi^anam  ev^vavakrdmali.  Roer  iranalaEeE : 
'llisendowed  with  knowledge,  endowed  with  knowledge  it  departs;' 
and  he  explains,  with  Sahkara,  that  the  knowledge  here  intended  is 
such  knowledge  as  one  has  in  a  dream,  a  knowledge  of  impressions 
referring  to  their  resptective  objects,  a  knowledge  which  is  tbe 
effect  of  actions,  and  not  inherent  in  the  self.  Deussen  translates : 
'Sie  (die  Seele)  ist  von  Erkenmnissan,  und  was  von  Erkenntnissart 
isi,  ziehel  ihr  nacli."  The  Persian  translator  evidently  thought  that 
self- consciousness  was  implied,  for  he  writes :  *  Cum  quovis  corpore 
addictionem  sumat  ....  in  illo  corpore  aham  est,  id  est, ego  sum/ 

'  Thb  acquaintance  with  former  things  is  necessary  to  explain 
the  peculiar  lalenls  or  deficiencies  which  we  observe  in  children. 
The  three  words  vidyS,  karman,  and  pOrvapra^lS  often  go  toge- 
ther (see  i'aiikara  on  Brih.  Up.  IV,  3,  9).  Dcussen's  conjecture, 
ap&rvapra^1S.  is  not  called  for. 

'  See  lirih.  Up.  IV,  3,  g,  a  passage  which  shows  how  dif!iciilt 
it  would  be  always  to  translate  the  same  Sanskrit  words  by  the 
same  words  in  English  ;  see  also  Brahmopanishad,  p.  J45. 

•  See  Brill.  Up.  IV,  3,  9,  and  IV,  3, 13. 
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and  dispelled  all  ignorance,  make  unto  himself  an- 
other, newer  and  more  beautiful  shape,  whether  it  be 
like  the  Fathers,  or  like  the  Gandharvas,  or  like  the 
Devas,  or  like  Prs^pati,  or  like  Brahman,  or  like 
other  beings. 

5.  'That  Self  is  indeed  Brahman,  consisting  of 
knowledge,  mind,  life,  sight,  hearing,  earth,  water, 
wind,  ether,  light  and  no  light,  desire  and  no  desire, 
anger  and  no  anger,  right  or  wrong,  and  all  things* 
Now  as  a  man  is  like  this  or  like  that  ^,  according  as 
he  acts  and  according  as  he  behaves,  so  will  he  be  : — 
a  man  of  good  acts  will  become  good,  a  man  of  bad 
acts,  bad.  He  becomes  pure  by  pure  deeds,  bad  by 
bad  deeds. 

'And  here  they  say  that  a  person  consists  of 
desires.  And  as  is  his  desire,  so  is  his  will ;  and  as  is 
his  will,  so  is  his  deed ;  and  whatever  deed  he  does, 
that  he  will  reap. 

6.  'And  here  there  is  this  verse:  "To  whatever 
object  a  man's  own  mind  is  attached,  to  that  he  goes 
strenuously  together  with  his  deed;  and  having 
obtained  the  end  (the  last  results)  of  whatever  deed 
he  does  here  on  earth,  he  returns  again  from  that 
world  (which  is  the  temporary  reward  of  his  deed)  to 
this  world  of  action." 

*  So  much  for  the  man  who  desires.  But  as  to 
the  man  who  does  not  desire,  who,  not  desiring, 
freed  from  desires,  is  satisfied  in  his  desires,  or 
desires  the  Self  only,  his  vital  spirits  do  not  depart 
elsewhere, — being  Brahman,  he  goes  to  Brahman. 

7.  *  On  this  there  is  this  verse  :  "  When  all  desires 

^  The  iti  after  adomaya  is  not  clear  to  me,  but  it  is  quite  clear 
that  a  new  sentence  begins  with  tadyadctat,  which  Regnaud,  11, 
p.  1 01  and  p.  139,  has  not  observed. 
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which  once  entered  his  heart  are  undone,  then  does 
the  mortal  become  immortal,  then  he  obtains  Brah- 
man." 

'  And  as  the  slough  of  a  snake  lies  on  an  ant-hill, 
dead  and  cast  away,  thus  lies  this  body ;  but  that  dis- 
embodied immortal  spirit  (pri;{a,  life)  is  Brahman 
only,  is  only  light.' 

6^anaka  Vaideha  said:  *Sir,  I  give  you  a  thousand.' 

8  ^.  *  On  this  there  are  these  verses  : 

'The  small,  old  path  stretching  far  away*  has  been 
found  by  me.  On  it  sages  who  know  Brahman  move 
on  to  the  Svarga-loka  (heaven),  and  thence  higher 
on,  as  entirely  free  ^ 

9.  *  On  that  path  they  say  that  there  is  white,  or 
blue,  or  yellow,  or  green,  or  red  * ;  that  path  was  found 
by  Brahman,  and  on  it  goes  whoever  knows  Brahman, 
and  who  bas  done  good,  and  obtained  splendour. 

10.  *A11  who  worship  what  is  not  knowledge 
(avidyd)  enter  into  blind  darkness :  those  who  delight 
in  knowledge,  enter,  as  it  were,  into  greater  darkness*. 

11.  'There  are*  indeed  those  unblessed  worlds, 

^  This  may  be  independent  matter,  or  may  be  placed  again  into 
the  mouth  of  Yl^^^vidkya. 

*  Instead  of  vitata^,  which  perhaps  seemed  to  be  in  contradiction 
with  a»u,  there  is  a  M&dhyandina  reading  vitara,  ppbably  intended 
originally  to  mean  leading  across.  The  other  adjective  md^- 
sprish/a  I  cannot  explain.  ^Sankara  explains  it  by  m^  sprish/a^, 
mayd  labdha^. 

*  That  this  is  the  true  meaning,  is  indicated  by  the  various 
readings  of  the  Mftdhyandinas,  tena  dhtr&  apiyanti  brahmavida 
utkramya  svargajTi  lokam  ito  vimuktd^.  The  road  is  not  to  lead 
to  Svarga  only,  but  beyond. 

*  See  the  colours  of  the  veins  as  given  before.  TV,  3,  20. 

*  See  V^.  Up.  9.  tSahkara  in  our  place  explains  avidyi  by 
works,  and  vidy&  by  the  Veda,  excepting  the  Upanishads. 

*  See  V5^.  Up.  3 ;  Ka//4a  Up.  I,  3. 

[^6]  N 
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covered  with  blind  darkness.    Men  who  are  ignorant 
and  not  enlightened  go  after  death  to  those  worlds. 

12.  *  If  a  man  understands  the  Self,  saying,  "  I  am 
He,"  what  could  he  wish  or  desire  that  he  should 
pine  after  the  body  ^. 

1 3.  *  Whoever  has  found  and  understood  the  Self 
that  has  entered  into  this  patched-together  hiding- 
place  ^  he  indeed  is  the  creator,  for  he  is  the  maker 
of  everything,  his  is  the  world,  and  he  is  the  world 
itself  ^ 

1 4.  *  While  we  are  here,  we  may  know  this ;  if  not, 
I  am  ignorant*,  and  there  is  gpreat  destruction.  Those 
who  know  it,  become  immortal,  but  others  suffer  pain 
indeed. 

15.  '  If  a  man  clearly  beholds  this  Self  as  God, 
and  as  the  lord  of  all  that  is  and  will  be,  then  he  is 
no  more  afraid.  . 

16.  'He  behind  whom  the  year  revolves  with  the 
days,  him  the  gods  worship  as  the  light  of  lights,  as 
immortal  time. 

17.  *  He  in  whom  the  five  beings*  and  the  ether 
rest,  him   alone  I  believe  to  be  the  Self, — I  who 

*  That  he  should  be  willing  to  suffer  once  more  the  pains 
inhere  liL  in  the  body.  The  Mddhyandinas  read  xariram  anu 
sa;7i^et,  instead  of  sa^i^varet. 

'  The  body  is  meant,  and  is  called  deha  from  the  root  dih,  to 
knead  together.  Roer  gives  sawdehye  gahane,  which  .Sankara 
explains  by  sawdehe.  Foley  has  sawdeghe,  which  is  the  right 
Kd^va  reading.  The  Mddhyandinas  read  sawdehe.  Gahane  might 
be  taken  as  an  adjective  also,  referring  to  sawdehe. 

'  5ahkara  takes  loka,  world,  for  dtma,  self. 

*  I  have  followed  ^ahkara  in  translating  avedi^  by  ignorant,  but 
the  text  seems  corrupt. 

'  The  five  ^nas,  i.  e.  the  Gandharvas,  Pitns,  Devas,  Asuras,  and 
Rakshas;  or  the  four  castes  with  the  Nishidas;  or  breath,  eye, 
ear,  food,  and  mind. 
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know,  believe  him  to  be  Brahman ;  I  who  am  im- 
mortal, believe  him  to  be  immortal. 

1 8.  '  They  who  know  the  life  of  life,  the  eye  of  the 
eye,  the  ear  of  the  ear,  the  mind  of  the  mind,  they 
have  comprehended  the  ancient,  primeval  Brahman  \    ^ 

19.  *  By  the  mind  alone  it  is  to  be  perceived  ^,     ' 
there  is  in  it  no  diversity.    He  who  perceives  therein 
any  diversity,  goes  from  death  to  death. 

20.  '  This  eternal  being  that  can  never  be  proved, 
is  to  be  perceived  in  one  way  only ;  it  is  spotless, 
beyond  the  ether,  the  unborn  Self,  great  and  eternal.    » 

2 1.  *  Let  a  wise  Brdhma^^a,  after  he  has  discovered    > 
him,  practise  wisdom'.    Let  him  not  seek  after  many 
words,  for  that  is  mere  weariness  of  the  tongue.  i 

22.  'And  he  is  that  great  unborn  Self,  who  consists    ' 
of  knowledge,  is  surrounded  by  the  Pr4;^as,  the  ether 
within  the  heart*.    In  it  there  reposes  the  ruler  of  all,    ; 
the  lord  of  all,  the  king  of  all.     He  does  not  become    \ 
greater  by  good  works,  nor  smaller  by  evil  works. 
He  is  the  lord  of  all,  the  king  of  all  things,  the  pro- 
tector of  all  things.    He  is  a  bank*  and  a  boundary, 
so  that  these  worlds  may  not  be  confounded.    Brfih- 
ma«as  seek  to  know  him  by  the  study  of  the  Veda,  by 
sacrifice,  by  gifts,  by  penance,  by  fasting,  and  he  who 
knows  him,  becomes  a   Muni.     Wishing  for  that 
world  (for  Brahman)  only,  mendicants  leave  their 
homes. 

*  Knowing  this,  the  people  of  old  did  not  wish  for 
offspring.  What  shall  we  do  with  offspring,  they  said, 

^  See  Talavak.  Up.  I,  2. 
"  See  KaMa  Up.  IV,  lo-ii. 

•  Let  him  practise  abstinence,  patience,  &c.,  which  are  the  means 
of  knowledge. 

'  See  Brz-h.  Up.  IV,  3,  7.  »  See  mind.  Up.  VIII,  4. 

N    2 
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we  who  have  this  Self  and  this  world  (of  Brahman)*  ? 
And  they,  having  risen  above  the  desire  for  sons, 
wealth,  and  new  worlds,  wander  about  as  mendicants. 
For  desire  for  sons  is  desire  for  wealth,  and  desire 
for  wealth  is  desire  for  worlds.  Both  these  are  indeed 
desires  only.  He,  the  Self,  is  to  be  described  by  No, 
no* !  He  is  incomprehensible,  for  he  cannot  be  com- 
prehended; he  is  imperishable,  for  he  cannot  perish ; 
he  is  unattached,  for  he  does  not  attach  himself; 
unfettered,  he  does  not  suffer,  he  does  not  fail.  Him 
(who  knows),  these  two  do  not  overcome,  whether 
he  says  that  for  some  reason  he  has  done  evil,  or  for 
some  reason  he  has  done  good — he  overcomes  both, 
and  neither  what  he  has  done,  nor  what  he  has 
omitted  to  do,  bums  (affects)  him. 

23.  *  This  has  been  told  by  a  verse  {Rtk) :  "  This 
eternal  greatness  of  the  Brihma;»a  does  not  grow 
larger  by  work,  nor  does  it  grow  smaller.  Let  man 
try  to  find  (know)  its  trace,  for  having  found  (known) 
it,  he  is  not  sullied  by  any  evil  deed." 

*  He  therefore  that  knows  it,  after  having  become 
quiet,  subdued,  satisfied,  patient,  and  collected  ^  sees 
self  in  Self,  sees  all  as  Self.  Evil  does  not  overcome 
him,  he  overcomes  all  evil.  Evil  does  not  burn  him, 
he  burns  all  evil.  Free  from  evil,  free  from  spots, 
free  from  doubt,  he  becomes  a  (true)  Br4hma«a ;  this 
is  the  Brahma-world,  O  King,' — thus  spoke  Y^«a- 
valkya. 

G^anaka  Vaideha  said :  *  Sir,  I  give  you  the  Videhas, 
and  also  myself,  to  be  together  your  slaves.' 

24.  This  *  indeed  is  the  great,  the  unborn  Self,  the 

»  Cf.  BriTi.  Up.  Ill,  6, 1.       •  Sec  Bn"h.  Up.  Ill,  9,  26 ;  IV,  2,  4. 

•  See  Deussen^  Vedanla,  p.  85. 

^  As  described  in  the  dialogue  between  Cranaka  and  Y^(,fnavalkya. 
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Strong  \  the  giver  of  wealth.     He  who  knows  this 
obtains  wealth. 

25.  This  great,  unborn  Self,  undecaying,  undying, 
immortal,  fearless,  is  indeed  Brahman.  Fearless  is 
Brahman,  and  he  who  knows  this  becomes  verily  the 
fearless  Brahman. 

Fifth  BrAhmaa'a". 

1.  Y^^avalkya  had  two  wives,  Maitreyt  and 
KAtyiyanl.  Of  these  Maitreyl  was  conversant  with 
Brahman,  but  KAtyiyanl  possessed  such  knowledge 
only  as  women  possess.  And  YS^«avalkya,  when 
he  wished  to  get  ready  for  another  state  of  life  (when 
he  wished  to  gfive  up  the  state  of  a  householder,  and 
retire  into  the  forest), 

2.  Said,  *  Maitreyl,  verily  I  am  going  away  from 
this  my  house  (into  the  forest).  Forsooth,  let  me 
make  a  settlement  between  thee  and  that  Kityiyanl/ 

3.  Maitreyl  said :  *  My  Lord,  if  this  whole  earth, 
full  of  wealth,  belonged  to  me,  tell  me,  should  I  be 
immortal  by  it,  or  no  ?' 

*  No,'  replied  Y^wavalkya,  *  like  the  life  of  rich 
people  will  be  thy  life.  But  there  is  no  hope  of 
immortality  by  wealth.' 

4.  And  Maitreyl  said:  'What  should  I  do  with 
that  by  which  I  do  not  become  immortal?  What 
my  Lord  knoweth '  (of  immortality),  tell  that  clearly 
to  me.* 

5.  Y^g'wavalkya  replied:  *Thou  who  art  truly  dear 
to  me,  thou  hast  increased  what  is  dear  (to  me  in 

^  Anndda  is  here  explained  as '  dwelling  in  all  beings,  and  eating 
all  food  which  they  eat.' 

*  See  before,  II,  4. 

'  The  K^va  text  has  veltha*instead  of  veda. 
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thee)^  Therefore,  if  you  like,  Lady,  I  will  explain  it 
to  thee,  and  mark  well  what  I  say/ 

6.  And  he  said :  *  Verily,  a  husband  is  not  dear, 
that  you  may  love  the  husband ;  but  that  you  may 
love  the  Self,  therefore  a  husband  is  dear. 

'  Verily,  a  wife  is  not  dear,  that  you  may  love  the 
wife;  but  that  you  may  love  the  Self,  therefore  a 
wife  is  dear. 

'  Verily,  sons  are  not  dear,  that  you  may  love  the 
sons ;  but  that  you  may  love  the  Sel^  therefore  sons 
are  dear. 

'Verily,  wealth  is  not  dear,  that  you  may  love 
wealth ;  but  that  you  may  love  the  Self,  therefore 
wealth  is  dear. 

'  Verily,  cattle '  are  not  dear,  that  you  may  love 
cattle;  but  that  you  may  love  the  Self,  therefore 
cattle  are  dear. 

*  Verily,  the  Brahman-class  is  not  dear,  that  you 
may  love  the  Brahman-class ;  but  that  you  may  love 
the  Self,  therefore  the  Brahman-class  is  dear. 

'Verily,  the  Kshatra-class  is  not  dear,  that  you 
may  love  the  Kshatra-class ;  but  that  you  may  love 
the  Self,  therefore  the  Kshatra-class  is  dear. 

'Verily,  the  worlds  are  not  dear,  that  you  may 
love  the  worlds;  but  that  you  may  love  the  Seif, 
therefore  the  worlds  are  dear. 

'Verily,  the  Devas  are  not  dear,  that  you  may 
love  the  Devas;  but  that  you  may  love  the  Self, 
therefore  the  Devas  are  dear. 

*  The  Kdmra  text  has  avr/'dhat,  which  ^ankara  explains  by 
vardhitavatt  nirdhdritavaty  asi.  The  Midhyandinas  read  avrilat, 
which  the  commentator  explains  by  avartayat,  vartitavaty  asi. 

*  Though  this  is  added  here,  it  is  not  included  in  the  summing 
up  in  §  6. 
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*  Verily,  the  Vedas  are  not  dear,  that  you  may 
love  the  Vedas;  but  that  you  may  love  the  Self, 
therefore  the  Vedas  are  dear. 

'  Verily,  creatures  are  not  dear,  that  you  may  love 
the  creatures ;  but  that  you  may  love  the  Self,  there- 
fore are  creatures  dear. 

'Verily,  everything  isnot  dear,  that  you  may  love  I' 
everything;  but  that  you  may  love  the  Self,  there-  I; 
fore  everything  is  dear.  •' 

'  Verily,  the  Self  is  to  be  seen,  to  be  heard,  to  be 
perceived,  to  be  marked,  O  Maitreyl !  When  the 
Self  has  been  seen,  heard,  perceived,  and  known, 
then  all  this  is  known.' 

7.  *  Whosoever  looks  for  the  Brahman-class  else- 
where than  in  the  Self,  was  abandoned  by  the 
Brahman-class.  Whosoever  looks  for  the  Kshatra- 
class  elsewhere  than  in  the  Self,  was  abandoned  by 
the  Kshatra-class.  Whosoever  looks  for  the  worlds 
elsewhere  than  in  the  Self,  was  abandoned  by  the 
worlds.  Whosoever  looks  for  the  Devas  elsewhere 
than  in  the  Self,  was  abandoned  by  the  Devas. 
Whosoever  looks  for  the  Vedas  elsewhere  than  in 
the  Self,  was  abandoned  by  the  Vedas.  Whosoever 
looks  for  the  creatures  elsewhere  than  in  the  Self, 
was  abandoned  by  the  creatures.  Whosoever  looks 
for  anything  elsewhere  than  in  the  Self,  was  aban- 
doned by  anything. 

'This  Brahman-class,  this  Kshatra-class,  these 
worlds,  these  Devas,  these  Vedas,  all  these  beings, 
this  everything,  all  is  that  Self. 

8.  '  Now  as  the  sounds  of  a  drum,  when  beaten, 
cannot  be  seized  externally  (by  themselves),  but  the 
sound  is  seized,  when  the  drum  is  seized,  or  the 
beater  of  the  drum ; 
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9.  'And  as  the  sounds  of  a  conch-shell,  when  blown, 
cannot  be  seized  externally  (by  themselves),  but  the 
sound  is  seized, when  the  shell  is  seized  or  the  blower 
of  the  shell ; 

10.  'And  as  the  sounds  of  a  lute,  when  played, 
cannot  be  seized  externally  (by  themselves),  but  the 
sound  is  seized,  when  the  lute  is  seized,  or  the  player 
of  the  lute ; 

11.  'As  clouds  of  smoke  proceed  by  themselves 
out  of  lighted  fire  kindled  with  damp  fuel,  thus 
verily,  O  Maitreyl,  has  been  breathed  forth  from 
this  great  Being  what  we  have  as  7?/g-veda,  Ya^r- 
veda,  SAma-veda,  Atharvllngirasas,  Itihdsa,  Purd/fa, 
Vidyi,  the  Upanishads,  ^lokas,  SAtras,  AnuvyA- 
khyllnas,  Vydkhy4nas,  what  is  sacrificed,  what  is 
poured  out,  food,  drink  S  this  world  and  the  other 
world,  and  all  creatures.  From  him  alone  all  these 
were  breathed  forth. 

12.  'As  all  waters  find  their  centre  in  the  sea, 
all  touches  in  the  skin,  all  tastes  in  the  tongue,  all 
smells  in  the  nose,  all  colours  in  the  eye,  all  sounds 
in  the  ear,  all  percepts  in  the  mind,  all  knowledge  in 
the  heart,  all  actions  in  the  hands,  all  movements  in 
the  feet,  and  all  the  Vedas  in  speech, — 

13.  'As  a  mass  of  salt  has  neither  inside  nor 
outside,  but  is  altogether  a  mass  of  taste,  thus  indeed 
has  that  Self  neither  inside  nor  outside,  but  is  alto- 
gether a  mass  of  knowledge ;  and  having  risen  from 
out  these  elements,  vanishes  again  in  them.  When 
he  has  departed,  there  is  no  more  knowledge  (name), 
I  say,  O  Maitrey!,' — thus  spoke  Y^avalkya. 


^  Explained  by  annaddnanimittam  and  peyaddnanimitta;n  dhar- 
ma^Stam.    See  before,  IV,  i,  2. 
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14.  Then  Maitreyl  said :  '  Here,  Sir,  thou  hast 
landed  me  in  utter  bewilderment.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
understand  him.* 

But  he  replied :  *  O  Maitreyl,  I  say  nothing  that  is 
bewildering.  Verily,  beloved,  that  Self  is  imperish- 
able, and  of  an  indestructible  nature. 

1 5.  *  For  when  there  is  as  it  were  duality,  then 
one  sees  the  other,  one  smells  the  other,  one  tastes 
the  other,  one  salutes  the  other,  one  hears  the  other, 
one  perceives  the  other,  one  touches  the  other,  one 
knows  the  other ;  but  when  the  Self  only  is  all  this, 
how  should  he  see  another,  how  should  he  smell 
another,  how  should  he  taste  another,  how  should 
he  salute  another,  how  should  he  hear  another,  how 
should  he  touch    another,  how   should  he    know 
another  ?     How  should  he  know  Him  by  whom  he     , 
knows  all  this  ?    That  Self  is  to  be  described  by  No,     j 
noM     He   is  incomprehensible,  for  he  cannot  be     ■ 
comprehended;  he  is  imperishable,  for  he  cannot 
perish;  he  is  unattached,  for  he  does   not  attach 
himself;  unfettered,  he  does  not  suffer,  he  does  not 
fail.    How,  O  beloved,  should  he  know  the  Knower  ?     '\ 
Thus,  O  Maitreyl,  thou  hast  been  instructed.     Thus 
far  goes  immortality.'    Having  said  so,  YA^avalkya 
went  away  (into  the  forest). 

Sixth  BRAHMAi^A. 

I.  Now  follows  the  stem ' : 

1.  (We)  from  Pautim&shya, 

2.  Pautim^hya  from  Gaupavana, 

3.  Gaupavana  from  Pautimdshya, 

*  See  Bnh.  Up.  Ill,  9,  26;  IV,  2,  4 ;  IV,  4,  22. 

'  The  line  of  teachers  and  pupQs  by  whom  the  Y^^^valkya- 
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4.  PautimAshya  from  Gaupavana, 

5.  Gaupavana  from  Kau^ka, 

6.  Kauiika  from  K3,und\ny3,, 

7.  Kau«flfinya  from  ^i«flfilya, 

8.  SinUilyB,  from  Kauiika  and  Gautama, 

9.  Gautama 

2.  from  Agniv«ya, 
:o.  Agniveyya  from  G&rgja, 

1.  Girgya  from  Gdrgya, 

2.  Gdrgya  from  Gautama, 

3.  Gautama  from  Saitava, 

4.  Saitava  from  Pllr&^rydya«a, 

5.  PdrlyaryS.ya»a  from  Girgy4ya«a, 

6.  GS.rgyiya»a  from  Udd&lakS.yana, 

7.  Udd&lakAyana  from  6'aMUyana, 

8.  6^abiliyana  from  Midhyandinayana, 

9.  Midhyandiniyana  from  Saukar&ya»a, 

20.  Saukardyawa  from  K&sh&ya^a, 

21.  Kishiya«a  from  S&yakdyana, 

22.  S&yakllyana  from  Kau^ikllyani  \ 

23.  Kau^ikdyani 

3.  from  Ghntakaunka, 

24.  Ghmakau^ika  from  Pdrlrarydya^a, 


ka/i^a  was  handed  down.  From  !-io  the  Vawxa  agrees  with  the 
Vawxa  at  the  end  of  II,  6. 

The  Madhyandina  text  begins  with  vayam,  we,  and  proceeds  to 
I.  iSaurpa/zayya,  2.  Gautama,  3.  Vdtsya,  4.  P&raxarya,  &c.,  as  in  the 
Madhukdw^a,  p.  118,  except  in  10,  where  it  gives  Gaivantdyana  for 
Atreya.  Then  after  12.  Kaiw^finydyana,  it  gives  13.  14.  the  two 
Kau«<finyas,  15.  the  Aurwavdbhas,  16.  Kauw^inya,  17.  Kaiwwfinya, 
18.  Kau«/finya  and  Agnivejya,  19.  Saitava,  20.  Pdra^r)-a,  21.  Gitu- 
kar»ya,  22.  Bharadva^,  23.  Bhiradv^a,  Asurdya/ia,  and  Gautama, 
24.  BhiradvS^,  25.  Valdk^aiuika,  26.  Kdshdya;ia,  27.  Saukari- 
ya^a,  28.  Traiva«i,  29.  Aupa^ndhani,  30.  Sayakiyana,  31.  Kaiui- 
k&yani,  &c.,  as  in  the  Kinvz  text,  from  No.  22  to  Brahman. 

'  From  here  the  Vzmsz  agrees  again  with  that  given  at  the  end 
of  II,  6. 
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25.  Pdrl9ary&ya«a  from  Pirlrarya, 

26.  Pdrl^arya  from  G^4tukar«ya, 

27.  Cdtukamya  from  Asuriya«a  and  Yllska^, 

28.  Asuriya«a  from  Travam, 

29.  Travam  from  Aupa^ndhani, 

30.  Aupa^ndhani  from  Asuri, 

31.  Asuri  from  Bhiradv4?a, 

32.  Bh&radv^^  from  Atreya, 

33.  Atreya  from  Mll«/i, 

34.  Mi«/i  from  Gautama, 

35.  Gautama  from  Gautama, 

36.  Gautama  from  Vdtsya, 

37.  Vatsya  from  Sindi\ya,y 

38.  .Sa»^ilya  from  Kaworya  Kipya, 

39.  Kai^orya  K&pya  from  Kumirah&rita, 

40.  KumArah&rita  from  Galava, 

41.  Gdlava  from  Vidarbhl-kau«^nya, 

42.  Vidarbhl  -  kau»^nya    from    Vatsanapat    Bd- 

bhrava, 

43.  Vatsanapit  Bibhrava  from  Pathi  Saubhara, 

44.  Pathi  Saubhara  from  Ayfisya  Ahgirasa, 

45.  Ayisya  Ahgirasa  from  AbhAti  Tvish/ra, 

46.  Abhfiti  Tvish/ra  from  Virvariipa  Tv4sh/ra, 

47.  Vi^varApa  Tvdsh/ra  from  Amnau, 

48.  Arvinau  from  Dadhyai  Atharva^a, 

A 

49.  Dadhyai  Atharva»a  from  Atharvan  Daiva, 

50.  Atharvan  Daiva  from  Mrttyu  Pr&dhvawsana, 

5 1 .  M/Vtyu  Prfidhva^^sana  from  Pradhva^isana, 

52.  Pradhva^^sana  from  Ekarshi, 

53.  Ekarshi  from  Vipraiitti  ^ 

54.  Viprai^itti  from  Vyash/i, 


^  The  Mddhyandina  text  has,  i.  Bhdradvl^  2.  BhSradv^, 
Asurdya/ia,  and  Yaska. 
*  Vipra^tti,  M&dbyandina  text 
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55.  Vyash/i  from  Saniru, 

56.  San&ru  from  San&tana, 

57.  San&tana  from  Sanaga, 

58.  Sanaga  from  ParameshMin^ 

59.  ParameshMin  from  Brahman, 

60.  Brahman  is  Svayambhu,  self-existent. 
Adoration  to  Brahman. 


V  adhyAya,  2  brAhma^ta,  2.  189 


FIFTH   ADHYAyA. 

First  BrAhmajva^ 

I.  That  (the  invisible  Brahman)  is  full,  this  (the 
visible  Brahman)  is  full  *.  This  full  (visible  Brah- 
man) proceeds  from  that  full  (invisible  Brahman). 
On  grasping  the  fulness  of  this  full  (visible  Brah- 
man) there  is  left  that  full  (invisible  Brahman)  ^ 

Om  (is)  ether,  (is)  Brahman  *.  *  There  is  the  old 
ether  (the  invisible),  and  the  (visible)  ether  of  the 
atmosphere,'  thus  said  Kauravydyawtputra.  This 
(the  Om)  is  the  Veda  (the  means  of  knowledge), 
thus  the  Br&hma;fas  know.  One  knows  through  it 
all  that  has  to  be  known* 

Second  BrAhmaya. 

1 .  The  threefold  descendants  of  Pra^pati,  gods, 
men,  and  Asuras  (evil  spirits),  dwelt  as  Brahmaii- 
rins  (students)  with  their  father  Pra^pati.  Having 
finished  their  studentship  the  gods  said:  'Tell  us 
(something),  Sir/  He  told  them  the  syllable  Da. 
Then  he  said :  *  Did  you  understand  ?'  They  said : 
*  We  did  understand.  You  told  us  **D4myata,"  Be 
subdued.'    'Yes,'  he  said,  'you  have  understood.' 

2.  Then  the  men  said  to  him :  'Tell  us  something, 

^  This  is  called  a  Khila,  or  supplementary  chapter,  treating  of 
various  auxiliary  means  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  Brahman. 

'  Full  and  filling,  infinite. 

'  On  perceiving  the  true  nature  of  the  visible  world,  there  remains, 
i.e.  there  is  perceived  at  once,  as  underlying  it,  or  as  being  it,  the 
invisible  world  or  Brahman.  This  and  the  following  paragraph 
are  called  Mantras. 

*  This  is  explained  by  j'ankara  as  meaning.  Brahman  is  Kha,  the 
ether,  and  called  Om^  i.e.  Om  and  Kha  are  predicates  of  Brahman. 
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Sir/  He  told  them  the  same  syllable  Da.  Then  he 
said :  '  Did  you  understand  ?'  They  said :  *  We  did 
understand.  You  told  us,  "  Datta,"  Give/  '  Yes/  he 
said,  *  you  have  understood/ 

3.  Then  the  Asuras  said  to  him :  *  Tell  us  some- 
thing, Sir/  He  told  them  the  same  syllable  Da. 
Then  he  said :  *  Did  you  understand  ? '  They  said  : 
*  We  did  understand.  You  told  us, "  Dayadham,"  Be 
merciful.'     *  Yes,'  he  said,  '  you  have  understood/ 

The  divine  voice  of  thunder  repeats  the  same, 
Da  Da  Da,  that  is,  Be  subdued,  Give,  Be  merciful. 
Therefore  let  that  triad  be  taught,  Subduing,  Giving, 
and  Mercy. 

Third  BRAHMAii^A. 

I.  Prs^pati  is  the  heart,  is  this  Brahman,  is  all  this. 
The  heart,  hr/daya,  consists  of  three  syllables.  One 
syllable  is  hr/,  and  to  him  who  knows  this,  his  own 
people  and  others  bring  offerings  ^  One  syllable  is 
da,  and  to  him  who  knows  this,  his  own  people  and 
others  bring  gifts.  One  syllable  is  yam,  and  he  who 
knows  this,  goes  to  heaven  (svarga)  as  his  world. 

Fourth  BRAHMAivA. 

I.  This  (heart)  indeed  is  even  that,  it  was  indeed 
the  true*  (Brahman).  And  whosoever  knows  this 
great  glorious  first-born  as  the  true  Brahman,  he 
conquers  these  worlds,  and  conquered  likewise  may 
that  (enemy)  be ^!  yes,  whosoever  knows  this  great 

^  6'ahkara  explains  that  with  regard  to  the  heart,  i.e.  buddhi,  the 
senses  are  'its  own  people,'  and  the  objects  of  the  senses  'the  others.' 

•  The  true,  not  the  truth ;  the  truly  existing.  The  commentator 
explains  it  as  it  was  explained  in  II,  3,  i,  as  sat  and  tya,  containing 
both  sides  of  the  Brahman. 

'  An  elliptical  expression,  as  explained  by  the  commentator: 
'  May  that  one  (his  enemy)  be  conquered,  just  as  that  one  was 
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glorious  first-born  as  the  true  Brahman;  for  Brahman 
is  the  true. 

Fifth  BrAhmajva. 

1.  In  the  beginning  this  (world)  was  water. 
Water  produced  the  true  ^  and  the  true  is  Brahman. 
Brahman  produced  Pra^^pati  2,  Pra^pati  the  Devas 
(gods).  The  Devas  adore  the  true  (satyam)  alone. 
This  satyam  consists  of  three  syllables.  One  syl- 
lable is  sa,  another  t(i),  the  third  ^  yam.  The  first 
and  last  syllables  are  true,  in  the  middle  there  is  the 
untrue  *.  This  untrue  is  on  both  sides  enclosed  by 
the  true,  and  thus  the  true  preponderates.  The 
untrue  does  not  hurt  him  who  knows  this. 

2.  Now  what  is  the  true,  that  is  the  Aditya  (the 
sun),  the  person  that  dwells  in  yonder  orb.  and  the 
person  in  the  right  eye.  These  two  rest  on  each 
other,  the  former  resting  with  his  rays  in  the  latter, 
the  latter  with  his  pr&»as  (senses)  in  the  former. 
When  the  latter  is  on  the  point  of  departing  this  life, 
he  sees  that  orb  as  white  only,  and  those  rays  (of  the 
sun)  do  not  return  to  him. 

conquered  bj  Brahman.  If  he  conquers  the  world,  how  much 
more  his  enemy  I'  It  would  be  better,  however,  if  we  could  take 
^ta  in  the  sense  of  vadkr/ta  or  ddnta,  because  we  could  then  go 
on  with  ya  twzm  veda. 

'  Here  explained  by  the  commentator  as  Pfttr&tmaka  Hiraityagarbha. 

*  Here  explained  as  Vir5^. 

'  Satyam  is  oflen  pronounced  satiam,  as  trisyllabic,  j'ankara,  how- 
ever, takes  the  second  syllable  as  t  only,  and  explains  the  i  afler  it  as 
an  anubandha.  The  KS^iva  text  gives  the  three  syllables  as  sa,  ti,  am, 
which  seems  preferable;  cf.  JTMnd.  Up.VIII,  3, 5;  Taitt  Up.  II,  6. 

^  This  is  explained  by  a  mere  play  on  the  letters,  sa  and  ya 
having  nothing  in  common  with  mn'tyu,  death,  whereas  t  occurs  in 
mrx'tyu  and  annlta.  Dvivedagahga  takes  sa  and  am  as  true,  be^ 
cause  they  occur  in  satya  and  amri\a,  and  not  in  mrt^yu,  while  ti 
is  untrue,  because  the  t  occurs  in  mnlyu  and  anr/U. 
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3.  Now  of  the  person  in  that  (solar)  orb  Bh(kA  is 
the  head,  for  the  head  is  one,  and  that  syllable  is 
one ;  BhuvaA  the  two  arms,  for  the  arms  are  two, 
and  these  syllables  are  two ;  Svar  the  foot,  for  the 
feet  are  two,  and  these  syllables  are  two^  Its 
secret  name  is  Ahar  (day),  and  he  who  knows  this, 
destroys  (hanti)  evil  and  leaves  (^ahdti)  it 

4.  Of  the  person  in  the  right  eye  BhM  is  the  head, 
for  the  head  is  one,  and  that  syllable  is  one ;  Bhuva^ 
the  two  arms,  for  the  arms  are  two,  and  these  sylla- 
bles are  two;  Svar  the  foot,  for  the  feet  are  two,  and 
these  syllables  are  two.  Its  secret  name  is  Aham 
(ego),  and  he  who  knows  this,  destroys  (hanti)  evil 
and  leaves  (^hdti)  it. 

Sixth  BrAhmaya. 

I.  That  person,  under  the  form  of  mind  (manas), 
being  light  indeed  \  is  within  the  heart,  small  like  a 
grain  of  rice  or  barley.  He  is  the  ruler  of  all,  the 
lord  of  all — he  rules  all  this,  whatsoever  exists. 

Seventh  BrAhmajva. 

I.  They  say  that  lightning  is  Brahman,  because 
lightning  (vidyut)  is  called  so  from  cutting  off 
(vidin4t)^  Whosoever  knows  this,  that  lightning 
is  Brahman,  him  (that  Brahman)  cuts  off  from  evil, 
for  lightning  indeed  is  Brahman. 

^  Svar  has  to  be  pronounced  suvar. 

*  Bh^satya  must  be  taken  as  one  word,  as  the  commentator 
says,  bhS  eva  satyain  sadbh&va^  svarfipam  yasya  so  'yam  bhi^satyo 
bh&svara^. 

•  From  do,  avakha«</ane,  to  cut ;  the  lightning  cutting  through  the 
darkness  of  the  clouds,  as  Brahman,  when  known,  cuts  through 
the  darkness  of  ignorance. 
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Eighth  BuAHMAivA. 

I.  Let  him  meditate  on  speech  as  a  cow.  Her 
four  udders  are  the  words  Sv&hd,  Vasha/,  Hanta, 
and  Svadhd  \  The  gods  live  on  two  of  her  udders, 
the  SvfihS.  and  the  VashaA  men  on  the  Hanta,  the 
fathers  on  the  SvadhsL.  The  bull  of  that  cow  is 
breath  (pra;/a),  the  calf  the  mind. 

Ninth  Brahmajva. 

I.  Agni  Vai-Tv^nara  is  the  fire  within  man  by 
which  the  food  that  is  eaten  is  cooked,  i.e.  digested. 
Its  noise  is  that  which  one  hears,  if  one  covers  ones 
ears.  When  he  is  on  the  point  of  departing  this 
life,  he  does  not  hear  that  noise. 

Tenth  BRAiiMAiVA. 

r.  When  tlie  person  goes  away  from  this  world, 
he  comes  to  the  wind.  Then  the  wind  makes  room 
for  him,  like  the  hole  of  a  carriage  wheel,  and 
through  it  he  mounts  higher.  He  comes  to  the  sun. 
Then  the  sun  makes  room  for  him,  like  the  hole 
of  a  Lambara  *,  and  through  it  he  mounts  higher. 
Ho  comes  to  the  moon.  Then  the  moon  makes 
room  for  him,  like  the  hole  of  a  drum,  and  through 
it  he  mounts  higher,  and  arrives  at  the  world  where 
there  is  no  sorrow,  no  snow*.  There  he  dwells 
eternal  years. 

*  Thore  are  two  uddors,  the  Svdbi  and  Vasha/,  on  which  the 
gods  feed,  i.  c.  words  with  which  oblations  are  given  to  the  gods. 
With  Hanta  they  are  given  to  men,  with  Svadhi  to  the  fathers. 

*  A  musical  instrument 

'  The  commentator  explains  hima  by  bodily  pain,  but  snow  is 
much  more  characteristic. 

[15I  O 
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Eleventh  BrAhmajva. 

I.  This  is  indeed  the  highest  penance,  if  a  man, 
laid  up  with  sickness,  suffers  pain'.  He  who  knows 
this,  conquers  the  highest  world. 

This  is  indeed  the  highest  penance,  if  they  carry 
a  dead  person  into  the  forest*.  He  who  knows  this, 
conquers  the  highest  world. 

This  is  indeed  the  highest  penance,  if  they  place  a 
dead  person  on  the  fire^  He  who  knows  this,  con- 
quers the  highest  world. 

Twelfth  Brahmaata. 

I.  Some  say  that  food  is  Brahman,  but  this  Is  not 
so,  for  food  decays  without  life  (prd«a).  Others  say 
that  life  {pr&nB)  is  Brahman,  but  this  is  not  so,  for  life 
dries  up  without  food.  Then  these  two  deities  (food 
and  life),  wheil  they  have  become  one,  reach  that 
highest  state  (i.e.  are  Brahman).  Thereupon  Pri- 
trida  said  to  his  father :  *  Shall  I  be  able  to  do  any 
good  to  one  who  knows  this,  or  shall  I  be  able  to  do 
him  any  harm*?'  The  father  said  to  him,  beckoning 
with  his  hand:  '  Not  so,  O  Pr4tr/da;  for  who  could 
reach  the  highest  state,  if  he  has  only  got  to  the 
oneness  of  these  two  ?'     He  then  said  to  him  :  *  Vi : 

^  The  meaning  is  that,  while  he  is  suffering  pain  from  illness,  he 
should  think  that  he  was  performing  penance.  If  he  does  that, 
he  obtains  the  same  reward  for  his  sickness  which  he  would  have 
obtained  for  similar  pain  inflicted  on  himself  for  the  sake  of  per- 
forming penance. 

'  This  is  like  the  penance  of  leaving  the  village  and  living  in 
the  forest. 

'  This  is  like  the  penance  of  entering  into  the  fire. 

*  That  is,  is  he  not  so  perfect  in  knowledge  that  nothing  can 
harm  him? 
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verily,  food  is  Vl,  for  all  these  beings  rest  (vish^Sni) 
on  food.'  He  then  said  :  '  Ram  ;  verily,  life  is  Ram, 
for  all  these  beings  delight  (ramante)  in  life.  All 
beings  rest  on  him,  all  beings  delight  in  him  who 
knows  this.' 

Thirteenth  Brahma/^a. 

1.  NextfoUowstheUktha'.  Verily. breath  (prS«a) 
is  Uktha,  for  breath  raises  up  (utthfipayati)  all  this. 
From  him  who  knows  this,  there  is  raised  a  wise  son, 
knowing  the  Uktha;  he  obtains  union  and  oneness 
with  the  Uktha. 

2.  Next  follows  the  Yafiis.  Verily,  breath  is 
Yafus,  for  all  these  beings  are  joined  in  breath*. 
For  him  who  knows  this,  all  beings  are  joined  to 
procure  his  excellence ;  he  obtains  union  and  one- 
ness with  the  Ya^s. 

3.  Next  follows  the  Siman.  Verily,  breath  is  the 
Saman,  for  all  these  beings  meet  in  breath.  For  him 
who  knows  this,  all  beings  meet  to  procure  his  excel- 
lence ;  he  obtains  union  and  oneness  with  the  S5man. 

4.  Next  follows  the  Ksbatra.  Verily,  breath  is 
the  Kshatra.  for  breath  is  Kshatra,  i.e.  breath  pro- 
tects (trayate)  him  from  being  hurt  (kshawitOii). 
He  who  knows  this,  obtains  Kshatra  (power),  which 
requires  no  protection ;  he  obtains  union  and  one- 
ness with  Kshatra', 


'  Meditation  on  the  hymn  called  uktha.  On  the  ukiha,  aa  the 
principal  pan  in  the  Mafaavrata,  see  Kaush.Up.  111,3;  ^"-  ^r.  11, 1 . 3. 
The  uktha,  yagns.  sdman,  &c.  are  here  represented  as  forms  under 
which  prina  or  tire,  and  indirectly  Brahman,  is  to  be  meditated  on. 

'  Without  hfe  or  breath  notiiing  can  join  anything  else ;  there- 
fore life  is  called  yagvs,  as  it  were  yu^s. 

'  Instead  of  Kslmtram  atram,  another  .S'akhi,  i.  e.  the  Madhyan- 

dina,  reads  Kshatramitram,  which  Dvivedagahga  explains  as,  he 

0  2 
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Fourteenth  BRAHMAiVA. 

1.  The  words  Bhfimi  (earth),  Antariksha  (sky),  and 
Dyu^  (heaven)  form  eight  syllables.  One  foot  of  the 
Gayatrl  consists  of  eight  syllables.  This  (one  foot) 
of  it  is  that  (i.  e.  the  three  worlds).  And  he  who  thus 
knows  that  foot  of  it,  conquers  as  far  as  the  three 
worlds  extend. 

2.  The  i?ekas,  the  Ya^dmshi,  and  the  Sdmini  form 
eight  syllables.  One  foot  (the  second)  of  the  G&yatrt 
consists  of  eight  syllables.  This  (one  foot)  of  it  is 
that  (i.e.  the  three  Vedas,  the  y?/g-veda,  Ya^ir-veda, 
and  Sdma-veda).  And  he  who  thus  knows  that  foot 
of  it,  conquers  as  far  as  that  threefold  knowledge 
extends. 

3.  The  Pr4«a  ("the  up-breathing),  the  Ap5na  (the 
down-breathing),  and  the  Vy&na  (the  back-breathing) 
form  eight  syllables.  One  foot  (the  third)  of  the 
G&yatrl  consists  of  eight  syllables.  This  (one  foot) 
of  it  is  that  (i.e.  the  three  vital  breaths).  And  he  who 
thus  knows  that  foot  of  it,  conquers  as  far  as  there 
is  anything  that  breathes.  And  of  that  (Gayatrl, 
or  speech)  this  indeed  is  the  fourth  (turiya),  the 
bright  (dar^ata)  foot,  shining  high  above  the  skies*. 
What  Is  here  called  turiya  (the  fourth)  is  meant  for 
^'aturtha  (the  fourth);  what  is  called  dariatam 
pa  dam  (the  bright  foot)  is  meant  for  him  who  is 
as  it  were  seen  (ihe  person  in  the  sun) ;  and  what 
is  called  parora^as  (he  who  shines  high  above  the 

obtains  the  nature  of  the  Kshatra,  or  he  obtains  the  Kshatra  which 
j)rotects  (Kshalram  Atram). 

'  Dyu,  noin.  Dynus,  must  be  pronounced  Diyaus. 

*  Parora^s,  masc,  should  bo  taken  as  one  word,  like  paroksha, 
viz.  he  who  is  beyond  all  ra^^as,  all  visible  skies. 
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skies)  is  meant  for  him  who  shines  higher  and  higher 
above  every  sky.  And  he  who  thus  knows  that  foot 
of  the  G&yatrl,  shines  thus  himself  also  with  hap- 
piness and  glory. 

4.  That  Giyatrt  (as  described  before  with  its  three 
feet)  rests  on  that  fourth  foot,  the  bright  one,  high 
above  the  sky.  And  that  again  rests  on  the  True  (sa- 
tyam),  and  the  True  is  the  eye,  for  the  eye  is  (known 
to  be)  true.  And  therefore  even  now,  if  two  persons 
come  disputing,  the  one  sa)  ing,  I  saw,  the  other, 
I  heard,  then  we  should  trust  the  one  who  says,  I 
saw.  And  the  True  again  rests  on  force  (balam), 
and  force  is  life  (pr4«a),  and  that  (the  True)  rests  on 
life^  Therefore  they  say,  force  is  stronger  than  the 
True.  Thus  does  that  Gfiyatri  rest  with  respect  to 
the  self  (as  life).  That  G^yatri  protects  (tatre)  the 
vital  breaths  (gayas);  the  gayas  are  the  pr4«as 
(vital  breaths),  and  it  protects  them.  And  because 
it  protects  (tatre)  the  vital  breaths  (gayas),  therefore 
it  is  called  GAyatri.  And  that  Sivitrt  verse  which 
the  teacher  teaches*,  that  is  it  (the  life,  the  prd^ta,  and 
indirectly  tlie  Gayatrt) ;  and  whomsoever  he  teaches, 
he  protects  his  vital  breaths. 

5.  Some  teach  that  Sivitrl  as  an  Anush/ubh'  verse, 
saying  that  speech  is  Anush/ubh,  and  that  we  teach 


^  5'ankara  understood  the  True  (sa^am)  by  tad,  not  the  balam. 
the  force. 

*  The  teacher  teaches  his  pupil,  who  is  brought  fo  him  when 
eight  years  old,  the  Saviiri  verse,  making  bim  repeat  each  word, 
and  each  half  verse,  till  he  knows  the  whole,  and  by  teaching  him 
that  Sivitrf,  he  is  supposed  to  teach  him  really  the  pr4«a,  the  life, 
as  the  self  of  the  world. 

•  The  verse  would  be,  Rig-veda  V,  82,  i : 

Tat  savitur  vriVrlmahe  vzyam  devasya  bhq^nam 
Srtsh/h^i  sarvadh&tamaiTit  turam  bhagasya  dhimahi. 
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that  speech.  Let  no  one  do  this,  but  let  him  teach 
the  Giyatrl  as  S&vitrl^  And  even  if  one  who  knows 
this  receives  what  seems  to  be  much  as  his  reward 
(as  a  teacher),  yet  this  is  not  equal  to  one  foot  of  the 
G&yatrl. 

6.  If  a  man  (a  teacher)  were  to  receive  as  his  fee 
these  three  worlds  full  of  all  things,  he  would  obtain 
that  first  foot  of  the  Gayatrt.  And  if  a  man  were  to 
receive  as  his  fee  everything  as  far  as  this  threefold 
knowledge  extends,  he  would  obtain  that  second 
foot  of  the  Giyatr!.  And  if  a  man  were  to  receive 
as  his  fee  everything  whatsoever  breathes,  he  would 
obtain  that  third  foot  of  the  Gdyatrt.  But  'that  fourth 
bright  foot,  shining  high  above  the  skies*',*  cannot 
be  obtained  by  anybody — whence  then  could  one 
receive  such  a  fee  ? 

7.  The  adoration '  of  that  (G&yatrl) : 

*0  Giyatrt,  thou  hast  one  foot,  two  feet,  three 
feet,  four  feet*.  Thou  art  footless,  for  thou  art  not 
known.  Worship  to  thy  fourth  bright  foot  above 
the  skies.'     If*  one  (who  knows  this)  hates  some 

*  Because  GSy atrt  represents  life,  and  the  pupil  receives  life  when 
he  learns  the  G^yatrt. 

*  See  before,  §  2. 

'  Upasthfina  is  the  act  of  approaching  the  gods,  ir/xMnrvn^o-cr, 
A  n  ge  h  e  n,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  request.  Here  the  application 
is  of  two  kinds,  abhii^arika,  imprecatory  against  another,  and 
abhyudayika,  auspicious  for  oneself.  The  former  has  two  formulas, 
the  latter  one.  An  upasth&na  is  here  represented  as  effective,  if 
connected  with  the  Gdyatrt. 

*  Consisting  of  the  three  worlds,  the  threefold  knowledge,  the 
threefold  vital  breaths,  and  the  fourth  foot,  as  described  before. 

'  I  have  translated  this  paragraph  very  freely,  and  differently 
from  •Sahkara.  The  question  is,  whether  dvishy&t  with  iti  can  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  abhii&ra,  or  imprecation.  If  not,  I  do  not  see 
how  the  words  should  be  construed.    The  expression  yasmS  upa- 


one  and  says, '  May  he  not  obtain  this,'  or  '  May  this 
wish  not  be  accomplished  to  him,'  then  that  wish  is 
not  accomphshed  to  him  against  whom  he  thus  prays, 
or  if  he  says, '  May  I  obtain  this.' 

8.  And  thus  Canaka  Vaideha  spoke  on  this  point 
to  Bui^la  A  JvatarSivi ' :  'How  is  it  that  thou  who 
spokest  thus  as  knowing  the  GSyatrt,  hast  become 
an  elephant  and  earnest  me  ?"  He  answered  :  'Your 
Majesty,  I  did  not  know  its  mouth.  Agni,  fire,  is 
indeed  its  mouth  ;  and  if  people  pile  even  what  seems 
much  (wood)  on  the  fire,  it  consumes  it  all.  And 
thus  a  man  who  knows  this,  even  if  he  commits  what 
seems  much  evil,  consumes  it  all  and  becomes  pure, 
clean,  and  free  from  decay  and  death.' 

Fifteenth   BrAhmajva. 

1.  'The  face  of  the  True  (the  Brahmao)  is  covered 
with  a  golden  disk".  Open  that,  O  Pflshan*,  that  we 
may  see  the  nature  of  the  True'. 

2.  O  Pilshan.  only  seer,  Yama  (judge),  SOrya  (sun), 
son  of  Prag^pati',  spread  thy  rays  and  gather  them  ! 

tish/Aale  is  rightly  expliiined  by  Dvivcdagaiiga,  yadartham  eram 
u  palish  Male. 

'  A^vatarasyiyvasyipatjram,  5'aEikara. 

'  These  verses,  which  are  omiited  here  in  the  MSdhyandina 
text,  are  foMnd  at  the  end  of  the  VS^asancyi-opanishad  15-18, 
They  are  supposed  to  be  a  prayer  addressed  to  Aditya  by  a  dying 
person. 

•  Mahtdhara  on  verse  17:'  The  face  of  the  true  (purusha  in  the 
sun)  is  covered  by  a  golden  disk.'  5ankara  explains  here  mukha, 
face,  by  mukhyaw  svarfipam,  the  principal  form  or  nature. 

•  Pdshan  is  here  explained  as  &  name  of  Savilri,  the  sun;  like- 
wise all  the  names  in  the  next  verse. 

•  Cf  Maitr.  Up.VI.35. 
'  Of  ijvara  or  Hiraflyagarbba. 
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J    The  light  which  is  thy  fairest  form,  I  see  it     I  am 
<>  what  he  is  (viz.  the  person  in  the  sun). 

3.  Breath  to  air  and  to  the  immortal !  Then  this 
my  body  ends  in  ashes.  Om!  Mind,  remember! 
Remember  thy  deeds !  Mind,  remember !  Remem- 
ber thy  deeds ^ ! 

4.  Agni,  lead  us  on  to  wealth  (beatitude)  by  a  good 
path^  thou,  O  God,  who  knowest  all  things!  Keep 
far  from  us  crooked  evil,  and  we  shall  oft'er  thee  the 
fullest  praise !   (Rv.  I,  189,  i.) 

^  The  V^saneyi-sax^ihiU  reads :  Om,  krato  smara,  k/i'be  smara, 
kritam  smara.  Uva/a  holds  that  Agni,  fire,  who  has  been  wor- 
shipped in  youth  and  manhood,  is  here  invoked  in  the  form  of 
mind,  or  that  kratu  is  meant  for  sacrifice.  ^ Agni,  renDember  me ! 
Think  of  the  world!  Remember  my  deeds!'  K/i'be  is  explained 
by  Mahtdhara  as  a  dative  of  k/rp,  k/'p  meaning  loka.  world,  what 
is  made  to  be  enjoyed  (kalpjrate  bhogSya). 

*  Not  by  the  Southern  path,  the  dark,  from  which  there  is  a 
fresh  return  to  life. 
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SIXTH  ADHYAYA. 

First  BRAHM^^^\^ 

1.  Hari^,  Om.  He  who  knows  the  first  and  'v 
the  best,  becomes  himself  the  first  and  the  best 
among  his  people.  Breath'  is  indeed  the  first  and 
the  best.  He  who  kqows  this,  becomes  the  first 
and  the  best  among  his  people,  ana  among  whom- 
soever he  wishes  to  be  so. 

2.  He  who  knows  the  richest-,  becomes  himself 
the  richest  among  his  people.  Speech  is  the  richest. 
He  who  knows  this,  becomes  the  richest  among  his 
people,  and  among  whomsoever  he  wishes  to  be  so. 

3.  He  who  knows  the  firm  rest,  becomes  himself 
firm  on  even  and  uneven  ground.  The  eye  indeed 
is  the  firm  rest,  fur  by  means  of  the  eye .  a  man 
stands  firm  on  even  and  uneven  groond.  He  who 
knows  this,  stands  firm  on  even  and  uneven  ground. 

4.  He  who  knows  success,  whatever  desire  he 
desires,  it  succeeds  to  him.  The  ear  indeed  is  suc- 
cess. For  in  the  ear  are  all  these  Vedas  successfnl. 
He  who  knows  this,  whatever  desire  he  desires,  it 
succeeds  to  him. 

5.  He  who  knows  the  home,  becomes  a  home 
of  his  own  people,  a  home  of  all  men.     The  mind 

^  This  Brahma/ia,  also  called  a  Rhila  (p.  ioto,  1.  8 ;  p.  1020 
I.  8),  occurs  in  the  Madhyandina-xSkha  XIV,  9,  2.     It  should  be 
compared  with  the  A'Mndogya-upanishad  V,  t  ^Sacred  Books  of 
the  East,  vol.  i,  p.  72);  also  with  the  Ait.  Ar.  TI,  4 ;  Kaush.  Up. 
Ill,  3  ;  and  the  Praxna  Up.  II.  3. 

•  Here  used  as  a  feminine,  while  in  the  JT/i&nd.  Up.  V,  i,  it  is 
vasish/^a. 
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indeed  is  the  home.     He  who  knows  this,  becomes 
a  home  of  his  own  people  and  a  home  of  all  men. 

6.  He  who  knows  generation^,  becomes  rich  in 
offspring  and  cattle.  Seed  indeed  is  generation.  He 
who  knows  this,  becomes  rich  in  offspring  and  cattle. 

7.  These  Pra^^as  (senses),  when  quarrelling  toge- 
ther as  to  who  was  the  best,  went  to  Brahman* 
and  said  :  *  Who  is  the  richest  of  us  ?*  He  replied  : 
'  He  by  whose  departure  this  body  seems  worst,  he 
is  the  richest' 

8.  The  tongue  (speech)  departed,  and  having 
been  absent  for  a  year,  it  came  back  and  said : 
'  How  have  you  been  able  to  live  without  me  ?* 
They  replied :  '  Like  unto  people,  not  speaking  with 
the  tongue,  but  breathing  with  breath,  seeing  with 
the  eye,  hearing  with  the  ear,  knowing  with  the 
mind,  generating  with  seed.  Thus  we  have  lived.' 
Then  speech  entered  in. 

9.  The  eye  (sight)  departed,  and  having  been 
absent  for  a  year,  it  came  back  and  said :  '  How 
have  you  been  able  to  live  witliout  me  ?'  They  re- 
plied :  *  Like  blind  people,  not  seeing  with  the  eye, 
but  breathing  with  the  breath,  speaking  with  the 
tongue,  hearing  with  the  ear,  knowing  with  the 
mind,  generating  with  seed.  Thus  we  have  lived.' 
Then  the  eye  entered  in. 

10.  The  ear  (hearing)  departed,  and  having  been 
absent  for  a  year,  it  came  back  and  said :  *  How 
have  you  been  able  to  live  without  me  ? '  They  re- 
plied :  '  Like  deaf  people,  not  hearing  with  the  ear, 

*  This  is  wanting  in  the  A'^and.Up.  Roer  and  Foley  read  Pra^pati 
for  prs^ti.   MS.  I.  O.  375  has  pra^dti,MS.  I.  O.  1973  pra^pati. 

•  Here  we  have  Pra^paii,  instead  of  Brahman,  in  the  JCASind. 
Up. ;  also  jreshMa  instead  of  vasishMa. 
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but  breathing  with  the  breath,  speaking  with  the 
tongue,  seeing  with  the  eye,  knowing  with  the  mind, 
generating  with  seed.  Thus  we  have  lived/  Then 
the  ear  entered  in. 

11.  The  mind  departed,  and  having  been  absent 
for  a  year,  it  came  back  and  said  :  *  How  have  you 
been  able  to  live  without  me  ?'  They  replied :  *Like 
fools,  not  knowing  with  their  mind,  but  breathing 
with  the  breath,  seeing  with  the  eye,  hearing  with 
the  ear,  generating  with  seed.  Thus  we  have  lived.' 
Then  the  mind  entered  in. 

12.  The  seed  departed,  and  having  been  absent 
for  a  year,  it  came  back  and  said :  'How  have  you 
been   able   to  live   without   me  ? '     They   replied : 

*  Like  impotent  people,  not  generating  with  seed, 
but  breathing  with  the  breath,  seeing  with  the  eye, 
hearing  with  the  ear,  knowing  with  the  mind.  Thus 
we  have  lived.'    Then  the  seed  entered  in. 

1 3.  The  (vital)  breath,  when  on  the  point  of  de- 
parting, tore  up  tliese  senses,  as  a  great,  excellent 
horse  of  the  Sindhu  country  might  tare  up  the  pegs 
to  which  he  is  tethered.  They  said  to  him :  *  Sir, 
do  not  depart.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  live  without 
thee/  He  said :  *  Then  make  me  an  offering.' 
They  said :  *  Let  it  be  so/ 

14.  Then  the  tongue  said:  *  If  I  am  the  richest, 
then  thou   art  the   richest  by  it/     The  eye  said: 

*  If  I  am  the  firm  rest,  then  thou  art.  possessed  of 
firm  rest  by  it.'  The  ear  said :  '  If  I  am  success, 
then  thou  art  possessed  of  success  by  it.'  The  mind 
said :  *  If  I  am  the  home,  thou  art  the  home  by 
it/  The  seed  said :  '  If  I  am  generation,  thou  art 
possessed  of  generation  by  it/  He  said :  *  What  shall 
be  food,  what  shall  be  dress  for  me  ?* 
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They  replied :  '  Whatever  there  is,  even  unto  dogs, 
worms,  insects,  and  birds S  that  is  thy  food,  and  water 
thy  dress.  He  who  thus  knows  the  food  of  Ana  (the 
breath) -,  by  him  nothing  is  eaten  that  is  not  (proper) 
food,  nothing  is  received  that  is  not  (proper)  food. 
5Votriyas  (Vedic  theologians)  who  know  this,  rinse 
the  mouth  with  ^^ter  when  they  are  going  to  eat,  and 
rinse  the  mouth  with  water  after  they  have  eaten, 
thinking  that  thereby  they  make  the  breath  dressed 
(with  water)/ 

Second  BrAhmaata*. 

1.  .Svetaketu  Aru;«eya  went  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Pa»>^ilas.  He  came  near  to  Prav&ha^a  Cai- 
vali*,  who  was  walking  about  (surrounded  by  his 
men).  As  soon  as  he  (the  king)  saw  him,  he  said  : 
'  My  boy  !*     .S'vetaketu  replied  :  *  Sir !' 

Then  the  king  said :  *  Have  you  been  taught  by 
your  father  I '     *  Yes,'  he  replied. 

2.  The  king  said :  *  Do  you  know  how  men,  when 
they  depart  from  here,  separate  from  each  other  ? ' 
'  No,'  he  replied. 

*  Do  you  know  how  they  come  back  to  this 
world  ?'     '  No,'  he  replied*. 

*  It  may  mean,  every  kind  of  food,  such  as  is  eaten  by  dogs, 
worms,  insects,  and  birds. 

'  We  must  read,  with  MS.  I.O.  375,  anasy&nnam,  not  annasydn- 
nam,  as  MS.  I.O.  1973,  Roer,  and  Foley  read.  Weber  J»:i3  the  right 
reading,  which  is  clearly  suggested  by  ^Aind.  Up.  V,  2,  i. 

'  See  A'-^and.  Up.  V,  3  ;  Muir,  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  I,  433 ; 
Deussen,Veddnta,  p  390.  The  commentator  tre.ars  inis  chapter  as 
a  supplement,  to  explain  the  ways  that  lead  to  the  pitriloka  and 
the  devaloka. 

*  The  MSS.  I.  O.  375  and  1973  give  Gaivali,  others  Oaibali. 
He  is  a  Kshatriya  sage,  who  appears  also  in  A7;^nd.  Up.  I,  8,  i,  as 
silencmg  Brdhma/ias. 

'  The  same  question  is  repeated  in  Roer's  edition,  only  substi- 
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*  Do  you,  know  how  that  world  does  never  become 
full  with  the  many  who  again  and  again  depart 
thither  ?'     *  No,'  he  replied. 

*  Do  you  know  at  the  offering  of  which  libation 
the  waters  become  endowed  with  a  human  voice 
and  rise  and  speak  ?'     *  No/  he  replied. 

*  Do  you  know  the  access  to  the  path  leading  to 
the  Devas  and  to  the  path  leading  to  the  Fathers, 
i.  e.  by  what  deeds  men  gain  access  to  the  path  lead- 
ing to  the  Devas  or  to  that  leading  to  the  Fathers  ? 
For  we  have  heard  even  the  saying  of  a  y?/shi :  **  I 
heard  of  two  paths  for  men,  one  leading  to  the 
Fathers,  the  other  leading  to  the  Devas.  On  those 
paths  all  that  lives  moves  on,  whatever  there  is  be- 
tween father  (sky)  and  mother  (earth)." ' 

.Svetaketu.  said :  *  I  do  not  know  even  one  of  all 
these  questions.' 

3,  Then  the  king  invited  him  to  stay  and  accept 
his  hospitality.  But  the  boy,  not  caring  for  hospi- 
tality, ran  away,  went  back  to  his  father,  and  said  : 
'  Thus  then  you  called  me  formerly  well-instructed !' 
The  father  said  :  *  What  then,  you  sage  ?*  The  son 
replied :  *  That  fellow  of  a  Rd^anya  asked  me  five 
questions,  and  I  did  not  know  one  of  them.' 

*  What  were  they  ? '  said  the  father. 

*  These  were  they,'  the  son  replied,  mentioning 
the  different  heads. 

4.  The  father  said:  'You  know  me,  child,  that 
whatever  I  know,  I  told  you.  But  come,  we  shall 
go  thither,  and  dwell  there  as  students.* 

*  You  may  go,  Sir,'  the  son  replied. 


tuting  sampadyante  for  Spadyante.    The  MSS.  I.  O.  375  and  1973 
do  not  support  this. 
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Then  Gautama  went  where  (the  place  of)  Pravd- 
hana  Giivali  was,  and  the  king  offered  him  a  seat, 
ordered  water  for  him.  and  gave  him  the  proper 
offerings.  Then  he  said  to  him  :  '  Sir,  we  offer  : 
boon  to  Gautama.' 

5.  Gautama   said:   'That  boon    is    promised 
me ;  tell   me  the  same  speech  which   you  made  I 
the  presence  of  my  boy.' 

6.  He  said  :  'That  belongs  to  divine  boons,  name 
one  of  the  human  boons.' 

7.  He  said  :  '  You  know  well  that  1  have  plenty  0 
gold,  plenty  of  cows,  horses,  slaves,  attendants,  and" 
apparel ;  do  not  heap  on  me '  what  I  have  already  in 
plenty,  in  abundance,  and  superabundance.' 

The  king  said  :  'Gautama,  do  you  wish  (for  i 
struction  from  me)  in  the  proper  way  ? ' 

Gautama  replied  :  '  I  come  to  you  as  a  pupil,' 
In  word  only  have  former  sages  (though  Brah- 
mans)  come  as  pupils  (to  people  of  lower  rank),  but 
Gautama  actually  dwelt  as  a  pupil  (of  PravShawa, 
who  was  a  RS^nya)  in  order  to  obtain  the  fame  of 
having  respectfully  served  his  master*. 


iper 
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'  AbhyavadSnya  is  explained  as  niggardly,  or  unwilling  to  give, 
and  derived  from  vaddnyst,  liberal,  a-vadfinya,  illiberal,  and  abhi,,. 
towards.-  This,  however,  is  an  impossible  form  in  Sanski 
VadSnya  means  liberal,  and  stands  for  avadinya,  this  beii 
derived  from  avadana,  lit.  what  is  cut  off,  tlicn  a  morsel,  a  ph. 
abb}'avaddnya  tlie  original  a.  reappears,  so  that  abhyavadinya 
means,  not  niggardly,  but  on  the  coniiary,  liberal,  i.e.  giving  more 
than  is  required.  AvadSnya  has  never  been  met  with  in  the  sense 
of  niggardly,  and  though  a  nile  of  PSnini  sanctions  the  formation  of 
a-vaddnya,  it  does  not  say  in  what  sense.  Abhyavada  in  the  sense 
of  culling  off  in  addition  occurs  in  Satap.  Br.  It,  5,  2,  40;  avad&nam 
karoii.  in  the  sense  of  making  a  present,  occurs  Maitr.  Up. VI,  33. 

'  The   commentator  takes    the  opposite  view.     In   times  of 
distress,  he  says,  former  sages,  belonging  to  a  higher  caste,  have 


ive, 

m 

r»ya  \ 
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8.  The  king  said :  *  Do  not  be  offended  with  us, 
neither  you  nor  your  forefathers,  because  this  know- 
ledge has  before  now  never  dwelt  with  any  Br«Lh- 
ma«a*.  But  I  shall  tell  it  to  you,  for  who  could 
refuse  you  when  you  speak  thus  ? 

9.  '  The  altar  (fire),  O  Gautama,  is  that  world 
(heaven)^;  the  fuel  is  the  sun  itself,  the  smoke  his 
rays,  the  light  the  day,  the  coals  the  quarters,  the 
sparks  the  intermediate  quarters.  On  that  altar 
the  Devas  offer  the  ^addhd  libation  (consisting  of 
water  ®).  From  that  oblation  rises  Soma,  the  king 
(the  moon), 

10.  *  The  altar,  O  Gautama,  is  Par^nya  (the  god 
of  rain) ;  the  fuel  is  the  year  itself,  the  smoke  the 
clouds,  the  light  the  lightning,  the  coals  the  thunder- 
bolt, the  sparks  the  thunderings.  On  that  altar  the 
Devas  offer  Soma,  the  king  (the  moon).  From  that 
oblation  rises  rain. 

11.  *The  altar,  O  Gautama,  is  this  world*;  the 
fuel  is  the  earth  itself,  the  smoke  the  fire,  the  light 
the  night,  the  coals  the  moon,  the  sparks  the  stars. 
On  that  altar  the  Devas  offer  rain.  From  that 
oblation  rises  food. 

submitted  to  become  pupils  to  teachers  of  a  lower  caste,  not,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  learn,  but  simply  In  order  to  live.  Therefore 
Gautama  also  becomes  a  pupil  in  name  only,  for  it  would  be 
against  all  law  to  act  otherwise.  See  Gautama,  Dharma-sAtras 
VII,  I,  ed.  Stenzler;  translated  by  Btthler,  p.  209. 

^  Here,  too,  my  translation  is  hypothetical,  and  differs  widely 
from  •S'ankara. 

•  Cf.  ZMnd.Up.V,  4. 

'  Deussen  translates :  '  In  diesem  Feuer  opfem  die  OdCter  den 
Glauben.' 

^  Here  a  distinction  is  made  between  aya/v  loka^  this  world,  and 
pn\hivl,  earth,  while  in  the  JfChind.  Up.  aya/n  loka  is  the  earth, 
asau  loka  the  heaven. 
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1 2.  '  The  altar,  O  Gautama,  is  man  ;  the  fuel  the 
opened  mouth,  the  smoke  the  breath,  the  light  the 
tongue,  the  coals  the  eye,  the.  sparks  the  ear.  On 
that  altar  the  Devas  offer  food.  From  that  oblation 
rise;>  seed. 

13.  *The  altar,  O  Gautama,  is  woman  \  On  that 
altar  the  Devas  offer  seed.  From  that  oblation 
rises  man.  He  lives  so  long  as  he  lives,  and  then 
when  he  dies, 

14.  *  They  take  him  to  the  fire  (the  funeral  pile), 
and  then  the  altar-fire  is  indeed  fire,  the  fuel  fuel, 
the  smoke  smoke,  the  light  light,  the  coals  coals,  the 
sparks  sparks.  In  that  very  altar- fire  the  Devas 
offer  man,  and  from  that  oblation  man  rises,  brilliant 
in  colour. 

15.  '  Those  who  thus  know  this  (even  GrA^sthas), 
and  those  who  in  the  forest  worship  faith  and  the 
True  *  (Brahman  Hira/^yagarbha),  go  to  light  (ar- 
X'is),  from  light  to  day,  from  day  to  the  increasing 
half,  from  the  increasing  half  to  the  six  months 
when  the  sun  goes  to  the  north,  from  those  six 
months  to  the  world  of  the  Devas  (Devaloka),  from 
the  world  of  the  Devas  to  the  sun,  from  the  sun  to  the 
place  of  lightning.  When  they  have  thus  reached  the 
place  of  lightning  a  spirit*  comes  near  them,  and  leads 
them  to  the  worlds  of  the  (conditioned)  Brahman. 
In  these  worlds  of  Brahman  they  dwell  exalted  for 

ages.     There  is  no  returning  for  them. 

-• — 

*  Tasy^  upastha  eva  samil,  lom^ni  dhiimo.  yonir  ar/tir,  yad 
anta^karoti  te  *hgdri,  abhinandd  visphulihga>^. 

•  5ankara  translates,  *  those  who  with  faith  worship  the  True,' 
atjd  this  seems  better. 

'  '  A  person  living  in  the  Brahma-world,  sent  forth,  i.  e.  created, 
by  Brahman,  by  the  mind,*  •S'ahkara.  *Der  ist  nicht  wie  ein 
Mensch,'  Deusscn,  p.  392. 
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1 6.  '  But  they  who  conquer  the  worlds  (future 
states)  by  means  of  sacrifice,  charity,  and  austerity, 
go  to  smoke,  from  smoke  to  night,  from  night  to  the 
decreasing  half  of  the  moon,  from  the  decreasing 
half  of  the  moon  to  the  six  months  when  the  sun 
goes  to  the  south,  from  these  months  to  the  world 
of  the  fathers,  from  the  world  of  the  fathers  to  the 
moon.  Having  reached  the  moon,  they  become  food, 
and  then  the  Devas  feed  on  them  there,  as  sacrificers 
feed  on  Soma,  as  it  increases  and  decreases  ^.  But 
when  this  (the  result  of  their  good  works  on  earth) 
ceases,  they  return  again  to  that  ether,  from  ether 
to  the  air,  from  the  air  to  rain,  from  rain  to  the 
earth.  And  when  they  have  reached  the  earth,  they 
become  food,  they  are  offered  again  in  the  altar-fire, 
which  is  man  (see  $  1 1),  and  thence  are  born  in  the 
fire  of  woman.  Thus  they  rise  up  towards  the  worlds, 
and  go  the  same  round  as  before. 

*  Those,  however,  who  know  neither  of  these  two 
paths,  become  worms,  birds,  and  creeping  things.' 

Third  BrAhmajva*. 

I.  If  a  man  wishes  to  reach  greatness  (wealth  for 
performing  sacrifices),  he  performs  the  upasad  rule 
during  twelve  days  ^  (i.  e.  he  lives  on  small  quantities 
of  milk),  beginning  on  an  auspicious  day  of  the  light 
half  of  the  moon  during  the  northern  progress  of  the 
sun,  collecting  at  the  same  time  in  a  cup  or  a  dish 

*  See  note  4  on  JTiidnd.  Up.  V,  io,andDeu88en,Vcdanta,p.  393. 
5ankara  guards  against  taking  fipyiyasvftpakshfyasva  as  a  Mantra. 
A  similar  construction  is^yasva  rortyasva,  see  JTMnd.  Up.  V,  10, 8. 

*  Midhyandina  text,  p.  1 103 ;  cf.  JWftnd.  Up;  V,  2,  4^-8 ;  Kaush* 
Up.  II,  3. 

'  Yasmin  pu/iye  'nukille  'hni  karma  ^kirshati  tata^  prdk  pujiyft- 
ham  evirabhya  dvada^ham  upasadvrat!. 

[15]  P 
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made  of  Udumbara  wood  all  sorts  of  herbs,  includ- 
ing fruits.  He  sweeps  the  floor  (near  the  house- 
altar,  ivasathya),  sprinkles  it,  lays  the  flre,  spreads 
grass  round  it  according  to  rule  \  prepares  the  clari- 
fied butter  (i^a),  and  on  a  day,  presided  over  by  a 
male  star  (nakshatra),  after  having  properly  mixed 
the  Mantha*  (the  herbs,  fruits,  milk,  honey,  &c.), 
he  sacrifices  (he  pours  ^|^a  into  the  fire),  saying  ^ : 
*  O  G^itavedas,  whatever  adverse  gods  there  are  in 
thee,  who  defeat  the  desires  of  men,  to  them  I  offer 
this  portion ;  may  they,  being  pleased,  please  me 
with  all  desires/    SvAhA ! 

*  That  cross  deity  who  lies  down  \  thinking  that 
all  things  are  kept  asunder  by  her,  I  worship  thee 
as  propitious  with  this  stream  of  ghee/     Svdhd  I 

2.  He  then  says,  Sv4hd  to  the  First,  Svfih4  to 
the  Best,  pours  ghee  into  the  fire,  and  throws  what 
remains  into  the  Mantha  (mortar). 

He  then  says,  SvihA  to  Breath,  Svih4  to  her  who 
is  the  richest,  pours  ghee  into  the  fire,  and  throws 
what  remains  into  the  Mantha  (mortar). 

He  then  says,  Svihfi  to  Speech,  Sv&hA  to  the 
Support,  pours  ghee  into  the  fire,  and  throws  what 
remains  into  the  Mantha  (mortar). 

He  then  says,  SvfihA  to  the  Eye,  SvAhi  to  Success, 
pours  ghee  into  the  fire,  and  throws  what  remains 
into  the  Mantha  (mortar). 

He  then  says,  SvShd  to  the  Ear,  Sviha  to  the 

*  As  the  whole  act  is  considered  smSrta,  not  Jrauta,  the  order  to 
be  observed  (dvrilt)  is  that  of  the  sthilfpdka. 

*  Dravadravye  prakshiptd  mathit^  saktava^  is  the  explanation 
of  Mantha,  given  in  Gaimin.  N.  M.  V.  p.  406. 

'  These  verses  are   not  explained  by  ftS'ankara,  and  they  are 
absent  in  the  ^Mnd.  Up.  V,  2,  6,  4. 

*  The  Madhyandinas  read  nipadyase. 
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Home,  pours  ghee  into  the  fire,  and  throws  what 
remains  into  the  Mantha  (mortar). 

He  then  says,  SvahA  to  the  Mind,  Svftha  to  Off- 
spring, pours  ghee  into  the  fire,  and  throws  what 
remains  into  the  Mantha  (mortar). 

He  then  says,  Sv&h4  to  Seed,  pours  ghee  into  the  fire, 
and  throws  what  remains  into  the  Mantha  (mortar). 

3.  He  then  says,  Svfihd  to  Agni  (fire),  pours  ghee 
into  the  fire,  and  throws  what  remains  into  the 
Mantha  (mortar). 

He  then  says,  Svfihl  to  Soma,  pours  ghee  into 
the  fire,  and  throws  what  remains  into  the  'Mantha 
(mortar). 

He  then  says,  Bhi^J^  (earth),  Svih4,  pours  ghee 
into  the  fire,  and  throws  what  remains  into  the 
Mantha  (mortar). 

He  then  says,  Bhuva^  (sky)»  Svfihi,  pours  ghee 
into  the  fire,  and  throws  what  remains  into  the 
Mantha  (mortar). 

He  then  says,  Sva//  (heaven),  SvihA,  pours  ghee 
into  the  fire,  and  throws  what  remains  into  the 
Mantha  (mortar). 

He  then  says,  Bhfir,  Bhuva^,  Sva^,  Svfihi,  pours 
ghee  into  the  fire,  and  throws  what  remains  into  the 
Mantha  (mortar). 

He  then  says,  Sv&hi  to  Brahman  (the  priesthood), 
pours  ghee  into  the  fire,  and  throws  what  remains 
into  the  Mantha  (mortar). 

He  then  says,  Sv&h4  to  Kshatra  (the  knighthood), 
pours  ghee  into  the  fire,  and  throws  what  remains 
into  the  Mantha  (mortar). 

He  then  says,  Sv4hi  to  the  Past,  pours  ghee  into 
the  fire,  and  throws  what  remains  into  the  Mantha 
(mortar). 

p  2 
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He  then  says,  SvAhi  to  the  Future,  pours  ghee 
into  the  fire,  and  throws  what  remains  into  the 
Mantha  (mortar). 

He  then  says,  Svihi  to  the  Universe,  pours  ghee 
into  the  fire,  and  throws  what  remains  into  the 
Mantha  (mortar). 

He  then  says,  Svihi  to  all  things,  pours  ghee  into 
the  fire,  and  throws  what  remains  into  the  Mantha 
(mortar). 

He  then  says,  Svihd  to  Pra^fipati,  pours  ghee 
into  the  fire,  and  throws  what  remains  into  the 
Mantha  (mortar). 

4.  Then  he  touches  it  (the  Mantha,  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  Pr4«a,  breath),  saying :  '  Thou  art  fleet  (as 
breath).  Thou  art  burning  (as  fire).  Thou  art  full 
(as  Brahman).  Thou  art  firm  (as  the  sky).  Thou 
art  the  abode  of  all  (as  the  earth).  Thou  hast  been 
saluted  with  Hin  (at  the  beginning  of  the  sacrifice 
by  the  prastotr/).  Thou  art  saluted  with  Hin  (in 
the  middle  of  the  sacrifice  by  the  prastotr/).  Thou 
hast  been  sung  (by  the  udgitrz  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sacrifice).  Thou  art  sung  (by  the  udgSitrt  in  the 
middle  of  the  sacrifice).  Thou  hast  been  celebrated 
(by  the  adhvaryu  at  the  beginning  of  the  sacrifice). 
Thou  art  celebrated  again  (by  the  Agnldhra  in  the 
middle  of  the  sacrifice).  Thou  art  bright  in  the  wet 
(cloud).  Thou  art  great.  Thou  art  powerful.  Thou 
art  food  (as  Soma).  Thou  art  light  (as  Agni,  fire, 
the  eater).  Thou  art  the  end.  Thou  art  the  ab- 
sorption (of  all  things).' 

5.  Then  he  holds  it  (the  Mantha)  forth,  saying : 
'  Thou  *  knowest  all,  we  know  thy  greatness.     He  is 

*  These  curious  words  i  msLmsi  d  mawhi  te  mahi   are  not 
explained  by  6'ahkara.    Anandagiri  explains  them  as  I  have  trans- 
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indeed  a  king,  a  ruler,  the  highest  lord.  May  that 
king,  that  ruler  make  me  the  highest  lord/ 

6.  Then  he  eats  it,  saying:  *Tat  savitur  vare- 
«yam  ^  (We  meditate  on  that  adorable  light) — The 
winds  drop  honey  for  the  righteous,  the  rivers  drop 
honey,  may  our  plants  be  sweet  as  honey  1  BhtA 
(earth)  Sv^hA ! 

'Bhargo  devasya  dhimahi  (of  the  divine 
Savitr/) — May  the  night  be  honey  in  the  morning, 
may  the  air  above  the  earth,  may  heaven,  our  father, 
be  honey  I     Bhuva^  (sky)  Svihi ! 

'Dhiyo  yo  na^  pro^odaydt  (who  should  rouse 
our  thoughts) — May  the  tree  be  full  of  honey,  may 
the  sun  be  full  of  honey,  may  our  cows  be  sweet  like 
honey !     SvaA  (heaven)  Svihi ! ' 

He  repeats  the  whole  Sivitrt  verse,  and  all  the 
verses  about  the  honey,  thinking.  May  I  be  all  this ! 
Bh6r,  BhuvaA,  Sva^,  Svihi !  Having  thus  swal- 
lowed all,  he  washes  his  hands,  and  sits  down  behind 
the  altar,  turning  his  head  to  the  East.  In  the 
morning  he  worships  Aditya  (the  sun),  with  the 
hymn,  *  Thou  art  the  best  lotus  of  the  four  quarters, 
may  I  become  the  best  lotus  among  men.'  Then 
returning  as  he  came,  he  sits  down  behind  the  altar 
and  recites  the  genealogical  list^ 

7.  Uddilaka  Aruwi  told  this  (Mantha-doctrine)  to 
his  pupil  Vii^aneya  Y4/»avalkya,  and  said:  *If 
a  man  were  to  pour  it  on  a  dry  stick,  branches  would 
grow,  and  leaves  spring  forth.* 

lated  them.  They  correspond  to  *  amo  nimisy  zm&  hi  te  sarvam 
idam'  in  the  JTMnd.  Up.  V,  2,  6,  6.  The  M&dhyandinas  read  : 
^mo  'sy  im2Lm  hi  te  mayi,  sa  hi  r^&,  &c  Dvivedagahga  translates : 
'  thou  art  the  knower,  thy  knowledge  extends  to  me.' 

^  Rv.  Ill,  62,  10. 

'  This  probably  refers  to  the  list  immediately  following. 
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8.  VS^saneya  Y^»avalkya  told  the  same  to  his 
pupil  Madhuka  Paihgya,  and  said :  *  If  a  man  were  to 
pour  it  on  a  dry  stick,  branches  would  grow,  and 
leaves  spring  forth/ 

9.  Madhuka  Paingya  told  the  same  to  his  pupil 
A^61a  Bhftgavitti,  and  said:  *If  a  man  were  to  pour 
it  on  a  dry  stick,  branches  would  grow,  and  leaves 
spring  forth/ 

10.  ICtls,  Bhigavitti  told  the  same  to  his  pupil 
G^nzki  Ayasthd^^a,  and  said :  '  If  a  man  were  to 
pour  it  on  a  dry  stick,  branches  would  grow,  and 
leaves  spring  forth/ 

1 1 .  GSmsiki  Ayasth<i;^a  told  the  same  to  his  pupil 
Satyak&ma  6^ibila,  and  said :  '  If  a  man  were  to 
pour  it  on  a  dry  stick,  branches  would  grow,  and 
leaves  spring  forth/ 

1 2.  Satyakima  6^&b&la  told  the  same  to  his  pupils, 
and  said:  *  If  a  man  were  to  pour  it  on  a  dry  stick, 
branches  would  grow,  and  leaves  spring  forth/ 

Let  no  one  tell  this  ^  to  any  one,  except  to  a  son 
or  to  a  pupil  ^. 

13.  Four  things  are  made  of  the  wood  of  the 
Udumbara  tree,  the  sacrificial  ladle  (sruva),  the  cup 
(^amasa),  the  fuel,  and  the  two  churning  sticks. 

There  are  ten  kinds  of  village  (cultivated)  seeds, 
viz.  rice  and  barley  (brthiyavAs),  sesamum  and  kidney- 
beans  (tilam&shcLs),  millet  and  panic  seed  (awupriyan- 
gavas),  wheat  (godhdmis),  lentils  (masdr^s),  pulse 
(khalvds),  and  vetches  (khalakulSs  ^).     After  having 

'  The  Mantha-doctrine  with  the  pra//adarjana.     Comm. 

•  It  probably  means  to  no  one  except  to  one's  own  son  and 
to  one's  own  disciple.    Cf.  •S'vet  Up.  VI,  22. 

'  I  have  given  the  English  names  after  Roer,  who,  living  in  India, 
had  the  best  opportunity  of  identifying  the  various  kinds  of  plants 
here  mentioned.  The  commentators  do  not  help  us  much,  ^ahkara 
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ground  these  he  sprinkles  them  with  curds  (dadhi), 
honey,  and  ghee,  and  then  offers  (the  proper  por- 
tions) of  clarified  butter '  (^ya). 

Fourth  BrAhmajva'. 

1.  The  earth  is  the  essence  of  all  these  things, 
water  is  the  essence  of  the  earth,  plants  of  water, 
flowers  of  plants,  fruits  of  flowers,  man  of  fruits, 
seed  of  man. 

2.  And  PrafSpati  thought,  let  me  make  an  abode 
for  him,  and  he  created  a  woman  (^atardpa). 

TSw*  sn'sh/vSdha  upSsta,  tasmdt  striyam  adha 
upfislta.  Sa  etam  prSiA^m  gravi-iam  atmana  eva 
samudapirayat,  tenain&m  abhyasr/^t. 

says  [hat  in  some  places  Priyahgu  (panic  seed  or  millet)  is  called 
Kahgu ;  that  Khalva,  pulse,  is  also  called  Nishp&va  and  Valla,  and 
Khalakula,  vetches,  commonly  Kulattlia.  Dvivedagahga  adds  that 
Ami  is  called  in  Guzernt  Moriya,  Priyafigu  Kafigu,  Khalva,  ss 
nish pi va,  Valla,  and  Khalakula  Kulattha. 
'  According  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  proper  Gnliya-sfltras, 
'  This  Brahmana  is  inserted  Eicre  because  there  is  supposed 
to  be  some  similarity  between  the  preparation  of  the  ^rhnantha 
and  the  Putramantha,  or  because  a  person  who  has  performed  the 
i'rimantha  is  fit  to  perCbrm  the  Putramantha.  Thus  ^ahkara 
says:  Prdnadarjinai  frimanth.im  karma  kn^avata^  puiramanihe 
'dliik^rai.  VadS  putramantham  ^iklrshati  tadS  jrimanlham  kriivi 
ntukalam  palnyiA  (brahma^iaryena)  pratlkshata  iti. 

•  I  have  given  those  portions  of  the  test  which  did  not  admit  of 
translation  into  English,  in  Sanskrit.  It  was  not  easy,  however,  to 
determine  always  the  text  of  the  K3nva-s5khl  Foley's  text  is  not 
always  correct,  and  Roer  seems  simply  to  repeat  it.  ^ankara's  com- 
mentary, which  is  meant  for  the  K&nva  text,  becomes  very  short 
towards  the  end  of  the  Upanishad.  It  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  translation,  but  by  no  means  always  for  restoring  a  correct 
text.  MS,  Wilson  369,  which  has  been  assigned  to  theKi«va-jakhS, 
and  which  our  Calilogue  attribu(es  to  the  same  school,  gives  the 
Madhyandina  text,  and  so  does  MS.  Mill  108.  I  have  therefore  col- 
lated two  MSS.  of  the  India  Office,  which  Dr.  Rost  had  the  kindness 
to  select  for  me,  MS.  375  and  MS.  1973,  which  I  call  A.  and  B. 
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3.  Tasyi  vedir  upastho,  lomdni  barhi^,  ^rmd- 
dhishava/ie,  samiddho^  madhyatas,  tau  mushkau. 
Sa  yAvin  ha  vai  vi^peyena  ya^minasya  loko 
bhavati  tdvin  asya  loko  bhavati  ya  tv^m  vidvin 
adhopahisa;«  >fciraty  ft  sa*  strin&m  sukrztajn  vnnkte 
'tha  ya  idam  avidvin  adhopah&saw  ^araty  dsya 
striyaA  sukritsim  vrtng^te. 

4.  Etad  dha  sma  vai  tadvidvdn  Uddilaka  Ani«ir 
fthaitad  dha  sma  vai  tadvidvin  Nftko  Maudgalya  ihai- 
tad  dha  sma  vai  tadvidvin  Kumirahdrita  ftha,  bahavo 
maryft  brdhma^dyani^  nirindriyd  visukmo'smftl  lokdt 
prayanti  ^  ya  idam  avid vi/^so  'dhopahisa/v  iarantiti. 
Bahu  vft^  ida;;i  suptasya  vi^grato  v&  reta^  skandati, 

5.  Tad  abhimmed  anu  v4  mantrayeta  yan  me 
'dya  retaJi  pmhivlm  askdntsld  yad  oshadhir  apy 
asarad  yad  apa^,  idam  ahai;^  tad  reta  ftdade  punar 
mdm  aitv  indriyam  punas  tegoA  punar  bhaga^,  punar 
agnayo*  dhish^^yi  yath&sthina;^  kalpantim,  ity 
anamik&ngushMdbhydm  &dftyftntare/^a  stanau  v«L 
bhruvau  vSl  nimnn^'Sit''. 

6.  If  a  man  see  himself  in  the  water*,  he  should 

. »     ■ 

^  Roer  reads  samidho,  but  .Sahkara  and  Dviveda'gahga  clearly 
presuppose  samiddho,  which  is  in  A.  and  B. 

•  Roer  has  &sim  sa  strlwam,  Foley,  A.  and  B.  have  isam  strtwim. 
•Sahkara  (MS.  Mill  64)  read  d  sa  stri/ram,  and  later  on  sisya  striya^, 
though  both  Roer  and  Foley  leave  out  the  d  here  too  {i  asyeti  JthedsiA). 

'  Brahma/;ayana^,  the  same  as  brahmabandhava^,  l  e.  Brdhmans 
by  descent  only,  not  by  knowledge. 

•  Narakaf^  gai^^antityartha^.    Dvivedagahga. 

•  Bahu  vi  svalpa;«  vd. 

•  The  Mddhyandina  text  has  agnayo,  and  Dvivedagahga  explains 
it  by  dhlsbiyd  agnayaA  ^rirasthitd/i.  Foley  and  Roer  have  punar 
agnir  dhish/iyd,  and  so  have  A.  and  B'. 

'  Nirmnj^ydt,  A. ;  nimnngyii,  B. 

•  Dvivedagahga  adds,  retoyondv  udakc  reta^siifas  tatra  sva>(Ma- 
yddarjane  prayaj^ittam  dha. 
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recite  the  following  verse :  *  May  there  be  in  me 
splendour,  strength,  glory,  wealth,  virtue.* 

She  is  the  best  of  women  whose  garments  are 
pure  ^.  Therefore  let  him  approach  a  woman  whose 
garments  are  pure,  and  whose  fame  is  pure,  and 
address  her. 

7.  If  she  do  not  give  in",  let  him,  as  he  likes,  bribe 
her  (with  presents).  And  if  she  then  do  not  give  in, 
let  him,  as  he  likes,  beat  her  with  a  stick  or  with  his 
hand,  and  overcome  her*,  saying:  'With  manly 
strength  and  glory  I  take  away  thy  glory,' — and 
thus  she  becomes  unglorious  *. 

8.  If  she  give  in,  he  says :  *  With  manly  strength 
and  glory  I  give  thee  glory,' — and  thus  they  both 
become  glorious. 

9.  Sa  ydm  ikkhtt  kimayeta  meti  tasy&m  zrthB,m 
nish/iya  ^  mukhena  mukham  sandhdyopastham  asyd 
abhimmya  ^ped  angddahg&t  sambhavasi  hr^daycid 
adhi  ^yase,  sa  tvam  angakashiyo "  'si  digdhavid- 
dhim''  iva  midayemim  am6m  maytti  •. 

10.  Atha  y&m  ii^^en  na  garbha^  dadhlteti'  tas- 
ydm  artha^  nish/4ya  mukhena  mukha^  sandh&yi- 
bhipr^^yipinyid  indriye^a  te  retasd  reta  &dada  ity 
aret^^®  eva  bhavati. 

^  Trir&lravrata>9i  krilvd  ^aturtha  'hni  sn&t&m. 
'  Instead  of  connecting  k&mam  with  dadydt,  Dvivedaganga 
explains  it  by  yathSjaktl 

'  Atikram,  scil.  maithun&ya.  ^  Bandhyi  durbhagd. 

*  Nish/dya,  A.  B. ;  nish/Adya,  Roer,  Foley ;  the  same  in  §  10. 

*  Sa  tvam  ahgdud/v  kashdyo  raso  'si« 
^  Vishaliptararaviddhdm  mngtm  iva. 

*  Mddayeti  is  the  reading  of  the  Madhyandina  text    Foley,  Roer, 
•  A.  and  B.  read  mddayemdm  amiim  mayiti.    Anandagiri  has  mrigtm 

ivdmiim  madtyd/n  striyam  me  mddaya  madvardm  kurv  ityartha^. 
Dvivedaganga  explains  mddayeti. 

*  RQpabhragJwayauvanahdnibhaydt.  '^  Agarbhi;ii. 
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11.  Atha  yilm  ikk/1^6.  garbhaw  dadhiteti  tasySm 
artha«  nish^Sya  mukhena  mukhaw  sandhSyapS- 
nyabhiprSwyid  indriye«a  te  retasA  reta  adadhamlti 
garbhiwy  eva  bhavati. 

12.  Now  again,  if  a  man's  wife  has  a  lover  and 
the  husband  hates  him,  let  him  (according  to  rule)' 
place  fire  by  an  unbaked  jar.  spread  a  layer  of  arrows 
in  inverse  order',  anoint  these  three  arrow-heads' 
with  butter  in  inverse  order,  and  sacrifice,  saying : 
'  Thou  hast  sacrificed  in  my  fire,  I  take  away  thy  up 
and  down  breathing,  I  here*.' 

'  Thou  hast  sacrificed  in  my  fire,  I  take  away  thy 
sons  and  cattle,  I  here.' 

'  Thou  hast  sacrificed  in  my  fire,  I  take  away  thy 
sacred  and  thy  good  works,  I  here.' 

'  Thou  hast  sacrificed  in  my  fire,  I  take  away  thy 
hope  and  expectation,  I  here.' 

He  whom  a  Br^ma«a  who  knows  this  curses,  de- 
parts from  this  world  -without  strength  and  without 
good  works.  Therefore  let  no  one  wish  even  for 
sport  with  the  wife  of  a  ^rotriy-a*  who  knows  this,  for 
he  who  knows  this,  is  a  dangerous  enemy. 

13.  When  the  monthly  illness  seizes  his  wife,  she 

'  Avasathyagnim  eva  pra^Slya. 

'  Pa^iimSgran  dakshinSgram  vS  yathS  sySt  tath^. 

•  Tisra^  13  left  out  by  Roer  and  Foley,  by  A.  and  B. 
'  1  have  iranslaicd  according  lo  the  Kdnva  text,  as  far  as  it 

be  made  out.  A»  there  are  four  imprecations,  it  is  but  natural  that 
tisra^  should  be  left  out  in  the  Kanva  text.  It  is  found  in  the 
MSdhyandina  le.it,  because  there  the  imprecations  arc  only  three  in 
number,  viz.  the  taking  away  of  hope  and  expectation,  of  sons  and 
caule,  and  of  up  and  down  breathing.  Instead  of  as&v  id,  wltich  is 
suHicicnt,  the  M^dhyandina  text  has  a.s2v  iti  nSma  grtlinSti,  and  both 
Anandagiri  and  Dvivedagiiiga  allow  ilic  altemalive,  itmanaA  jatror 
vi  nima  grthniu,  though  asau  tan  really  refer  to  the  speaker  only. 

*  Koer  reads  dvareia;  Poley,  A.  and  B.  dSrena;  the  Midliyui- 
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should  for  three  days  not  drink  from  a  metal  vessel, 
and  wear  a  fresh  dress.  Let  no  Vreshala  or  Vr/shall 
(a  ^y^dra  man  or  woman)  touch  her.  At  the  end  of 
the  three  days,  when  she  has  bathed,  the  husband 
should  make  her  pound  rice  \ 

14.  And  if  a  man  wishes  that  a  white  son  should 
be  born  to  him,  and  that  he  should  know  one  Veda, 
and  live  to  his  full  age,  then,  after  having  prepared 
boiled  rice  with  milk  and  butter,  they  should  both 
eat,  being  fit  to  have  offspring. 

15.  And  if  a  man  wishes  that  a  reddish*  son  with 
tawny  eyes  should  be  bom  to  him,  and  that  he 
should  know  two  Vedas,  and  live  to  his  full  age, 
then,  after  having  prepared  boiled  rice  with  coagu- 
lated milk  and  butter,  they  should  both  eat,  being 
fit  to  have  offspring. 

16.  And  if  a  man  wishes  that  a  dark  son  should 
be  born  to  him  with  red  eyes,  and  that  he  should 
know  three  Vedas,  and  live  to  his  full  age,  then,  after 
having  prepared  boiled  rice  with  water  and  butter, 
they  should  both  eat,  being  fit  to  have  offspring. 

1 7.  And  if  a  man  wishes  that  a  learned  daughter 
should  be  born  to  him,  and  that  she  should  live  to 
her  full  age,  then,  after  having  prepared  boiled  rice 
with  sesamum  and  butter,  they  should  both  eat, 
being  fit  to  have  offspring. 

18.  And  if  a  man  wishes  that  a  learned  son  should 
be  born  to  him,  famous,  a  public  man,  a  popular 
speaker,  that  he  should  know  all  the  Vedas,  and  that 

dinas  g^Lyiyi.  iSahkara,  according  to  Roer,  interprets  dvire»a,  but 
it  seems  that  diremi  is  used  here  in  the  singular,  instead  of  the 
plural.    See  P&raskara  Griliya-sAtras  1, 11. 

'  To  be  used  for  the  ceremony  described  in  §  14  seq. 

^  Kapilo  var»ata^  pihgala^  ping&ksha^. 
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he  should  live  to  his  full  age,  then,  after  having  pre- 
pared boiled  rice  with  meat  and  butter,  they  should 
both  eat,  being  fit  to  have  offspring.  The  meat 
should  be  of  a  young  or  of  an  old  bull. 

19.  And  then  toward  morning,  after  having,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  tlie  SthfiUp^a  (pot-boiling), 
performed  the  preparation  of  the  A^a  (clarified 
butter^),  he  sacrifices  from  the  Sthdlipika  bit  by  bit, 
saying :  *  This  is  for  Agni,  Sv&hi !  This  is  for  Anu- 
mati,  Sv&h4 !  This  is  for  the  divine  SBvitri,  the  true 
creator,  Svihi !'  Having  sacrificed,  he  takes  out  the 
rest  of  the  rice  and  eats  it,  and  after  having  eaten, 
he  gives  it  to  his  wife.  Then  he  washes  his  hands, 
fills  a  water-jar,  and  sprinkles  her  thrice  with  it, 
saying :  *  Rise  hence,  O  Vi^vAvasu  *,  seek  another 
blooming  girl,  a  wife  with  her  husband.' 

20.  Then  he  embraces  her,  and  says :  *I  am  Ama 
(breath),  thou  art  S4  (speech)  \  Thou  art  Si  (speech), 
I  am  Ama  (breath).  I  am  the  Siman,  thou  art  the 
Hi^  *.  I  am  the  sky,  thou  art  the  earth.  Come,  let 
us  strive  together,  that  a  male  child  may  be 
begotten  *.' 

*  Aarum  jrapayitvi. 

*  Name  of  a  Gandharva,  as  god  of  love.  See  Rig-veda  X,  85,  22. 
Dvivedagahga  explains  the  verse  differently,  so  that  the  last  words 
imply,  I  come  together  with  my  own  wife. 

'  Because  speech  is  dependent  on  breath,  as  the  wife  is  on  the 
husband.     See  A^^iand.  Up.  I,  6,  i. 

*  Because  the  Sdma-veda  rests  on  the  Rig-veda. 

*  This  is  a  verse  which  i<!  often  quoted  and  explained.  It  occurs 
in  the  Atharva-veda  XIV,  71,  as  *amo  *ham  asmi  si  tva/«,  sdmi- 
ham  asmy  rik  tvam,  dyaur  aham  pr/Uiivt  tvam;  tav  iha  sam 
bhavdva  pra^im  i  ^nayivahai/ 

Here  we  have  the  opposition  between  ama^  and  sa,  while  in 
the  Ait.  Brdhma/ra  VIII,  27,  we  have  amo  'ham  asmi  sa  tvam, 
giving  ama>^  in  opposition  to  sa.    It  seems  not  imlikely  that  this 
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21.  Athdsyi  drtk  vih&payati,  vj^hlthd^^  dy&v&pri- 
thivl  iti  tasy&m  artham  nish/^ya  mukhena  mukham 
sandhiya  trir  en&m  anulomdm  ^  anumirsh/i,  Vishwur 
yonii;^  kalpayatu,  Tvash/d  rOpi;^!  pi^^iratu,  Asinhita 
Pra^patir  Dhiti  garbha;^  dadhatu  te.  Garbha^ 
dhehi  Sinlvili,  garbhaw^  dhehi  pr/thushAike,  garbhai» 
te  A^vinau  dev&v  idhatt&m  pufehkarasra^u. 

22.  Hira«mayl  ara/d  y&bhy&m  nirmanthatdm*  arvi- 
nau*,  tzm  te  garbha^  havAmahe*  da^me  mdsi 
sdtave.  Yathdgnigarbhi  prethivi,  yathA  dyaur  in- 
dre»a  garbhi«!,  viyur  dis&m  yathi  garbha  evaw 
garbham  dadh&mi  te  'sdv  iti*. 

23.  Soshyantlm^'adbhirabhyukshati.  Yathivdyu^'' 
pushkan;^!;;!  samiw^yati  sarvata/^,  evi  te  garbha 
e^tu  sahAvaitu  ^r4yu«d.  Indrasyiya;^  vra^aA 
krttaiA  sirga/aA®  saparln-aya^  •,  tarn  indra  nir^hi 
garbhe«a  s&varSi»^®  saheti. 

was  an  old  proverbial  formula,  and  that  it  meant  originally  no  more 
than  '  I  am  he,  and  thou  art  she/  But  this  meaning  was  soon  for- 
gotten. In  the  JTi^&nd.  Up.  I,  6,  i,  we  find  sd  explained  as  earth, 
ama  as  fire  (Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  i,  p.  13).  In  the  Ait. 
Br&hmajia  sA  is  explained  as  JRiA,  ama  as  Sfiman.  I  have  therefore 
in  our  passage  also  followed  the  interpretation  of  the  commentary, 
instead  of  rendering  it, '  I  am  he,  and  thou  art  she ;  thou  art  she, 
and  I  am  he.' 

^  Anulomam,  mftrdhdnam  irabhya  piddntanu 

*  Nirmathitavantau.        '  Afvinau  devau,  Madhyandina  text 

^  Dadhimahe,  Mddhyandina  text  Instead  of  siitave,  A.  has 
sfiyate,  6.  siitaye. 

'  Iti  ndma  gribniii,  Midh3randina  text  5ahkara  says,  asdv  iti 
tasyi^.  Anandagiri  says,  asdv  iti  patyur  vd  nirdexa^ ;  tasyd  n^ma 
gr/h;;dttti  pftrve»a  sambandha^^.  Dvivedagahga  says,  ante  bhartd- 
sdv  aham  iti  svitmano  ndma  grilmiti,  bhdrydyd  vd. 

*  See  Pdraskara  Gr/Tiya-siitra  1, 16  seq.  ^  Vitai5,  M. 

*  Arga^yd  nirodhena  saha  vartamdnaA  sdrga^^,  Dvivedagahga. 

*  Saparixraya^,  parixraye;»a  parivesh/anena  ^rdyu»d  sahita^, 
Dvivedagahga. 

"  Savardm  is  the  reading  given  by  Foley,  Roer,  A.  and  B. 


24  *■  When  the  child  is  born,  he  prepares  the  fi; 
places  the  child  on  his  lap,  and  havii^  poured  pn- 
shad^i^'a,  i,  e.  dadhi  {thick  milk)  mixed  with  ghrxta 
(clarified  butter)  into  a  metal  jug,  he  sacrifices  bit  by 
bit  of  that  pr/shadl^a,  saying:  '  May  I,  as  I  in- 
crease in  this  my  house,  nourish  a  thousand !  May 
fortune  never  fail  in  hts  race,  with  offspring  and 
cattle,  Sv4har 

'  I  offer  to  thee  in  my  mind  the  vital  breaths  whi< 
are  in  me,  SvSha ! ' 

'  Whatever '  in  my  work  I  have  done  too  mui 
orwhatever  I  have  here  done  too  little,  may  the  wise 
Agni  Svish/akWt  make  this  right  and  proper  for  us, 
Svahai' 

25.  Then  putting  his  mouth  near  the  child's 
right  ear,  he  says  thrice,  Speech,  speech  *  I    After 

Anandagiri  explains :  garbhani^sar&ninaiitarani  }^  tnSfflsapert 
vxTgiLiiAAli  sSvarS,  ta»i  ia  nirgamayeiy  artba.^.  Dvivedaganga  (ed. 
Weber)  writes:  nirgamyamSnamaMsapu!  b.a-avjrajabdavyj'4,  um 
sSvaram  k!k  nirgamaya. 

*  Tbese  a*  well  as  die  preceding  rules  refer  lo  matters  generally 
treated  in  the  Griliya-sflLraa ;  see  Ajvalfiyana,  Gnhya-s&tras  I, 
ijseq.;  Firaakara,  Gz-iTiya-sfltras  1, 11  seq.;  5ankh4yana,  GrfTiy*" 
sfltras  I,  1 9  seq.  It  is  curious,  however,  tliat  Arvalayana  I,  13,  I, 
refers  distinctly  to  the  Upanishad  as  the  place  where  the  pumsavana 
and  similar  matters  were  treated.  This  show's  that  the  Upanishada 
were  known  before  the  composition  of  the  GriTiya-sfttras,  and 
explains  perhaps,  at  least  partially,  wby  the  Upanishads  were  con- 
sidered as  rahasya.  AjvalSyana  says, '  Conception,  begetting  of  a 
boy,  and  guarding  the  embryo  are  to  be  found  in  the  Upanishad. 
But  if  a  man  docs  not  read  the  Upanisliad.  let  him  kno*  that  he 
should  feed  his  wife,'  &c.  Niriyana  explains  that  ArralSyana  here 
refers  to  an  Upanishad  wliich  does  not  exist  in  his  own  £SkhS,  but 
be  objects  to  the  conclusion  that  therefore  the  garbhSdhSna  and 
other  ceremonies  need  not  be  performed,  and  adds  that  some  bolcL 
it  should  be  performed,  as  prescribed  by  5'aunaka  and  others. 

'  Ajvaliyana,  Grrliya-sQtra  I,  10,  23. 

*  Tniytlakshan&  v&k  tvaj-i  pravi^atv  iii  j^pato  'bhipriyaA. 
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that  he  pours  together  thick  milk,  honey,  and  clari- 
fied butter,  and  feeds  the  child  with  (a  ladle  of) 
pure  gold ',  saying :  '  1  give  thee  BhOA,  I  give  thee 
BhuvaA,  I  give  thee  SvaA  '.  Bhflr,  Bhuva/t,  Sva^,  I 
give  thee  all  K' 

26*.  Then  he  gives  him  his  name,  saying:  "Thou 
art  Veda ;'  but  this  is  his  secret  name*. 

27.  Then  he  hands  the  boy  to  his  mother  and 
gives  him  her  breast,  saying:  'O  Sarasvatt,  that 
breast  of  thine  which  is  inexhaustible,  delightful, 
abundant,  wealthy,  generous,  by  which  thou  cherish- 
est  all  blessings,  make  that  to  flow  here*.' 

28 '.  Then  he  addresses  the  mother  of  the  boy : 


'  Cf.  Piraskara  Gnliya-sfltras  I,  16,  4,  anSmiliayi  suvarnSntar- 
hitayS  ;  iShkhSyana,  Grihya-sfitras  I,  34,  prawyfy  ^Starupena. 

*  BliQr  bhuva^  sva^  are  explained  by  Dvivedaganga  as  the  /lig- 
veda,  Y^^r-veda,  and  SSma-veda.  They  might  also  be  earth,  air, 
and  heaven.  See  ^SnkhSyana,  G^liya-sfltras  1, 14 ;  Bhur  rigveda« 
Ivayi  dadh&mi,  &c. 

'  The  Madhyandinas  add  here  another  verse,  which  ihe  father 
recites  while  he  strokes  his  boy :  '  Be  a  stone,  be  an  axe,  be  pure 
gold.  TTiou  art  my  Self,  called  my  son  ;  live  a  hundred  harvests.' 
The  same  verse  occurs  in  the  Aivalayana  Gn'hya-sfliras  1, 15,  3. 

*  The  two  ceremonies,  here  described,  are  the  ayushya-kannan 
and  the  medhaf  anana.  They  are  here  treated  rather  confusedly. 
P&raskara  (Grihya-siltras  I,  t6,  3)  distinguishes  the  medhS^nana 
and  the  Syushya.  He  treats  the  medhS^nana  first,  which  consists 
in  feeding  the  boy  with  honey  and  clariSed  butter,  and  saying  to 
him  bh(b  tvayi  dadhimi,  ftc.  The  Syushya  consists  in  repeating 
certain  verses  in  (he  bo/s  ear,  wishing  him  a  long  life.  Ac,  In 
A.ivalSyana'3  Gnhya-sQlras,  1, 15,  i  contains  the  Syushya.  I,  15,  i 
the  medhS^anana.  .SUhkhSyana  also  (1, 24)  treats  the  Syushya  first, 
and  the  medh^^nana  afterwards,  and  the  same  order  prevails  in 
the  Midhyandina  text  of  the  Bnliadflranyaka'Upanishad. 

°  In  the  MSdhj-andina  text  these  acts  are  differently  arranged. 
'  Rig-veda  1, 164.  49. 

'  These  verses  an  differently  explained  by  variooa  commentators. 
Xnandagiri  explains  i/a  as  stutyi,  bbogyi.   He  derives  Maitifivanuft 
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'Thou  art  I/i  Maitrivaru«! :  thou  strong  woman 
hast  bom  a  strong  boy.  Be  thou  blessed  with 
strong  children  thou  who  hast  blessed  me  with  a 
strong  child/ 

And  they  say  of  such  a  boy :  *  Ah,  thou  art  better 
than  thy  father ;  ah,  thou  art  better  than  thy  grand- 
father. Truly  he  has  reached  the  highest  point  in 
happiness,  praise,  and  Vedic  glory  who  is  bom  as 
the  son  of  a  Br^ma^a  that  knows  this.' 

Fifth  BnAHMAiVA. 

I.  Now  follows  the  stem  ^ : 

I.  Pautimdshlputra  from  Kfitydyanlputra, 

— • — 

from  Maitrdvaru/ia,  i.e.  VasishMa,  the  son  of  Mitr&vaninau,  and 
identifies  her  with  Arundhatt.  Dvivedaganga  takes  idi  as  bhogj&, 
or  i^pdtri,  or  prithiylrfipft,  and  admits  that  she  may  be  called 
Maitrivarunt,  because  bom  of  Mitr&vani»au.  Vtre  is  rightly  taken 
as  a  vocative  by  Dvivedagahga,  while  Anandagiri  explains  it  as  a 
locative,  mayi  nimittabhiite.  One  expects  Bg^gzmh  instead  of 
a^ganat,  which  is  the  reading  of  A.  and  B.  The  reading  of  the 
Midhyandinas,  ^i^nathi^,  is  right  grammatically,  but  it  offends 
against  the  metre,  and  is  a  theoretical  rather  than  a  real  form. 
If  we  read  s^t^na^,  w6  must  also  read  akara^,  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  follow  the  commentator,  who  supplies  bhavati. 

^  The  Midhyandinas  begin  with  vayam,we,  then  i.Bh^radvS^- 
putra,  2.  Vdtsfmaw/avtputra,  3.  Pdrajariputra,  4.  Girglputra,  5.  P&- 
rlrart-kaun/miputra,  6.  G^rgiputra,  7.Gdrgiputra,  8.  Bd(/eytputra, 
9.  Maushikiputra,  10.  Hdrikar/itputra,  11.  Bhdradva^tputra,  ra. 
Paihgiputra,  13.  5'aunakiputra,  14.  Karyapt-bdlakyd-mi/Aariputra, 
15.  Kautslputra,  16.  Baudhiputra,  17.  6'dlahkayantputra,  iS.Vdrsha- 
ganlputra,  19.  Gautamiputra,  20.  Atreyiputra,  ai»  Gautamtputra, 
22.  Vatstputra,  23.  Bhdradva^lputra,  24.  Parirariputra,  25.  Vitk4- 
ru»tputra ;  then  from  No.  20  as  in  the  Kd/iva  text. 

This  stem  is  called  by  iSahkara,  Samastaprava^anavamxa^,  and 
Anandagiri  adds,  pfir\'au  vawxau  punishavijeshitau,  tn\tyas  tu 
strtviseshita^,  strtprddhdnydt.  Dvivedagahga  writes,  putramantha- 
karma^ia^  strisa/nskdrdrthatvenoktatvdt  tatsannidhdndd  ayam  vzmszh 
striprddhdnyeno>(yate. 
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2.  Kfty&yanlputra  from  Gotamtputra, 

3.  Gotamtputra  from  Bhiradv^putra, 

4.  Bh^Lradv^flputra  from  P&rlrarlputra, 

5.  Pir&^arlputra  from  Aupasvatlputra, 

6.  Aupasvatlputra  from  P&rijarlputra, 

7.  P&ri^riputra  from  K&ty&yantputra, 

8.  K&ty&yanlputra  from  KauJil<lputra, 

9.  Kau^iklputra    from  Alambtputra    and  Vaiyi- 

ghrapadlputra, 

10.  Alamblputra    and  Vaiydghrapadtputra    from 

K&;»viputra, 

11.  Ki«vlputra  from  Kiplputra, 

12.  Kdptputra 

2.  from  Atreyiputra, 

1 3.  Atreylputra  from  Gautamiputra, 

14.  Gautamiputra  from  Bh&radv^putra, 

15.  Bh&radv^putra  from  Pirlfariputra, 

16.  Pslri^artputra  from  V&tsiputra, 

1 7.  Vdtstputra  from  Pdrlyartputra, 

iS\  P4r45arlputra  from  Virkiruwiputra, 

1 9.  Virkdrunrlputra  from  Virk4ru«lputra, 

20.  V4rk4ru«!putra  from  Artabh&glputra, 

21.  Artabh&gtputra  from  «Saungtputra, 

22.  6aungtputra  from  S4nkrittputra, 

23  *.  Sinkmiputra  from  Alamb&yantputra, 

24.  Alambfiyantputra  from  Alamblputra, 

25.  Alambtputra  from  (ziyantiputra, 

26.  6^&yantlputra  from  Mi;^{ik&yaniputra, 

27.  Miif^dk&yaniputra  from  MiWdklputra, 

28.  M&;^(ikiputra  from  .S&^^liputra, 

29.  ^iiM^Uputra  from  R&thitarlputra, 
30  \  R4thitariputra  from  Bhilukiputra, 

^  M.  has  only  one.  *  M.  inverts  93  and  24. 

'  Deest  in  M. 

[15]  Q 
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31.  -Bh&luktputra  from  Krau£6iktputrau, 

32.  Kraimiikiputrau  from  Vai//abhatlputra  \ 

33.  Vai//abhatlputra  from  K&r^keylputra  *, 

34.  Kdrxakeylputra  from  Prdilnayoglputra, 

35.  PrSilnayogfputra  from  S&%1vlputra', 

36.  S&%!v!putra  from  Prfi^wlputra  AsurivAsin, 

37.  PrsU^lputra  AsurivAsin  from  Asur&ya//a, 

38.  Asurdyaita  from  Asuri, 

39.  Asuri 

3.  from  Y^f  »avalkya, 

40.  Yd^wavalkya  from  Udddlaka, 

41.  Udddlaka  from  Aru^a, 

42.  Aru«a  from  Upave^, 

43.  Upave^i  from  Ku^i, 

44.  Kuixi  from  V^^ravas, 

45.  Vd^n-avas  from  G^ihvdvat  VAdhyoga, 

46.  G^ihvdvat  V^dhyoga  from  Asita  Vfirshagawa, 

47.  Asita  Virshaga«a  from  Harita  Kasyapa, 

48.  Harita  Kasyapa  from  611pa  Ka^apa, 

49.  6'ilpa  Kayyapa  from  Ka^apa  Naidhruvi, 

50.  Ka.cyapa  Naidhruvi  from  Vd^^, 

51.  Vai  from  Ambhi«t, 

52.  Ambhi«l  from  Aditya,  the  Sun. 

As  coming  from  Aditya,  the  Sun,  these  pure  * 
Ya^s  verses  have  been  proclaimed  by  Yi^wa- 
valkya  Vi^saneya. 


'  Vaidabhr/ttputra,  M.  »  Bhiluktputra,  M. 

•  Kdrjakeytputra  after  35  in  M. 

*  They  are  called  xuklini,  white  or  pure,  because  tliey  are  not 
mixed  with  Brdhma/ras,  avydmlrrdm  brdhmanena  (doshair  asaiikfr- 
ifdni,  paunisheyatvadoshadvdr^bhdvdd  ityartha^).  Or  they  are  ayd- 
tay&mdni,  unimpaired.  Anandagiri  adds,  Pra^patim  drabhya 
S^n^viputrapar}'antam  (No.  36)  VS^asaneyirftkh&su  sarvdsv  eko 
va/^ixa  itydha  samSnam  iti.    Dvivedagahga  says :  V^t^irikhdva^^in- 
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4  ^  The  same  as  far  as  Sd^^vlputra  (No.  36),  then 

36.  S4%1vlputra  from  MA^wfAkSyani, 

37.  Mi«^/ftk4yani  from  M4«^/avya, 

38.  Ma«^/avya  from  Kautsa, 

39.  Kautsa  from  Mdhitthi, 

40.  M4hitthi  from  VAmakakshAya»a, 

41.  VamakakshSya^a  from  ^i^lya, 

42.  SAndilyB,  from  VAtsya, 

43.  VStsya  from  Kiuri, 

44.  Kum  from  Ya^»ava>tas  R^^^stambdyana, 

45.  Yaf^ava^fcis     RSj?astamb4yana    from    Tufa 

Kdvasheya, 

46.  Tura  K&vasheya  from  Prajfipati, 

47.  Pra^pati  from  Brahman^ 

48.  Brahman  is  Svayambhu,  self-existent. 
Adoration  to  Brahman ! 

nin&m  yzgashsJn  Sihyenopadish/atvam  Y&gHsLvzlkyen^^  prSptatvam 
kz  purS/feshu  prasiddham. 

^  This  last  paragraph  is  wanting  in  the  Mftdhyandina  text,  but  a 
very  similar  paragraph  occurs  in  ^atapatha-br&hma»a  X,  6,  5,  9, 
where,  however,  V&tsya  comes  before  S'sbf^/ilya. 
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FIRST  ADHYAYA. 

I.  The  Brahma-students  say:  Is  Brahman  the 
cause  ^  ?  Whence  are  we  bom  ?  Whereby  do  we 
live,  and  whither  do  we  go  ?  O  ye  who  know 
Brahman,  (tell  us)  at  whose  command  we  abide, 
whether  in  pain  or  in  pleasure  ? 

^  This  translation  seems  the  one  which  ^afikara  himself  prefers, 
for  on  p.  277,  when  recapitulating,  he  says,  kim  brsJima  k&ranam 
ahosvit  k&lidi.  In  comparing  former  translations,  whether  by 
Weber,  Roer,  Gough,  and  others,  it  will  be  seen  that  my  own  differs 
considerably  from  every  one  of  them,  and  differs  equally  from 
tSahkara's  interpretation.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  criti- 
cise former  translations,  nor  would  it  seem  fair,  considering  how 
long  ago  they  were  made,  and  how  imperfect  were  the  materials 
which  were  then  accessible.  All  I  wish  my  readers  to  understand 
is  thai,  if  I  differ  from  my  predecessors,  I  do  so  after  having  care- 
fully examined  their  renderings.  Unfortunately,  Roer's  edition  of 
both  the  text  and  the  commentary  is  often  far  from  correct. 
Thus  in  the  very  first  verse  of  the  ^9vetirvatara-upanishad,  I  think 
we  ought  to  read  sampratish/^,  instead  of  sampratishMiti^.  In 
the  commentary  the  reading  is  right  Vyavasy&m  is  a  misprint  for 
vyavasthdm.  In  the  second  verse  we  must  separate  k^la^  and 
svabhdva^.  Yadril^^^i,  no  very  unusual  word,  meaning  chance, 
was  formerly  taken  for  a  name  of  the  moon!  Instead  of  na  tv&tma- 
bhiv&t,  both  sense  and  metre  require  that  we  should  read 
andtmabh&v&t,  though  the  commentators  take  a  different  view. 
They  say,  because  there  is  a  self,  and  then  go  on  to  say  that  even 
that  would  not  suffice.  Such  matters,  however,  belong  to  a  critical 
commentary  on  the  Upanishads  rather  than  to  a  translation,  and  I 
can  refer  to  them  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity  only,  and  where  the 
readings  of  the  two  MSS.,  A.  and  B,  seem  to  offer  some  help. 
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2.  Should  time,  or  nature*,  or  necessity,  or  chance, 
or  the  elements  be  considered  as  the  cause,  or  he 
who  is  called  the  person  (purusha,  vjjf^dnitmd)  ?  It 
cannot  be  their  union  either,  because  that  is  not  self- 
dependent^,  and  the  self  also  is  powerless,  because 
there  is  (independent  of  him)  a  cause  of  good  and 
evil ». 

;\  3.  The  sages,  devoted  to  meditation  and  concen- 
tration, have  seen  the  power  belonging  to  God 
himself  ^  hidden  in  its  own  qualities  (gu^.  He, 
being  one,  superintends  all  those  causes,  time,  self, 

,    and  the  rest'. 
.     4*.  We  meditate  on  him  who  (like  a  wheel)  has 
one  felly  with  three  tires,  sixteen  ends,  fifty  spokes, 
with  twenty  counter-spokes,  and  six  sets  of  eight; 

^  Svabhftva,  their  own  nature  or  independent  character. 

*  Union  presupposes  a  uniter. 

*  Atmft  is  explained  by  ^ankara  as  the  ^iva^,  the  living  self,  and 
as  that  living  self  is  in  his  present  state  determined  by  kannan, 
work  belonging  to  a  former  existence,  it  cannot  be  thought  of  as 
an  independent  cause. 

*  DevStmaxakti  is  a  very  important  term,  differently  explained 
by  the  commentators,  but  meaning  a  power  belonging  to  the  Deva, 
the  Irvara,  the  Lord,  not  independent  of  him,  as  the  Sinkhyas 
represent  Prakri'ti  or  nature.  Herein  lies  the  important  distinction 
between  Ved&nta  and  S&nkhya. 

*  Kftldtmabhyftm  yukt&ni,  kdlapurushasamyukt&ni  svabh&v&dini. 
Atman  is  here  taken  as  synonymous  with  purusha  in  verse  a. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  verse  was  written  as  a  summing 
up  of  certain  technicalities  recognised  in  systems  of  philosophy  exist- 
ing at  the  time,  or  whether  it  is  a  mere  play  of  fancy.  I  prefer  the 
former  view,  and  subjoin  the  explanation  given  by  ^ankara»  though 
it  is  quite  possible  that  on  certain  points  he  may  be  mistaken.  The 
fxvara  or  deva  is  represented  as  a  wheel  with  one  felly,  which 
would  seem  to  be  the  phenomenal  world.  It  is  called  trivrA,  three- 
fold, or  rather  having  three  tires,  three  bands  or  hoops  to  bind  the 
felly,  these  tires  being  intended  for  the  three  gunas  of  the  praknli, 
the  Sattva,  Ra§^as,  and  Tamas.    In  the  Brahmopanishad  (Bibl.  Ind. 
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whose  one  rope  is  manifold,  who  proceeds  on  thre 
different  roads,  and  whose  illusion  arises  from  two 
causes. 

p.  251)  the  trivrii  siitram  is  mentioned.  Next  follows  sho<&r&ntam, 
ending  in  the  sixteen.  These  sixteen  are  dififerentlj  explained 
They  may  be  meant  for  the  five  elements  and  the  eleven  indriyas 
or  organs  (the  five  receptive  and  the  five  active  senses,  together  with 
manas,  the  common  sensory) ;  or  for  the  sixteen  kal&s,  mentioned 
in  the  Praitopanishad,  VI,  i,  p.  383.  Then  follows  a  new  inter* 
pretation.  The  one  felly  may  be  meant  for  the  chaos,  the  unde- 
veloped state  of  things,  and  the  sixteen  would  then  be  the  two 
products  in  a  general  form,  the  Vir^  and  the  Siitr&tman,  while  the 
remaining  fourteen  would  be  the  individual  products,  the  bhuvanas 
or  worlds  beginning  with  Bh(^. 

Next  follows  xatardhdram,  having  fifty  spokes.  These  fifty 
spokes  are  supposed  to  produce  the  motion  of  the  mundane  wheel, 
and  are  explained  by  ^ankara  as  follows : 

1.  The  five  Viparyayas,  misconceptions,  different  kinds  of  igno- 
rance or  doubt,  viz.  Tamas,  Moha,  Mah&moha,  Tdmisra,  Andhati- 
misra,  or,  according  to  Patanifali,  ignorance,  self-love,  love,  hatred, 
and  fear  (Yoga-siitras  I,  8 ;  II,  a ;  Sdnkhya-s&tras  III,  37). 

2.  The  twenty-eight  Ajaktis,  disabilities,  causes  of  misconception. 
(See  Sinkhya-siitras  III,  38.) 

3*  The  nine  inversions  of  the  Tush/is,  satisfactions.  (Sdnkhya- 
siitras  III,  39.) 

4.  The  eight  inversions  of  the  Siddhis,  perfections.  (Sdnkhya- 
siitras  III,  40.) 

These  are  afterwards  explained  singly.  There  are  8  kinds  of 
Tamas,  8  kinds  of  Moha,  10  kinds  of  Mah&moha,  18  kinds  of 
Tftmisra,  and  18  kinds  of  Andhatimisra,  making  62  in  alL  More 
information  on  the  Araktis,  the  Tush/is,  and  Siddhis  may  be  found 
in  the  SSnkhya-sfttras  III,  37-45;  Sdnkhya-k^k&  47  seq.;  Yoga- 
siitras  II,  2  seq. 

Then  follow  the  20  pratyaras,  the  counter-spokes,  or  wedges  to 
strengthen  the  spokes,  viz.  the  10  senses  and  their  10  objects. 

The  six  ash/akas  or  ogdoads  are  explained  as  the  ogdoads  of 
Prakr/li,  of  substances  (dh&tu),  of  powers  (ai,rvarya),  of  states 
(bhdva),  of  gods  (deva),  of  virtues  (fttmaguna). 

The  one,  though  manifold  cord,  is  love  or  desire,  K&ma,  whether 
of  food,  children,  heaven  or  anything  else. 

The  three  paths  are  explained  as  righteousness,  unrighteousness. 
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5'.  We  meditate  on  the  river  whose  water  con- 
sists of  the  five  streams,  which  is  wild  and  winding 
with  its  five  springs,  whose  waves  are  the  five  vital 
breaths,  whose  fountain  head  is  the  mind,  the  course 
of  the  five  kinds  of  perceptions.  It  has  five  whirl- 
pools, its  rapids  are  the  five  pains ;  it  has  fifty  kinds 
of  suffering,  and  five  branches. 

6,  In  that  vast  Brahma-wheel,  in  which  all  things 
live  and  rest,  the  bird  flutters  about,  so  long  as  he 
thinks  that  the  self  (in  him)  is  different  from  the 
mover  (the  god,  the  lord).  When  he  has  been 
blessed  by  him,  tlien  he  gains  immortality'. 

7.  But  what  is  praised  (in  the  Upanishads)  is  the 

and  knowledge,  and  the  one  deception  arising  from  two  causes  is 
ignorance  of  self,  produced  by  good  or  bad  works, 

'  Here  again,  where  the  tjvara  is  likened  lo  a  stream,  the 
minute  coincidences  are  explained  by  .Jafikafa  in  accordance  with 
certain  systems  of  philosophy.  The  five  streams  are  ihe  five  recep- 
tive organs,  the  five  springs  are  the  five  elements,  the  five  waves 
are  the  five  active  organs.  The  head  is  the  manas,  the  mind,  or 
common  sensory,  from  which  the  perceptions  of  the  five  senses 
Bpring.  The  five  whirlpools  are  tlie  objects  of  the  five  senses,  tbe 
five  rapids  are  the  five  p.^iins  of  being  in  the  womb,  being  born, 
growing  old,  growing  ill,  and  dying.  The  next  adjective  puiiii- 
iadbhedam  is  not  fully  explained  by  5ankara.  He  only  mentions 
the  five  divisions  of  the  klera  (see  Yoga-sfltras  II,  2),  but  does  not 
show  how  their  number  is  raised  to  fifty.  Dr.  Roer  proposes  to 
read  paiii.ikle^a-bhedSm,  but  that  would  not  agree  with  the  metre. 
The  five  parvans  or  branches  are  not  explained,  and  may  refer  to 
the  fifty  kinds  of  suffering  (kleja).  Tin-  whole  river,  like  the 
wheel  in  the  preceding  verse,  is  meant  for  the  Bralinian  as  karya- 
k&ranfitmaka,  in  the  form  of  cause  and  effect,  as  the  phenomenal, 
not  the  absolutely  real  world. 

'  If  ha  hns  been  blessed  by  the  Itvara,  i.e.  when  he  has  been 
itcoepled  by  the  Lord,  when  he  has  discovered^ his  own  U'uc  self  in 
the  Lord,  It  must  be  remembe  red,  however,  that  both  the  tjvarn,  tha 
Lord,  and  the  punisiha.  the  individual  soul,  are  phenomenal  onlji  J 
and  that  the  Brahma-wheel  is  meant  for  the  prapaiUa,  the  manifestt  J 
but  a  ureal  wo  rid. 


Highest  Brahman,  and  in  it  there  is  the  triad'.  The 
Highest  Brahman  is  the  safe  support,  it  is  imperish- 
able. The  Brahma-students',  when  they  have  known 
what  is  within  this  (world),  are  devoted  and  merged 
in  the  Brahman,  free  from  birth  ^ 

8.  The  Lord  (Ija)  supports  all  this  together,  the 
perishable  and  the  imperishable,  the  developed  and 
the  undeveloped.  The  (living)  self,  not  being  a  lord, 
is  bound*,  because  he  has  to  enjoy  (the  fruits  of 
works);  but  when  he  has  known  the  god  (deva),  he 
is  freed  from  all  fetters. 

9.  There  are  two,  one  knowing  (ijvara),  the  other 
not-knowing  (flva),  both  unborn,  one  strong,  the 
other  weak*;  there  is  she,  the  unborn,  through 
whom  each  man  receives  the  recompense  of  his 
works*;  and  there  is  the  infinite  Self  (appearing) 
under  all  forms,  but  himself  inactive.  When  a  man 
finds  out  these  three,  that  is  Brahma'. 

10.  That  which  is  perishable  *  is  the  PradhSna' 
(the  first),  the  immortal  and  imperishable  is  Hara". 

'  The  subject  (bhoktr/),  the  object  (bhogy.i),  and  the  moi 
(preritn'),  see  verse  u. 
'  B,  has  Vedavido,  those  who  know  theVedas. 

*  TasmJn  praltyale  Iv  StRt3  samSdhi^  sa  aiiihrHah. 
'  Read  badhyate  for  budbyaie. 

'  The  form  ijanliau  is  explained  as  Wlndasa ;  likewise  brah- 
mam  for  brahma. 

*  Cf.  .Svet.  Up.  IV,  5,  bhuktabhogyim. 

*  The  three  are  ( i)  the  lord,  the  personal  god,  the  creator  and 
ruler ;  {2)  the  individual  soul  or  souts  ;  and  (3)  the  power  of  creation, 
the  devaimafakii  of  verse  3.  All  three  are  contained  in  Brahman ; 
see  verses  7,  J2.  So  'pi  mSyi  param&tvaro  mSyopSdhisannidhes 
ladvSn  iva. 

'  See  verse  8. 

'  The  recognised  name  for  Prakr/U,  or  hero  DevStmuakli,  in 
the  later  Sdnkhya  philosophy. 

"  Hara,  one  of  ibfe  namea  of  5iva  or  Rudra,  is  here  explained  as 
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The  one  god  rules  the  perishable  (the  pradhina)  and 
the  (living)  self  ^  From  meditating  on  him,  from 
joining  him,  from  becoming  one  with  him  there  is 
further  cessation  of  all  illusion  in  the  end. 

11.  When  that  god  is  known,  all  fetters  fall  off, 
sufferings  are  destroyed,  and  birth  and  death  cease. 
From  meditating  on  him  there  arises,  on  the  disso- 
lution of  the  body,  the  third  state,  that  of  universal 
lordship^;  but  he  only  who  is  alone,  is  satisfied ^ 

12.  This,  which  rests  eternally  within  the  self, 
should  be  known ;  and  beyond  this  not  anjrthing  has 
to  be  known.  By  knowing  the  enjoyer*,  the  enjoyed, 
and  the  ruler,  everything  has  been  declared  to  be 
threefold,  and  this  is  Brahman. 

13.  As  the  form  of  fire,  while  it  exists  in  the 
under-wood  *,  is  not  seen,  nor  is  its  seed  destroyed, 

avidy&der  hara/idt,  taking  away  ignorance.  He  would  seem  to  be 
meant  for  the  txvara  or  deva,  the  one  god,  though  immediately  after- 
wards he  is  taken  for  the  true  Brahman,  and  not  for  its  phenomenal 
divine  personification  only. 

^  The  self,  dtman,  used  here,  as  before,  for  purusha,  the  indi- 
vidual soul,  or  rather  the  individual  souls. 

'  A  blissful  state  in  the  Brahma-world,  which,  however,  is  not 
yet  perfect  freedom,  but  may  lead  on  to  it.  Thus  it  is  said  in  the 
iSivadharmottara : 

Dhyanid  alrvaryam  atulam  aixvary&t  sukham  uttamam, 
GA&nena  tat  paritya^a  videho  muktim  dpnuy&t 

*  This  alone-ness,  kevalatvam,  is  produced  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  individual  self  is  one  with  the  divine  self,  and  that  both  the 
individual  and  the  divine  self  are  only  phenomenal  forms  of  the 
true  Self,  the  Brahman. 

*  Bhoktd,  possibly  for  bhoktri,  unless  it  is  a  A'^&ndasa  form. 
It  was  quoted  before,  Bibl.  Ind.  p.  292,  L  S-  The  enjoyer  is  the 
purusha,  the  individual  soul,  the  subject ;  the  enjoyed  is  prakriti, 
nature,  the  object ;  and  the  ruler  is  the  tjvara,  that  is,  Brahman,  as 
god    I  take  brahmam  etat  in  the  same  sense  here  as  in  verse  9. 

*  This  metaphor,  like  most  philosophical  metaphors  in  Sanskrit, 
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but  it  has  to  be  seized  again  and  ag^in  by  means  of 
the  stick  and  the  under-wood,  so  it  is  in  both  cases, 
and  the  Self  has  to  be  seized  in  tlie  body  by  means 
of  the  prawava  (the  syllable  Om). 

14.  By  making  his  body  the  under-wood,  and  the 
syllable  Om  the  upper-wood,  man,  after  repeating 
the  drill  of  meditation,  will  perceive  the  bright  god, 
like  the  spark  hidden  in  the  wood  ^ 

1 5.  As  oil  in  seeds,  as  butter  in  cream,  as  water 
in  (dry)  river-beds*,  as  fire  in  wood,  so  is  the  Self    , 
seized  within  the  self,  if  man  looks  for  him  by  truth- 
fulness and  penance*; 

16.  (If  he  looks)  for  the  Self  that  pervades  every- 
thing, as  butter  is  contained  in  milk,  and  the  roots 
whereof  are  self-knowledge  and  penance.  That  is 
the  Brahman  taught  by  the  Upanishad. 

is  rather  obscure  at  first  sight,  but  very  exact  when  once  under- 
stood. Fire,  as  produced  by  a  fire  drill,  is  compared  to  the  Self. 
It  is  not  seen  at  first,  yet  it  must  be  there  all  the  time ;  its  linga 
or  subtle  body  cannot  have  been  destroyed,  because  as  soon  as  the 
stick,  the  indhana,  is  drilled  in  the  under-wood,  the  yoni,  the  fire 
becomes  visible.  In  the  same  way  the  Self,  though  invisible  during 
a  state  of  ignorance,  is  there  all  the  time,  and  is  perceived  when 
the  body  has  been  drilled  by  the  Pranava,  that  is,  after,  by  a  con- 
stant repetition  of  the  sacred  syllable  Om,  the  body  has  been  sub- 
dued, and  the  ecstatic  vision  of  the  Self  has  been  achieved. 

Indhana,  the  stick  used  for  drilling,  and  yoni,  the  under-wood,  in 
which  the  stick  is  drilled,  are  the  two  ara^is,  the  fire-sticks  used  for 
kindling  fire.    See  Tylor,  Anthropology,  p.  260. 

^  Cf.  DhyinavindCipan.  verse  ao;  Brahmopanishad,  p.  256. 

'  Srotas,  a  stream,  seems  to  mean  here  the  dry  bed  of  a  stream, 
which,  if  dug  into,  will  yield  water. 

'  The  constraction  is  correct,  if  we  remember  that  he  who  is 
seieed  is  the  same  as  he  who  looks  for  the  hidden  Self.  But  the 
metre  would  be  much  improved  if  we  accepted  the  reading  of  the 
Brahmopanishad,  evam  dtm4  Stmani  griliyate  'sau,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  B«  The  last  line  would  be  improved  by  reading,  satye- 
nainaf^  ye  'nupajyanti  dhir^. 
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SECOND  ADHYAYA.  ^| 

y,  I '.  SavitW  (the  sun),  having   first  collected  his 

'•^  mind  and  expanded  his  thoughts,  brought  Agni  (fire), 

(,  when  he  had  discovered  his  light,  above  the  earth. 
'         2*.  With  collected  minds  we  are  at  the  command  of 

I'  the  divine  Savitn,  that  we  may  obtain  blessedness, 

'  The  seven  introductory  verses  are  taken  from  hymns  addressed 
to  Savitri'  as  the  rising  sun.  They  have  been  so  twisted  by  j'ahkara, 
in  order  to  make  them  applicable  to  ihe  teachings  of  the  Voga 
philosophy,  as  to  become  almost  nonsensicaL  I  have  given  a  few 
specimens  of  i'ahkara's  renderings  in  the  notes,  bm  have  iransbted 
the  verses,  as  much  as  possible,  in  their  original  character.  As 
they  are  merely  introductory,  1  do  not  understand  why  the  collector 
of  the  Upanishad  should  have  seen  in  them  anything  but  an  invo- 
cation of  Savitri'. 

These  verses  are  taken  from  various  SambitSs.  The  first  yun^na^ 
prathamam  is  from  Taitt,  Samh.  IV,  i,  i,  i,  i ;  Vig.  Samb.  XI,  i; 
see  also  ^at.  Br.  VI,  3,1,13.  The  Taitdriya-texl  agrees  with  the 
Upanishad,  the  V^sancyi-teit  has  dhiyam  for  dhiyaA,  and  agneA 
for  agnim.  Both  texts  take  tatva}'a  as  a  participle  of  tan,  while  the 
Upanishad  reads  lattviiya,  as  a  dative  of  tallva,  truth,  I  have 
translated  the  verse  in  its  natural  sense,  ^ahkara,  in  explaining 
'  1  the  Upanishad,  translates :  'At  the  ttcginning  of  our  meditation, 
j  joining  the  mind  with  the  Highest  Self,  also  the  other  pr£i>ias,  or 
the  knowledge  of  outward  things,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  Savitri, 
I  out  of  the  knowledge  of  outward  things,  brought  Agni,  after 
*'  having  discovered  hia  brightness,  above  the  earth,  in  this  body.'  He 
explains  it :  '  May  Savitn',  taking  our  thoughts  away  from  outward 
things,  in  order  to  concentrate  them  on  the  Highest  Self,  produce 
in  our  speech  and  in  our  other  senses  that  power  which  can  lighten 
ait  objects,  which  proceeds  from  Agni  and  from  the  other  favour- 
able deities,'  He  adds  that '  by  the  favour  of  Savitrt,  Yoga  m^ 
be  obtained.' 

'  The  second  verse  is  fromTaitL  Sawh.lV,  1,1,1,3;  VS^.  Samh. 
XI, 3.  TheVSfasaneyi-texthassvargySyaforsvargcySya,andrakl)'ft 
for  nktyu.    .Sankara  explains:  '■With  a  mind  that  has  been  joined 
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3^  May  SavitW,  after  he  has  reached  with  his 
mind  the  gods  as  they  rise  up  to  the  sky,  and  with 
his  thoughts  (has  reached)  heaven,  grant  these  gods 
to  make  a  great  light  to  shine. 

4^.  The  wise  sages  of  the  great  sage  collect  their 
mind  and  collect  their  thoughts.  He  who  alone 
knows  the  law  (Savitr/")  has  ordered  the  invocations ; 
great  is  the  praise  of  the  divine  Savit/7'. 
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by  Sav-iiri  to  the  Highest  Self,  we,  «iih  the  sanction  of  that  fiavilr/, 
devote  ourselves  to  the  work  of  meditation,  which  leads  to  the 
obtaintnent  of  Svarga,  according  to  our  power.'  He  explains 
Svarga  by  ParamStman,  Sayana  in  his  commentary  on  the  Taitti- 
riya-samhita  explains  svargeySya  by  svargaloke  giyamSnasySgneA 
sampSdanSya ;  Saakara,  by  ^vargaprSptibelubhdtaya  dhySnakar- 
mane.  -Saktyai  is  explained  by  .S'ahkara  by  yaihSsSraarthyam ;  by 
S^yann,  by  rakti  bhAyasnna.  Mahidhara  explains  laktyS  by  svasft- 
manhyena.  I  believe  that  the  original  reading  was  svargySya 
faklyai,  and  that  we  must  lake  raktyat  as  an  infinilive,  like  ityai, 
construed  with  a  dative,  like  dniaye  sQrySya,  for  the  seeing  of  the 
Bun.  The  two  alttacted  datives  would  be  governed  by  save,  'we 
are  under  the  command  of  Savitri','  svargyaya  Jaktyai,  'that  we 
may  obtain  svargya,  life  in  Svarga  or  blessedness.' 

^  The  third  verse  is  from  Taitt.  Sawih.  IV,i,i,i,a;  V^.  Samh. 
XI,  3,  The  Tailtiriyas  read  yuktvaya  manasa;  the  V^^saneyins, 
yuktviya  savitS.  6'ankara  translates :  '  Again  he  prays  that  Savitrt', 
having  directed  the  devas,  i,  e.  the  senses,  which  are  moving  towards 
Brahman,  and  which  by  knowledge  are  going  to  brighten  up  the 
heavenly  light  of  Brahman,  may  order  them  to  do  so ;  that  is,  he 
prays  that,  by  ihe  favour  of  Savitr/',  our  senses  should  be  turned 
away  from  outward  things  to  Bnthman  or  the  Self.'  Taking  the 
hymn  as  addressed  to  Sarilri',  I  have  translated  deva  by  gods,  not 
by  senses,  ^uvar>'ata/j  by  rising  to  ihe  sky,  namely,  in  the  morning. 
The  opposition  between  manasS  and  dhiyl  is  the  same  here  as  in 
verse  i,  and  again  in  verse  4. 

'  This  verse  is  from  Taitt.  Samh-  IV,  i,  i,  i,  4;  1,  j,  13,  i,  i ; 
Va#.  Sawh.  V.  14  ;  XI,  4  I  XXXVIl,  a  ;  Rig-veda  V,  81,  r  ;  Sm. 
Br,  III,  5, 3,  n ;  VI.  3,  i,  16.  5'ahkara  explains  this  verse  ag^n  m 
the  same  manner  as  he  did  the  former  verses,  while  the  6'atapatba- 
brahmana  supplies  two  different  ritual  explanations. 
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5  \  Your  old  prayer  has  to  be  joined  *  with  praises. 
Let  my  song  go  forth  like  the  path  of  the  sun  I  May 
all  the  sons  of  the  Immortal  listen,  they  who  have 
reached  their  heavenly  homes. 

6.  Where  the  fire  is  rubbed  \  where  the  wind  is 
checked,  where  the  Soma  flows  over,  there  the  mind 
is  bom. 

^  For  thb  verse,  see  Taitt  Saunh.  IV,  i,  i,  a,  i ;  V^.  Samh.  XI,  5 ; 
Atharva-veda  XVIII,  3,  39 ;  Rig-vedaX,  13,  i.  The  V^ligasanejons 
read  vi  xloka  etu  for  vi  xlok&  yanti ;  siire^  for  sdr&A ;  xrriyvantu  for 
in/svanti ;  and  the  Rig-veda  agrees  with  them.  The  dual  vftm  is 
accounted  for  by  the  verse  belonging  to  a  hymn  celebrating  the 
two  xakatas,  carts,  bearing  the  offerings  (havirdh&ne) ;  most  likely, 
however,  the  dual  referred  originally  to  the  dual  deities  of  heaven 
and  earth.  I  prefer  the  text  of  the  Rig-veda  and  the  V^^asaneyins 
to  that  of  the  Taittirijras,  and  have  translated  the  verse  accordingly. 
In  the  Atharva-veda  XVIII,  39,  if  we  may  trust  the  edition,  the 
verse  begins  with  svftsasthe  bhavatam  indave  na^,  which  is  really 
the  end  of  the  next  verse  (Rv.  X,  13,  2),  while  the  second  line  is, 
vi  xloka  eti  pathyeva  siiri^  xn'mrantu  vixve  amrit&sa  etat.  I  see  no 
sense  in  pathyeva  staih,  ^ankara  explains  pathyeva  by  pathi  san* 
mSrge,  atha^  pathyi  ktrti^,  while  his  later  commentary,  giving 
ir/mrantu  and  putrft^  sihitmano  hira/iyagarbhasya,  leads  one  to  sup- 
pose that  he  read  sAreA  xri>ivantu.  Siyana  (Taitt.  Samh.  IV,  1,1, 
2)  explains  pathyi  sftrft  iva  by  gtrvS/iamirga  antarikshe  siiryara- 
xmayo  yathi  prasaranti  tadvat.  The  same,  when  commenting  on 
the  Rig-veda  (X,  13,  i),  says:  patbyS-iva  sCireA,  yatha  stotu^  sva- 
bhfit&  pathyi  pari^imasukhivahihutir  virvin  devin  prati  vividham 
gSikkh2i,ti  tadvat.  Mahtdbara  (V^.  Sa/nh.  XI,  5)  refers  s^e^ 
(paiK/itasya)  to  xloka^,  and  explains  pathyeva  by  patho  'napeti 
pathyi  ya^lamirgapravrf ttihuti^. 

'  Yu^  cannot  stand  for  3run^e,  as  all  commentators  and  trans- 
lators suppose,  but  is  a  datival  infinitive.  Neither  can  yu^l^te  in 
the  following  verse  stand  for  yuhkte  (see  Boehtlingk,  s.  v.),  or  be 
explained  as  a  subjunctive  form.  A.  reads  adhirudhyate,  B.  abhi- 
rudhyate,  with  a  marginal  note  abhinudyate.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  in  lighting  the  fire  the  wind  should  be  directed  towards  it, 
or  kept  from  it 

*  That  is,  at  the  Soma  sacrifice,  after  the  fire  has  been  kindled 
and  stirred  by  the  wind,  the  poets,  on  partaking  of  the  juice,  are 
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7.  Let  us  love  the  old  Brahman  by  the  grace  of 
Savitr^ ;  if  thou  make  thy  dwelling  there,  the  path 
will  not  hurt  thee  \ 

8.  If  a  wise  man  hold  his  body  with  its  three  erect 
parts  (chest,  neck,  and  head)  even  ^  and  turn  his 
senses  with  the  mind  towards  the  heart,  he  will  then 
in  the  boat  of  Brahman^  cross  all  the  torrents  which 
cause  fear. 

9.  Compressing  his  breathings  let  him,  who  has 
subdued  all  motions,  breathe  forth  through  the  nose 
with  gentle  breath  *     Let  the  wise  man  without  fail 
restrain  his  mind,  that  chariot  yoked  with  vicious    '!); 
horses  *. 

10.  Let  him   perform  his  exercises  in  a  place* 

inspirited  for  new  songs.  Ankara,  however,  suggests  another  expla* 
nation  as  more  appropriate  for  the  Upanishad,  namely,  'Where  the 
fire,  i.e.  the  Highest  Self,  which  bums  all  ignorance,  has  been  kindled 
(in  the  body,  where  it  has  been  rubbed  with  the  syllable  Om),  and 
where  the  breath  has  acted,  L  e.  has  made  the  sound  peculiar  to  the 
initial  stages  of  Yoga,  there  Brahman  is  produced/  In  fact,  what 
was  intended  to  be  taught  was  this,  that  we  must  begin  with  sacri* 
ficial  acts,  then  practise  yoga,  then  reach  sam&dhi,  perfect  know- 
ledge, and  lastly  bliss. 

^  We  must  read  knViavase,  in  the  sense  of '  do  this  and  nothing 
will  hurt  thee,'  or,  if  thou  do  this,  thy  former  deeds  will  no  longer 
hurt  thee. 

'  Cf.  Bhagslvadgitft  VI,  13.  Samam  kiyaxirogrivam  dh&rayan. 
jahkara  says:  trbiy  unnatiny  urogrfvarird/nsy  unnatini  yasmin 
jarire. 

'  Explained  by  Ankara  as  the  syllable  Om. 

^  Cf.  Bhagavadgltft  V,  27.  Pr^dpinau  samau  kriM  nis&bhyan* 
tara  ^driiiau.  See  Telang's  notes.  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol  viii, 
p.  68  seq. 

*  A  similar  metaphor  in  KaM.  Up.  Ill,  4-6  ;  Sacred  Books  of 
the  East,  vol.  xv,  p.  13. 

*  The  question  is  whether  ^bds^&rrayidibhi^  should  be  referred 
to  mano  'nuktile,  as  I  have  translated  it,  or  to  vivar^te,  as  •S'ankara 
seems  to  take  it,  because  he  renders  ^bda,  sound,  by  noise,  and 
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level,  pure,  free  from  pebbles,  fire,  and  dust,  delightful 
by  its  sounds,  its  water,  and  bowers,  not  painful  1 
the  eye,  and  full  of  shelters  and  caves. 

ir.  When  Yoga  is  being  performed,  the  form* 
which  come  first,  producing  apparitions  in  Brahman, 
are  those  of  misty  smoke,  sun,  fire,  wind,  fire-flies, 
lightnings,  and  a  crystal  moon  '. 

12.  When,  as  earth,  water,  light,  heat,  and  ether 
arise,  the  fivefold  quality  of  Yoga  takes  place*, 
then  there  is  no  longer  illness,  old  age,  or  pain*  for 
him  who  has  obtained  a  body,  produced  by  the  fire 
of  Yoga. 

13.  The  first  results  of  Yoga  they  call  lightness, 
healthiness,  steadiness,  a  good  complexion,  an  easy 
pronunciation,  a  sweet  odour,  and  slight  excretions. 

14.  As  a  metal  disk  (mirror),  tarnished  by  dust, 
shines  bright  again  after  it  has  been  cleaned,  so 
is  the  one  incarnate  person  satisfied  and  free  from 
grief,  after  he  has  seen  the  real  nature  of  the 
self*. 

fimya  by  man&pa,  a  booth.    See  Bliagavadgtt^  VI,  ii.     In  (he 
Maitr.  Up.  VI,  jo,  Rdmatlnha  explains  saiaa  de^e  by  girinadt- 
pulinaguhSdijuddhasthSne.    See  also  Ajv,  Gnliya-sfitras  III,  3,  s, 
'  Or,  it  may  be,  a  crystal  and  the  moon. 

*  The  Yogaguoa  is  described  as  the  quality  of  each  element, 
i.  e.  smell  of  the  earth,  taste  of  water,  ftc.  It  seems  that  the  per- 
ception of  these  j^nas  is  called  yogapravmti.  Thus  by  fising  the 
thought  on  the  lip  of  the  nose,  a  perception  of  heavenly  sccnl  is 
produced ;  by  fixing  it  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  %  perception  of 
heavenly  taste ;  by  fixing  it  on  the  point  of  the  palate,  a  heavenly 
colour ;  by  fixing  it  on  the  middle  of  the  tongue,  a  heavenly  touch  ; 
by  fixing  it  on  the  roof  of  the  tongue,  a  heavenly  sound.  By  means 
of  these  perceptions  the  mind  is  supposed  to  be  steadied,  because 
it  is  no  longer  attracted  by  the  outward  objects  themselves.  See 
Yoga-sQtras  I,  35. 

*  Or  no  death,  na  mrrtyuA,  B. 
'  Paresbiim  pi/Ae  tadvat  sa  tattvam  prasamikshya  dehtii, 
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15.  And  when  by  means  of  the  real  nature  of  his 
self  he  sees,  as  by  a  lamp,  the  real  nature  of  Brah- 
man, then  having  known  the  unborn,  eternal  god, 
who  is  beyond  all  natures  \  he  is  freed  from  all 
fetters. 

1 6.  He  indeed  is  the  god  who  pervades  all  regions : 
he  is  the  first-bom  (as  Hirawyagarbha),  and  he  is  in 
the  womb.  He  has  been  born,  and  he  will  be  bom*. 
He  stands  behind  all  persons,  looking  ever3nvhere. 

17.  The  god^  who  is  in  the  fire,  the  god  who  is 
in  the  water,  the  god  who  has  entered,  into  the  whole 
world,  the  god  who  is  in  plants,  the  god  who  is  in 
trees,  adoration  be  to  that  god,  adoration  1 

^  Sarvatattvair  avidy&tatkdryair  vlruddham  asamsprfsh/am. 

«  This  verse  is  found  in  the  VSig,  Sa»«h.  XXXII,  4 ;  Taitt.  Ar.  X, 
1, 3,i¥ith  slight  modifications.  The  V^^^asanejdns  read  esho  ha  (so 
do  A.  B.)  for  esha  hi;  sa  eva  ^ta^  (A.  6.)  for  sa  yigitSik;  gzn&s 
(A.B.)  foTgzn&ms.  The  Ara^iyaka  has  sa  v\^yamdna^  for  sa  v^ta^ 
pratyahmukhas  for  pratya^^n^s,  and  vlrvatomukha^  for  sarvato- 
mukha^.  Colebrooke  (Essays,  I,  57)  gives  a  translation  of  it. 
If  we  read  ^na^,  we  must  take  it  as  a  vocative. 

•  B.  (not  A.)  reads  yo  rudro  yo  'gnau. 
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THIRD  ADHYAYA\ 

1.  The  snarer'  who  rules  alone  by  his  powers, 
who  rules  all  the  worlds  by  his  powers,  who  is  one 
and  the  same,  while  things  arise  and  exist*, — they 
who  know  this  are  immortal. 

2.  For  there  is  one  Rudra  only,  they  do  not  allow 
a  second,  who  rules  all  the  worlds  by  his  powers. 
He  stands  behind  all  persons  \  and  after  having 
created  all  worlds  he,  the  protector,  rolls  it  up  ^  at 
the  end  of  time. 

3  •.  That  one  god,  having  his  eyes,  his  face,  his 
arms,  and  his  feet  in  every  place»  when  producing 
heaven  and  earth,  forges  them  together  with  his 
arms  and  his  wings ''. 

^  This  Adhy&ya  represents  the  Highest'  Self  as  the  personified 
deity,  as  the  lord,  tia,  or  Rudra,  under  the  sway  of  his  own  creative 
power,  prakrili  or  m&yd. 

*  S'ankara  explains  ^la,  snare,  by  mSiyL  The  verse  must  be 
corrected,  according  to  S'ahkara's  commentary : 

ya  eko  ^lavdn  txata  t^anibhiA 
sarv&B  llokin  txata  Ixantbhi^. 
■  Sambhava,  in  the  sense  of  Vergehen,  perishing,  rests  on  no 
authority. 

*  Here  again  the  MSS.  A.  B.  read  ^n&s,  as  a  vocative. 

*  I  prefer  ^SLmhikoh,  to  sam^kopa,  which  gives  us  the  meaning 
that  Rudra,  after  having  created  all  things,  draws  together,  i.  e. 
takes  them  all  back  into  himself,  at  the  end  of  time.  I  have  trans- 
lated samsrij^a  by  havihg  created,  because  Boehtlingk  and  Roth 
give  other  instances  of  samsr^  with  that  sense.  Otherwise, '  having 
mixed  them  together  again,'  would  seem  more  appropriate.  A.  and 
B.  read  szmkvkohu 

*  This  is  a  very  popular  verse,  and  occurs  Rig-veda  X,  8i,  3; 
VS^.  Sa/«h.  XVII,  19 ;  Ath.-veda  XIII,  2,  26 ;  Taitt  Sawh.  IV,  6, 
a,  4;  Taitt.  Ar.  X,  i,  3. 

^  .Sahkara  takes  dhamati  in  the  sense  of  sa;7iyo^yati,  i.e.  he 
joins  men  with  arms,  birds  with  wings. 
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4.  He^,  the  creator  and  supporter  of  the  gods, 
Rudra,  the  great  seer,  the  lord  of  all,  he  who 
formerly  gave  birth  to  Hirairyagarbha,  may  he 
endow  us  with  good  thoughts. 

5  *.  O  Rudra,  thou  dweller  in  the  mountains,  look 
upon  us  with  that  most  blessed  form  of  thine  which 
is  auspicious,  not  terrible,  and  reveals  no  evil ! 

6^  O  lord  of  the  mountains,  make  lucky  that  arrow 
which  thou,  a  dweller  in  the  mountains,  boldest  in 
thy  hand  to  shoot.    Do  not  hurt  man  or  beast  1 

7.  Those  who  know  beyond  this  the  High  Brah- 
man, the  vast,  hidden  in  the  bodies  of  all  creatures, 
and  alone  enveloping  everything,  as  the  Lord,  they 
become  immortal  *. 

8  *.  I  know  that  great  person  (purusha)  of  sunlike  I 
lustre  beyond  the  darkness*.  A  man  who  knows  him  ^. 
truly,  passes  over  death;  there  is  no  other  path  /f 
to  go''. 

9.  This  whole  universe  is  filled  by  this  person 
(purusha),  to  whom  there  is  nothing  superior,  from 
whom  there  is  nothing  different,  than  whom  there  is 

»  See  IV,  12. 

•  See  Vsi^.  Sawh.  XVI,  2  ;  Taitt.  Sawh.  IV,  5,  i,  i. 

•  See  V^.  Sawh.  XVI,  3 ;  Taitt  Sawhu  IV,  5,  i,  i ;  Nilanidropan. 
p.  274. 

^  The  knowledge  consists  in  knowing  either  that  Brahman  is 
txa  or  that  txa  is  Brahman.  But  in  either  case  the  gender  of  the 
adjectives  is  difficult.  The  .SVet&rvatara-upanishad.  seems  to  use  bn- 
hanta  as  an  adjective,  instead  of  brjliat  I  should  prefer  to  translate : 
Beyond  this  is  the  High  Brahman,  the  vast.  Those  who  know  Ixa, 
the  Lord,  hidden  in  all  things  and  embracing  all  things  to  be  this 
(BfPiman),  become  immortal.  See  also  Muir,  Metrical  Transla- 
tions, p.  196,  whose  translation  of  these  verses  I  have  adopted  with 
few  exceptions. 

•  Cf.  V^.  Sa/wh.  XXX,  18 ;  Taitt.  ir.  Ill,  12,  7;  III,  13,  i. 

•  Cf.  Bhagavadgita  VIII,  9.  »  Cf.  5Vet.  Up.  VI,  15. 
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nothing  smaller  or  larger,  who  stands  alone,  fixed 
)j   like  a  tree  in  the  sky^. 

10.  That  which  is  beyond  this  world  is  without 
form  and  without  suffering.  They  who  know  it, 
become  immortal,  but  others  suffer  pain  indeed*. 

1 1.  That  Bhagavat  ■  exists  in  the  faces,  the  heads, 
the  necks  of  all,  he  dwells  in  the  cave  (of  the  heart) 
of  all  beings,  he  is  all-pervading,  therefore  he  is  the 
omnipresent  iSlva. 

12.  That  person  (purusha)  is  the  great  lord;  he 
is  the  mover  of  existence  *,  he  possesses  that  purest 
power  of  reaching  everything*,  he  is  light,  he  is 
undecaying. 

1 3  •.  The  person  (purusha),  not  larger  than  a  thumb, 

^  Divi,  the  sky,  is  explained  by  A^ahkara  as  dyotandtmani  sva- 
mahimnL 

•  The  pain  of  saivs&ra,  or  transmigration.  See  Briliad.  Up.  IV, 
3,  20  (p.  178). 

•  I  feel  doubtful  whether  the  two  names  Bhagavat  and  5iva  should 
here  be  preserved,  or  whether  the  former  should  be  rendered  by 
holy,  the  latter  by  happy.  The  commentator  explains  Bhagavat  by 

alrvaryasya  samagrasya  vtryasya  yarasa^  .^riya^ 
(zndnavairdgyayoj  iaiva  shafi;iim  bhaga  ilira/i^. 
Wilson,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Religious  Sects  of  the  Hindus, 
published  in  1828,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches^  XVI,  p.  11,  pointed 
out  that  this  verse  and  another  (.SVet.  Up.  II,  2)  were  cited  by  the 
•Saivas  as  Vedic  authorities  for  their  teaching.  He  remarked  that 
these  citations  would  scarcely  have  lieen  niaae,  if  not  authentic,  and 
that  they  probably  did  occur  in  the  Vedas-  In  the  new  edition  of 
this  Essay  by  Dr.  Rost,  1862,  the  references  should  have  been  added. 

•  ^ankara  explains  satlvasya  by  anta^kara«asya. 

•  I  take  prdpti,  like  other  terms  occurring  in  this  Upanishad,  in 
its  technical  sense.  Prdpti  is  one  01*  tlie  vibhiatis  or  aimaryas,  viz. 
the  power  of  touching  anything  at  will,  as  touching  the  moon  with 
the  tip  of  one's  finger.  See  Yoga-siitras,  ed.  Rajendralal  Mitra, 
p.  121. 

•  Cf.  TaitL  Ar.  X,  71  (Anuv.  38,  p.  858).  KaM.  Up.  IV,  12-13; 
above,  p.  16. 
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dwelling  within,  always  dwelling  in  the  heart  of  man, 
is  perceived  by  the  heart,  the  thought*,  the  mind; 
they  who  know  it  become  immortal.  '^ 

1 4  '\  The  person  (purusha)  with  a  thousand  heads, 
a  thousand  eyes,  a  thousand  feet,  having  compassed 
the  earth  on  every  side,  extends  beyond  it  by  ten 
fingers*  breadth, 

15.  That  person  alone  (purusha)  is  all  this,  what 
has  been  and  what  will  be ,-  he  is  also  the  lord  of 
immortality ;  he  is  whatever  grows  by  food  •. 

16.  Its*  hands  and  feet  are  everywhere,  its  eyes 
and  head  are  everywhere,  its  ears  are  everywhere, 
it  stands  encompassing  all  in  the  world*. 

17.  Separate  from  all  the  senses,  yet  reflecting 
the  qualities  of  all  the  senses,  it  is  the  lord  and  ruler 
of  all,  it  is  the  great  refuge  of  all. 

18.  The  embodied  spirit  within  the  town  with 
nine  gates*,  the  bird,  flutters  outwards,  the  ruler  of 


^  The  text  has  manvixa,  which  5'ankara  explains  by  gii^nesz. 
But  Weber  has  conjectured  rightly,  I  believe,  that  the  original  text 
must  have  been  mantshi.  The  difficulty  is  to  understand  how  so 
common  a  word  as  mantshi  could  have  been  changed  into  so  un- 
usual a  word  as  manvija.    See  IV,  20. 

'  This  is  a  famous  verse  of  the  Rig-veda,  X,  90,  i ;  repeated  in 
the  Atharva-veda,  XIX,  6,  i;  VS^.  Sa/wh.  XXXI,  i;  Taitt.  Ar.  Ill, 
12, 1,  ^ankara  explains  ten  fingers'  breadth  by  endless;  or,  he 
says,  it  may  bo  meant  for  the  heart,  which  is  ten  fingers  above 
the  navel. 

•  Sdyana,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Rig-veda  and  the  Taitt.  An, 
gives  another  explanation,  viz.  he  is  also  the  lord  of  all  the  im- 
mortals, {.  e.  the  gods,  because  they  grow  to  their  exceeding  state 
by  means  of  food,  or  for  the  sake  of  food. 

^  The  gender  changes  frequently,  according  as  the  author  thinks 
either  of  the  Brahman,  or  of  its  impersonation  as  txa,  Lord. 
'  ^Sahkara  explains  loka  by  nikdya,  body. 

•  Cf.  Ka/^Up.V,  I. 
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the  whole  world,  of  all  that  rests  and  of  all  that 
moves. 

19.  Grasping  without  hands,  hasting  without  feet, 

he  sees  without  eyes,  he  hears  without  ears-     He 

knows  what  can  be  known,  but  no  one  knows  him ; 

they  call  him  the  first,  the  great  person  (purusha). 

20*.  The  Self,  smaller  than  small,  greater  than 

v-:    great,  is  hidden  in  the  heart  of  the  creature.    A  man 

/s    who  has  left  all  grief  behind,  sees  the  majesty,  the 

^.  Lord,  the  passionless,  by  the  grace  of  the  creator 

]  (the  Lord). 

21*.  I  know*  this  undecaying,  ancient  one,  the  self 
of  all  things,  being  infinite  and  omnipresent  They 
declare  that  in  him  all  birth  is  stopped,  for  the 
Brahma-students  proclaim  him  to  be  eternal*. 

*  Cf.  Taitt  At.  X,  12  (10),  p.  800 ;  KaM.  Up.  II,  20 ;  above, 
p.  II.  The  translation  had  to  be  slightly  altered,  because  the 
.^ict&jvataras,  as  Taittinyas,  read  akratum  for  akratu^,  and  fxam 
for  dtmana^. 

*  Cf.  Taitt.  Ar.  Ill,  13,  i ;  III,  12,  7. 

*  A.  reads  vedirQe/i^atn,  not  B. 

*  A.  and  B.  read  brahmavddino  hi  pravadanti. 
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FOURTH  ADHYAyA. 

1.  He,  the  sun,  without  any  colour,  who  with  set 
purpose^  by  means  of  his  power  (»kti)  produces 
endless  colours*,  in  whom  all  this  comes  together  in 
the  beginning,  and  comes  asunder  in  the  end — may 
he,  the  god,  endow  us  with  good  thoughts  *. 

2.  That  (Self)  indeed  is  Agni  (fire),  it  is  Aditya 
(sun),  it  is  V&yu  (wind),  it  is  Aandramas  (moon) ;  the 
same  also  is  the  starry  firmament^,  it  is  Brahman 
(Hirawyagarbha),  it  is  water,  it  is  Pn^pati  (Virftg^). 

3.  Thou  art  woman,  thou  art  man;  thou  art  youth, 
thou  art  maiden;  thou,  as  an  old  man,  totterest^ 
along  on  thy  staff ;  thou  art  born  with  thy  face  turned 
everywhere. 

4.  Thou  art  the  dark-blue  bee,  thou  art  the  green 

^  Nihidrtha,  explained  by  ^ahkara  as  griliitaprayo^na^  svSrtha- 
nirapeksba^.  This  may  mean  with  set  purpose,  but  if  we  read 
agr/liitaprayqfana^  it  would  mean  the  contrary,  namely,  without 
any  definite  object,  irrespective  of  his  own  objects.  This  is  pos- 
sible, and  perhaps  more  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  creation  as 
propounded  by  those  to  whom  the  devdtmaiakti  is  miyL  Nihita 
would  then  mean  hidden. 

*  Colour  is  intended  for  qualities,  differences,  &c. 

'  This  verse  has  been  translated  very  freely.  As  it  stands,  vi 
iaiti  idnte  vlrvam  ddau  sa  devaA,  it  does  not  construe,  in  spite  of 
all  attempts  to  the  contrary,  made  by  iSankara.  What  is  intended 
is  yasminn  id^m  szm  h.  vi  iaiti  sarvam  (IV,  11);  but  how  so 
simple  a  line  should  have  been  changed  into  what  we  read  now,  is 
difficult  to  say. 

^  This  is  Uie  explanation  of  ^ankara,  and  probably  that  of  the 
Yoga  schools  in  India  at  his  time.  But  to  take  jukram  for  dtp- 
timan  nakshatrddi,  brahma  for  Hira/iyagarbha,  and  Pra^pati  for 
Virl^  seems  suggested  by  this  verse  only. 

'  Vaniayasi,  an  exceptional  form,  instead  of  vaniasi  (A.  B.) 
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parrot  with  red  eyes,  thou  art  the  thunder-cloud,  the 
seasons,  the  seas.  Thou  art  without  beginning  ^ 
because  thOu  art  infinite,  thou  from  whom  all  worlds 
are  born. 

5  *.  There  is  one  unborn  being  (female),  red,  white, 
and  black,  uniform,  but  producing  manifold  offspring. 
There  is  one  unborn  being  (male)  who  loves  her 
and  lies  by  her ;  there  is  another  who  leaves  her, 
while  she  is  eating  what  has  to  be  eaten. 

1  We  see  throughout  the  constant  change  from  the  masculine 
to  the  neuter  gender,  in  addressing  either  the  lord  or  his  true 
essence. 

*  This  is  again  one  of  the  famous  verses  of  our  Upanishad, 
because  it  formed  for  a  long  time  a  bone  of  contention  between 
Veddnta  and  S&nkhya  philosophers.  The  S&hkhyas  admit  two 
principles,  the  Purusha,  the  absolute  subject,  and  the  Prakrili, 
generally  translated  by  nature.  The  Veddnta  philosophers  admit 
nothing  but  the  one  absolute  subject,  and  look  upon  nature  as  due 
to  a  power  inherent  in  that  subject  The  later  Sdhkhyas  therefore, 
who  are  as  anxious  as  the  Vedantins  to  find  authoritative  passages 
in  the  Veda,  confirming  their  opinions,  appeal  to  this  and  other 
passages,  to  show  that  their  view  of  Prakn'ti,  as  an  independent 
power,  is  supported  by  the  Veda.  The  whole  question  is  fully 
discussed  in  the  Vedanta-s(itras  I,  4,  8.  Here  we  read  rohita- 
kr/sh«a-jukldm,  which  seems  preferable  to  lohita-kr/'sh«a-var«im, 
at  least  from  a  Vedanta  point  of  view,  for  the  three  colours,  red, 
black,  and  white,  are  explained  as  signifying  either  the  three  gunas, 
ra^iis,  sattva,  and  tamas,  or  better  (AT^dnd.  Up.  VI,  3,  r),  the  three 
elements,  tc^'as  (fire),  ap  (water),  and  anna  (earth).  A.  reads 
rohitaruklakr/'sh/y&m ;  6.  lohitamklakrishnd  (sic).  We  also  find 
in  A.  and  6.  bhuktabhogdm  for  bhuktabhogydm,  but  the  latter 
seems  technically  the  more  correct  reading.  It  would  be  quite 
wrong  to  imagine  that  sgz  and  zg^  are  meant  here  for  he-goat 
and  she-goat«  These  words,  in  the  sense  of  unborn,  are  recognised 
as  early  as  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda,  and  they  occurred  in  our 
Upanishad  I,  9,  where  the  two  a^^as  are  mentioned  in  the  same 
sense  as  here.  But  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  play  on  the  words,  and 
the  poet  wished  to  convey  the  second  meaning  of  he-goat  and 
she-goat,  only  not  as  the  primary,  but  as  the  secondary  intention. 
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6^.  Two  birds,  inseparable  friends,  cling  to  the 
same  tree.  One  of  them  eats  the  sweet  fruit,  the 
other  looks  on  without  eating. 

7.  On  the  same  tree  man  sits  grieving,  immersed, 
bewildered,  by  his  own  impotence  (an-l^&).  But 
when  he  sees  the  other  lord  (l^a)  contented,  and 
knows  his  glory,  then  his  grief  passes  away. 

8  *.  He  who  does  not  know  that  indestructible 
being  of  the  /?/g-veda,  that  highest  ether-like  (Self) 
wherein  all  the  gods  reside,  of  what  use  is  the 
/?/g-veda  to  him  ?  Those  only  who  know  it,  rest 
contented. 

9.  That  from  which  the  maker  (miyin^)  sends 
forth  all  this — the  sacred  verses^  the  offerings,  the 
sacrifices,  the  panaceas,  the  past,  the  future,  and  all 

*  The  same  verses  occur  in  the  MiuK/aka  Up.  Ill,  i. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  verse  comes  in  here.  In  the 
Taitt.  Ar.  II,  11, 6,  it  is  quoted  in  connection  with  the  syllable  Om, 
the  Akshara,  in  which  all  the  Vedas  are  comprehended.  It  is 
similarly  used  in  the  Nr/siwha-pftrva-tipant,  IV,  2 ;  V,  2.  In  our 
passage,  however,  akshara  is  referred  by  5'ahkara  to  the  paramdt- 
man,  and  I  have  translated  it  accordingly.  JRikzh  is  explained  as 
a  genitive  singular,  but  it  may  also  be  taken  as  a  nom.  plur.,  and  in 
that  case  both  the  verses  of  the  Veda  and  the  gods  are  said  to 
reside  in  the  Akshara,  whether  we  take  it  for  the  Param^tman  or 
for  the  Om.  In  the  latter  case,  parame  vyoman  is  explained  by 
utkr/sh/e  and  rakshake. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  find  terms  corresponding  to  miyd.  and 
mdyin.  Miyi  means  making,  or  art,  but  as  all  making  or  creat- 
ing, so  far  as  the  Supreme  Self  is  concerned,  is  phenomenal  only 
or  mere  illusion,  m&y&  conveys  at  the  same  time  the  sense  of 
illusion.  In  the  same  manner  miyin  is  the  maker,  the  artist,  but 
also  the  magician  or  juggler.  What  seems  intended  by  oiu*  verse  is 
that  from  the  akshara,  which  corresponds  to  brahman,  all  proceeds, 
whatever  exists  or  seems  to  exist,  but  that  the  actual  creator  or  the 
author  of  all  emanations  is  tra,  the  Lord,  who,  as  creator,  is  acting 
through  miyi  or  devdtmarakti.  Possibly,  however,  anya,  the  other, 
may  be  meant  for  the  individual  purusha. 
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that  the  Vedas  declare — in  that  the  other  is  bound 
up  through  that  miyd. 

10.  Know  then  Prakmi  (nature)  is  Mdy4  (art),  and 
the  great  Lord  the  MAyin  (maker) ;  the  whole  world 
is  filled  with  what  are  his  members. 

11.  If  a  man  has  discerned  him,  who  being  one 
only,  rules  over  every  germ  (cause),  in  whom  all 
this  comes  together  and  comes  asunder  again,  who 
is  the  lord,  the  bestower  of  blessing,  the  adorable 
god,  then  he  passes  for  ever  into  that  peace. 

12  ^  He,  the  creator  and  supporter  of  the  gods, 
Rudra,  the  great  seer,  the  lord  of  all,  who  saw* 
Hira^yagarbha  being  born,  may  he  endow  us  with 
good  thoughts. 

13.  He  who  is.  the  sovereign  of  the  gods,  he  in 
whom  all  the  worlds  *  rest,  he  who  rules  over  all  two- 
footed  and  four-footed  beings,  to  that  god*  let  us 
sacrifice  an  oblation. 

14.  He  who  has  known  him  who  is  more  subtile 
than  subtile,  in  the  midst  of  chaos,  creating  all  things, 
having  many  forms,  alone  enveloping  everything*, 
the  happy  one  (^iva),  passes  into  peace  for  ever. 

*  See  before,  III,  4. 

'  'Sankara  docs  not  explain  this  verse  again,  though  it  differs 
from  III,  4.  \igfi,&niimzn  explains  pa^yata  by  aparyata,  and  quali- 
fies the  Atmanepada  as  irregular. 

'  6.  reads  yasmin  dev4^,  not  A. 

*  I  read  tasmai  instead  of  kasmai,  a  various  reading  mentioned 
by  Vi^andtman.  It  was  easy  to  change  tasmai  into  kasmai, 
because  of  the  well-known  line  in  the  Rig-veda,  kasmai  devdya 
havisha  vidhema.  Those  who  read  kasmai,  explain  it  as  a  dative 
of  Ka,  a  name  of  Pra^pati,  which  in  the  dative  should  be  kdya, 
and  not  kasmai.  It  would  be  better  to  take  kasmai  as  the  dative 
of  the  interrogative  pronoun.  See  M.  M.,  History  of  Ancient 
Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  433 ;  and  Vit&na-sutras  IV,  22. 

•  cf.  m,  7. 
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15.  He  also  was  in  time^  the  guardian  of  this 
world,  the  lord  of  all,  hidden  in  all  beings.  In  him 
the  Brahmarshis  and  the  deities  are  united ^  and  he 
who  knows  him  cuts  the  fetters  of  death  asunder. 

16.  He  who  knows  Sivsl  (the  blessed)  hidden  in 
all  beings,  like  the  subtile  film  that  rises  from  out 
the  clarified  butter^  alone  enveloping  everything, — 
he  who  knows  the  god,  is  freed  from  all  fetters. 

1 7.  That  god,  the  maker  of  all  things,  the  great  f 
Self*,  always  dwelling  in  the  heart  of  man,  is  per-  ; 
ceived  by  the  heart,  the  soul,  the  mind* ; — they  who 
know  it  become  immortal. 

18.  When  the  light  has  risen*,  there  is  no  day,  no 
night,  neither  existence  nor  non-existence^;  Sivz 
(the  blessed)  alone  is  there.  That  is  the  eternal, 
the  adorable  light  of  Savitr^'  •, — and  the  ancient 
wisdom  proceeded  thence. 

19.  No  one  has  grasped  him  above,  or  across,  or 
in  the  middle  •.  There  is  no  image  of  him  whose 
name  is  Great  Glory. 

20.  His  form  cannot  be  seen,  no  one  perceives 
him  with  the  eye.     Those  ^*^  who  through  heart  and 

^  In  former  ages,  iSankanu 

'  Because  both  the  Brahmarshis,  the  holy  seers,  and  the  deities 
find  their  true  essence  in  Brahman. 
'  We  should  say,  like  cream  from  milL 

•  Or  the  high-minded. 

•  See  III,  13. 

'  Atamas,  no  darkness,  L  e.  light  of  knowledge. 
^  See  on  the  difficulty  of  translating  sat  and  asat,  r6  2r  and  t6  fifi 

Sv,  the  remarks  in  the  Preface. 

•  Referring  to  the  Gdyatrt,  Rig-veda  III,  6  a,  10 ;  see  also  5Vet 
Up.  V,  4. 

•  See  Muir,  Metrical  Translations,  p.  198;  Maitr.  Up.  VI,  17. 
^^  B.  reads  hrtdi  manishd   manas4bhik/rpto,  yat   tad  vidur; 

A.  hr/di  hr/distham  manasdya  enam  eva^  vidur. 
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mind  know  him  thus  abiding  in  the  heart,  become 
immortal. 

21.  'Thou  art  unborn/ with  these  words  some 
one  comes  near  to  thee,  trembling.  O  Rudra,  let 
thy  gracious*  face  protect  me  for  ever! 

22 ^  O  Rudra!  hurt  us  not  in  our  offspring  and 
descendants,  hurt  us  not  in  our  own  lives,  nor  in  our 
cows,  nor  in  our  horses !  Do  not  slay  our  men  in 
thy  wrath,  for,  holding  oblations,  we  call  on  thee 
always. 

^  Dakshi;ia  is  explained  either  as  invigorating,  exhilarating,  or 
turned  towards  the  south. 

'  See  Colebrooke,  Miscellaneous  Essays,  I,  p.  141;  Rig-veda  I, 
114,  8;  Taitt.  Samh.  IV,  5,  10,  3;  VS^.  Sawh.  XVI,  16.  The 
various  readings  are  curious.  Ayushi  in  the  -Svet  Up.,  instead  of 
Syau  in  the  Rig-veda,  is  supported  by  the  Taitt.  Samh.  and  the 
y§ig.  Sa/nh.;  but  Vi,,^nitman  reads  &yau.  As  to  bh&mito,  it  seems 
the  right  reading,  being  supported  by  the  Rig-veda,  the  Taitt  Samh., 
and  Uie  -Svet.  Up.,  while  bhivito  in  Roer's  edition  is  a  misprint 
The  V^.  Samh.  alone  reads  bhdmino,  which  Mahtdhara  refers  to 
virin.  The  last  verse  in  the  Rig-veda  and  Va^.  Samh.  is  havishman- 
taA  sadam  it  tvd  havimahe ;  in  the  Taitt.  Sa;:«h.  havishmanto  namasi 
vidhema  te.  In  the  .Svet.  Up.  havishmanta^  sadasi  tva  hav^mahe,  as 
printed  by  Roer,  seems  to  rest  on  5'ahkara's  authority  only.  The 
other  commentators,  •S'ankar&nanda  and  V^lanatman,  read  and 
interpret  sadam  it. 
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FIFTH   ADHYAYA. 

1.  In  the  imperishable  and  infinite  Highest 
Brahman  \  wherein  the  two,  knowledge  and  ignorance, 
are  hidden^,  the  one,  ignorance,  perishes',  the  other, 
knowledge,  is  immortal ;  but  he  who  controls  both, 
knowledge  and  ignorance,  is  another*. 

2.  It  is  he  who,  being  one  only,  rules  over  every 
germ  (cause),  over  all  forms,  and  over  all  germs ;  it 
is  he  who,  in  the  beginning,  bears'^  in  his  thoughts 
the  wise  son,  the  fiery,  whom  he  wishes  to  look  on* 
while  he  is  born  ^ 

3*.  In  that  field •  in  which  the  god,  after  spreading 
out  one  net  after  another^®  in  various  ways,  draws  it 
together  again,  the  Lord,  the  great  Self",  having 

^  .Sahkara  explains  Brahmapare  by  brahmaifo  hiranyagarbh&t 
pare,  or  by  parasmin  brahma^ii,  ^vhich  comes  to  the  same.  Vi^ld- 
nStman  adds  i/^&ndasa>^  paranipdta^.  As  the  termination  e  may 
belong  to  the  locative  singular  or  to  the  nom.  dual,  commentators 
vary  in  referring  some  of  the  adjectives  either  to  brahman  or  to 
vidyividye. 

*  G^dhe^  lokair  ^f^tum  a^kye,  5ahkardnanda. 

'  .^ahkara  explains  ksharam  by  sa/zisnlikira/iam,  amritam  by 
mokshahetu^. 

^  iSahkara  explains  that  he  is  different  from  them,  being  only  the 
s&kshin,  or  witness.  iSahkar&nanda  seems  to  have  read  Somya, 
i.  e.  Somavatpriyadariana,  as  if  •Svet&rvatvara  addressed  his  pupil. 

*  Like  a  mother,  see  I,  9.  '  Like  a  father. 
^  See  on  this  verse  the  remarks  made  in  the  Introduction. 

*  The  MSS.  read  yasmin  for  asmin,  and  patayas  for  yatayas, 
which  the  commentator  explains  by  patin. 

^  The  world,  or  the  miiiaprakr/ti,  the  net  being  the  sams&ra. 
^^  ^ankara  explains  ekaikam  by  pratyekam,  i.  e.  for  every  crea- 
ture, such  as  gods,  men,  beasts,  &c. 
"  I  doubt  whether  mahStmS  should  be  translated  by  the  great 
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further  created  the  lords  ^,  thus  carries  on  his  lord- 
ship over  all. 

4.  As  the  car  (of  the  sun)  shines,  lighting  up  all 
quarters,  above,  below,  and  across,  thus  does  that 
god,  the  holy,  the  adorable,  being  one,  rule  over  all 
that  has  the  nature  of  a  germ*. 
\  5.  He,  being  one,  rules  over  all  and  everything, 
}i  so  that  the  universal  germ  ripens  its  nature,  diversi- 
fies all  natures  that  can  be  ripened^  and  determines 
all  qualities  ^ 

6*.  Brahmi  (Hira^yagarbha)  knows  this,  which 
is  hidden  in  the  Upanishads,  which  are  hidden  in 
the  Vedas,  as  the  Brahma-germ*     The  ancient  gods 
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Self,  or  whether  great  would  not  be  sufficient    The  whole  verse  is 
extremely  difficult 

^  From  Hira»yagarbha  to  insects ;  or  beginning  with  Maiiiu 
•  •  Cf.IV,  11;  V,2. 

'  MS.  B.  has  priky&n,  and  explains  it  by  piirvotpann&n. 

*  This  is  again  a  very  difficult  verse.  I  have  taken  vlrvayoniA 
as  a  name  for  Brahman,  possessed  of  that  dev&tmarakti  which  was 
mentioned  before,  but  I  feel  by  no  means  satisfied.  The  com- 
mentators do  not  help,  because  they  do  not  see  the  difficulty  of  the 
construction.  If  one  might  conjecture,  I  should  prefer  pa^^et  for 
paiati,  and  should  write  pari/idmayed  yat,  and  viniyc^yed  yat, 
unless  we  changed  ya^^a  into  yaj  ih,, 

^  This  verse  admits  of  various  translations,  and  requires  also 
some  metrical  emendations.  Thus  Vi^^^ndnitman  explains  vedagu- 
hyopanishatsu  very  ingeniously  by  the  Veda,  i.e.  that  part  of  it 
which  teaches  sacrifices  and  their  rewards;  the  Guhya,  i.e.  the 
Aranyaka,  which  teaches  the  worship  of  Brahman  under  various 
legendary  aspects;  and  theUpanishads,  which  teach  the  knowledge 
of  Brahman  without  qualities.  These  three  divisions  would  corre- 
spond to  the  karmak^bu/a,  yogakd/i^,  and  gn&xiSik&ndaL  ((raimini^ 
Pata^t,^^  B&dar&ya/ia).  See  Deussen,  Vedinta,  p.  20.  Mr.  Gough 
and  Dr.  Roer  take  Brahmayoni  as  *  the  source  of  the  Veda,'  or  as 
the  source  of  Hirawyagarbha.  The  irregular  form  vedate  may  be 
due  to  a  corruption  of  veddnte. 
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and  poets  who  knew  it,  they  became  it  and  were 
immortal. 

7*.  But  he  who  is  endowed  with  qualities,  and 
performs  works  that  are  to  bear  fruit,  and  enjoys 
the  reward  of  whatever  he  has  done,  migrates 
through  his  own  works,  the  lord  of  life,  assuming 
all  forms,  led  by  the  three  Gu^^as,  and  following  the 
three  paths*. 

8  \  That  lower  one  also,  not  larger  than  a  thumb,     > 
but  brilliant  like  the  sun,  who  is  endowed  with  per- 
sonality and  thoughts,  with  the  quality  of  mind  and 
the  quality  of  body,  is  seen  small  even  like  the  point 
of  a  goad. 

9.  That  living  soul  is  to  be  known  as  part  of  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  point  of  a  hair*  divided  a 
hundred  times^  and  yet  it  is  to  be  infinite. 

10.  It  is  not  woman,  it  is  not  man,  nor  is  it  i 
neuter;  whatever  body  it  takes,  with  that  it  is  / 
joined*  (only). 

II •.  By  means  of  thoughts,  touching,  seeing,  and 

*  Here  begins  the  description  of  what  is  called  the  tvam  (thou), 
as  opposed  to  the  tat  (that),  i*  e.  the  living  soul,  as  opposed  to  the 
Highest  Brahman. 

*  The  paths  of  vice,  virtue,  and  knowledge. 

*  Both  MSS,  (A.  and  B.)  read  4rigram&tfo  hy  avaro  'pi  dri- 
sh/a^. 

^  An  expression  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Buddhist  literature. 

■  A.  and  B.  read  yugyztt,  A.  explains  yi^^'ate  by  sambadh- 
yate.  B.  explains  adyate  bhakshyate  tirobhQta^  kriyate.  iSankara 
explains  rakshyate,  sa/vrakshjrate,  tattaddharm&n  &tmany  adhyasyd- 
bhimanyate. 

*  The  MSS.  vary  considerably.  Instead  of  mohair,  A.  and  B. 
read  homair.  They  read  grds&mbuvriishiyi  idtma.  A.  reads 
&tmavivnddhjj$unma,  B.  iltmanivnddha^nmd.  A.  has  abhisam- 
prapadye,  B.  abhisamprapadyate.  My  translation  follows  .S'ahkara, 
who  seems  to  have  read  dtmavivri'ddh^^anma,  taking  the  whole  line 

[•5]  S 
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/     passions  the  incarnate  Self  assumes  successively  in 
I     various  places  various  forms  \  in  accordance  with  his 
\     deeds,  just  as  the  body  grows  when  food  and  drink 
are  poured  into  it. 

12.  That  incarnate  Self,  according  to  his  own 
qualities,  chooses  (assumes)  many  shapes,  coarse  or 
subtile,  and  having  himself  caused  his  union  with 
them,  he  is  seen  as  another  and  another  ^  through 
the  qualities  of  his  acts,  and  through  the  qualities  of 
his  body. 

I3'.  He  who  knows  him  who  has  no  beginning 
and  no  end,  in  the  midst  of  chaos,  creating  all  things, 
having  many  forms,  alone  enveloping  eveiy thing,  is 
freed  from  all  fetters. 

14.  Those  who  know  him  who  is  to  be  grasped 
by  the  mind,  who  is  not  to  be  called  the  nest  (the 
body*),  who  makes  existence  and  non-existence,  the 

as  a  simile  and  in  an  adverbial  form.  Vi^ndnatman,  however,  differs 
considerably,  tie  reads  homai^,  and  explains  homa  as  the  act  of 
throwing  oblations  into  the  fire,  as  in  the  Agnihotra.  This  action 
of  the  hands,  he  thinks,  stands  for  all  actions  of  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  body.  Gr&simbuvr/sh/i  he  takes  to  mean  free  distri- 
bution of  food  and  drink,  and  then  explains  the  whole  sentence  by 
'he  whose  self  is  bom  unto  some  states  or  declines  from  them 
agam,  namely,  according  as  he  has  showered  food  and  drink,  and 
has  used  his  hands,  eyes,  feelings,  and  thoughts.'  .fahkardnanda 
takes  a  similar  view,  only  he  construes  sahkalpanam  and  sparxaiiam 
as  two  drish/is,  te  eva  d/'ish/t,  tayor  itmignau  prakshepd  homa^  ; 
and  then  goes  on,  na  kevalam  etaiA,  ki/n  tv  asmin  sthine  xarire 
grdsimbuvnsh/yi  ksi.  He  seems  to  read  itmavivr/ddhs^^anmS,  but 
afterwards  explains  vivnddhi  by  vividhi  vrtddhik, 

^  Forms  as  high  as  Hira/iyagarbha  or  as  low  as  beasts. 

'Instead  of  aparo,  B.  reads  avaro,  but  explains  aparo. 

•  Cf.  in,  7;  IV,  14, 16. 

*  Ni^a  is  explained  as  the  body,  but  5'ankarinanda  reads  anild- 
khyam,  who  is  called  the  wind,  as  being  prd»asya  prS/iam,  the 
breath  of  the  breath. 
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happy  one  (61  va),  who  also  creates  the  elements  S 
they  have  left  the  body. 

^  .Sahkara  explains  kaldsargakaram  by  he  who  creates  the  sixteen 
kal&s,  mentioned  by  the  Atharva^ikas,  beginning  with  prdna,  and 
ending  with  niman ;  see  Prama  Up.  VI,  4.  V\^nitman  suggests 
two  other  explanations.  '  he  who  creates  by  means  of  the  kald, 
i.  e.  his  inherent  power ; '  or  '  he  who  creates  the  Vedas  and  other 
sciences.'  The  sixteen  kalds  are,  according  to  «S'ahkardnanda, 
pri«a,  jraddhS,  kha,  vdyu,  gyoiiA^  ap,  pnthivi,  indrijra,  manaA,  anna, 
virya,  tapa^,  mantra,  karman,  k&la  Q),  n&man.  See  also  before,  I,  4. 
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SIXTH  ADHYAyA. 

i^.  Some  wise  men,  deluded,  speak  of  Nature,  and 
others  of  Time  (as  the  cause  of  everything') ;  btlt  it 
is  the  greatness  of  God  by  which  this  Brahma-wheel 
is  made  to  turn. 

2.  It  is  at  the  command  of  him  who  always 
covers  this  world,  the  knower,  the  tinie  of  time', 
who  assumes  qualities  and  all  Knowledge^,  it  is  at 
his  command  that  this  work  (creation)  unfolds  itself, 
which  IS  called  earth,  water,  fire,  air,  and  ether ; 

3*.  He  who,  after  he  has  done  that  work  and 
rested  again,  and  after  he  has  brought  together  one 
essence  (the  self)  with  the  other  (matter),  with  one, 
two,  three,  or  eight,  with  time  also  and  with  the 
subtile  qualities  of  the  mind, 

4.  Who,  after  starting  •  the  works  endowed  with 
(the  three)  qualities,  can  order  all  things,  yet  when, 
in  the  absence  of  all  these,  he  has  caused  the  de- 
struction of  the  work,  goes  on,  being  in  truth'' 
different  (from  all  he  has  produced); 

•  See  Muir,  Metrical  Translations,  p.  108. 

•  See  before,  I,  2. 

•  The  destroyer  of  time.  Vi^lSnatman  reads  kSlakdlo,  and  ex- 
plains it  by  kalasya  niyant^  upahartd.  .Sahkardnanda  explains  k&la^ 
sarvavinirakdr!,  tasydpi  vindxakaraA.    See  also  verse  16. 

•  Or  sarvavid  ya^. 

•  Instead  of  vinivartya,  Vign&niim^n  and  5ankarinanda  read 
vinivrrtya, 

•  Aruhya  for  drabhya,  iahkardnanda. 

^  These  two  verses  are  again  extremely  obscure,  and  the  expla- 
nations of  the  commentators  throw  little  light  on  their  real,  original 
meaning.  To  begin  with  .Sahkara,  he  assumes  the  subject  to  be  the 
same  as  he  at  whose  command  this  work  unfolds  itself,  and  explains 
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5.  He  is  the  beginning,   producing  the  causes   |' 
which   unite  (the  soul  with  the  body),  and,  being  (. 

: t 

tattvasya  tattvena  sametya  ypgam  by  fitmano  bh(iinyidin&  yogsjn 
samgamayTa.  As  the  eight  Tattvas  he  gives  earth,  water,  fire,  air, 
ether,  mind,  thought,  personality,  while  the  Atmagimas  are,  according 
to  him,  the  affections  of  the  mind,  love,  anger,  A:c.  In  the  second  verse, 
however,  .S'ankara  seems  to  assume  a  different  subject.  '  If  a  man,' 
he  says, '  having  done  works,  infected  by  qualities,  should  transfer 
them  on  Irvara,  the  Lord,  there  would  be  destruction  of  the  works 
formerly  done  by  him,  because  there  would  be  no  more  connection 
with  the  self  Something  is  left  out,  but  that  this  is  .Sankara'd  idea, 
appears  from  the  verses  which  he  quotes  in  support,  and  which  are 
intended  to  show  that  Yogins,  transferring  aU  their  acts>  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  on  Brahman,  are  no  longer  affected  by  ttiem. 
*That  person,'  6'ahkara  continues,  *  his  works  being  destroyed  and 
Lis  nature  purified,  moves  on,  different  from  all  things  (tattva),  from 
all  the  results  of  ignorance,  knowing  himself  to  be  Brahman.' 
'  Or,Mxe  adds, '  if  we  read  anyad,  it  means,  he  goes  to  that  Brahman 
which  is  different  from  all  things.* 

SlEmkar&nanda  takes  a  different  view.  He  savi> :  '  If  a  man  has 
performed  sacrifices,  and  has  finished  them,  or,  has  turned  away 
from  them  again  as  vain,  and  if  he  has  obtained  union  with  that 
which  is  the  real  of  the  (apparently)  real,  &c'  The  commentator 
then  asks  what  is  that  with  which  he  obtains  union,  and  replies, 
'the  one,  i.e.  ignorance;  the  two,  i.e.  right  and  wrong;  the  three, 
i.e.  the  three  colours,  red,  white,  and  black ;  and  the  eight,  i.  e.  the  five 
elements,  with  mmd,  thought,  and  personality;  also  with  time,  ana 
with  the  subtile  affections  of  the  mind.'  He  then  goes  on, '  If  that 
man,  after  having  begun  qualified  works,  should  take  on  himself 
all  states  (resulting  from  ignorance),  yet,  when  these  states  cease, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  the  work,  good  or  bad,  done  by  him,  and 
when  his  work  has  come  to  an  end,  he  abides  in  truth  (according  to 
the  Veda) ;  while  the  other,  who  differs  from  the  Veda,  is  wrong.' 
iSankar&nanda,  however,  evidently  feels  that  this  is  a  doubtful  inter- 
pretation^  and  he  suggests  another,  viz. '  If  the  Lord  himself,'  he  says, 
'  determined  these  states  (bhdva),  it  would  seem  that  there  would 
be  no  end  of  sainsdra.  He  therefore  says,  that  when  these  states, 
ignorance  &c.,  cease,  the  work  done  by  man  ceases ;  and  when  the 
work  done  ceases,  the  living  soul  gets  free  of  sa/nsira,  being  in 
truth  another,  L  e,  different  from  ignorance  and  its  products.' 

V\f^nitman  says :  '  If  a  man^  having  done  work,  (urns  away 
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above  the  three  kinds  of  time  (past,  present,  future), 
he  is  seen  as  without  parts  ^,  after  we  have  first  wor- 
shipped that  adorable  god,  who  has  many  forms, 
and  who  is  the  true  source  (of  all  things),  as  dwelling 
in  our  own  mind. 

6.  He  i5  beyond  all  the  forms  of  the  tree  *  (of  the 
world)  and  of  time,  he  is  the  other,  from  whom  this 
world  moves  round,  wlien  ^  one  has  known  him  who 

from  it,  and  obtains  union  of  one  tattva  (the  tvam,  or  self)  with  ihc 
real  tattva  (the  tat,  or  the  Ix>rd) ; — and  how  ?  By  means  of  the  one, 
i.  e.  the  teaching  of  the  Guru ;  the  two,  i.  e.  love  of  the  Guru  and  of  the 
Lord ;  the  three,  i.  e.  hearing,  remembering,  and  meditating ;  the  eight, 
i.  e.  restraint,  penance,  postures,  regulation  of  the  breath,  abstrac- 
tion, devotion,  contemplation,  and  meditation  (Yoga-s^tras  II,  29); 
by  time,  i.  e.  the  right  time  for  work ;  by  the  qualities  of  the  self,  i.  e. 
pity,  &c. ;  by  the  subtile  ones,  i.  e.  the  good  dispositions  for  know- 
ledge, then  (we  must  supply)  he  becomes  free.*  And  this  he  ex- 
plains more  fully  in  the  next  verse.  *  If,  after  having  done  qualified 
works,  i.  e.  works  to  please  the  Lord,  a  Yati  discards  all  things, 
and  recognises  the  phenomenal  character  of  all  states,  and  traces 
them  back  to  their  real  source  in  Mfilapraknti-  and,  in  the  end, 
in  the  Sa^^idjnanda,  he  becomes  free.  If  they  (the  states)  cease, 
i.  e.  are  known  in  their  real  source,  the  work  done  ceases  also  in  its 
effects,  and  when  the  work  has  been  annihilated,  he  goes  to  free- 
dom, being  another  in  truth ;  or,  if  we  read  anyat,  he  goes  to  what 
is  different  from  all  these  things,  namely,  to  the  Lord ;  or,  he  goes 
to  a  state  of  perfect  lordship  in  truth,  having  discovered  the  highest 
truth,  the  oneness  of  the  self  with  the  Highest  Self.' 

I  think  that,  judging  from  the  context,  the  subject  is  really  the  same 
in  both  verses,  viz.  the  Lord,  as  passing  through  different  states,  and 
at  hst  knowing  himself  to  be  above  them  all.  Yet,  the  other  explana- 
tions may  be  defended,  and  if  the  subject  were  taken  to  be  different 
in  each  verse,  some  difficulties  would  disappear. 

*  Vi^wanatman  and  *Sahkardnanda  read  akalb  'pi,  without  parts, 
and  .Sahkara,  too,  presupposes  that  reading,  though  the  text  is 
corrupt  in  Roer's  edition. 

*  Explained  as  sa/ws^ravr/ksha,  the  world- tree,  as  described  in 
the  Ka/^aUp.VI,  i. 

^  It  seems  possible  to  translate  this  verse  in  analogy  w!ih  the 
former,  and  without  supplying  the  verb  either  from  ySti,  in  verse  4, 
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brings  good  and  removes  evil,  the  lord  of  bliss,  as 
dwelling  within  the  self,  the  immortal,  the  support 
of  all. 

7.  Let  us  know  that  highest  great  lord  of  lords*, 
the  highest  deity  of  deities,  the  master  of  masters, 
the  highest  above,  as  god,  the  lord  of  the  world,  the 
adorable. 

8.  There  is  no  effect  and  no  cause  known  of  him, 
no  one  is  seen  like  unto  him  or  better;  his  high 
power  is  revealed  as  manifold,  as  inherent,  acting 
as  force  and  knowledge. 

9.  There  is  no  master  of  his  in  the  world,  no  ruler 
of  his,  not  even  a  sign  of  htm*.  He  is  the  cause, 
the  lord  of  the  lords  of  the  organs^,  and  there  is  of 
him  neither  parent  nor  lord. 

10.  That  only  god  who  spontaneously  covered 
himself,  like  a  spider,  with  threads  drawn  from 
the  first  cause  (pradhina),  grant  us  entrance  into 
Brahman  *. 

11.  He  is  the  one  God,  hidden  in  all  beings,  all-    \ 

or  from  vid&ma,  in  verse  7.  The  poet  seems  to  have  said,  he  is 
that,  he  is  seen  as  that,  when  one  has  worshipped  him,  or  when 
one  has  known  him  within  oneself. 

^  &nkara  thinks  that  the  lords  are  Vaivasvata  &c.;  the  deities, 
Indra  &c.;  the  masters,  tlic  Pra^patis.  Vj^Yi&ndtman  explains  the 
lords  as  Brahman,  Visbiu,  Rudra,  ftc;  the  deities  as  Indra^  ftc; 
the  masters  as  Hiranyagarbha,  fto.  iSahkar&nanda  sees  in  the  lords 
Hira»yagarbha  &c.,  in  the  deities  Agni  &c.,  in  the  masters  the 
Pra^patis,  such  as  Ka^yapa. 

^  If  he  could  be  inferred  from  a  sign,  there  would  be  no  neces- 
sity for  the  Veda  to  reveal  him. 

*  Kara^a,  instrument,  is  explsuned  as  organ  of  sense.  The  lords 
of  such  organs  would  be  all  living  beings,  aiid  their  lord  the  true 
Lord. 

*  Besides  brahmapyayam,  i.  e.  brahmany  apyayam,  ektbhftvam, 
another  reading  is  brahmivyayaio,  i.  e.  brahma  ^vyaya;»  ku 


^ 
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pervading,  the  self  within  all  beings,  watching  over 
all  works,  dwelling  in  all  beings,  the  witness,  the 

•  I    perceiver\  the  only  one,  free  from  qualities. 

[  12  ^.  He  is  the  one  ruler  of  many  who  (seem  to 
act,  but  really  do)  not  act  ^ ;  he  makes  the  one  seed 
manifold.  The  wise  who  perceive  him  within  their 
self,  to  them  belongs  eternal  happiness,  not  to  others. 
13*.  He  is  the  eternal  among  eternals,  the  thinker 
among  thinkers,  who,  though  one,  fulfils  (he  desires 
of  many.  He  who  has  known  that  cause  which  is 
to  be  apprehended  by  .Siinkhya  (philosophy)  and 
Yoga  (religious  discipline),  he  is  freed  from  all 
fetters, 

^  All  the  MSS.  seem  to  read  ^et4,  not  i^etti. 

'  Sec  Ka/Aa-upanishad  V,  12-15. 

'  .fankara  explains  that  the  acts  of  living  beings  are  due  to  their 
organs,  but  do  not  afifect  the  Highest  Self,  which  always  remains 
passive  (nlshkriya). 

*  I  have  formerly  translated  this  verse,  according  to  the  reading 
nityo  'nitydni/^  ^etanar  ^etandn^m,  the  eternal  thinker  of  non- 
eternal  thoughts.  This  would  be  a  true  description  of  the  Highest 
Self  who,  though  himself  eternal  and  passive,  has  to  think  (fivdt- 
man)  non-eternal  thoughts.  I  took  the  first  ietanaA  in  the  sense 
of  ^ettd,  the  second  m  the  sense  of  ketsLa2Lm,  The  commentators, 
however,  take  a  different,  and  it  may  be,  from  their  point,  a  more 
correct  view.  A^ahkara  says :  *  He  is  the  eternal  of  the  eternals, 
L  e.  as  he  possesses  eternity  among  living  souls  (^vas),  these  living 
soiils  also  may  claim  etemit} .  Or  the  eternals  may  be  meant  for 
earth,  water,  Sec.  And  in  the  same  way  he  is  the  thinker  among 
thinkers.' 

iSankarinanda  says :  'He  is  eternal,  imperishable,  among  etenutl, 
imperishable  things,  such  as  the  ether,  &c.  He  is  thinking  among 
thinkers.' 

V^^n4tman  says :  *  The  Highest  Lord  is  the  cause  of  eternity 
in  eternal  things  on  earth,  and  the  cause  of  thought  in  the  thinkers 
on  earth.'  But  he  allows  another  construction,  namely,  that  he  is 
the  eternal  thinker  of  those  who  on  earth  are  endowed  with  eter- 
nity and  thought.    In  the  end  all  these  interpretations  come  to 
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14.  The^  sun  do6s  not  shine  there,  nor  the  moon 
and  the  stars,  nor  these  lightnings,  and  much  less 
this  fire.  When  he  shines,  everything  shines  after 
him ;  by  his  light  all  this  is  lightened. 

15.  He  is  the  one  bird  *  in  the  midst  of  the  world ; 
he  is  also  (like)  the  fire  (of  the  sun)  that  has  set  in 
the  ocean.  A  man  who  knows  him  truly,  passes 
over  death  * ;  there  is  no  other  path  to  go. 

16.  He  makes  all,  he  knows  all,  the  self-caused, 
the  knower  *,  the  time  of  time  (destroyer  of  time), 
who  assumes  qualities  and  knows  everything,  the 
master  of  nature  and  of  man^  the  lord  of  the  three 
qualities  (gu^ea),  the  cause  of  the  bondage,  die  exist- 
ence, and  the  liberation  of  the  world  •. 

1 7.  He  who  has  become  that ',  he  is  the  immortal, 
remaining  the  lord,  the  knower,  the  ever-present 
guardian  of  this  world,  who  rules  this  world  for  ever, 
for  no  one  else  is  able  to  rule  it 

18.  Seeking  for  freedom  I  go  for  refuge  to  that    [j 
God  who  is  die  light  of  his  own  thoughts',  he  who    ; 

the  same,  viz.  that  there  is  only  one  eternal,  and  only  one  thinker, 
from  whom  all  that  is  (or  seems  to  be)  eternal  and  all  that  is 
thought  on  earth  is  derived. 

*  See  KsJh.  Up. V,  15 ;  Mund.  Up.  II,  2, 10;  Bhagavadgftd XV,  6. 

*  Hamsa,  firequendy  used  for  the  Highest  Self,  is  explained  here 
as  hanty  avidy&dibandhaldraifam  iti  ha/msa^. 

*  Cf.  m,  8. 

*  Again  the  MSS.  read  kilakAlo,  as  14  verse  a.  They  also  agree 
in  putting  ^TiaA  before  kilak&lo,  as  in  verse  2. 

'  Ptadh&nam  avyaktam,  kshetra^^  vvfn&n&tml 

*  He  Innds,  sustains,  and  dissolves  worldly  existence. 

^  He  who  seems  to  exist  for  a  time  in  the  form  of  kshetra^na 
and  pradh&na. 

*  The  MSS.  vary  between  atmabuddhiprakiram  and  fttmabuddhi- 
prasftdam.  The  former  reading  is  here  explained  by  'S'ahkarSnanda 
as  8vabuddhisakshi;mm. 
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first  creates  Brahman  (m.)  *  and  delivers  the  Vedas 

to  him ; 
(        19.  Who  is  without  parts,  without  actions,  tran- 
/  quil,  without  fault,  without  taint^  the  highest  bridge 

to  immortality — like  a  fire  that  has  consumed  its 

fuel. 
. !        20.  Only  when  men  shkll  roll  up  the  sky  like 
'     a  hide,  will  there  be  an  end  of  misery,  unless  God 
i'1    has  first  been  known'. 

21.    Through    the    power   of  his    penance    and 

through  the  grace  of  God*  has  the  wise  -SVetlrva- 

tara   truly*  proclaimed  Brahman,  the  highest   and 

holiest,   to  the   best  of  ascetics  •,  as  approved  by 

the  company  of  7?/shis. 

'  Explained  as  Hirai/yagarbha. 

'  Niran^naw  nirlepam. 

'  49ankardnarida  reads  tadd  jivam  avi^dya  duAkhasyinlo  bhavi- 
shyati;  Y\gn&niimzn  retains  devam,  but  mentions  xivam  as  a  various 
reading.  Both  have  anto,  not  antam,  like  Roer.  .Sankara  seems 
to  have  found  na  before  bhavishyati,  or  to  have  read  du^khdnto  na 
bhavishyati,  for  he  explains  that  there  will  be  no  end  of  misery, 
unless  God  has  first  been  known.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
same  idea  may  be  expressed  in  the  text  as  we  read  it,  so  that  it 
should  mean,  Only  when  the  impossible  shall  happen,  such  as  the 
sky  being  rolled  up  by  men,  will  misery  cease,  unless  God  has  been 
discovered  in  the  heart. 

*  The  MSS.  read  devaprasdddt,  which  is  more  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  this  Upanishad. 

^  Samyak  may  be  both  adverb  and  adjective  in  this  sentence, 
kakakshinydyena. 

•  Atydyramin  is  explained  by  ^ahkara  as  atyantam  p%yatam&- 
jramibhya^ ;  and  he  adds,  ^aturvidhd  bhikshava^  h  bahMakaku/t- 
^kau,  Ha;7jsa//  paramahax^saj  kz  yo  ya^  paf^dt  sa  uttama^.  Weber 
(Indische  Studien,  II,  109)  has  himself  corrected  his  mistake  of 
reading  antyirramibhya/t,  and  translating  it  by  neighbouring 
hermits. 

These  four  stages  in  the  life  of  a  SannySsin  are  the  same  to-day  as 
they  were  in  the  time  of  the  Upanishads,  and  Daydnanda  Sarasvatf 
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22.  This  highest  mystery  in  the  Veddnta,  delivered 
in  a  former  age,  should  not  be  given  to  one  whose 
passions  have  not  been  subdued,  nor  to  one  who  is    .; 
not  a  son,  or  who  is  not  a  pupiP.  > 

23.  If  these  truths  have  been  told  to  a  high-minded 
man,  who  feels  the  highest  devotion  for  God,  and  for 
his  Guru  as  for  God,  then  they  will  shine  forth, — then 
they  will  shine  forth  indeed. 

describes  them  in  his  autobiography,  though  in  a  di^erent  order : 
I.  Ku/\kak2i^  living  in  a  hut,  or  in  a  desolate  place,  and  wearing  a 
red-ochre  coloured  garment,  carrying  a  three-knotted  bamboo  rod, 
and  wearing  the  hair  in  the  centre  of  the  crown  of  the  head,  having 
the  sacred  thread,  and  devoting  oneself  to  the  contemplation  of 
Parabrahma.  a.  Bahildaka,  one  who  lives  quite  apart  from  his  family 
and  the  world,  maintains  himself  on  alms  collected  at  seven  houses, 
and  wears  the  same  kind  of  reddish  garment.  3.  Ha^nsa,  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  case,  except  the  carrying  of  only  a  one-knotted 
bamboo.  4.  Paramaha/nsa,  the  same  as  the  others ;  but  the.  ascetic 
wears  the  sacred  thread,  and  his  hair  and  beard  are  quite  long. 
This  is  the  highest  of  all  orders.  A  Paramahamsa  who  shows  liim- 
self  worthy  is  on  the  very  threshold  of  becoming  a  Dikshita. 
^  Cf.  Br/h.  Up.  VI,  3, 12 ;  Maitr.  Up.  VI,  29. 
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First  Question. 

Adoration  to  the  Highest  Self!    HariA,  Qm ! 

1 .  Suke^as  ^  Bhfiradvi^  ^,  and  5aivya  Satyakima, 
and  Saury&yawin  **  G&rg^a,  and  Kausalya*  Asvalk- 
yana,  and  BhSirgava  Vaidarbhi^  and  Kabandhin 
K^ty&yana,  these  were  devoted  to  Brahman,  firm  in 
Brahman,  seeking  for  the  Highest  Brahman.  They 
thought  that  the  venerable  Pippaldda  could  tell  them 
all  that,  and  they  therefore  took  fuel  in  their  hands 
(like  pupils),  and  approached  him. 

2.  That  i?/shi  said  to  them :  *  Stay  here  a  year 
longer,  with  penance,  abstinence,  and  faith ;  then 
you  may  ask  questions  according  to  your  pleasure, 
and  if  we  know  them,  we  shall  tell  you  all/ 

3.  Then  •  Kabandhin  Kdtydyana  approached  him 
and  asked :  *  Sir,  from  whence  may  these  creatures 
be  born  ?' 


^  Sukejas  seems  better  than  Suke^n,  and  be  is  so  called  in  the 
sixth  PrajTia,  in  MS.  Mill  74. 

■  Bharadvdga,  .Saivya,  Gdrgya..  AjvalSyana,  Bh&rgava,  and  K&iySLr 
yana  are,  according  to  •S'ahkara,  names  of  gotras  or  &milies. 

'  Siiryasy^patyaxn  Sauryaii,  tadapatya/v  SkuryiyzmJ^.  Dfrgha^ 
sulopar  ksL  ^^dndasa  iti  sa  eva  Saury&ya^i. 

*  Kausalyo  nSmata^,  kosaliy&m  bhavo  vL 

*  Vaidarbhi  is  explained  as  vidarbheii  prabhava^,  or  Vidarbhesbu 
prabhava^.'  Vidarbha,  a  country,  south  of  the  Vindhya  mountains, 
with  Kundinz  as  its  capital.  Vaidarbha,  a  king  of  the  Vidarbhas,  is 
mentioned  in  the  Ait.  Br&hm.  VII,  34.  Vaidarbhi  is  a  patronymic 
of  Vidarbha.    See  B.  R.  s.  v. 

'  After  the  year  was  over. 
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4.  He  replied:  'Praj^pati  (the  lord  of  creatures) 
was  desirous  of  creatures  {prBg&A).  He  performed 
penance  \  and  having  performed  penance,  he  pro- 
duces a  pair,  matter  (rayi)  and  spirit  (pri»a),  think- 
ing that  they  together  should,  produce  creatures  for 
him  in  many  ways. 

5*.  The  sun  is  spirit,  matter  is  the  moon.  All 
this,  what  has  body  and  what  has  no  body,  is  matter, 
and  therefore  body  indeed  is  matten 

6*  Now  Aditya,  the  sun,  when  he  rises,  goes 
toward  the  East,  and  thus  receives  the  Eastern 
spirits  into  his  rays.  And  when  he  illuminates  the 
South,  the  West,  the  North,  the  Zenith,  the  Nadir, 
the  intermediate  quarters,  and  everything,  he  thus 
receives  all  spirits  into  his  rays. 

7.  Thus  he  rises,  as  Vaixvdnara,  (belonging  to  all 
men,)  assuming  all  forms,  as  spirit,  as  fire.  This 
has  been  said  in  the  following  verse : 

8  ^  (They  knew)  him  who  assumes  ,all  forms,  the 
golden  *,  who  knows  all  things,  who  ascends  highest, 
alone  in  his  splendour,  and  warms  us ;  the  thousand- 
rayed,,  who  abides  in  a  hundred  places,  the  spirit  of 
all  creatures,  the  Sun,  rises. 

9.  The  year  indeed  is  Pra^Apati,  and  there  are 
two  paths  thereof,  the  Southern  and  the  Northern. 
Now  those  who  here  believe  in  sacrifices  and  pious 
gifts  as  work  done,  gain  the  moon  only  as  their 

■       '  ■  ■  111.!  . 

^  Or  he  meditated ;  see  Upanishads,  vol.  i,  p.  238,  n.  3. 

*  j'ahkara  explains,  or  rather  obscures,  this  bj  saying  that  the 
sun  is  breath,  or  the  eater,  or  Agni,  while  matter  is  the  ^cjd, 
namely,  Soma. 

»  Cf.Maitr.Up.VI,  8. 

*  Hari^am  is  explained  as  raxmimantam,  or  as  harati  sarveshSm 
prftmn&m  dyfi^^ishi  bhaumftn  v&  ras&n  iti  hari»a^.  I  prefer  to  take 
it  in  the  sense  of  yellow,  or  golden. 
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(future)  world,  and  return  again.  Therefore  the 
i?/shis  who  desire  offspring,  go  to  the  South,  and 
that  path  of  the  Fathers  is  matter  (rayi). 

10.  But  those  who  have  sought  the  Self  by 
penance,  abstinence,  faith,  and  knowledge,  gain  by 
the  Northern  path  Aditya,  the  sun.  This  is  the 
home  of  the  spirits,  the  immortal,  free  from  danger, 
the  highest.  From  thence  they  do  not  return,  for 
it  is  the  end.     Thus  says  the  vSloka  ^ : 

11.  Some  call  him  the  father  with  five  feet  (the 
five  seasons),  and  with  twelve  shapes  (the  twelve 
months),  the  giver  of  rain  in  the  highest  half  of 
heaven ;  others  again  say  that  the  sage  is  placed  in 
the  lower  half,  in  the  chariot  *  with  seven  wheels 
and  six  spokes. 

12.  The  month  is  Pn^dpati;  its  dark  half  is 
matter,  its  bright  half  spirit  Therefore  some  -/?/shis 
perform  sacrifice  in  the  bright  half,  others  in  the 
other  half. 

13.  Day  and  Night  •  are  Praflpati;  its  day  is 
spirit,  its  night  matter.  Those  who  unite  in  love 
by  day  waste  their  spirit,  but  to  unite  in  love  by 
night  is  right. 

14.  Food  is  Pra^dpati.  Hence  proceeds  seed, 
and  from  it  these  creatures  are  born. 

15.  Those  therefore  who  observe  this  rule  of 
Pra^ipati  (as  laid  down  in  §  13),  produce  a  pair, 
and  to  them  belongs  this  Brahma-world  here  *.     But 

^  Rig-veda  I,  164, 12.    We  ought  to  read  upare  viiakshamun. 

'  Sapta^akre,  L  e.  rathe.  The  seven  wheels  are  explained  as  the 
rays  or  horses  of  the  sun ;  or  as  half-years,  seasons,  months,  half' 
months,  days,  nights,  and  muhi^rtas. 

•  Taken  as  one,  as  a  Nychthemeron. 

*  In  the  moon^  reached  by  the  path  of  the  Fathers. 

['51  T 
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those    in    whom    dwell    penance,  abstinence,  and 
truth, 

1 6.  To  them  belongs  that  pure  Brahma-world, 
to  them,  namely,  in  whom  there  is  nothing  crooked, 
nothing  false,  and  no  guile/ 


Second  Question. 

1.  Then  Bh&rgava  Vaidarbhi  asked  him:  'Sir, 
How  many  gods*  keep  what  has  thus  been  created, 
how  many  manifest  this  \  and  who  is  the  best  of 
them?' 

2.  He  replied :  'The  ether  is  that  god,  the  wind, 
fire,  water,  earth,  speech,  mind,  eye,  and  ear.  These, 
when  they  have  manifested  (their  power),  contend 
and  say :  We  (each  of  us)  support  this  body  and 
keep  it  •. 

3  ♦.  Then  Pr4«a  (breath,  spirit,  life),  as  the  best, 
said  to  them :  Be  not  deceived,  I  alone,,  dividing 
myself  fivefold,  support  this  body  and  keep  it. 

4.  They  were  incredulous ;  so  he,  from  pride,  did 
as  if  he  were  going  out  from  above.     Thereupon, 

*  Dev^,  powers,  organs,  senses. 
■  Their  respective  power. 

'  This  is  jankara's  explanation,  in  which  b^a  is  taken  to  mean 
the  same  as  ^artra,  bodj.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  authority  for 
such  a  meaning,  and  Anandagiri  tries  in  vain  to  find  an  etymological 
excuse  for  it  B&na  or  Vimi  generally  means  an  arrow,  or,  parti- 
cularly in  Br&hmami  writings,  a  harp  with  many  strings.  I  do  not 
see  how  an  arrow  could  be  used  as  an  appropriate  simile  here,  but 
a  harp  might,  if  we  take  avash/abhya  in  the  sense  of  holding  the 
frame  of  the  instrument,  and  vidh&ray&maA  in  the  sense  of  stretch- 
ing and  thereby  modulating  it 

*  On  this  dispute  of  the  organs  of  sense,  see  Bnh.  Up.  VI,  i, 
p.  201 ;  Khind,  Up.  V,  i  (S.  B.  E.,  vol.  i,  p.  7  a  j. 
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as  he  went  out,  all  the  others  went  out,  and  as  he 
returned,  all  the  others  returned.  As  bees  go  out 
when  their  queen  ^  goes  out,  and  return  when  she 
returns,  thus  (did)  speech,  mind,  eye,  and  ear ;  and, 
being  satisfied,  they  praise  Pr4«a,  saying : 

5.  He  is  Agni  (fire),  he  shines  as  Sftrya  (sun), 
he  is  Par^nya  (rain),  the  powerful  (Indraj,  he  is 
Viyu  (wind),  he  is  the  earth,  he  is  matter,  he  is 
God — he  is  what  is  and  what  is  not,  and  what 
is  immortal. 

6.  As  spokes  in  the  nave  of  a  wheel,  everything 
is  fixed  in  Pril»a,  the  verses  of  the  i?/g-veda,  Ya^r- 
veda,  Sdma-veda,  the  sacrifice,  the  Kshatriyas,  and 
the  Brdhmans. 

7.  As  Pra^pati  (lord  of  creatures)  thou  movest 
about  in  the  womb,  thou  indeed  art  bom  again. 
To  thee,  the  Prd«a,  these  creatures  bring  offerings, 
to  thee  who  dwellest  with  the  other  pr&n^is  (the 
organs  of  sense). 

8.  Thou  art  the  best  carrier  for  the  Gods,  thou 
art  the  first  offering '  to  the  Fathers.  Thou  art  the 
true  work  of  the  i?tshis  \  of  the  Atharvdngiras. 

9.  O  Prft^a,  thou  art  Indra  by  thy  light,  thou  art 
Rudra,  as  a  protector ;  thou  movest  in  the  sky,  thou 
art  the  sun,  the  lord  of  lights. 

10.  When  thou  showerest  down  rain,  then,0  Pr4»a, 
these  creatures  of  thine  are  delighted  *,  hoping  that 
there  will  be  food,  as  much  as  they  desire. 

^  In  Sanskrit  it  is  madhukararS^  king  of  the  bees. 

*  When  a  ir&ddha  is  offered  to  the  Pitrts. 

*  Explained  as  the  eje  and  the  other  organs  of  sense  which  the 
chief  YtSlml  supports ;  but  it  is  probably  an  old  verse,  here  applied 
to  a  special  purpose. 

^  Another  reading  is  pr&iiate,  thej  breathe. 

T  2 
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1 1.  Thou  art  a  Vr4tya  \  O  Prd;fa,  the  only  jRishi  \ 
the  consumer  of  everything,  the  good  lord.  We  arc 
the  givers  of  what  thou  hast  to  consume,  thou,  O 
Mitari^a  ^  art  our  father. 

12.  Make  propitious  that  body  of  thine  which 
dwells  in  speech,  in  the  ear,  in  the  eye,  and  which 
pervades  the  mind ;  do  not  go  away ! 

13.  All  this  is  in  the  power  of  Pr4«a,  whatever 
exists  in  the  three  heavens.  Protect  us  like  a 
mother  her  sons,  and  give  us  happiness  and  wisdom/ 


Third  Question. 

1.  Then  Kausalya  Arval&yana  asked:  'Sir,  whence 
is  that  Fr&nsi  (spirit)  born?  How  does  it  come 
into  this  body.>  And  how  does  it  abide,  after  it 
has  divided  itself?  How  does  it  go  out?  How 
does  it  support  what  is  without  \  and  how  what  is 
within  ? ' 

2.  He  replied :  *  You  ask  questions  more  difficult, 
but  you  are  very  fond  of  Brahman,  therefore  I  shall 
tell  it  you. 

3.  This  Prd;/a  (spirit)  is  born  of  the  Self.  Like 
the  shadow  thrown  on  a  man,  this  (the  pri^»a)  is 

^  A  person  for  whom  the  ssuRsk&ras,  the  sacramental  and  initiatory 
rites,  have  not  been  performed.  .Sahkara  says  that,  as  he  wa&  the 
first  bom,  there  was  no  one  to  perform  them  for  him,  and  that  he 
is  called  Yrity^  because  he  was  pure  by  nature.  This  is  all  very 
doubtful. 

'  Agni  is  said  to  be  the  i?f  shi  of  the  Atharvanas. 

*  Instead  of  the  irregular  vocative  Mdtarirvay  there  is  another 
reading,  M&tarixvana>(,  i.  e.  thou  art  the  father  of  Matarlrvan,  the 
win4  and  therefore  of  the  whole  world. 

^  All  creatures  and  the  god& 
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Spread  out  over  it  (the  Brahman)  \    By  the  work  of 
the  mind'  does  it  come  into  this  body. 

4.  As  a  king  commands  officials,  saying  to  them : 
Rule  these  villages  or  those,  so  does  that  Pri^a 
(spirit)  dispose  the  other  pr&i^as,  each  for  their 
separate  work. 

5.  The  Ap&na  (the  down-breathing)  in  the  organs 
of  excretion  and  generation;  the  FjAhsl  himself 
dwells  in  eye  and  ear,  passing  through  mouth  and 
nose.  In  the  middle  is  the  Sam4naV(the  on- 
breathing);  it  carries  what  has  been  sacrificed  as 
food  equally  (over  the  body),  and  the  seven  lights 
proceed  from  it. 

6.  TheSelf*  is  m  the  heart  There  are  the  101 
arteries,  and  in  each  of  them  there  are  a  hundred 
(smaller  veins),  and  for  each  of  these  branches 
there  are  72,000  ^  In  these  theVy^na(the  back- 
breathing)  moves. 


^  Over  Brahman,  i.  e.  the  Self,  the  parama  punisha,  the  akshara, 
the  satya.  The  prdna  being  called  a  shadow,  is  thereby  implied  to 
be  onreal  (annta).   .Sankara. 

*  Manokrita  is  explained  as  an  firsha  sandhi.  It  means  the  good 
or  evil  deeds,  which  are  the  work  of  the  mind. 

*  I  keep  to  the  usual  translation  of  Sam&na  by  on-breathing,  though 
it  is  here  explained  in  a  different  sense.  Sam&na  is  here  supposed 
to  be  between  pr&mi  and  ap^na,  and  to  distribute  the  food  equally^ 
samam,  over  the  body.  The  seven  lights  are  explained  as  the  two 
eyes,  the  two  6ars,  the  two  nostrils,  and  the  mouth. 

^  Here  the  Lingdtmi  or  GtvitmL 

*  A  hundred  times  ioi  would  give  us  lo^ioo,  and  each  multiplied 
by  72,000  would  give  us  a^um  total  of  727,200,000  veins,  or,  if  we 
add  the  principal  veins,  727,210,201;  Anandagiri  makes  the  sum 
total,  72  Jto/iSf  72  lakshas,  six  thousands,  two  hundred  and  one, 
where  the  six  of  the  thousands  seems  to  be  a  mistake  for  daxasa- 
hasram.  In  the  Brihad&r.  Upanishad  II,  i,  19,  we  read  of  72,000 
arteries,  likewise  in  Y^||g^valkya  III,  108.    See  also  Br/h.  Up.  IV, 
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7.  Through  one  of  them,  the  Udina  (the  out- 
breathing)  leads  (us)  upwards  to  the  good  world  by 
good  work,  to  the  bad  world  by  bad  work,  to  the 
world  of  men  by  both. 

8.  The  sun  rises  as  the  external  Pr4«a,  for  it 
assists  the  VrknsL  in  the  eye  K  The  deity  that  exists 
in  the  earth,  is  there  in  support  of  man's  Ap&na 
(down-breathing).  The  ether  between  (sun  and 
earth)  is  the  Samdna  (on-breathing),  the  air  is  Vyina 
(back-breathing). 

9.  Light  is  the  UdArta  (out-breathing),  and  there- 
fore he  whose  light  has  gone  out  comes  to  a  new 
birth  with  his  senses  absorbed  in  the  mind. 

ID.  Whatever  his  thought  (at  the  time  of  death) 
with  that  he  goes  back  to  Prd«a,  and  the  Fr&na,, 
united  with  Hght^  together  with  the  self  (the  ^v&tmi) 
leads  on  to  the  world,  as  deserved. 

11.  He  who,  thus  knowing,  knows  Vt&hb^  his 
offsprmg  does  not.  perish,  and  he  becomes  immortal. 
Thus  says  the  Sloka, : 

12.  He  who  has  known  the  origin  ^  the  entry, 
the  place,  the  fivefold  distribution,  and  the  internal 
state  *  of  the  Fr&na,  obtains  immortality,  yes,  obtains 
immortality.' 

3,  20 ;  A^Mnd.  Up.  VI,  5,  3,  comm. ;   Kaush.  Up.  IV,  20 ;   KaMa 
Up.  VI,  16. 

^  Without  the  sun  the  eye  could  not  see. 

•  With  Udina,  the  out-breathing. 

'  This  refers  to  the  questions  asked  in  verse  i,  and  answered  in 
the  verses  which  follow. 

*  The  adhy&tma,as  opposed  to  the  vihya,  mentioned  in  verse  i. 
Ayati  instead  of  dyati  is  explained  b^  ^^andasam  hrasvatvam. 
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Fourth  Question. 

1.  Then  Sauryayamn  Glrgya  asked:  'Sir,  What 
are  they  that  sleep  in  this  man,  and  what  are  they 
that  are  awake  in  him  ?  What  power  (deva)  is  it 
that  sees  dreams  ?  Whose  is  the  happiness  ?  On 
what  do  all  these  depend  ? ' 

2.  He  replied :  '  O  GSrgya,  As  all  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  when  it  sets,  are  gathered  up  in  that  disc  of 
light,  and  as  they,  when  the  sun  rises  again  and  ( 
again,  come  forth,  so  is  all  this  (all  the  senses) 
gathered  up  in  the  highest  faculty  (deva) ',  the  mind.  ( 
Therefore  at  that  time  that  man  does  not  hear,  see, 
smell,  taste,  touch,  he  does  not  speak,  he  does  not 
take,  does  not  enjoy,  does  not  evacuate,  does  not 
move  about    He  sleeps,  that  is  what  people  say. 

3.  The  fires  of  the  prSnas  are,  as  it  were',  awake 
in  that  town  (the  body).  The  Apdna  is  the  GArha- 
patya  fire,  the  VySina  the  AnvShiryapaiC-ana  fire  ;  and 
because  it  is  taken  out  of  the  GSrhapatya  fire,  which 
is  fire  for  taking  out^  therefore  the  Pr^«a  is  the 
Ahavanlya  fire  *. 

'  See  note  to  verse  5,  '  Wc  ought  to  read  agnaya  iva. 

'  PraMayana,  pra«iyatc  'amSd  iti  pra^ayano  gSrhapatyo  'gniA. 

*  Tbe  comparison  between  the  prSnas  and  the  fires  or  altars  is 
not  very  clear.  As  to  the  fires  or  altars,  there  is  the  Girhapatya, 
f.laced  in  the  South-west,  the  household  fire,  which  is  always  kept 
turning,  from  which  the  fire  is  taken  lo  the  other  allars.  The 
Vnvihiiyapa^ana,  commonly  called  the  Dakshiwa  fire,  placed  in 
the  South,  uacd  chiefly  for  oblations  to  the  forefathers,  The 
Ahavaniya  fire,  placed  in  the  East,  and  used  for  sacrifices  to  the 
gods. 

Now  the  ApSna  is  identified  with  the  Garhapatya  fire,  no  reason 
being  given  e:icept  afterwards,  when  it  is  said  that  tbe  Prftoa  is 
the  Aiiavaniya  fire,  being  taken  out  of  tbe  G&rhapatya,  here  called 
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4.  Because  it  carries  equally  these  two  oblations, 
the  out-breathing  and  the  in-breathing,  the  Sam&na 
is  he  (the  Hotr^'  priest)^.  The  mind  is  the  sacri- 
ficen  the  Ud4na  is  the  reward  of  the  sacrifice,  and 
it  leads  the  sacrificer  every  day  (in  deep  sleep)  to 
Brahman. 

5.  There  that  god*  (the  mind)  enjoys  in  sleep 
greatness.  What  has  been  seen,  he  *  sees  again ; 
what  has  been  heard,  he  hears  again ;  what  has  been 
enjoyed  in  different  countries  and  quarters,  he  enjoys 
again ;  what  has  been  seen  and  not  seen,  heard  and 
not  heard,  enjoyed  and  not  enjoyed,  he  sees  it  all  ; 
he,  being  all,  sees. 

6.  And  when  he  is  overpowered  by  light*,  tlien 
that  god  sees  no  dreams,  and  at  that  time  that 
happiness  arises  in  his  body. 

7.  And,  O  friend,  as  birds  go  to  a  tree  to  roost, 
thus  all  this  rests  in  the  Highest  Atman, — 

8.  The  earth  and  its  subtile  elements,  the  water 
and  its  subtile  elements,  the  light  and  its  subtile 
elements,  the  air  and  its  subtile  elements,  the  ether 
and  its  subtile  elements ;  the  eye  and  what  can  be 

pra/iajana,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pri^ia  proceeds  in  sleep 
from  the  apina.  The  Vydna  is  identified  with  the  Dakshin&gni, 
the  Southern  fire,  because  it  issues  from  the  heart  through  an 
aperture  on  the  right. 

'  The  name  of  the  Hotri  priest  must  be  supplied.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  carry  two  oblations  equally  to  the  Ahavantya,  and  in  the 
same  way  the  Vyana  combines  the  two  breathings,  the  in  and  out 
breathings. 

'  The  ^ivitman  under  the  guise  of  manas.  The  Sanskrit  word 
is  deva,  god,  used  in  the  sense  of  an  invisible  power,  but  as  a 
masculine.  The  commentator  uses  manodeva^,  p.  21a,  1.  5.  I 
generally  translate  deva,  if  used  in  this  sense,  by  faculty,  but  the 
context  required  a  masculine.    See  verse  2. 

'  In  the  state  of  profound  sleep  or  sushupti. 
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seen,  the  ear  and  what  can  be  heard,  the  nose  and 
what  can  be  smelled,  the  taste  and  what  can  be 
tasted,  the  skin  and  what  can  be  touched,  the  voice 
and  what  can  be  spoken,  the  hands  and  what  can 
be  grasped,  the  feet  and  what  can  be  walked,  the 
mind  and  what  can  be  perceived,  intellect  (buddhi) 
and  what  can  be  conceived,  personality  and  what 
can  be  personified,  thought  and  what  can  be  thought, 
light  and  what  can  be  lighted  up,  the  Prd»a  and 
what  is  to  be  supported  by  it 

9.  For  he  it  is  who  sees,  hears,  smells,  tastes, 
perceives,  conceives,  acts,  he  whose  essence  is  know- 
ledge ^,  the  person,  and  he  dwells  in  the  highest, 
indestructible  Self, — 

10.  He  who  knows  that  indestructible  being,  obtains 
(what  is)  the  highest  and  indestructible,  he  without 
a  shadow,  without  a  body,  without  colour,  bright, — 
yes,  O  friend,  he  who  knows  it,  becomes  all-knowing, 
becomes  all.     On  this  there  is  this  .Sloka : 

11.  He,  O  friend,  who  knows  that  indestructible 
being  wherein  the  true  knower,  the  vital  spirits 
(pri;^s),  together  with  all  the  powers  (deva),  and 
the  elements  rest,  he,  being  all-knowing,  has  pene- 
trated all/ 

Fifth  Question* 

1.  Then  ^aivya  Satyakdma  asked  him :  'Sir,  if  some 
one  among  men  should  meditate  here  until  death 
on  the  syllable  Om,  what  would  he  obtain  by  it  ? ' 

2.  He  replied:  *0  Satyakima,  the  syllable  Om 
(AUM)  is  the  highest  and  also  the  other  Brahman ; 


^  Buddhi  and  the  rest  are  the  instniments  of  knowledge,  but 
there  is  the  knower,  the  person,  in  the  Highest  Self. 
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therefore  he  who  knows   it  arrives  by  the  same 
means '  at  one  of  the  two. 

3.  If  he  meditate  on  one  MStrS  (the  A)',  then, 
being  enlightened  by  that  only,  he  arrives  quickly 
at  the  earth  ^  The  JUk-verscs  lead  him  to  the 
world  of  men,  and  being  endowed  there  with  penance, 
abstinence,  and  faith,  he  enjoys  greatness, 

4.  If  he  meditate  with*  two  MStrAs  (A  +  U)  he 
arrives  at  the  Manas*,  and  is  led  up  by  the  Ya^s- 
verses  to  the  sky,  to  the  Soma-world.  Having  enjoyed 
greatness  in  the  Soma-world,  he  returns  again. 

5.  Again,  he  who  meditates  with  this  syllable 
AUM  of  three  Matrds,  on  the  Highest  Person,  he 
comes  to  light  and  to  the  sun.  And  as  a  snake  is 
freed  from  its  skin,  so  is  he  freed  from  evil.  He 
is  led  up  by  the  Saman-verses  to  the  Brahma- 
world*;  and  from  him,  full  of  life  (Hlra«yagarbha, 
the  lord  of  the  Satya-Ioka '),  he  learns  *  to  see  the 
all-pervading,  the  Highest  Person.  And  there  are 
these  two  6'lokas : 

6.  The  three  MAtrSs  (A-l-U-l-M).  if  employed 
separate,  and  only  joined  one  to  another,  are  mortal*; 

'  Ayatancna,  ^Umhanena. 

*  DlpikSyittn  VaiasparinaivSkSramatram  ityeva  vySkhyStain. 

*  Sampadyate  pr&pnoti  ^nmcti  jeshaA. 
'  5riiUu  tritiya  dvit!y4rthc. 
'  Literally  the  mind,  but  here  meant  for  the  moon,  as  berorcJ 

It  is  clear  tttat  manasi  belongrs  to  sampadyate,  not,  as  the  Dt^nUtl 
and  Roer  think,  to  dhyaytta.  Some  take  it  for  svapn^bhimUtl 
HiranyagarbhaA. 

'  The  world  of  HirawyagarbhaA,  called  the  Satyatoka. 

'  On  a  later  addition,  bringing  in  the  Om  as  consisting  of  ihresj 
MitrSs  and  a  half,  see  Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  1,  p.  453 ;  Roer,  p.  13S.    ' 

'  Tadupadejeneli  y&vat. 

*  Because  in  their  separate  form,  A,  U,  SI,  they  do  not  mean'] 
the  Highest  Brahman, 
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but  in  acts,  external,  internal,  or  intermediate,  if 
well  performed,  the  sage  trembles  not  \ 

7.  Through  the  Hii^vtrses  he  arrives  at  this 
world,  through  the  Ya^s-verses  at  the  sky,  through 
the  S&man-verses  at  that  which  the  poets  teach, — he 
arrives  at  this  by  means  of  the  Onk&ra ;  the  wise 
arrives  at  that  which  is  at  rest,  free  from  decay,  from 
death,  from  fear, — the  Highest' 

Sixth  Question. 

1 .  Then  Suke^as  Bhdradv^^  asked  him,  saying : 
*Sir,  Hira;»yanibha,  the  prince  of  Kosald',  came  to 
me  and  asked  this  question:  Do  you  know  the 
person  of  sixteen  parts,  O  Bh&radv^^  ?  I  said  to 
the  prince :  I  do  not  know  him ;  if  I  knew  him, 
how  should  I  not  tell  you  ?  Surely,  he  who  speaks 
what  is  untrue  withers  away  to  the  very  root; 
therefore  I  will  not  say  what  is  untrue.  Then  he 
mounted  his  chariot  and  went  away  silently.  Now 
I  ask  you,  where  is  that  person  ?  * 

2.  He  replied :  'Friend,  that  person  is  here  within 
the  body,  he  in  whom  these  sixteen  parts  arise. 

3.  He  reflected :  What  is  it  by  whose  departure 
I  shall  depart,  and  by  whose  staying  I  shall  stay  ? 

4.  He  sent  forth  (created)  Pr4«a  (spirit)^;  from 

'  ^  The  three  acts  are  explained  as  waking,  slumbering,  and  deep 
deep;  or  as  three  kinds  of  pronunciation,  t&ra-mandra-madhyama. 
They  are  probably  meant  for  Yoga  exercises  in  which  the  three 
M&tr&s  of  Cm  are  used  as  one  word,  and  as  an  emblem  of  the 
Highest  Brahman. 

'  Jahkara  explains  Kausalya  by  Kosal&y&m  bhava^.  Ananda- 
tfrtha  gives  the  same  explanation.  Kosali  is  the  capital,  generally 
called  Ayodhyi.    There  is  no  authority  for  the  palatal  s. 

*  .Sahkara  explains  prd^ia  by  sarvapr^o  Hiranyagarbha  (sarva- 
prSffikara/i&dh&ram  antardtm&nam). 
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■) 


Pi^a  •SraddhA  (faith)  \  ether,  air,  light,  water,  earth, 
sense,  mind,  food ;  from  food  came  vigour,  penance, 
hymns,  sacrifice,  the  worlds,  and  in  the  worlds  the 
name '  also. 

5.  As  these  flowing  rivers  •  that  go  towards  the 
ocean,  when  they  have  reached  the  ocean,  sink  into 
it,  their  name  and  form  are  broken,  and  people  speak 
of  the  ocean  only,  exactly  thus  these  sixteen  parts  of 
the  spectator  that  go  towards  the  person  (purusha), 
when  they  have  reached  the  person,  sink  into  him, 
their  name  and  form  are  broken,  and  people  speak 
of  the  person  only,  and  he  becomes  without  parts 
and  immortal.     On  this  there  is  this  verse : 

6.  That  person  who  is  to  be  known,  he  in  whom 
these  parts  rest,  like  spokes  in  the  nave  of  a  wheel, 
you  know  him,  lest  death  should  hurt  you.' 

7.  Then  he  (Pippalida)  said  to  them : '  So  far  do 
I  know  this  Highest  Brahman,  there  is  nothing 
higher  than  it* 

8.  And  they  praising  him,  said :  *  You,  indeed,  are 
our  father,  you  who  carry  us  from  our  ignorance  to 
the  other  shore.' 

Adoration  to  the  highest  i?«his ! 
Adoration  to  the  highest  i?^his  I 
Tat  sat.    HariA,  Om ! 

^  Faith  IS  supposed  to  make  all  beings  act  rightly. 
*  Nima  stands  here  for  n&marfipe,  name  (concept)  and  form. 
See  before,  p.  259. 
»  Cf.  MiwMf.  Up.  IV,  2,  8 ;  ^Aind.  Up.  VIII,  10. 
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First  PRAPArnAKA. 

1,  The  laying  of  the  formerly-described  sacrificial 
fires  ^  is  indeed  the  sacrifice  of  Brahman.  Therefore 
let  the  sacrificer,  after  he  has  laid  those  fires,  medi- 
tate on  the  Self.  Thus  only  does  the  sacrificer 
become  complete  and  faultless. 

But  who  is  to  be  meditated  on  .^  He  who  is 
called  PrA/^a  (breath).     Of  him  there  is  this  story : 

2.  A  King,  named  Brrhadratha,  having  established 
his  son  in  his  sovereignty',  went  into  the  forest, 
because  he  considered  this  body  as  transient,  and 
had  obtained  freedom  from  all  desires.  Having 
performed  the  highest  penance,  he  stands  there,  with 
uplifted  arms,  looking  up  to  the  sun.  At  the  end 
of  a  thousand  (days) ',  the  Saint  ^S'4k4yanya  *,  who 
knew  the  Self,  came  near  *,  burning  with  splendour, 

^  The  perforaiance  of  all  the  sacrifices,  described  in  the  Maitr^- 
yana-br&hmaiA,  is  to  lead  np  in  the  end  to  a  knowledge  of  Brahman, 
by  rendering  a  man  fit  for  receiving  the  highest  knowledge.  See 
Manu  VI,  8a :  'All  that  has  been  declared  (above)  depends  on  medi- 
tation; for  he  who  is  not  proficient  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Self 
reaps  not  the  full  reward  of  the  performance  of  rites.' 

'  Instead  of  vir^^e,  a  doubtful  word,  and  occurring  nowhere 
else,  m.  reads  vairS^e. 

'  Or  years,  if  we  read  sahasrasya  instead  of  sahasr&hasjra. 

^  The  descendant  of  iSdk&yana.  Saint  is  perhaps  too  strong ;  it 
means  a  holy,  venerable  man,  and  is  frequently  applied  to  a  Buddha, 

*  Both  M.  and  m.  add  mune^  before  antikam,  whereas  the  com- 
mentary has  TignaA. 
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like  a  fire  without  smoke.  He  said  to  the  King: 
*  Rise,  rise  1  Choose  a  Txx)n !' 

The  King,  bowing  before  him,  said :  *  O  Saint,  I 
know  not  the  Self,  thou  knowest  the  essence  (of  the 
SelO.    We  have  heard  so.    Teach  it  us.' 

•Sikdyanya  replied :  *  This  was  achieved  of  yore ; 
but  what  thou  askest  is  difficult  to  obtain  \  O 
Aikshv4ka,  choose  other  pleasures.* 

The  King,  touching  the  Saint's  feet  with  his  head, 
recited  this  G&thd : 

3.  '  O  Saint,  What  is  the  use  of  the  enjoyment  of 
pleasures  in  this  offensive,  pithless  body — a  mere 
mass  of  bones,  skin,  sinews,  marrow',  flesh,  seed, 
blood,  mucus,  tears,  phlegm,  ordure,  water',  bile, 
and  slime  I  What  is  the  use  of  the  enjoyment  of 
pleasures  in  this  body  which  is  assailed  by  lust, 
hatred,  greed,  delusion,  fear,  anguish,  jealousy,  sepa- 
ration from  what  is  loved,  union  with  what  is  not 
loved  *,  hunger,  thirst,  old  age,  death,  illness,  grief, 
and  other  evils ! 

4.  And  we  see  that  all  this  is  perishable,  as  these 
flies,  gnats,  and  other  injects,  as  herbs  and  trees  ^, 

^  Though  the  commentator  must  have  read  etad  vr/Uam  purastSd 
du^jakyam  etat  pramam,  yet  praxnam  as  a  neuter  is  very  strange. 
M.  reads  etad  vri^tam  purast&t,  darjakama  pri^^a  pnunam ; 
m.  reads  etad  vratam  purastdd  arakyam  mi  pnU^L  praxnam 
aikshv&ka,  ftc.  This  suggests  the  reading,  etad  vnttam  purast^d 
du^xakam  m&  prikAhz  prarfUm,  i.  e.  this  was  settled  formerly,  do 
not  ask  a  difficult  or  an  impossible  question. 

'  Read  ma^^  '  M.  adds  vSta  before  pitta ;  not  m. 

^  An  expression  that  oflen  occurs  in  Buddhist  literature.  See 
also  Manu  VI,  6a :  'On  their  separation  from  those  whom  they 
love,  and  their  union  with  those  whom  they  hate ;  on  their  strength 
overpowered  by  old  age,  and  their  bodies  racked  with  disease.' 

*  The  Sandhi  vanaspatayodbhiita  for  vanaspataya  udbhiita  is 
anomalous.    M.  reads  vanaspatayo  bhiitapradhva/nsinaA. 
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growing  and  decaying.  And  what  of  these  ?  There 
are  other  great  ones,  mighty  wielders  of  bows,  rulers 
of  empires,  Sudyumna,  Bhdridyumna,  Indradyumna, 
Kuvalaylfva,  Yauvand^va,  Vadhryarva,  Ajvapati*, 
iSarabindu,  Hariivfcmdra,  Ambartsha*,  Nahusha, 
AnAnata,  6arydti,  YayAti,  Anara»ya  *,  Ukshasena  *, 
&c.,  and  kings  such  as  Marutta,  Bharata  (Daush- 
yanti),  and  others,  who  before  the  eyes  of  their  whole 
family  surrendered  the  greatest  happiness,  and 
passed  on  from  this  world  to  that.  And  what  of 
these  ?  There  are  other  great  ones.  We  see  the 
destruction '  of  Gandharvas,  Asuras  ®,  Yakshas,  RA- 
kshasas,  BhAtas,  Ga/eas,  Pi^4^s,  snakes,  and  vam- 
pires. And  what  of  these.**  There  is  the  drying 
up  of  other  great  oceans,  the  falling  of  mountains, 
the  moving  of  the  pole-star,  the  cutting  of  the  wind- 
ropes  (that  hold  the  stars),  the  submergence  of  the 
earth,  and  the  departure  of  the  gods  (suras)  from 
their  place.  In  such  a  world  as  this,  what  is  the 
use  of  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures,  if  he  who  has 
fed^  on  them  is  seen*  to  return  (to  this  world)  again 

^  M.  carries  on  axvapatlrarabinduharlrihindrStnbarisha. 

■  After  Ambarisha,M.  reads  NabhushinanuturayyitiyayAtyanara- 
ify&kshasenddayo.  Nahusha  (Naghusha?)  is  the  father  of  5'arydti  ; 
Ndbhiga,  the  father  of  Ambarisha.  These  names  are  so  care- 
lessly written  that  even  the  commentator  says  that  the  text  is 
either  i&^&ndasa  or  pramddika.  Andnata  is  a  mere  conjecture.  It  ' 
occurs  as  the  name  of  a  i?/'shi  in  Rig-veda  IX,  in. 

*  Anara^iya,  mentioned  in  the  Mah&bhtrata,  I,  230. 
^  M.  reads  anara^ydkshasena. 

*  M.  and  m.  read  nirodhanam.  •  M.  adds  Apsarasas. 

'  M.  and  m.  read  Irritasya,  but  the  commentator  explains  ari- 
tasya. 

*  Here  we  have  the  Maitrdya«a  Sandhi,  dr/jyat&  iti,  instead 
of  dmyata  iti ;  see  von  Schroeder,  Maitrayan!  Sa/nhiti,  p.  xxviii. 
M.  and  m.  read  dr/jyata. 
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and  again!  Deign  therefore  to  take  me  out!  In 
this  world  I  am  like  a  frog  in  a  dry  well.  O  Saint, 
thou  art  my  way,  thou  art  my  way/ 


Second  PrapAthaka, 

1.  Then  the  Saint  ^Hk&yanya,  well  pleased,  said 
to  the  King :  '  Great  King  B^zTiadratha,  thou  banner 
of  the  race  of  Ikshviku,  quickly  obtaining  a  know- 
ledge of  Self,  thou  art  happy,  and  art  renowned  by 
the  name  of  Marut,  the  wind  \  This  indeed  is  thy 
SelfV 

*  Which »,  O  Saint,*  said  the  King, 
Then  the  Saint  said  to  him : 

2.  *  He  *  who,  without  stopping  the  out-breathing*, 
proceeds  upwards  (from  the  sthtlla  to  the  stlkshma 
rarlra),  and  who,  modified  (by  impressions),  and  yet 
not  modified  •,  drives  away  the  darkness  (of  error), 
he  is  the  Self.  Thus  said  the  Saint  Maitri ''.'  And 
^S&k&yanya  said  to  the  King  Br/hadratha:  '  He  who 
in  perfect  rest,  rising  from  this  body  (both  from 
the  sthOla  and  sOkshma),  and  reaching  the  highest 


'  Pnshadarva  in  the  Veda  is  another  name  of  the  Maruts,  the 
storm  gods.    Afterwards  the  king  is  called  Manit,  VI,  30. 

'  This  sentence  is  called  a  Siitra  by  the  commentator  to  VI,  32. 

*  M.  reads  Kathaya  me  katamo  bhav&n  iti. 
^  M.  leaves  out  atha. 

*  One  might  read  dvish/ambhanena,  in  the  sense  of  while  pre- 
venting the  departure  of  the  vital  breath,  as  in  the  Brth,  Ar.  VI,  3, 
priffena  rakshann  avaram  kul&yam. 

'  M.  reads  vyatham&no  'vyathamdnas. 

^  M.  leaves  out  Maitri^-ity  eva^n  hydha.  The  commentator  ex- 
plains Maitrii*  by  mitrdy&  apatyam  r /shir  maitrir  maitreya.  In  a  later 
passage  (II,  3)  M.  reads  Bhagavat&  Maitre^a,  likewise  the  Anubhfiti- 
prakdjra. 
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light*,  comes  forth  in  hiis  own  form,  he  is  the  Self* 
(thus  said  ^'dkdyanya);  this  is  the  immortal,  the 
fearless,  this  is  Brahman.' 

3.  *  Now  then  this  is  the  science  of  Brahman,  and 
the  science  of  all  Upanishads,  O  King,  which  was 
told  us  by  the  Saint  Maitri  \    I  shall  tell  it  to  thee : 

*  We  hear  (in  the  sacred  records)  that  there  were 
once  the  Vdlakhilyas  *,  who  had  left  off  all  evil,  who 
were  vigorous  and  passionless.  They  said  to  the  Pra- 
^pati  Kratu  :  "  O  Saint,  this  body  is  without  intel- 
ligence, like  a  cart  To  what  supernatural  being 
belongs  this  great  power  by  which  such  a  body  has 
been  made  intelligent?  Or  who  is  the  driver,^ 
What  thou  knowest,  O  Saint,  tell  us  that  *•'' '  Pra^- 
pati  answered  and  said : 

4.  '  He  who  in  the  iSruti  is  called  '*  Standing 
above,"  like  passionless  ascetics  •  amidst  the  objects 
of  the  world,  he,  indeed,  the  pure,  clean,  undeveloped, 
tranquil,  breathless,  bodiless  ^,  endless,  imperishable, 
firm,  everlasting,  unborn,  independent  one,  stands  in 
his  own  greatness,  and  by  him  has  this  body  been 
made  intelligent,  and  he  is  also  the  driver  of  it.' 

*  M.  adds  svayaxn  ^otir  upasampadya. 

■  M.  reads  esha  for  ity  esha,  which  seems  better, 

*  M.  reads  Maitrewa  vyikhydtS. 

*  M.  M.,  Translation  of  Rig-veda,  Preface,  p.  xxxiv. 

*  M.  adds :  bri^hhi  te  hoi^ur  Bhagavan  katham  anena  v&syzm  yai 
Bhagavan  vetsy  etad  asmdkam  bri^hhi  tdn  hovi^eti. 

*  The  commentator  allows  ftrdhvaretasasa^  to  be  taken  as  a 
vocative  also. 

^  Nirdtmi  is  explained  by  the  commentator  as  thoughtless,  with- 
out volition,  &c.  But  dtmi  is  frequently  used  for  body  also,  and 
this  seems  more  appropriate  here.  M.,  however,  reads  anixdtmS, 
and  this  is  the  reading  explained  in  the  Anubhiitipraklra,  p.  228, 
ver.  60.  This  might  mean  the  Atman  which  has  not  yet  assumed 
the  quality  of  a  personal  god.    See  VI,  28 ;  VI,  31, 
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They  said:  *0  Saint,  How  has  this  been  made 
intelligent  by  such  a  being  as  this  which  has  no 
desires \  and  how  is  he  its  driver?'  He  answered 
them  and  said : 

5.  *  That  Self  which  is  very  small,  invisible,  in- 
comprehensible, called  Purusha,  dwells  of  his  own 
will  here  in  part*;  just  as  a  man  who  is  fast  asleep 
awakes  of  his  own  will  \  And  this  part  (of  the  Self) 
which  is  entirely  intelligent,  reflected  in  man  (as  the 
sun  in  different  vessels  of  water),  knowing  the  body 
(kshetn^^a),  attested  by  his  conceiving,  willing,  and 
believing*,  is  Pra^pati  (lord  of  creatures),  called 
Vi^a.  By  him,  the  intelligent,  is  this  body  made 
intelligent,  and  he  is  the  driver  thereof/ 

They  said  to  him :  *  O  Saint  \  if  this  has  been 
made  intelligent  by  such  a  being  as  this,  which  has 
no  desires,  and  if  he  is  the  driver  thereof,  how  was 
it  ?'    He  answered  them  and  said : 

6.  *  In  the  beginning  Pra^dpati  (the  lord  of 
creatures)  stood  alone.  He  had  no  happiness,  when 
alone.     Meditating®   on   himself,  he  created  many 

^  The  reading  anishMena  is  explained  by  the  commentator  as  free 
from  any  local  habitation  or  attachment.  He  also  mentions  the 
various  readings  anish/ena,  free  from  wishes,  and  aiiishMena,  the 
smallest  M.  reads  ani^^^ena,  and  this  seems  better  than  anish/ena. 
The  AnubhOtiprakira  reads  likewise  ani^i^asya. 

'  I  read  buddhip(irvam,  and  again  with  M.  suptasyeva  buddhi- 
p^irvam.  I  also  read  SLmstudi  without  iti,  as  in  M.  The  simile  seems 
to  be  that  a  man,  if  he  likes,  can  wake  himself  at  any  time  of 
night,  and  this  *  if  he  likes '  is  expressed  by  buddhipiirvam.  See 
AnubhfitiprakSja,  w.  67,  68. 

'  M.  reads  vibpdhayati,  atha. 

*  See  Maitr.  Up.  V,  2;  Cowell's  Translation,  pp.  246,  256; 
Ved&ntaparibhdsh&,  ed.  A.  Venis,  in  the  Pandit,  IV,  p.  no. 

'  M.  adds:  bhagavann  tdr/>asya  katham  artxena  vartanam  iti  tSn 
hovS^a. 

*  M.  reads  abhidhydyan. 
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creatures.  He  looked  on  them  and  saw  they  were, 
like  a  stone,  without  understanding,  and  standing 
like  a  lifeless  post.  He  had  no  happiness.  He 
thought,  I  shall  enter  *  within,  that  they  may  awake. 
Making  himself  like  air  (vdyu)*  he  entered  within. 
Being  one,  he  could  not  do  it  Then  dividing  him- 
self fivefold,  he  is  called  Prd«a,  Apdna,  Samana, 
Ud&na,  Vydna.  Now  that^  air  which  rises  up- 
wards, is  Prd«a.  That  which  moves  downwards, 
is  ApSna.  That  by  which  these  two  are  supposed 
to  be  held,  is  Vj'Ana.  That*  which  carries  the 
grosser  material  of  food  to  the  ApAna,  and  brings 
the  subtler  material  to  each  limb,  has  the  name 
Samdna.  [After  these  (Pr4«a, A p&na,  Samdna)  comes 
the  work  of  the  Vydna,  and  between  them  (the  FrAwa, 
Ap&na,  and  Samdna  on  one  side  and  the  Vy^na  on 
the  other)  comes  the  rising  of  the  Ud^na.]  That 
which  brings  up  or  carries  down  *  what  has  been 
drunk  and  eaten,  is  the  UdAna*. 

Now  the  Updw^u- vessel  (or  prd//a)  depends  on 
the  An tarydma- vessel  (apana)  and  the  Antarydma- 

'  It  is  better  to  read  with  M.  vlr&nfti. 

•  M.  vSyum  iva,  •  M.  Atha  yo  'yam. 

•  M. reads:  yo 'ya/n  sthavish/^am  anna;»  dhitum  annasydpSne 
sthdpayaty  ajrisbMa/n  Aihge  'nge  sa/»nayati  esha  viva  sa  samino 
'tha  yo  'yam.    Leaving  out  annam,  this  seems  the  right  reading 
The  whole  sentence  from  uttaram  to  uddnasya  is  left  out  in  M. 

'  M.  nigirati  ^isho  viva  sa  udino  'tha  yenaitds  sird  anuvy&pti 
esha  vdva  sa  vy&na^. 

•  The  views  of  these  five  kmds  of  wifid  differ  considerably. 
Here  the  commentator  explains  that  the  prd/ia  and  apdna,  the  up- 
breathing  and  down-breathing,  keep  the  bodily  warmth  alive,  as 
bellows  keep  up  a  fire.  The  food  cooked  in  it  is  distributed  by 
the  Samdna,  so  that  the  coarse  material  becomes  ordure,  the  middle 
flesh,  the  subde  material  mind  (manas).  The  ud&na  brings  up 
phlegm,  Ac,  while  the  Vydna  gives  strength  to  the  whole  body. 
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vessel  (apina)  on  the  UpA^^Ai-vessel  ^  (prfiwa),  and 
between  these  two  the  self-resplendent  (Self)  pro- 
duced heat^  This  heat  is  the  purusha  (person), 
and  this  purusha  is  Agni  Vaiivdnara,  And  thus 
it  is  said  elsewhere  * :  "  Agni  VaiivSnara  is  the  fire 
within  man  by  which  the  food  that  is  eaten  is  cooked, 
i.e.  digested.  Its  noise  is  that  which  one  hears,  if 
one  covers  one's  ears.  When  a  man  is  on  the  point 
.  of  departing  this  life,  he  does  not  hear  that  noise." 
I  Now  he*,  having  divided  himself  fivefold,  is 
hidden  in  a  secret  place  (buddhi),  assuming  the 
nature  of  mind,  having  the  prd«as  as  his  body,  re- 
splendent, having  true  concepts,  and  free  like  ether  *. 
Feeling  even  thus  that  he  has  not  attained  his  object, 
he  thinks  from  within  the  interior  of  the  heart*, 
"  Let  me  enjoy  objects."  Therefore,  having  first 
broken  open  these  five  apertures  (of  the  senses),  he 
enjoys  the  objects  by  means  of  the  five  reins.  This 
means  that  these  perceptive  organs  (ear,  skin, 
eye,  tongue,  nose)  are  his  reins ;  the  active  organs 
(tongue  (for  speaking),  hands,  feet,  anus,  generative 
organ)  his  horses;  the  body  his  chariot,  the  mind 
the  charioteer,  the  whip  being  the  temperament. 
Driven  by  that  whip,  this  body  goes  round  like  the 

■ 

*  Two  sacrificial  vessels  (graha)  placed  on  either  side  of  the  stone 
on  which  the  Soma  is  squeezed,  and  here  compared  to  the  Pra«a 
and  Apana,  between  which  the  Self  (iaitanydtraa)  assumes  heat. 

^  M.  reads  tayor  antari/e  ^aush/iyam  prasuvat. 

*  See  Brihaddrawyaka  Up.  V,  9;  A'Aand.  Up.  Ill,  13,  8. 

*  The  Vaiivanara  or  purusha,  according  to  the  commentator,  but 
originally  the  Pra^dpati,  who  had  made  himself  like  air,  and  divided 
himself  into  five  vital  airs. 

^  Thus  the  dtma,  with  his  own  qualities  and  those  which  he 
assumes,  becomes  a  living  being. 

*  M.  reads  esho  'sya  hr/dantare  tishMann. 
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Third   PRAPArirAKA. 

J.  The  VAlakhilyas  said  to  Pra^ipati  Kratu: 
*  O  Saint,  if  thou  thus  showest  the  greatness  of  that 
Self,  then  who  is  that  other  different  one,  also  called 
Self*,  who  really  overcome  by  bright  and  dark 
fruits  of  action,  enters  on  a  good  or  bad  birth  ? 


^  M.  reads:  Sa  v&  esha  dtmeti  hoxann  iva  sit&sitaL^.  This  seems 
better  than  luanti  kavaya^,  which  hardly  construes* 

'  M.  reads  abhibhCiyamdnay  iva,  which  again  is  better  than  ana- 
bhibhiita  iva,  for  he  seems  to  be  overcome,  but  is  not,  just  as  he 
seems  to  be  an  agent,  but  is  not.    See  also  III,  !• 

'  M.  has  alcpo. 

^  The  pure  Self,  called  &tm^  brahma,  >(inmitram,  prai^nagha- 
nam,  &c.,  after  entering  what  he  had  himself  created,  and  no  longer 
distinguishing  himself  from  the  created  things  (bhiita),  is  called 
Bhdt&lmS. 


wheel  driven  by  the  potter.     This  body  is  made 
intelligent,  and  he  is  the  driver  thereof. 

This  ^  is  indeed  the  Self,  who  seeming  to  be  filled 
with  desires,  and  seeming  to  be  overcome  *  by  bright 
or  dark  fruits  of  action,  wanders  about  in  every 
body  (himself  remaining  free).  Because  he  is  not 
manifest,  because  he  is  infinitely  small,  because  he 
is  invisible,  because  he  cannot  be  grasped,  because 
he  is  attached  to  nothing,  therefore  he,  seeming  to 
be  changing,  an  agent  in  that  which  is  not  (prakmi), 
is  in  reality  not  an  agent  and  unchanging^  He  is 
pure,  firm,  stable,  undefiled*,  unmoved,  free  from 
desire,  remaining  a  spectator,  resting  in  himself. 
Having  concealed  himself  in  the  cloak  of  the  three 
qualities  he  appears  as  the  enjoyer  of  rttsi,  as  the  / 
enjoyer  of  ritsi  (of  his  good  works).' 


\ 
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Downward  or  upward  is  his  course^,  and  overcome 
by  the  pairs  (distinction  between  hot  and  cold,  plea- 
sure and  pain,  &c.)  he  roams  about^/ 

2.  Praj^pati  Kratu  replied:  'There  is  indeed  that 
other*  different  one,  called  the  elemental  Self  (Bh(i- 
tAtmd),  who,  overcome  by  bright  and  dark  fruits  of 
action,  enters  on  a  good  or  bad  birth  :  downward  or 
upward  is  his  course,  and  overcome  by  the  pairs  he 
roams  about.  And  this  is  his  explanation :  The  five 
Tanmdtr4s*  (sound,  touch,  form,  taste,  smell)  are 
called  BhAta;  also  the  five  MahibhOtas  (gross  ele- 
ments) are  called  Bhftta.  Then  the  aggregate*  of  all 
these  is  called  rarlra,  body®.  And  lastly  he  of  whom 
it  was  said  that  he  dwelt  in  the  body^,  he  is  called 
BhfttitmS,  the  elemental  Self.  Thus  his  immortal 
Self®  is  like  a  drop  of  water  on  a  lotus  leaf*,  and 
he  himself  is  overcome  by  the  qualities  of  nature. 
Then^®,  because  he  is  thus  overcome,  he  becomes 
bewildered,  and  because  he  is  bewildered,  he  saw 
not  the  creator,  the  holy  Lord,  abiding  within 
himself.  Carried  along  by  the  waves  of  the  quali- 
ties ^\  darkened  in  his  imaginations,  unstable,  fickle, 

'  -  r  I  I  ■      I         ■■■■■_  I    ^iww,_      I 

^  M.  reads  here  and  afterwards  avdkam  (^rdhva;^  vd  gatidvandvai^. 
'  M.  adds  at  the  end,  paribhramatiti  katama  esha  iti,  tin  hovdi^eti, 
and  leaves  it  out  at  the  end  of  §  2. 

•  M.  here  reads  avara.  *  M.  reads  tanmdtriwi. 
'  M.  reads  teshd/n  samudayas  ta^^^arfram. 

'  The  commentator  distinguishes  between  linga-xarfra,  consisting 
of  pr&nas,  indriyas,  the  anta^kara/ia,  and  the  sQkshmabh&tas ;  and 
the  sthiUa-fartra,  consisting  of  the  five  Mahdbhi^tas. 

^  M.  reads  jariram  ity  uktam. 

•  M.  reads  ath&sti  tasyaA  bindur  iva. 

•  It  sticks  to  it,  yet  it  can  easily  run  off  again. 

^^  M.  reads  Ato,  and  the  commentator  explains  atho  by  ata^^ 
k&raxdt,  adding  sandhi^  z^^&ndasa^. 
"  See  VI,  30. 
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crippled,  full  of  desires,  vacillating,  he  enters  mto 
belief,  believing  "I  am  he,"  "this  is  mine^ ;"  he  binds 
his  Self  by  his  Self,  as  a  bird  with  a  net,  and  over- 
come afterwards  by  the  fruits  of  what  he  has  done, 
he  enters  on  a  good  and  bad  birth ;  downward  or 
upward  is  his  course,  and  overcome  by  the  pairs  he 
roams  about/ 

They  asked :  *  Which  is  it  ?'     And  he  answered 
them : 

3.  '  This  also  has  elsewhere  been  said :  He  who 
acts,  is  the  elemental  Self;  he  who  causes  to  act  by 
means  of  the  organs  ^  is  the  inner  man  (anta>5puru- 
sha).  Now  as  even  a  ball  of  iron,  pervaded  (over- 
come) by  fire,  and  hammered  by  smiths,  becomes  \ 
manifold  (assumes  different  forms,  such  as  crooked, 
round,  large,  small'),  thus  the  elemental  Self,  per- 
vaded (overcome)  by  the  inner  man,  and  hammered 
by  the  qualities,  becomes  manifold*.  And  the  four 
tribes  (mammals,  birds,  &c.),  the  fourteen  worlds 
(BhAr,  &c.),  with  all  the  number  of  beings,  multi- 
plied eighty-four  times*,  all  this  appears  as  manifold- 
ness.  And  those  multiplied  things  are  impelled  by 
man  (purusha)  as  the  wheel  by  the  potter  •.  And  as 
when  the  ball  of  iron  is  hammered,  the  fire  is  not 
overcome,  so  the  (inner)  man  is  not  overcome,  but 
the  elemental  Self  is  overcome,  because  it  has  united 
itself  (with  the  elements). 

^  M.  reads  aham  so  mamedam.  '  M.  anta^kara^iai^. 

*  See  commentary,  p.  48, 1.  7. 

*  M.  reads  upety  atha  trigu»am  iatur^lam. 

*  M.  reads  ^aturaxftilakshayonipari^fatam.  See  also  Anubhiki- 
prakira,  ver.  118. 

'  Mri'tyava  seems  an  impossible  word,  though  the  commentator 
twice  explains  it  as  kulila,  potter.  M.  reads  ^akriiieti,  which  seems 
preferable.    Weber  conjectures  mr/lpa^a. 
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4.  And  it  has  been  said  elsewhere^ :  This  body 
produced  from  marriage,  and  endowed  with  growth* 
in  darkness,  came  forth  by  the  urinary  passage,  was 
built  up  with  bones,  bedaubed  with  flesh,  thatched 
with  skin,  filled  with  ordure,  urine,  bile,  slime,  mar- 
row, fat,  oil^,  and  many  impurities  besides,  like  a 
treasury  full  of  treasures*. 

5.  And  it  has  been  said  elsewhere :  Bewilder- 
ment, fear,  grief,  sleep,  sloth,  carelessness,  decay, 
sorrow,  hunger,  thirst,  niggardliness,  wrath,  infi- 
delity, ignorance,  envy,  cruelty^,  folly,  shameless- 
ness,  meanness®,  pride,  changeability^,  these  are  the 
results  of  the  quality  of  darkness  (tama^)*. 


^  Part  of  this  passage  has  been  before  the  mind  of  the  author  of 
the  Minava-dharmar^stra,  when  writing,  VI,  76,  77  :  asthisthiimun 
sn&yuyutam  mimsaxomtalepanam,  ^armdvanaddham  durgandhi  piir- 
;ram  miitrapurtshajo^,  ^arifokasamdvish/am  rog&yatanam  ituram 
ra^svalam  anityaxv  k2L  bhiitiv&sam  imam  tya^et.  The  same  verses 
occur  in  the  Mahibhirata  XII,  12463-4,  only  with  tys^  at  the 
end,  instead  of  tya^et.  The  rendering  of  asthibhij  ^tam  by  asthi- 
sthfl^iam  shows  that  ^ita  was  understood  to  mean  piled  or  built  up, 
i.  e.  supported  by  bones. 

■  Instead  of  sa/«vrz*ddhyupetam  M.  reads  sawviddhyapetam. 

'  M.  adds  sndyu  after  vasa,  and  instead  of  Smayai^  reads  malai^. 
This  reading,  malai^,  would  seem  preferable,  though  Manu's  rog&- 
yatanam  might  be  quoted  in  support  of  amayaiA.  The  exact 
meaning  of  vasd  is  given  in  the  Aryavidyisudhikara,  p.  82, 1.  9. 

•  Therefore  should  wise  people  not  identify  their  true  Self  with 
the  body.    M.  reads  vasuneti. 

•  M.  reads  vaik4ru«yam. 

•  Instead  of  nirSkntiivam  M.  reads  nikr/\alvam,  which  is  de- 
cidedly preferable.  We  may  take  it  to  mean  either  meanness,  as 
opposed  to  uddhatatvam,  overbearing,  or  knavery,  the  usual 
meaning  of  nikriti. 

^  M.  reads  asatvam,  possibly  for  asattvam. 
'  M.  reads  tamasdnvitai^,  and  afterwards  rS^s&nvitai^ ;   also 
tr/sh;7a  instead  of  antastr/sh;id. 
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Inward  thirst,  fondness,  passion,  covetousness, 
unkindness,  love,  hatred,  deceit^,  jealousy,  vain  rest- 
lessness, fickleness^,  unstableness,  emulation,  greed, 
patronising  of  friends,  family  pride,  aversion  to  dis- 
agreeable objects,  devotion  to  agreeable  objects, 
whispering^  prodigality,  these  are  the  results  of  the 
quality  of  passion  (ra^s). 

By  these  he  is  filled,  by  these  he  is  overcome, 
and  therefore  this  elemental  Self  assumes  manifold 
forms,  yes,  manifold  forms/ 

Fourth    pRAPArnAKA. 

1.  The  V&lakhilyas,  whose  passions  were  subdued, 
approached  him  full  of  amazement  and  said :  *  O 
Saint,  we  bow  before  thee;  teach  thou,  for  thou 
art  the  way,  and  there  is  no  other  for  us.  What 
process  is  there  for  the  elemental  Self,  by  which, 
after  leaving  this  (identity  with  the  elemental  body), 
he  obtains  union*  with  the  (true)  Self?*  Pr^lpati 
Kratu  said  to  them : 

2.  *  It  has  been  said  elsewhere :  Like  the  waves 
in  large  rivers,  that  which  has  been  done  before,  can- 
not be  turned  back,  and,  like  the  tide  of  the  sea,  the 
approach  of  death  is  hard  to  stem.  Bound*  by  the 
fetters  of  the  fruits  of  good  and  evil,  like  a  cripple ; 
without  freedom,  like  a  man  in  prison ;  beset  by  many 
fears,  like  one  standing  before  Yama  (the  judge  of 

^  M.  reads  vyavartatvam.  '  It  should  be  ^n^blatvam. 

*  M.  reads  inattasvaro. 

*  Instead  of  the  irregular  sSyo^am,  M.  always  reads  s&yu^yam. 

'  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  is  the  subject  to  which  all  these  ad- 
jectives refer.  M.  reads  baddho  for  baddham,  but  afterwards 
agrees  with  the  text  as  published  by  Cowell. 
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the  dead) ;  intoxicated  by  the  wine  of  illusion,  like 
one  intoxicated  by  wine ;  rushing  about,  like  one 
possessed  by  an  evil  spirit ;  bitten  by  the  world,  like 
one  bitten  by  a  great  serpent ;  darkened  by  passion, 
like  the  night ;  illusory,  like  magic ;  false,  like  a 
dream ;  pithless,  like  the  inside  of  the  Kadall ; 
changing  its  dress  in  a  moment,  like  an  actor  ^ ;  fair 
in  appearance,  like  a  painted  wall,  thus  they  call 
him ;   and  therefore  it  is  said : 

Sounds  touch,  and  other  things  are  like  nothings ; 
if  the  elemental  Self  is  attached  to  them,  it  will  not 
remember  the  Highest  Place*. 

3.  This  is  indeed  the  remedy  for  the  elemental 
Self :  Acquirement  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Veda, 
performance  of  one's  own  duty,  therefore  conformity 
on  the  part  of  each  man  to  the  order  to  which  he 
happens  to  belong.  This*  is  indeed  the  rule  for 
one's  own  duty,  other  performances  are  Hke  the 
mere  branches  of  a  stem*.  Through  it  one  obtains 
the  Highest  above,  otherwise  one  falls  downward •. 
Thus  is  one's  own  duty  declared,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Vedas.  No  one  belongs  truly  to  an  order  (Ifra- 
ma)  whq  transgresses  his  own  law'.  And  if  people 
say,  that  a  man  does  not  belong  to  any  of  the  orders, 
and  that  he  is  an  ascetic^,  this  is  wrong,  though,  on 

^  M.  reads  na/avat. 

*  M.  reads  ye  'rthd  anarthS  iva  te  sthitd^,  esham. 
'  M .  reads  na  smaret  paramam  padam. 

^  M.  reads  svadharma  eva  sarva/Ti  dhatte,  stambhardkhevetarS/ii. 

*  The  commentator  considers  the  other  sacrificial  performances 
as  hurtful,  and  to  be  avoided. 

'  M.  reads  anyath^dhaii  pataty,  esha. 

'  The  rules  of  the  order  to  which  he  belongs. 

*  A  Tapasvin  is  free  from  the  restrictions  of  the  preceding  dxra- 
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the  other  hand,  no  one  who  is  not  an  ascetic  brings 
his  sacrificial  works  to  perfection  or  obtains  know- 
ledge of  the  Highest  Self.     For  thus  it  is  said : 

By  ascetic  penance  goodness  is  obtained,  from 
goodness  understanding  is  reached,  from  understand- 
ing the  Self  is  obtained,  and  he  who  has  obtained 
that,  does  not  return  ^ 

4.  "Brahman  is,"  thus  said  one  who  knew  tKe 
science  of  Brahman ;  and  this  penance  is  the  door 
to  Brahman,  thus  said  one  who  by  penance  had 
cast  off  all  sin.  The  syllable  Om  is  the  mani- 
fest greatness  of  Brahman,  thus  said  one  who 
well  grounded  (in  Brahman)  always  meditates  on 
It  Therefore  by  knowledge,  by  penance,  and  by 
meditation  is  Brahman  gained.  Thus  one  goes 
beyond'  Brahman  (Hira«yagarbha),  and  to  a  divinity 
higher  than  the  gods ;  nay,  he  who  knows  this,  and 
worships  Brahman  by  these  three  (by  knowledge, 
penance,  and  meditation),  obtains  bliss  imperishable, 
infinite,  and  unchangeable.  Then  freed  from  those 
things  (the  senses  of  the  body,  &c.)  by  which  he 
was  filled  and  overcome,  a  mere  charioteer*  he 
obtains  union  with  the  Self.' 


mas,  but  he  must  have  obeyed  them  first,  before  he  can  become  a 
real  Tapasvin. 

^  M.  reads  irrameshv  evivasthitas  tapasvt  ^ety  u^ta  ity,  etad  apy 
uktam,  &c.  This  would  mean,  *  For  it  is  said  that  he  only  who  has 
dwelt  in  the  irramas  is  also  called  a  Tapasvin,  a  real  ascetic ;  and 
this  also  has  been  said,  that  no  one  obtains  self-knowledge  except 
an  ascetic/  This  is  not  impossible,  but  the  commentator  follows 
the  text  as  printed  by  Cowdl.  M.  reads  4tma,^7i&nen&dhigama^, 
karmaxuddhi. 

'  M.  reads  manas&  pr&pyate  tv  dtmd  hy  dtm&ptyi  na  nivartata  iti. 

•  M.  reads  pura  eta,  which  may  be  right. 

*  Rathita^^  is  a  very  strange  word,  but,  like  everything  else,  it  is 
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5.  The  Vdlakhilyas  said :  '  O  Saint,  thou  art  the 
teacher,  thou  art  the  teacher  \  What  thou  hast  said, 
has  been  properly  laid  up  in  our  mind.  Now  answer 
us  a  further  question :  Agni,  Vdyu,  Aditya,  Time 
(IcAla)  which  is  Breath  (pri»a*),  Food  (anna),6rahm&^ 
Rudra,  Vishnu,  thus  do  some  meditate  on  one,  some 
on  another.  Say  which  of  these  is  the  best  for  us/ 
He  said  to  them : 

6.  '  These  are  but  the  chief  manifestations  of  the 
highest,  the  immortal,  the  incorporeal  Brahman.  He 
who  is  devoted  to  one,  rejoices  here  in  his  world 
(presence),  thus  he  said.  Brahman  indeed  is  all  this, 
and  a  man  may  meditate  on,  worship,  or  discard  also 
those  which  *  are  its  chief  manifestations.  With  these 
(deities)  he  proceeds  to  higher  and  higher  worlds, 
and  when  all  things  perish,  he  becomes  one  with  the 
Purusha,  yes,  with  the  Purusha.' 

explained  by  the  commentator,  viz.  as  ratham  prdpito  rathitvam  Asl 
prapita  iti  ydvat.  Nevertheless  the  reading  of  M.  seems  to  me  pre- 
ferable, viz.  atha  yai^  paripdrwo  'bhibhflto  'yaw  tathaitaij  ^a,  taiA 
sarvair  vimukta  svitmany  eva  sSyu^'am  upaiti.  I  should  prefer 
vimuktas  tv  dtmany  eva,  and  translate,  *But  then,  freed  from  all 
those  things  by  which  he  was  filled  and  likewise  was  overcome  by 
them,  he  obtains  union  with  the  Self.' 

*  M.  reads  the  second  time  abhivady  asmiti,  which  is  no  improve- 
ment.    It  might  have  been  ativ&dyastti. 

*  M.  reads  YamaA  pr§jto, 

'  This  is,  of  course,  the  personal  Brahmi  of  the  Hindu  triad.  To 
distinguish  this  personal  BrahmS  from  the  impersonal,  I  sometimes 
give  his  name  in  the  nom.  masc,  Brahm^  and  not  the  grammatical 
base.  Brahman. 

*  M.  reads  y&,  vS  asyd.  The  commentator  explains  yi  vAsy&A  by 
v&sayogyi^ ;  or  ya  v&  yih  by  klr^it,  admitting  a  Vedic  irregularity 
which  is  not  quite  clear. 
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Fifth  PRAPAr^AKA^ 

I.  Next  follows  Kuts4yana's  hymn  of  praise  : 

*Thou  art  Brahmd,  and  thou  art  Vishwu,  thou 
art  Rudra,  thou  Pnij^pati  2,  thou  art  Agni,  Varu/^a, 
V4yu,  thou  art  Indra,  thou  the  Moon. 

Thou  art  Anna '  (the  food  or  the  eater),  thou  art 
Yama,  thou  art  the  Earth,  thou  art  AH,  thou  art 
the  Imperishable.  In  thee  all  things  exist  in  many 
forms,  whether  for  their  natural  or  for  their  own 
(higher)  ends. 

Lord  of  the  Universe,  glory  to  thee!  Thou  art 
the  Self  of  All,  thou  art  the  maker  0/  All,  the 
enjoyer  of  All ;  thou  art  all  life,  and  the  lord  of  all 
pleasure  and  joy*.  Glory  to  thee,  the  tranquil,  the 
deeply  hidden,  the  incomprehensible,  the  immeasur- 
able, without  beginning  and  without  end/ 


2.  'In  the  beginning*  darkness  (tamas)  alone  was 
this.  It  was  in  the  Highest,  and,  moved  by  the  High- 
est, it  becomes  uneven.     Thus  it  becomes  obscurity 

^  At  the  beginning  of  the.  fiflh  Prap&/^aka  my  MS.  gives  the 
«SIokas  which  in  the  printed  edition  are  found  in  VI,  34,  p.  178, 
Atreme  xlokS  bhavanti,  yathS  nirindhano  vahnir,  &c.,  to  nirvishaya;^ 
smnlam.  Then  follows  as'  §  2,  Atha  yatheda/ri  Kautsydyanislutis, 
tvam,  &c. 

'  The  commentator  explains  BrahmS  by  Hira^yagarbha  and 
Pra^pati  by  VirS^. 

'  M.  reads  tvam  Manus,  tv2jn  Yamar  h,  tvam,  prithivi  tvam  ath&- 
kyvLtSih,  which  is  so  clearly  the  right  reading  that  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  mistakes  arose  which  are  presupposed  by  the 
commentary.    See  Taitt.  Up.  II,  2. 

^  M.  reads  vi^akri(^rati^  prabhu^,  which  seems  better. 

*  M.  reads  tamo  vS  idam  ekam  &sta  tat  paro  syat  tat  pare/teritam. 
It  may  have  been  tat  pare  'sthit. 
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(raLfas)^  Then  this  obscurity,  being  moved,  becomes 
uneven.  Thus  it  becomes  goodness  (sattva).  Then 
this  goodness,  being  moved,  the  essence  flowed  forth*. 
) '  This^  is  that  parrt  (or  state  of  Self)  which  is  entirely 
/ ,  intelligent,  reflected  in  man  (as  the  sun  is  in  different 
)/  vessels  of  water)  knowing  the  body  (kshetraf«a), 
I  /  attested  by  his  conceiving,  willing,  and  believing,  it  is 
Pra^pati,  called  VLyva.  His  manifestations  have 
been  declared  before '.  Now  that  part  of  him  which 
belongs  to  darkness,  that,  O  students  *,  is  he  who  is 
called  Rudra.  That  part  of  him  which  belongs  to 
obscurity,  that,  O  students,  is  he  who  is  called 
Brahmd.  That  part  of  him  which  belongs  to  good- 
ness, that,  O  students,  is  he  who  is  called  Vish«u. 
He  being  one,  becomes  three,  becomes  eight*,  be- 
comes eleven  •,  becomes  twelve,  becomes  infinite. 
Because''  he  thus  came  to  be,  he  is  the  Being  (neut), 
he  moves  about,  having  entered  all  beings,  he  has 
become  the  Lord  of  all  beings.  He  is  the  Self 
within  and  without,  yes,  within  and  without.' 

•  M.  reads  etad  vai  ra^aso  rftpam,  which  is  better,  or,  at  least, 
more  in  accordance  with  what  follows. 

•  M.  reads  sattvam  everitarasas  saw  pr4sr/Vat. 

'  A  reference  to  Maitr.  Up.  II,  5;  would  have  saved  the  com- 
mentator much  trouble.  M.  has  a  better  text.  It  leaves  out  vixveti 
or  vijvdkhyas  after  pra^pati,  which  may  be  wrong,  but  then  goes 
on  :  tasya  prokta  agryas  tanavo  brahmd  rudro  vishmir  iti.  In  enu- 
merating the  three  agryis  tanava^,  however,  M.  is  less  consistent, 
for  it  begins  with  ra^s  or  BrahmS,  then  goes  on  to  tamas  or 
Rudra,  and  ends  with  sattva  or  Vish;/u.  The  Anubhi^tiprak&ia, 
verse  142,  has  the  right  succession. 

•  This  vocative,  brahma^rino,  is  always  left  out  in  M. 

•  The  five  pra;ias,  the  sun,  moon,  and  asterisms. 

•  The  eleven  organs  of  sense  and  action,  which,  by  dividing 
manas  and  buddhi,  become  twelve. 

^  M.  reads  aparimitadhd  ^odbhfltatvdd  bhftteshu  ^arati  pravish/aA 
sarvabh(itanam. 
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Sixth  FratAthakaK 

!•  He  (the  Self)  bears  the  Self  in  two  ways^,  as 
he  who  is  Pr4»a  (breath),  and  as  he  who  is  Aditya 
(the  sun).  Therefore  there  are  two  paths  for  him  *, 
within  and  without,  and  they  both  turn  back  in  a 
day  and  night.  The  Sun  is  the  outer  Self,  the  inner 
Self  is  Breath.  Hence  the  motion  of  the  inner  Self 
is  inferred  from  the  motion  of  the  outer  Self*.  For 
thus  it  is  said  : 

*  He  who  knows,  and  has  thrown  off  all  evil,  die 
overseer  of  the  senses*,   the   pure-minded,   firmly 

^  The  commentator  describes  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  as 
Khila,  supplementary,  and  does  not  think  that  they  are  closdy  con- 
nected with  the  chief  object  of  the  Upanishad.  This  chief  object  was 
to  show  that  there  is  only  one  thinking  Self  (iidiimd)  to  be  known, 
and  that  the  same  is  to  be  meditated  on  as  manifested  in  the  different 
forms  of  Rudra,  Brahmi,  Vishmi,  Ac  Thus  the  highest  object  of 
those  who  wish  for  final  liberation  has  been  explained  before,  as 
well  as  the  proper  means  of  obtaining  that  liberation.  What 
follows  are  statements  of  the  greatness  of  the  various  manifestations 
of  the  Atman,  and  advice  how  to  worship  them.  My  MS.  gives  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  Prapd/Z/aka,  but  ends  with  the  end  of  the 
eighth  paragraph.  The  verses  in  paragraph  34,  as  mentioned  before, 
are  given  in  my  MS.  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  PrapdMaka.  My 
translation  deviates  considerably  from  the  commentary.  The  text 
is  obscure  and  not  always  correct  My  rule  has  been  throughout 
to  begin  a  new  sentence  with  evax«  hy  dha,  *  for  thus  it  is  said,' 
which  introduces  proofs  of  what  has  been  said  before.  The  passages 
thus  quoted  as  proofs  from  the  Veda  are  often  difficult  to  under- 
stand, nor  do  they  always  consist  of  a  complete  sentence.  My 
translation  therefore  is  oflen  purely  tentative. 

*  M.  reads  dvitiyd  for  dvidhft. 

'  M.  reads  dvau  vd  etdv  asya  paiUadhd  ndmdntar  bahlr  ^hordtre 
tau  vydvartete. 

^  While  the  sun  goes  round  Mem  in  a  day  and  a  night,  the 
breath  performs  21,000  breathings,  or,  more  exactly,  21,600.  M. 
reads  bahirdtmagatyd. 

*  M.  reads  adhyaksha,  not  akshadhyaksha. 
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grounded  (in  the  Self)  and  looking  away  (from 
all  earthly  objects),  he  is  the  same/  Likewise  the 
motion  of  the  outer  Self  is  inferred  from  the  motion 
of  the  inner  Self.     For  thus  it  is  said ; 

*  He  who  within  the  sun  is  the  golden  person,  who 
looks  upon  this  earth  from  his  golden  place,  he  is  the 
same  who,  after  entering  the  inner  lotus  of  the  heart  ^, 
devours  food  (perceives  sensuous  objects,  &c.)* 

2.  And  he  who  having  entered  the  inner  lotus  of 
the  heart,  devours  food,  the  same,  having  gone  to 
the  sky  as  the  fire  of  the  sun,  called  Time,  and  being 
invisible,  devours  all  beings  as  his  food. 

What  is  that  lotus  and  of  what  is  it  made  ?  (the 
Vilakhilyas  ask  \) 

That  lotus  is  the  same  as  the  ether;  the  four 
quarters,  and  the  four  intermediate  points  are  its 
leaves  \ 

These  two,  Breath  and  the  Sun.  move  on  near 
to  each  other  (in  the  heart  and  in  the  ether).  Let 
him  worship  these  two,  with  the  syllable  Om,  with 
the  Vydhmi  words  (bhd^,  bhuva^,  svar),  and  with 
the  Sdvitrl  hymn. 

3.  There  are  two  forms  of  Brahman  *,  the  material 
(effect)  and  the  immaterial  (cause).  The  material 
is  false,  the  immaterial  is  true.  That  which  is  true 
is  Brahman,  that  which  is  Brahman  is  light,  and  that 
which  is  light  is  the  Sun*.  And  this  Sun  became 
the  Self  of  that  Om. 

^  M.  reads  sa  esho  'nta^  pushkare  hrnpushkare  vlrrito. 
'  The  commentator  ascribes  the  dialogue  still  to  the  VSlakhilyas 
and  Fra^^pati  Kratu. 

'  M.  reads  dalasaxnsthd  ^sur  v&gni^  parata  etai^  pr&xr&dity&v  eti. 

*  See  Brib.  Up.  II,  3,  i. 

*  Professor  Cowell,  after  giving  the  various  readings  of  his  MSS., 
BSLys,  *  the  true  reading  would  seem  to  be  yat  satya/ri  tad  brahma, 
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He  divided  himself  threefold,  for  Om  consists  of 
three  letters,  a  +  u  +  m.  Through  them  all  this  ^  is  con- 
tained in  him  as  warp  and  woof.    For  thus  it  is  said : 

^  Meditate  on  that  Sun  as  Om,  join  your  Self  (the 
breath)  with  the  (Self  of  the)  Sun/ 

4,  And  thus  it  has  been  said  elsewhere:  The 
Udgltha  (of  the  Sima-veda)  is  the  Pra^ava*  (of  the 
/?/g-veda),  and  the  Prawava  's  the  Udgltha,  and  thus 
the  Sun  is  Udgltha,  and  he  is  Pra^ava  or  Om.  For 
thus  it  is  said^: 

'The  Udgltha,  called  Prawava,  the  leader  (in  the 
performance  of  sacrifices),  the  bright*,  the  sleepless, 
free  from  old  age  and  death,  three-footed^  consisting 
of  three  letters  (a  +  u  +  m),  and  likewise  to  be  known 
as  fivefold  (five  pr4«as)  placed  in  the  cave.'  And  it 
is  also  said : 

*  The  three-footed  Brahman  has  its  root  upward  •, 
the  branches  are  ether,  wind,  fire,  water,  earth,  &c» 
This  one  A.rvattha^  by  name,  the  world,  is  Brahman, 
and  of  it  that  is  the  light  which  is  called  the  Sun, 
and  it  is  also  the  light  of  that  syllable  Om.  There- 
fore let  him  for  ever  worship  that  (breath  and  sun, 
as  manifestations  of  Brahman)  with  the  syllable  Om.' 

He  alone  enlightens  us.     For  thus  it  is  said : 

yad  brahma  ta^  ^otir,  yad  ^yotis  sa  dditya^.'    This  is  exactly  the 
reading  of  my  own  MS. 

*  M.  reads  >huvSsminn  ity  eva»i  hydha. 

*  The  mystic  syllable  Om. 

•  See  Aji&ndogyopanishad  I,  5 ;  Maitr.  Up.  VI,  25. 
^  M.  reads  nSmarQpam. 

•  The  three  feet  of  the  pr&na  are  waking,  slumber,  and  deep 
sleep ;  the  three  feet  of  the  sim,  the  three  worlds,  bhfi^,  bhuva^, 
svar,  as  in  VII,  1 1.     See  also  ATA^nd.  Up.  Ill,  1 2. 

«  Cf.  KaM.Up.VI,i. 

^  Axvattha,  lit  fig-tree,  then  frequently  used  metaphorically  as  a 
name  of  the  world.  Here  explained  as  *  it  will  not  stand  till  to-morroAV.* 

X   2 
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'  This  alone  is  the  pure  syllable,  this  alone  is  the 
highest  syllable ;  he  who  knows  that  syllable  only, 
whatever  he  desires,  is  his^' 

5.  And  thus  it  has  been  said  elsewhere :  This  Om* 
is  the  sound-endowed  body  of  him  (Pri^»idityitman)« 
This  is  his  gender-endowed  body,  viz.  feminine, 
masculine,  neuter.  This  is  his  light-endowed  body, 
viz.  Agni,  Vlyu,  Aditjra.  This  is  his  lord-endowed 
body,  viz.  Brahmi,  Rudra,  Vishnu.  This  is  his  mouth- 
endowed  body,  viz.  Gdrhapatya,  Dakshi^idgni,  Ahava- 
nlya'.  This  is  his  knowledge-endowed  body,  viz.  Ri^, 
Yajjus,  Siman.  This  is  his  world-endowed  body,  viz. 
BhilA,  Bhuvai,  Svar.  This  is  his  time-endowed  body, 
viz.  Past,  Present,  Future.  This  is  his  heat-endowed 
body,  viz.  Breath,  Fire,  Sun.  This  is  his  growth- 
endowed  body,  viz.  Food,  Water,  Moon.  This  is 
his  thought-endowed  body,  viz.  intellect,  mind,  per- 
sonality. This  is  his  breath-endowed  body,  viz.  Pri^ia, 
Ap4na,  Vy4na.  Therefore  by  the  aforesaid  syllable 
Om  are  all  these  here  enumerated  bodies  praised  and 
identified  (with  the  Pra«4dity4tman).  For  thus  it 
is  said^: 

'  O  Satyakdma,  the  syllable  Om  is  the  high  and 
the  low  Brahman,' 

6.  This*  (world)  was  unuttered*.  Then  forsooth 
Pra^pati,  having  brooded,  uttered  it  in  the  words 
BhdA,  Bhuva^,  Svar.  This  is  the  grossest  body  of 
that  Pra/4pati,  consisting  of  the  three  worlds  ^  Of 
that  body  Svar  is  the  head,  BhuvaA  the  navel,  BhAA 

^  KaM.  Up.  II,  16.  *  M.  reads  tandbr  yom  itL 

'  The  fires  on  the  three  altars. 

*  PraxnaUp.V,  2.  •  M.  reads  atha  vydttam. 

*  So  far  the  pranava  or  Om  has  been  explained;  now  follows 
the  explanation  of  the  VyfthriUs ;  cf.  VI,  a.  Vyihrili  is  derived 
from  vyShar,  and  means  an  utterance. 

'  Cf.VI,  5. 
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the  feet,  the  sun  the  eye.  For  in  the  eye  is  fixed 
man's  great  measure*  because  with  the  eye  he  makes 
all  measurements.  The  eye  is  truth  (satyam),  for 
the  person  (purusha)  dwelling  in  the  eye  proceeds  to 
all  things  (knows  all  objects  with  certainty).  There- 
fore let  a  man  worship  with  the  Vyihmis,  Bhft^ 
Bhuva^,  Svar,  for  thus  Pra^pati,  the  Self  of  All,  is 
worshipped  as  the  (sun,  the)  Eye  of  AU^  For 
thus  it  is  said : 

'  This  (the  sun)  is  Pra^f&patt  s  all-supporting  body,  for 
in  it  this  all '  is  hid  (by  the  light  of  the  sun) ;  and  in  this 
all  it  (the  light)  is  hid.  Therefore  this  is  worshipped  ^' 

7. .  (The  Sivitrl  begins  * :)  Tat  Savitur  vare«yam, 
i.e.  *  this  of  Savitrt,  to  be  chosen.'  Here  the  Aditya 
(sun)  is  Savitr/,  and  the  same  is  to  be  chosen  by  the 
love(r)  of  Self,  thus  say  the  Brahma-teachers. 

(Then  follows  the  next  foot  in  the  Sivitrl) :  Bhargo 
devasya  dhlmahi,  i.  e.  '  the  splendour  of  the  god  we 
meditate  on.*  Here  the  god  is  Savitr/,  and  therefore 
he  who  is  called  his  splendour,  him  I  meditate  on, 
thus  say  the  Brahma-teachers. 

^  M.  reads  vixvatax^aksfaur. 

*  Pn^pati,  according  to  the  commentator,  is  identified  with 
Satya,  the  true, because  sat  means  the  three  worlds,  and  these  (bhiiA, 
bhuvaily  svar)  are  said  to  be  his  body.  Hence  probably  the  inser- 
tion of  Satyam  before  Prs^pati  at  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph. 
Then  he  argues,  as  the  eye  has  been  called  satya,  and  as  the  eye 
is  Aditya,  therefore  Pra^pati  also,  being  Satya,  is  Aditya,  the  sun. 
And  again,  if  the  sun  is  worshipped  (by  the  TydhriUs)  then,  like  tlie 
sun,  the  eye  of  all,  Pn^pati  also,  the  self  of  aU,  is  worshipped 

'  Eshopa^ha  is  impossible.  We  must  either  read,  with  the  com- 
mentator, et&m  updstta,  or  with  M.  eshopasitetL 

*  He  now  proceeds  to  explain  the  worship  of  the  Sivitrt  verse, 
which  had  been  mentioned  in  VI,  2,  after  the  Om  and  the  Vyihr/tis, 
as  Ae  third  mode  of  worshipping  Prd^a  (breath)  and  Aditya  (sun), 
diese  being  two  correlative  embodiments  of  the  Self.  The  Ssivitrf 
is  found  in  Rig-veda  III,  61, 10,  but  it  is  here  explained  in  a  purely 
philosophical  sense.     See  also  Brih.  Up.  VI,  3,  6. 
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(Then  follows  the  last  foot) :  Dhiyo  yo  naA  pra>6o- 
dayit,  i.e.  *who  should  stir  up  our  thoughts/  Here 
the  dhiyaA  are  thoughts,  and  he  should  stir  these  up 
for  us,  thus  say  the  Brahma-teachers. 

(He  now  explains  the  word  bhargas).  Now  he 
who  is  called  bhargas  is  he  who  is  placed  in  yonder 
Aditya  (sun),  or  he  who  is  the  pupil  in  the  eye^ 
And  he  is  so  called,  because  his  going  (gati)  is  by 
rays  (bhdbhi^) ;  or  because  he  parches  (bhaiyayati) 
and  makes  the  world  to  shrivel  up.  Rudra  is  called 
Bhargas,  tlius  say  the  Brahma-teachers.  Or  bha 
means  that  he  lights  up  these  worlds;  ra,  that  he 
delights  these  beings,  ga  that  these  creatures  go  to 
him  and  come  from  him ;  therefore  being  a  bha-ra-ga, 
he  is  called  Bhargas. 

Sdrya*  (sun)  is  so  called,  because  Soma  is  con- 
tinually squeezed  out  (su).  Savitri  (sun)  is  so  called, 
because  he  brings  forth  (su).  Aditya  (sun)  is  so 
called,  because  he  takes  up  (ddd,  scil.  vapour,  or 
the  life  of  man).  Pdvana'  is  so  called,  because  he 
purifies  (pu).  Apas,  water,  is  so  called,  because  it 
nourishes  (pyd). 

And  it  is  said : 

*  Surely  the  Self  (absorbed  in  PrA«a,  breath),  which 
is  called  Immortal*,  is  the  thinker,  the  perceiver,  the 
goer,  the  evacuator*,  the  delighter,  the  doer,  the 
speaker,  the  taster,  the  smeller,  the  seer,  the  hearer, 
and  he  touches.  He  is  Vibhu  (the  pervader),  who 
has  entered  into  the  body.'     And  it  is  said  ! 

^  M.  reads  tSrake  'kshni. 

•  Sftrya  is  considered  as  the  daily  performer  of  the  Prita^savana, 
&c.,  the  sacrifice  at  which  Soma  is  squeezed  out  as  an  offering. 

'  M.  reads  pavamdn&t  pavamdna^. 

^  M.  reads  amn'tikhyar  ^et&khyax  >^eti« 

'  M.  reads  gant&  sri'sh/a. 
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*  When  the  knowledge  is  twofold  (subjective  and  ob- 
jective), then  he  hears,  sees,  smells,  tastes,  and  touches 
(something),  for  it  is  the  Self  that  knows  everything/ 

But  when  the  knowledge  is  not  twofold  (subjective 
only),  without  effect,  cause,  and  action  \  without  a 
name,  without  a  comparison,  without  a  predicate  * — 
what  is  that  ?    It  cannot  be  told^ 

8.  And  the  same  Self  is  also  called  I^&na  (lord), 
^'ambhu,  Bhava,  Rudra  (t4masa);  Prs^ipati  (lord 
of  creatures),  Visv^srig-  (creator  of  all),  Hira/^ya*- 
garbha,  Satyam  (truth),  PrA«a  (breath),  Ha;;^sa 
(ri^sa);  SSiStri  (ruler),  Vishnu,  NArdya^a  (s4t- 
tvika);  Arka,  Savitr^',  Dh&tri  (supporter),  Vidhi- 
tri^  (creator),  SamrA^  C^ir^g).  Indra,  Indu  (moon). 
He  Is  also  he  who  warms,  the  Sun,  hidden  by  the 
thousand-eyed  golden  egg,  as  one  fire  by  another. 
He  is  to  be  thought  after,  he  is  to  be  sought  after. 
Having  said  farewell  to  all  living  beings,  having* 
gone  to  the  forest,  and  having  renounced  all  sen- 
suous objects,  let  man  perceive  the  Self  ^  from  his 
own  body. 

'(See  him)*  who  assumes  all  forms,  the  golden, 
who  knows  all  things,  who  ascends  highest,  alone  in. 
his  splendour,  and  warms  us;  the  thousand-rayed, 

'  M.  reads  kdryak&ra^iakarmavininnuktam. 

*  Nirupdkhyam,  rightly  translated  by  Cowell  by  'without  a 
predicate,*  and  rendered  by  the  commentator  by  apramaya,  i.  e.  not 
to  be  measured,  not  to  be  classed,  i.  e.  without  a  predicate. 

'  I  have  translated  this  in  accordancie  with  a  well-known  passage, 
quoted  by  the  commentator  from  the  Briliadiranyaka,  rather  than 
in  accordance  with  his  own  interpretation* 

*  M.  leaves  out  vidh&td« 

'  Instead  of  the  peculiar  Maitrdyani  reading,  svSn  ^rtrdd,  M. 
reads  svlr  ^Aartrdd. 

*  The  oneness  of  the  Sun  and  the  Breath  is  proclaimed  in  the 
following  verse  of  the  Prarna  Upanishad  I,  8. 
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who  abides  in  a  hundred  places,  the  spirit  of  all 
creatures,  tlie  Sun,  rises  \' 

9.  Therefore  he  who  by  knowing  this  has  become 
the  Self  of  both  Breath  and  Sun,  meditates  (while 
meditating  on  them)  on  his  Self,  sacrifices  (while  sacri- 
ficing to  them)  to  his  Self— this  meditation,  the  mind 
thus  absorbed  in  these  acts,  is  praised  by  the  wise. 

Then  let  him  purify  the  contamination  of  the  mind 
by  the  verse  Uii&Aish/opahatam,  &c.* :  *  Be  it  food 
left,  or  food  defiled  by  left  food,  be  it  food  given  by 
a  sinner,  food  coming  from  a  dead  person,  or  from 
one  impure  from  childbirth,  may  the  purifying  power 
of  Vasu,  may  Agni,  and  the  rays  of  SavitW,  purify 
it,  and  all  my  sin*.' 

First  (before  eating)  he  surrounds  (the  offered 
food)  with  water  (in  rincing  his  mouth*).  Then 
saying,  Sv&ha  to  Pra«a,  SvAhi  to  Ap&na,  Sv&hd 
to  Vyina,  Sv4h4  to  Samdna,  Sv4hi  to  Udina,  he 
offers  (the  food)  with  five  invocations  (in  the  fire 
of  the  mouth).  What  is  over,  he  eats  in  silence, 
and  then  he  surrounds  (the  food)  once  more  after- 
wards with  water  (rincmg  the  mouth  after  his  meal). 
Having  washed  let  him,  after  sacrificing  to  himself, 
meditate  on  his  Self  witli  these  two  verses,  Pr^o 
*gniA  and  Yisvo  'si,  viz.  *  May  the  Highest  Self  as 
breath,  as  fire  (digestive  heat),  as  consisting  of  the 

^  Here  ends  the  M.  manuscript,  with  the  following  title:  iti 
^tyacujjdkh^yim  Maitraya»iyabrdhma;iopanishadi  sbashMa^  pra- 
p^//aka^.    Sam^pti. 

'  In  the  foUowing  paragraphs  the  taking  o[  food  is  represented 
as  a  sacrifice  offered  by  the  Self  to  the  Self  (itmaya^unarApam 
bhqfanam,  p.  io6.  1. 13). 

'  Several  words  have  been  inserted  in  this  verse,  spoiling  the 
metre. 
*  See  ^Aand.  Up.  V.  2. 
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five  vital  airs,  having  entered  (the  body),  himself 
satisfied,  satisfy  all,  he  who  protects  all/  *  Thou 
art  Viyva  (all),  thou  art  Vaiyv^nara  (fire),  all  that  is 
bom  is  upheld  by  thee ;  may  all  offerings  enter  into 
thee ;  creatures  live  where  thou  grantest  immortality 
to  all.'  He  who  eats  according  to  this  rule,  does 
not  in  turn  become  food  for  others. 

10.  There  is  something  else  to  be  known.  There 
is  a  further  modification  of  this  Self-sacrifice  (the 
eating),  namely,  the  food  and  the  eater  thereof.  This 
is  the  explanation.  The  thinking  Purusha  (person), 
when  he  abides  within  the  Pradhina  (nature),  is  the 
feeder  who  feeds  on  the  food  supplied  by  Prakr/ti 
(nature).  The  elemental  Self  ^  is  truly  his  food,  his 
maker  being  Pradh&na  (nature*).  Therefore  what 
is  composed  of  the  three  qualities  (gu«as)  is  the  food, 
but  the  person  within  is  the  feeder.  And  for  this  the 
evidence  is  supplied  by  the  senses.  For  animals 
spring  from  seed^  and  as  the  seed  is  the  food,  there- 
fore it  is  clear  that  what  is  food  is  Pradhdna  (the 
seed  or  cause  of  everything).  Therefore,  as  has 
been  said,  the  Purusha  (person)  is  the  eater,  Pra- 
kr/ti,  the  food ;  and  abiding  within  it  he  feeds.  AU 
that  begins  with  the  Mahat'  (power  of  intellect)  and 
ends  with  the  Vi^eshas  (elements*),  being  developed 
from  the  distinction  of  nature  with  its  three  qualities, 
is  the  sign  (that  there  must  be  a  Purusha,  an  intel- 

*  See  before,  III,  3. 

*  This  is  very  doubtful,  in  fact,  unintelligible.  The  commentator 
says,  a^  bhdtdtmana^  kartd  pradh&naA  pi^rvoktaA,  so  'pi  \Aiogyz 
ity  artha^ 

'  Technical  terms,  afterwards  adopted  by  the  S&hkhya  philo- 
sophers. 

*  Professor  Cowell  observes  that  the  term  vLresha,  as  here  applied 
to  the  five  gross  elements,  occurs  in  the  S&nkhya-k&riki,  ver.  38. 
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ligent  subject).  And  in  this  manner  the  way  with 
its  fourteen  steps  has  been  explained  ^  (This  is 
comprehended  in  the  foUowmg  verse) :  *  This  world 
is  indeed  the  food,  called  pleasure,  pain,  and  error 
(the  result  of  the  three  qualities) ;  there  is  no  laying 
hold  of  the  taste  of  the  seed  (cause),  so  long  as  there 
is  no  development  (in  the  shape  of  effect).'  And  in 
its  three  stages  also  it  has  the  character  of  food,  as 
childhood,  youth,  and  old  age;  for,  because  these 
are  developed,  therefore  there  is  in  them  the  cha- 
racter of  food*. 

And  in  the  following  manner  does  the  perception 
of  Pradhdna  (nature)  take  place,  after  it  has  become 
manifest : — Intellect  and  the  rest,  such  as  determina- 
tion, conception,  consciousness,  are  for  the  tasting  (of 
the  effects  of  Pradhina).  Then  there  are  the  five 
(perceptive  organs)  intended  for  the  (five)  objects  of 
senses,  for  to  taste  them.  And  thus  are  all  acts  of 
the  five  active  organs,  and  the  acts  of  the  five  Pr4;«as 
or  vital  airs  (for  the  tasting  of  their  corresponding 
objects).  Thus  what  is  manifest  (of  nature)  is  food, 
and  what  is  not  manifest  is  food.  The  enjoyer  of  it 
is  without  qualities,  but  because  he  has  the  quality 
of  being  an  enjoyer,  it  follows  that  he  possesses 
intelligence. 

As  Agni  (fire)  is  the  food-eater  among  the  gods, 
and  Soma  the  food,  so  he  who  knows  this  eats  food 
by  Agni  (is  not  defiled  by  food,  as  little  as  Agni,  the 
sacrificial  fire).  This  elemental  Self,  called  Soma 
(food),  is  also  called  Agni,  as  having  undeveloped 
nature  for  its  mouth  (as  enjoying  through  nature, 
and  being  independent  of  it),  because  it  is  said,  *  The 

'  Five  receptive,  five  active  organs,  and  four  kinds  of  consciousness. 
•  Its  very  development  proves  it  to  be  food.    Cowell. 
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Purusha  (person)  enjoys  nature  with  its  three  quali- 
ties, by  the  mouth  of  undeveloped  nature/  He  who 
knows  this,  is  an  ascetic,  a  yogin,  he  is  a  performer 
of  the  Self-sacrifice  (see  before).  And  he  who  does 
not  touch  the  objects  of  the  senses  when  they  intrude 
on  him,  as  no  one  would  touch  women  intruding  into 
an  empty  house,  he  is  an  ascetic,  a  yogin,  a  performer 
of  the  Self-sacrifice. 

11.  This  is  the  highest  form  of  Self,  viz.  food,  for 
this  Pr&/Mi  (this  body)  subsists  on  food.  If  it  eats 
not,  it  cannot  perceive,  hear,  touch,  see,  smell,  taste, 
and  it  loses  the  vital  airs^.    For  thus  it  is  said : 

*If  it  eats,  then  in  full  possession  of  the  vital  airs, 
it  can  perceive,  hear,  touch,  speak,  taste,  smell,  see/ 
And  thus  it  is  said  : 

'From  food  are  bom  all  creatures  that  live  on 
earth ;  afterwards  they  live  on  food,  and  in  the  end 
(when  they  die)  they  return  to  it^.' 

12.  And  thus  it  is  said  elsewhere:  Surely  all  these 
creatures  run  about  day  and  night,  wishing  to  catch 
food.  The  sun  takes  food  with  his  rays,  and  by  it 
he  shines.  These  vital  airs  digest,  when  sprinkled 
with  food.  Fire  flares  up  by  food,  and  by  Brahm^ 
(Pra^pati),  desirous  of  food,  has  all  this  been  made. 
Therefore  let  a  man  worship  food  as  his  Self.  For 
thus  it  is  said  : 

*  From  food  creatures  are  bom,  by  food  they  grow 
when  born ;  because  it  is  eaten  and  because  it  eats 
creatures,  therefore  it  is  called  food  (annam)/ 

13.  And  thus  it  is  said  elsewhere:  This  food  is 
the  body  of  the  blessed  Vishwu,  called  Viyvabhnt 
(all-sustaining).  Breath  is  the  essence  of  food,  mind 
of  breath,  knowledge  of  mind,  joy  of  knowledge.   He 

'  KA&nd.  Up.  VII,  9, 1.  «  Taitt.  Up.  II,  2. 
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who  knows  this  is  possessed  of  food,  breath,  mind, 
knowledge,  and  joy.  Whatever  creatures  here  on 
earth  eat  food,  abiding  in  them  he,  who  knows  this, 
eats  food.  Food  has  been  called  undecaying,  food  has 
been  called  worshipful ;  food  is  the  breath  of  animals, 
food  is  the  oldest,  food  has  been  called  the  physician. 
14.  And  thus  it  has  been  said  elsewhere :  Food 
is  the  cause  of  all  this,  time  of  food,  and  the  sun  is 
the  cause  of  time^  The  (visible)  form  of  time  is 
the  year,  consisting  of  twelve  months,  made  up  of 
Nimeshas  (twinklings)  and  other  measures.  Of  the 
year  one  half  (when  the  sun  moves  northward) 
belongs  to  Agni,  the  other  to  Varu^a  (when  the 
sun  moves  southward).  That  which  belongs  to 
Agni  begins  with  the  asterism  of  Maghd  and  ends 
with  half  of  the  asterism  of  iSravish/>i4,  the  sun 
stepping  down  northward.  That  which  belongs  to 
Soma  (instead  of  Varu»a)  begins  with  the  asterism 
(of  A^leshi),  sacred  to  the  Serpents,  and  ends  with 
half  of  the  asterism  of  Sravishl/A,  the  sun  stepping 
up  southward.  And  then  there  (are  the  months) 
one  by  one,  belonging  to  the  year,  each  consisting 
of  nine-fourths  of  asterisms  (two  asterisms  and  a 
quarter  being  the  twelfth  part  of  the  passage  of  the 
sun  through  the  twenty-seven  Nakshatras),  each 
determined  by  the  sun  moving  together  with  the 
asterisms.  Because  time  is  imperceptible  by  sense, 
therefore  this  (the  progress  of  the  sun,  &c.)  is  its 
evidence,  and  by  it  alone  is  time  proved  to  exist. 
Without  proof  there  is  no  apprehension  of  what  is 
to  be  proved ;  but  even  what  is  to  be  proved  can 
become  proof,  for  the  sake  of  making  itself  known, 

^  As  food  depends  on  time,  therefore  time  is  praised,  which  again 
depends  on  the  son,  which  is  a  form  of  the  Self. 
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if  the  parts  (the  twinklings,  &c.)  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  whole  (time^).     For  thus  it  is  said: 

'As  many  portions  of  time  as  there  are,  through 
them  the  sun  proceeds:  he  who  worships  time  as 
Brahman,  from  him  time  moves  away  very  far/  And 
thus  it  is  said : 

'  From  time  all  beings  flow,  from  time  they  grow ; 
in  time  they  obtain  rest ;  time  is  visible  (sun)  and 
invisible  (moments).' 

15.  There  are  two  forms  of  Brahman,  time  and 
non-time.  That  which  was  before  the  (existence  of 
the)  sun  is  non-time  and  has  no  parts.  That  which 
had  its  beginning  from  the  sun  is  time  and  has 
parts.  Of  that  which  has  parts,  the  year  is  the 
form,  and  from  the  year  are  born  all  creatures; 
when  produced  by  the  year  they  grow,  and  go  again 
to  rest  in  the  year.  Therefore  the  year  is  Pra^a- 
pati,  is  time,  is  food,  is  the  nest  of  Brahman,  is  Self. 
Thus  it  is  said  : 

*  Time  ripens  and  dissolves  all  beings  in  the  great 
Self,  but  he  who  knows  into  what  time  itself  is  dis- 
solved, he  is  the  knower  of  the  Veda.' 

16.  This  manifest  time  is  the  great  ocean  of 
creatures.  He  who  is  called  Savitrz  (the  sun,  as  be- 
getter) dwells  in  it,  from  whence  the  moon,  stars, 
planets,  the  year,  and  the  rest  are  begotten.  From 
them  again  comes  all  this,  and  thus,  whatever  of 
good  or  evil  is  seen  in  this  world,  comes  from  them. 
Therefore  Brahman  is  the  Self  of  the  sun,  and  a 
man  should  worship  the  sun  under  the  name  of  time. 
Some  say  the  sun  is  Brahman,  and  thus  it  is  said  : 

*  Thus,  the  commentator  says,  the  existence  of  the  lamp  can  be 
proved  by  the  light  of  the  lamp,  as  the  existence  of  time  is  proved 
by  what  we  see,  the  rising  of  the  sun.    All  this  is  very  obscure. 
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'  The  sacrificer,  the  deity  that  enjoys  the  sacrifice, 
the  oblation,  the  hymn,  the  sacrifice,  Vishnu,  Pra^- 
pati,  all  this  is  the  Lord,  the  witness,  that  shines  in 
yonder  orb/ 

17.  In  the  beginning  Brahman  was  all  this*.  He 
was  one,  and  infinite  ;  infinite  in  the  East,  infinite  in 
the  South,  infinite  in  the  West,  infinite  in  the  North, 
above  and  below  and  everjrwhere  infinite.  East  and 
the  other  regions  do  not  exist  for  him,  nor  across,  nor 
below,  nor  above.  The  Highest  Self  is  not  to  be 
fixed,  he  is  unlimited,  unborn,  not  to  be  reasoned 
about,  not  to  be  conceived.  He  is  like  the  ether 
(everywhere),  and  at  the  destruction  of  the  universe, 
he  alone  is  awake.  Thus  from  that  ether  he  wakes 
all  this  world,  which  consists  of  thought  only,  and 
by  him  alone  is  all  this  meditated  on,  and  in  him  it 
is  dissolved.  His  is  that  luminous  form  which 
shines  in  the  sun,  and  the  manifold  light  in  the 
smokeless  fire,  and  the  heat  which  in  the  stomach 
digests  the  food.     Thus  it  is  said  : 

'  He  who  is  in  the  fire,  and  he  who  is  in  the  heart, 
and  he  who  is  in  the  sun,  they  are  one  and  the 
same.' 

He  who  knows  this  becomes  one  with  the  one. 

18.  This  is  the  rule  for  achieving  it  (viz.  concen- 
tration of  the  mind  on  the  object  of  meditation): 
restraint  of  the  breath,  restraint  of  the  senses,  medi- 
tation, fixed  attention,  investigation,  absorption,  these 
are  called  the  sixfold  Yoga-*.    WTien  beholding  by 

^  Brahman  used  as  neuter,  but  immediately  followed  by  eko 
'nanta^,  &c. 

*  After  having  explained  the  fonn  of  what  is  to  be  meditated  on 
and  the  mode  of  meditation,  the  Upanishad  now  teaches  the  Yoga 
which  serves  to  keep  our  thoughts  in  subjection,  and  to  fix  our 
thoughts  on  the  object  of  meditation.    See  Yoga-Siitras  II,  29. 
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this  Yoga,  he  beholds  the  gold-coloured  maker,  the 
lord,  the  person,  Brahman,  the  cause,  then  the  sage, 
leaving  behind  good  and  evil,  makes  everything 
(breath,  organs  of  sense,  body,  &c.)  to  be  one  in 
the  Highest  Indestructible  (in  the  pratyagitman  or 
Brahman).     And  thus  it  is  said : 

'As  birds  and  deer  do  not  approach  a  burning 
mountain,  so  sins  never  approach  those  who  know 
Brahman/ 

19.  And  thus  it  is  said  elsewhere :  When  he  who 
knows  has,  while  he  is  still  Pr&«a  (breath),  restrained 
his  mind,  and  placed  all  objects  of  the  senses  far 
away  from  himself,  then  let  him  remain  without  any 
conceptions.  And  because  the  living  person,  called 
'Prknsi  (breath),  has  been  produced  here  on  earth 
from  that  which  is  not  Pri«a  (the  thinking  Self), 
therefore  let  this  Tr&m,  merge  the  Pri«a  (himself) 
in  what  is  called  the  fourths     And  thus  it  is  said : 

*'What  is  without  thought,  though  placed  in  the 
centre  of  thought,   what  cannot  be   thought,  the 
hidden,  the  highest — let  a  man  merge  his  thought 
there  :  then  will  this  living  being  (linga)  be  without    j ; 
attachment  V 

20.  And  thus  it  has  been  said  elsewhere :  There 
is  the  superior  fixed  attention  (dhAra^)  for  him, 
viz.  if  he  presses  the  tip  of  the  tongue  down  the 
palate  and  restrains  voice,  mind,  and  breath,  he  sees 

^  The  fourth  stage  is  meant  for  the  thinking  Self,  the  earlier 
Stages  being  waking,  slumbering,  and  sleep. 

■  Professor  Cowell  offers  two  renderings  of  this  difficult  passage : 
'This  which  is  called  prdna,  i.e.  the  individual  soul  as  characterised 
by  the  subtil  body,  will  thus  no  longer  appear  in  its  separate  indi- 
viduality from  the  absence  of  any  conscious  subject;  or,  this  subtil 
body  bearing  the  name  of  intellect  will  thus  become  void  of  all 
objects.' 
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Brahman  by  discrimination  (tarka).  And  when^ 
after  the  cessation  of  mind\  he  sees  his  own  Self, 
smaller  than  small,  and  shining,  as  the  Highest  Self  ^ 
then  having  seen  his  Self  as  the  Self,  he  becomes 
Self-less,  and  because  he  is  Self-less,  he  is  without 
limit,  without  cause,  absorbed  in  thought.  This  is 
the  highest  mystery,  viz.  final  liberation.  And  thus 
it  is  said : 

*  Through  the  serenity  of  the  thought  he  kills  all 
actions,  good  or  bad ;  his  Self  serene,  abiding  in  the 
Self,  obtains  imperishable  bliss.' 

21.  And  thus  it  has  been  said  elsewhere:  The 
artery,  called  SushumnA,  going  upwards  (from  the 
heart  to  the  Brahmarandhra),  serving  as  the  passage 
of  the  Prd«a,  is  divided  within  the  palate.  Through 
that  artery,  when  it  has  been  joined  by  the  breath 
(held  in  subjection),  by  the  sacred  syllable  Om,  and 
by  the  mind  (absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  Brah- 
man), let  him  proceed  upwards  ®,  and  after  turning 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  palate,  without*  using 
any  of  the  organs  of  sense,  let  greatness  perceive 
greatness*.  From  thence  he  goes  to  selflessness, 
and  through  selflessness  he  ceases  to  be  an  enjoyer 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  he  obtains  aloneness  (kevalatva, 
final  deliverance).     And  thus  it  is  said  : 

*  The  commentator  remarks  that  this  process  is  called  Lambik&- 
yoga,  and  the  state  produced  by  it  Unmant  or  Unmanibh&va ;  see 
amanibhava,  in  VI,  34,  ver.  7. 

'  I  should  have  preferred  to  translate  dtrndnam  dtman^  paryati 
by  *he  sees  his  Self  by  his  Self,'  but  the  commentator  takes  a  slightly 
different  view,  and  says :  itthambhdve  tr/'tiyd ;  pararndtmarOpena 
pajyati. 

»  CC  Ka/^a  Up.  VI,  16 ;  Praj^a  Up.  Ill,  6  (p.  277). 

*  If  we  read  sa/wyq^ya  we  must  follow  the  commentator  in  trans- 
lating by  '  uniting  the  senses  with  the  pra//a  and  the  manas.' 

*  Let  the  Self  perceive  the  Self. 
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'  Having  successively  fixed  the  breath,  after  it  had 
been  restrained,  in  the  palate,  thence  having  cro3sed 
the  limit  (the  life),  let  him  join  himself  afterwards 
to  the  limitless  (Brahman)  in  the  crown  of  the 
head/ 

22.  And  thus  it  has  been  said  elsewhere :  Two 
Brahmans  have  to  be  meditated  on,  the  word  and 
the  non-word.  By  the  word  alone  is  the  non-word 
revealed.  Now  there  is  the  word  Om.  Moving 
upward  by  it  (where  all  words  and  all  what  is  meant 
by  them  ceases),  he  arrives  at  absorption  in  the 
non-word  (Brahman).  This  is  the  way,  this  is  the 
immortal,  this  is  union,  and  this  is  bliss.  And  as 
the  spider,  moving  upward  by  the  thread,  gains  free 
space,  thus  also  he  who  meditates,  moving  upward 
by  the  syllable  Om,  gains  independence. 

Other  teachers  of  the  word  (as  Brahman)  think 
otherwise*  They  listen  to  the  sound  of  the  ether 
within  the  heart  while  they  stop  the  ears  with  the 
thumbs.  They  compare  it  to  seven  noises,  like 
rivers,  like  a  bell,  like  a  brazen  vessel,  like  the 
wheels  of  a  carriage,  likeAe  crowing  of  frogs,  like 
rain,  and  as  if  a  man  speaks  in  a  cavern.  Having 
passed  beyond  this  variously  apprehended  sound,  and 
having  settled  in  the  supreme,  soundless  (non-word), 
unmanifested  Brahman,  they  become  undistinguished 
and  undistinguishable,  as  various  flavours  of  the 
flowers  are  lost  in  the  taste  of  honey.  And  thus 
it  is  said: 

*  Two  Brahmans  are  to  be  known,  the  word-Brah- 
man and  the  highest  Brahman ;  he  who  is  perfect  in 
the  word-Brahman  attains  the  highest  Brahman  \' 

'  Cf.  Mah&bh&rata  XII,  8540;  Sarvadariana-sangraha,  p.  i47; 
Cowell's  Translation,  p.  271. 
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23.  And  thus  it  has  been  said  elsewhere :  The 
syllable  Om  is  what  js  called  the  word.  And  its  end 
is  the  silent,  the  soundless,  fearless,  sorrowless,  joy- 
ful, satisfied,  firm,  unwavering,  immortal,  immovable, 
certain  (Brahman),  called  Vishwu.  Let  him  worship 
these  two,  that  he  may  obtain  what  is  higher  than 
everything  (final  deliverance).    For  thus  it  is  said : 

\  *He  who  is  the  high  and  the  highest  god^  by 
(^  name  Om-kira,  he  is  soundless  and  free  from  all 
)  distinctions :  therefore  let  a  man  dwell  on  him  in 
f   the  crown  of  his  head.' 

24.  And  thus  it  has  been  said  elsewhere :  The 
body  is  the  bow,  the  syllable  Om  is  the  arrow,  its 
point  is  the  mind.  Having  cut  through  the  dark- 
ness, which  consists  of  Ignorance  ^,  it  approaches  that 
which  is  not  covered  by  darkness^.  Then  having 
cut  through  that  which  was  covered  (the  personal 
soul),  he  saw  Brahman,  flashing  like  a  wheel  on  fire, 
bright  like  the  sun,  vigorous,  beyond  all  darkness, 
that  which  shines  forth  in  yonder  sun,  in  the  moon, 
in  the  fire,  in  the  lightning*.  And  having  seen 
him,  he  obtains  immortality.  And  thus  it  has  been 
said: 

'Meditation  is  directed  to  the  highest  Being 
(Brahman)  within,  and  (before)  to  the  objects  (body, 
Om,  mind) ;  thence  the  indistinct  understanding  be- 
comes distinct. 

And  when  the  works  of  the  mind  are  dissolved, 

^  The  commentator  takes  devd  as  deva^,  though  the  accent  is 
against  it ;  see  Schroeder,  Uber  die  Maitriya/ii  Sa/;ihiti,  p.  9, 1. 1 1. 

'  Should  it  not  be, '  darkness  is  the  mark  ?' 

'  Atam&vish/a,  explained  as  an  inregular  compound,  atama-dvish- 
/iam,  tama-ivexanarahitam. 

*  C£  Bhagavadghd  XV,  1 2. 
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then  that  bliss  which  requires  no  other  witness,  that 
is  Brahman  (Atman),  the  immortal,  the  brilliant,  that 
is  the  way,  that  is  the  (true)  world/ 

25^  And  thus  it  has  been  said  elsewhere :  He 
who  has  his  senses  hidden  as  in  sleep,  and  who, 
while  in  the  cavern  of  his  senses  (his  body),  but  no 
longer  ruled  by  them,  sees,  as  in  a  dream,  with  the 
purest  intellect.  Him  who  is  called  Pra^ava  (Om), 
the  leader  \  the  bright,  the  sleepless,  free  from  old 
age,  from  death,  and  sorrow,  he  is  himself  also 
called  Pra/^ava,  and  becomes  a  leaden  bright,  sleep- 
less, free  from  old  age,  from  death,  and  sorrow. 
And  thus  it  is  said : 

*  Because  in  this  manner  he  joins  the  Fr&na, 
(breath),  the  Om,  and  this  Universe  in  its  manifold 
forms,  or  because  they  join  themselves  (to  him), 
therefore  this  (process  of  meditation)  is  called  Yoga 
(joining). 

The  oneness  of  breath,  mind,  and  senses,  and 
then  the  surrendering  of  all  conceptions,  that  is 
called  Yoga.' 

26.  And  thus  it  has  also  been  said  elsewhere : 
As  a  sportsman,  after  drawing  out  the  denizens  of 
the  waters  with  a  net,  offers  them  (as  a  sacrifice) 
in  the  fire  of  his  stomach,  tlius  are  these  PrA;«as 
(vital  airs),  after  they  have  been  drawn  out  with  the 
syllable  Om,  offered  in  the  faultless  fire  (Brahman)*. 

Hence  he  is  like  a  heated  vessel  (full  of  clarified 
butter);  for  as  the  clarified  butter  in  the  heated 
vessel  lights  up,  when  touched  with  grass  and  sticks, 
thus  does  this  being  which  is  called  Not-breath 
(Atman)  light  up,  when  touched  by  the  Pr&;/as  (the 

*  Cf.  VI,  4.  '  Cf.  5vet4xvatara-upanishad  III,  10. 
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vital  airs)^  And  that  which  flares  up,  that  is  the 
manifest  form  of  Brahman,  that  is  the  highest  place 
of  Vish«u^  that  is  the  essence  of  Rudra.  And  this, 
dividing  his  Self  in  endless  ways,  fills  all  these 
worlds.     And  thus  it  is  said : 

'As  the  sparks  from  the  fire,  and  as  the  rays  from 
the  sun,  thus  do  his  PrA/^as  and  the  rest  in  proper  order 
again  and  again  proceed  from  him  here  on  earths' 

27.  And  thus  it  has  also  been  said  elsewhere: 
This  is  the  heat  of  the  highest,  the  immortal,  the 
incorporeal  Brahman,  viz.  the  warmth  of  the  body. 
And  this  body  is  the  clarified  butter  (poured  on  it, 
by  which  the  heat  of  Brahman,  otherwise  invisible,  is 
lighted  up).  Then,  being  manifest,  it  is  placed  in 
the  ether  (of  the  heart).  Then  by  concentration  they 
thus  remove  that  ether  which  is  within  the  heart,  so 
that  its  light  appears^  as  it  were*.  Therefore  the 
worshipper  becomes  identified  with  that  light  with- 
out much  delay.  As  a  ball  of  iron,  if  placed  in  the 
earth,  becomes  earth  without  much  delay,  and  as, 
when  it  has  once  become  a  clod  of  earth,  fire  and 
smiths  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  that  ball  of 
iron,  thus  does  thought  (without  delay)  disappear, 
together  with  its  support*.     And  thus  it  is  said  : 

*  As  the  fire  which  exists  invisibly  in  a  heated  vessel  becomes 
visible  when  the  heated  vessel  is  touched  with  sticks  dipped  in 
butter,  thus  the  Atman  in  the  body  appears  only  when  the  Vr&nza 
are  diffused  in  it.  Or,  as  the  clarified  butter,  heated  together  with 
the  vessel,  lights  up  grass  that  comes  in  contact  with  it,  so  does  this 
Atman  (called  Not-breath),  by  heating  its  two  bodies  which  are 
pervaded  by  the  reflections  of  the  thinker,  light  up  everything 
brought  in  contact  with  it,  viz.  the  world. 

^  See  A'a/y^i  Up.  Ill,  9.         ■  See  VI,  31;  Br/Ti.  Up.  II,  i,  10. 

*  The  light  was  always  there,  but  it  seems  then  only  to  appear. 

*  The  commentator  explains  this  differently.    He  says  that  the 
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*The  shrine  which  consists  of  the  ether  in  the  \ 
heart,  the  blissful,  the  highest  retreat,  that  is  our  / 
own,  that  is  our  goal,  and  diat  is  the  heat  and  bright-  . 
ness  of  the  fire  and  the  sun/ 

28.  And  thus  it  has  been  said  elsewhere :  After 
having  left  behind  the  body,  the  organs  of  sense,  and 
the  objects  of  sense  (as  no  longer  belonging  to  us), 
and  having  seized  the  bow  whose  stick  is  fortitude 
and  whose  string  is  asceticism,  having  struck  down 
also  with  the  arrow,  which  consists  in  freedom  from 
egotism,  the  first  guardian  of  the  door  of  Brahman — 
(for  if  man  looks  at  the  world  egotistically,  then, 
taking  the  diadem  of  passion,  the  earrings  of  greed 
and  envy,  and  the  staff  of  sloth,  sleep,  and  sin,  and 
having  seized  the  bow  whose  string  is  anger,  and 
wht>se  stick  is  lust,  he  destroys  with  the  arrow 
which  consists  of  wishes,  all  beings) — having  there- 
fore killed  that  guardian,  he  crosses  by  means  of  the 
boat  Om  to  the  other  side  of  the  ether  within  the 
heart,  and  when  the  ether  becomes  revealed  (as 
Brahman),  he  enters  slowly,  as  a  miner  seeking 
minerals  in  a  mine,  into  the  Hall  of  Brahman. 
After  that  let  him,  by  means  of  the  doctrine  of  his 
teacher,  break  through  the  shrine  of  Brahman,  which 
consists  of  the  four  nets  (of  food,  breath,  mind,  know- 
ledge, till  he  reaches  the  last  shrine,  that  of  blessed- 
ness and  identity  with  Brahman).    Thenceforth  pure. 


similes  are  intended  to  show  how,  as  soon  as  the  impediment  is 
removed,  the  worshipper  obtains  his  true  form,  i.e.  becomes  Brah- 
man. Afterwards  he  explains  ^ttam,  thought,  by  the  individual 
thinker,  and  declares  that  he  vanishes  together  with  the  thought, 
which  forms  the  d^raya,  the  place,  or  the  up&dhi,  the  outward  form. 
Or  again,  he  says  that  the  ^itta,  the  mind,  vanishes  with  its  outward 
sign,  viz.  the  thoughts  and  imaginations. 
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clean,  undeveloped,  tranquil,  breathless,  bodiless, 
endless,  imperishable,  firm,  everlasting,  unborn  and 
independent,  he  stands  on  his  own  greatness  \  and 
having  seen  (the  Self),  standing  in  his  own  greatness, 
he  looks  on  the  wheel  of  the  world  as  one  (who  has 
alighted  from  a  chariot)  looks  on  its  revolving  wheel. 
And  thus  it  is  said : 

'  If  a  man  practises  Yoga  for  six  months  and  is 
thoroughly  free  (from  the  outer  world),  then  the 
perfect  Yoga  (union),  which  is  endless,  high,  and 
hidden,  is  accomplished. 

But  if  a  man,  though  well  enlightened  (by  instruc- 
tion), is  still  pierced  by  (the  guwas  of)  passion  and 
darkness,  and  attached  to  his  children,  wife,  and 
house,  then  perfect  Yoga  is  never  accomplished  ^' 

29.  After  he  had  thus  spoken  (to  B^zhadratha), 
^Sikdyanya,  absorbed  in  thought,  bowed  before  him, 
and  said :  *  O  King,  by  means  of  this  Brahma-know- 
ledge have  the  sons  of  Pra^pati  (the  Vdlakhilyas) 
gone  to  the  road  of  Brahman.  Through  the  practice 
of  Yoga  a  man  obtains  contentment,  power  to  endure 
good  and  evil,  and  tranquillity.  Let  no  man  preach 
this  most  secret  doctrine  to  any  one  who  is  not  his 
son  or  his  pupil  ^  and  who  is  not  of  a  serene  mind. 
To  him  alone  who  is  devoted  to  his  teacher  only, 
and  endowed  with  all  necessary  qualities,  may  he 
commimicate  it*. 


*  See  Maiir.  Up.  II,  4  ;  VI,  31. 

*  This  would  seera  to  have  been  the  end  of  the  dialogue  between 
Pra^Spati  and  the  Valakhilyas,  which,  as  related  by  ^dkiyanjra  to 
King  Briliadratha,  began  in  II,  3.    See,  however,  VII,  8. 

*  S'vet.  Up.  VI,  22  (p.  267) ;  BriTi.  Up.  VI,  3, 12. 

*  Here  may  have  been  the  end  of  a  chapter,  but  the  story  of 
5ak^yanya  and  Br/hadratha  is  continued  to  VI,  30. 
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30.  Om !  Having  settled  down  in  a  pure  place 
let  him,  being  pure  himself,  and  firm  in  goodness, 
study  the  truth,  speak  the  truth,  think  the  truth, 
and  offer  sacrifice  to  the  truth  \  Henceforth  he  has 
become  another ;  by  obtaining  the  reward  of  Brah- 
man his  fetters  are  cut  asunder,  he  knows  no  hope, 
no  fear  from  others  as  little  as  from  himself,  he 
knows  no  desires ;  and  having  attained  imperishable, 
infinite  happiness,  he  stands  blessed  in  the  true 
Brahman,  who  longs  for  a  true  man*.  Freedom 
from  desires  is,  as  it  were,  the  highest  prize  to  be 
taken  from  the  best  treasure  (Brahman).  For  a 
man  full  of  all  desires,  being  possessed  of  will, 
imagination,  and  belief,  is  a  slave ;  but  he  who  is 
the  opposite,  is  free. 

Here  some  say,  it  is  the  Gu«a^  (i.  e.  the  so-called 
Mahat,  the  principle  ofjrxtellect  which,  according  to 
the  S&nkhyas,  is  the-fesult  of  the  Gu«as  or  qualities), 
which,  through/tne  differences  of  nature  (acquired  in 
the  former  states  of  existence),  goes  into  bondage  to 
the  will,  and  that  deliverance  takes  place  (for  theGu«a) 
when  the  fault  of  the  will  has  been  removed.  (But  this 
is  not  our  view),  because  (call  it  gu«a,  intellect,  buddhi, 
manas,  mind,  ahank&ra,  egotism,  it  is  not  the  mind 
that  acts,  but)  he  sees  by  the  mind  (as  his  instru- 
ment), he  hears  by  the  mind;  and  all  that  we  call 


*  The  tnith  or  the  true  are  explained  by,  (i)  the  bcok  which 
teaches  the  Highest  Self;  (2)  by  Brahman,  who  is  to  be  spoken 
about ;  (3)  by  Brahinan,  who  is  to  be  meditated  on ;  (4)  by  Brah- 
man, who  is  to  be  worshipped  in  thought. 

•  I  have  translated  this  according  to  the  commentary,  but  I  should 
prefer  to  read  satydbhilashim. 

'  The  passages  within  brackets  had  to  be  added  from  the  com- 
mentary in  order  to  make  the  text  intelligible,  at  least  according  to 
R&matirtha's  views. 
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desire,  imagination,  doubt,  belief,  unbelief,  certainty, 
uncertainty,  shame,  thought,  fear,  all  that  is  but 
mind  (manas).  Carried  along  by  the  waves  of  the 
qualities,  darkened  in  his  imaginations,  unstable, 
fickle,  crippled,  full  of  desires,  vacillating,  he  enters 
into  belief,  believing  I  am  he,  this  is  mine,  and  he 
binds  his  Self  by  his  Self,  as  a  bird  with  a  net^. 
Therefore  a  man,  being  possessed  of  will,  imagina- 
tion, and  belief,  is  a  slave,  but  he  who  is  the  oppo- 
site is  free.  For  this  reason  let  a  man  stand  free 
from  will,  imagination,  and  belief — this  is  the  sign  of 
liberty,  this  is  the  path  that  leads  to  Brahman,  this 
is  the  opening  of  the  door,  and  through  it  he  will  go 
to  the  other  shore  of  darkness.  All  desires  are  there 
fulfilled.     And  for  this  they  quote  a  verse : 

"  When  the  five  instruments  of  knowledge  stand 
still  together  with  the  mind,  and  when  the  intellect 
/    does  not  move,  that  is  called  the  highest  state*."' 

Having  thus  said,  Sikiyanya  became  absorbed  in 
thought.  Then  Marut  (i.  e.  the  King  Br/hadratha)  \ 
having  bowed  before  him  and  duly  worshipped  him, 
went  full  of  contentment  to  the  Northern  Path*,  for 
there  is  no  way  thither  by  any  side-road.  This  is 
the  path  to  Brahman.  Having  burst  open  the 
solar  door,  he  rose  on  high  and  went  away.  And 
here  they  quote  : 

'There  are  endless  rays  (arteries)  for  the  Self 
who,  like  a  lamp,  dwells  in  the  heart:  white  and 
black,  brown  and  blue,  tawny  and  reddish*. 

*  See  III,  2.  "  See  the  same  verse  in  Ka/Aa  Up.  VI,  10. 
'  See  before,  II,  i. 

*  See  Prajna  Up.  1, 10,  *  But  those  who  have  sought  the  Self  by 
penance,  abstinence,  faith,  and  knowledge,  gain  by  the  Northern 
Path  Adilya,  the  sun/ 

'  SeicAr>6Snd.Up.VIII,  6,1. 
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One  of  them  (the  SushumnA)  leads  upwards, 
piercing  the  solar  orb  :  by  it,  having  stepped  beyond 
the  world  of  Brahman,  they  go  to  the  highest  path. 

The  other  hundred  rays^  rise  upwards  also,  and 
on  them  the  worshipper  reaches  the  mansions  be- 
longing to  the  different  bodies  of  gods. 

But  the  manifest  rays  of  dim  colour  which  lead 
downwards,  by  them  a  man  travels  on  and  on  help- 
lessly, to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  actions  here/ 

Therefore  it  is  said  that  the  holy  Aditya  (sun)  is 
the  cause  of  new  births  (to  those  who  do  not  worship 
him),  of  heaven  (to  those  who  worship  him  as  a  god), 
of  liberty  (to  those  who  worship  him  as  Brahman)  \ 

31.  Some  one  asks:  'Of  what  nature  are  those 
organs  of  sense-  that  go  forth  (towards  their  ob- 
jects)? Who  sends  them  out  here,  or  who  holds 
them  back?' 

Another  answers  :  *  Their  nature  is  the  Self;  the 
Self  sends  them  out,  or  holds  them  back ;  also  the 
Apsaras  (enticing  objects  of  sense),  and  the  solar 
rays  (and  other  deities  presiding  over  the  senses)/ 

Now  the  Self  devours  the  objects  by  the  five  rays 
(the  organs  of  sense) ;  then  who  is  the  Self  ? 

He  who  has  been  defined  by  the  terms  pure,  clean, 
undeveloped,  tranquil  ^  &c.,  who  is  to  be  apprehended 
independently  by  his  own  peculiar  signs.  That  sign 
of  him  who  has  no  signs,  is  like  what  the  pervading 


'  A  similar  verse,  but  with  characteristic  variations,  occurs  in  the 
Kh&nd.  Up.  VIII,  6,  6,  and  in  the  Ka/Aa  Up.  VI,  16. 

*  Here  ends  the  story  of  5'dkdyanya,  which  began  I,  a,  and  was 
carried  on  through  chap.  VI,  though  that  chapter  and  the  seventh 
are  called  Khilas,  or  supplements,  and  though  the  MS.  M.  also  ends, 
as  we  saw,  with  the  eighth  paragraph  of  the  sixth  chapter. 

»  See  before,  II,  4   VI,i ' . 
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I  heat  is  of  fire,  the  purest  taste  of  water ;  thus  say 
some^.  It  is  speech,  hearing,  sight,  mind,  breath ; 
thus  say  others^.  It  is  intellect,  retention,  remem- 
bering, knowledge ;  thus  say  others'.  Now  all  these 
are  signs  of  the  Self  in  the  same  sense  in  which  here 
on  earth  shoots  are  the  signs  of  seed,  or  smoke,  light, 
and  sparks  of  fire.     And  for  this  they  quote* : 

'As  the  sparks  from  the  fire,  and  as  the  rays  from 
the  sun,  thus  do  his  Pr&«as  and  the  rest  in  proper 
order  again  and  again  proceed  from  him  here  on 
earth.' 

32.  From  this  very  Self,  abiding  within  his  Self, 
come  forth  all  Prft^as  (speech,  &c.),  all  worlds,  all 
Vedas,  all  gods,  and  all  beings ;  its  Upanishad  (revela- 
tion)* is  that  it  is  *the  true  of  the  true.'  Now  as  from  a 
fire  of  greenwood,  when  kindled,  clouds  of  smoke  come 
forth  by  themselves  (though  belonging  to  the  fireV 
thus  from  that  great  Being  has  been  breathed  forth 
all  this  which  is  the  y?/g-veda,  the  Ya^r-veda,  the 
Scima-veda,  the  Athar\^&ngirasas  (Atharva-veda),  the 
ItihAsa  (legendary  stories),  the  Purdwa  (accounts  of 
the  creation,  &c.),  Vidyd  (ceremonial  doctrines),  the 
Upanishads,  the  .Slokas  (verses  interspersed  in  the 
Upanishads,  &c.),  the  SAtras  (compendious  state- 
ments), the  Anuvy4khy4nas  (explanatory  notes),  the 
Vyakhy&nas  (elucidations) • — all  these  things  are  his. 

^  See  Svet  Up.  VI,  13.  •See  Ken.  Up.  a. 

•  See  Ait.  Up.  Ill,  2.  Here  we  find  dhnti  (holding),  smr/li 
(rememberinfi:),  pra^ldnam  (knowledge),  but  not  buddhi.  Pra- 
j^l&nam  seems  the  right  reading,  and  is  supported  by  M. 

•  See  before,  VI,  26. 
'  Revelation  is  here  the  rendering  of  Upanishad,  upanigama- 

yitrAvit  sakshidrahasyam,  and  the  true  (sattya)  is  explained  first  by 
the  five  elements,  and  then  by  that  which  is  their  real  essence. 

•  See  A^^dnd.Up.VI,  i.  The  explanations  given  of  these  literary 
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33.  This  fire  (the  G&rhapatya-fire)  with  five 
bricks  is  the  year.  And  its  five  bricks  are  spring, 
summer,  rainy  season,  autumn,  winter ;  and  by  them 
the  fire  has  a  head,  two  sides,  a  centre,  and  a  tail. 
This  earth  (the  G&rhapatya-fire)  here  is  the  first 
sacrificial  pile  for  Pn^pati,  who  knows  the  Purusha 
(the  Vir&g).  It  presented  the  sacrificer  to  VAyu 
(the  wind)  by  lifting  him  with  the  hands  to  the  sky. 
That  V4yu  is  Pr4»a  (Hira«yagarbha). 

Pri«a  is  Agni  (the  Dakshi«&gni-fire),  and  its  bricks 
are  the  five  vital  breaths,  VrSinB,,  VyAna,  Apdna, 
Samina,  Ud&na ;  and  by  them  the  fire  has  a  head, 
two  sides,  a  centre,  and  a  tail.  This  sky  (the 
Dakshi«&gni-fire)  here  is  the  second  sacrificial  pile 
for  Pra^pati,  who  knows  the  Purusha-  It  pre- 
sented the  sacrificer  to  Indra,  by  lifting  him  with 
the  hands  to  heaven.  That  Indra  is  Aditya,  the 
sun. 

That  (Indra)  is  the  Agni  (the  Ahavantya-fire), 
and  its  bricks  are  the  Rtk,  the  Ys^sh,  the  S&man, 
the  Atharv&ngirasas,  the  ItihAsa,  and  the  Pura/^a; 
and  by  them  the  fire  has  a  head,  two  sides,  a  tail, 
and  a  centre.  This  heaven  (Ahavantya-fire)  is  the 
third  sacrificial  pile  for  Pra^pati,  who  knows  the 

titles  are  on  the  whole  the  same  as  those  we  had  before  in  similar 
passages.  What  is  peculiar  to  R&matirtha  is  that  he  explains 
Upanishad  by  such  passages  as  we  had  just  now,  viz.  its  Upanishad 
is  that  it  is  the  true  of  the  true.  The  .Slokas  are  explained  as 
verses  like  those  in  VI,  19,  a^Ittam  yHttamadhyastham.  The 
SOtras  are  explained  as  comprehensive  sentences,  such  as  II,  a, 
ayam  v&va  khalv  &tm&  te.  Anuvy&khy&nas  are  taken  as  explana- 
tions following  on  the  Sfttra  in  II,  a,  beginning  with  adia  ya 
esho^>(^vSsdvish/ambhanena.  The  Vy&khy&nas  are  taken  as  fuller 
statements  of  the  meaning  contained  in  the  SAtra,  such  as  the 
dialogue  between  the  V&lakhilyas  and  Kratu. 
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Purusha.  With  the  hands  it  makes  a  present  of 
the  sacrificer  to  the  Knower  of  the  Self  (Pra^iSLpati)  ; 
then  the  Knower  of  the  Self,  lifting  him  u.p,  pre- 
sented him  to  Prahman,  In  him  he  becomes  full 
of  happiness  and  joy. 

34.  The  earth  is  the  G4rhapatya-fire,  the  sky  the 
Dakshi»a-fire,  the  heaven  the  Ahavantya-fire ;  and 
therefore  they  are  also  the  Pavamdna  (pure),  the 
Pivaka  (purifying),  and  the  ^u^  (bright)  ^  By  this 
(by  the  three  deities,  Pavamina,  Pdvaka,  and  SuJti) 
ihe  sacrifice  (of  the  three  fires,  the  Girhapatya, 
Dpkslii/;a,  and  Ahavantya)  is  manifested.  And  be- 
cause the  digestive  fire  also  is  a  compound  of  the 
Pavamina,  Pivaka,  and  .Su^,  tiierefore  that  fire  is 
to  receive  oblations,  is  to  be  laid  with  bricks,  is  to 
be  praised,  and  to  be  meditated  on.  The  sacrificer, 
when  he  has  seized  the  oblation,  wishes  ^  to  perform 
his  meditation  of  the  deity : 

*  The  gold-coloured  bird  abides  in  the  heart,  and 
in  the  sun — a  diver  bird,  a  swan,  strong  in  splendour ; 
him  we  worship  in  the  fire.' 

Having  recited  the  verse,  he  discovers  its  mean- 
ing, viz.  the  adorable  splendour  of  Savitr/  (sun)  is  to 
bo  meditated  on  by  him  who,  abiding  within  his 
mind,  meditates  thereon.  Here  he  attains  the  place 
of  rest  for  the  mind,  he  holds  it  within  his  own  Self. 
On  this  there  are  the  following  verses : 

(1)  As  a  fire  without  fuel  becomes  quiet  in  its 


*  Epithets  of  Agni,  the  sacrificial-fire,  pavamd^a  applying  o 
the  Garhapatya-fire,  pivaka  to  the  Dakshi«a-fire,  and  suki  to  the 
Ahavaniya-fire.  The  construction  of  the  sentence,  however,  is 
imperfect. 

*  This  means,  he  ought  to  perform  it. 
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place  \  thus  do  the  thoughts,  when  all  activity  ceases,    y 
become  quiet  ^  in  their  place.  '  ? 

(2)  Even  in  a  mind  which  loves  the  truth*  and  has 
gone  to  rest  in  itself  there  arise,  when  it  is  deluded 
by  the  objects  of  sense,  wrongs  resulting  from  former 

acts*. 

I, 

(3)  For  thoughts  alone  cause  the  round  of  births  • ;  \ 
let  a  man  strive  to  purify  his  thoughts.  What  a  man  ^ 
thinks,  that  he  is :  this  is  the  old  secret*.  '*^ 

(4)  By  the  serenity  of  his  thoughts  a  man  blots  out    : 
all  actions,  whether,  good  or  bad.    Dwelling  within 
his  Self  with  serene  thoughts,  he  obtains  imperish- 
able happiness. 

(5)  If  the  thoughts  of  a  man  were  so  fixed  on 
Brahman  as  they  are  on  the  things  of  this  world, 
who  would  not  then  be  freed  from  bondage  ? 

(6)  The  mind,  it  is  said,  is  of  two  kinds,  pure  or 
impure;  impure  from  the  contact  with  lust,  pure 
when  free  from  lusf. 

(7)  When  a  man,  having  freed  his  mind  from 
sloth,  distraction,  and  vacillation,  becomes  as  it  were 
delivered  from  his  mind',  that  is  the  highest  point. 

(8)  The  mind  must  be  restrained  in  the  heart  till 
it  comes  to  an  end ; — that  is  knowledge,  that  is 
liberty:  all  the  rest  are  extensions  of  the  ties®  (which 
bind  us  to  this  life). 

^  Dies  in  the  fireplace.  *  M.  reads  upaj&myati  twice. 

'  M.  reads  satyakdmina^. 

^  The  commentator  inserts  a  negative. 

*  M.  reads  ssjns&mh. 

*  This  is  very  like  the  teaching  of  the  Dhammapada,  I,  i. 

^  Cf.  Ind.  Stud.  II,  60.  Brahmavindu  Up.  v.  i,  where  we  read 
k&masahkalpam,  as  in  MS.  M. 

*  See  note  to  VI,  20. 

'  M.  reads  mokshaj/(a  and  ^shds  tu.  The  commentator  says  that 
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(9)  That  happiness  which  belongs  to  a  mind  which 
by  deep  meditation  has  been  washed  ^  clean  from  all 

/  impurity  and  has  entered  within  the  Self,  cannot  be 
described  here  by  words ;  it  can  be  felt  by  the  inward 
power  only*. 

(10)  Water  in  water,  fire  in  fire,  ether  in  ether,  no 
one  can  distinguish  them;  likewise  a  man  whose 
mind  has  entered  (till  it  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  Self),  attains  liberty. 

(11)  Mind  alone  is  the  cause  of  bondage  and 
liberty  for  men ;  if  attached  to  the  world,  it  becomes 
bound ;  if  free  from  the  world,  that  is  liberty '. 

Therefore  those  who  do  not  offer  the  Agnihotra 
(as  described  above),  who  do  not  lay  the  fires  (with 
the  bricks,  as  described  above),  who  are  ignorant  (of 
the  mind  being  the  cause  of  the  round  of  births),  who 
do  not  meditate  (on  the  Self  in  the  solar  orb)  are 
debarred  from  remembering  the  ethereal  place  of 
Brahman.  Therefore  that  fire  is  to  receive  obla- 
tions, IS  to  be  laid  with  bricks,  is  to  be  praised,  to 
be  meditated  on. 

35*.  Adoration  to  Agni,  the  dweller  on  earth,  who 
remembers  his  world.  Grant  that  world  to  this  thy 
worshipper ! 

Adoration  to  Vdyu,  the  dweller  in  the  sky,  who 
remembers  his  world.  Grant  that  world  to  this  thy 
worshipper ! 

this  line  is  easy,  but  it  is  so  by  no  means.  Professor  Cpwcll  translates 
granthavistard^  by  book-prolixity,  but  this  sounds  very  strange  in  an 
Upanishad.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  my  own  translation,  but  it  may 
stand  till  a  better  one  is  found.  M.  reads  grihdhavistar&^.  The 
granlhis  are  mentioned  iniPMnd.  Up.  VII,  26  ;  Ka/A.  Up.  VI,  15. 
'  M.  reads  nirdhi^ta.  *  M.  reads  kara^eti. 

*  M.  reads  vishay&saktam  muktyai. 

*  Next  follow  invocations  to  be  addressed  to  the  deities. 
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Adoration  to  Aditya,  the  dweller  in  heaven,  who 
remembers  his  world.  Grant  that  world  to  this  thy 
worshipper ! 

Adoration  to  Brahman,  who  dwells  everywhere, 
who  remembers  all.  Grant  all  to  this  thy  wor- 
shipper ! 

The  mouth  of  the  true  (Brahman)  is  covered  with 
a  golden  lid  ;  open  that,  O  P6shan  (sun),  that  we  may 
go  to  the  true  one,  who  pervades  all  (Vish«u)^. 

He  who  is  the  person  in  the  sun,  i  am  he*. 

And  what  is  meant  by  the  true  one  is  the  essence 
of  the  sun,  that  which  is  bright,  personal,  sexless'; 
a  portion  (only)  of  the  light  which  pervades  the 
ether ;  which  is,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  the  sun, 
and  in  the  eye,  and  in  the  fire.  That  is  Brahman, 
that  is  immortal,  that  is  splendour. 

That  is  the  true  one,  a  portion  (only)  of  the  light 
which  pervades  the  ether,  which  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  sun,  the  immortal,  of  which  Soma  (the  moon) 
and  the  vital  breaths  also  are  offshoots :  that  is 
Brahman,  that  is  immortal,  that  is  splendour. 

That  is  the  true  one,  a  portion  (only)  of  the  light 
which  pervades  the  ether,  which  in  the  midst  of  the 
sun  shines  as  Yafus,  viz.  as  Om,  as  water,  light, 
essence,  immortal.  Brahman,  BhCi^,  BhuvaA,  Svar, 
Om. 

*The  eight-footed*,  the  bright,  the  swap,  bound 


^  The  verse  occurs  in  a  more  original  form  in  Tal.  Up.  15. 

*  The  commentator  adds  iti  after  aham. 
»  Kh&nd,  Up.  1,6,6;  Svet.  Up.  V,  10. 

*  The  eight  feet  are  explained  as  the  eight  regions,  or  &roga  and 
the  rest.  The  swan  is  the  sun.  The  three  threads  are  the  three 
Vedas;  see  ATCU.  Up.  I,  i;  Ind.  Stud.  IX,  11 — ash/kpida/n  sukir 
h^jnssim  trisfttram  ma/iim  avyayam,  dvivartam&nam  ta^saiddham 
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With  three  threads,  the  infinitely  small,  the  imperish- 
able, blind  for  good  and  evil,  kindled  with  light — he 
who  sees  him,  sees  everything/ 

A  portion  (only)  of  the  light  which  pervades  the 
ether,  are  the  two  rays  rising  in  the  midst  of  the 
sun.  That  is  the  knower  ^  (the  Sun),  the  true  one. 
That  is  the  Yafus,  that  is  the  heat,  that  is  Agai 
(fire),  that  is  Vdyu  (wind),  that  is  breath,  that  is 
water,  that  is  the  moon,  that  is  bright,  that  is  im- 
mortal, that  is  the  place  of  Brahman,  that  is  the  ocean 
of  light  In  that  ocean  the  sacrificers  are  dissolved* 
like  salt,  and  that  is  oneness  with  Brahman,  for  all 
desires  are  there  fulfilled.    And  here  they  quote : 

*  Like  a  lamp,  moved  by  a  gentle  wind,  he  who 
dwells  within  the  gods  shines  forth.  He  who  knows 
this,  he  is  the  knower,  he  knows  the  difference  (be- 
tween the  high  and  the  highest  Brahman) ;  having 
obtained  unity,  he  becomes  identified  with  it 

They  who  rise  up  in  endless  number,  like  spray 
drops  (from  the  sea),  like  lightnings  from  the  light 
within  the  clouds  in  the  highest  heaven,  they,  when 
they  have  entered  into  the  light  of  glory  (Brahman), 
appear  like  so  many  flame-crests  in  the  track  of  fire.' 

36.  There  are  two  manifestations  of  the  Brahma- 
light  :  one  is  tranquil,  the  other  lively.  Of  that  which 
is  tranquil,  the  ether  is  the  support ;  of  that  which  is 
lively,  food.  Therefore  (to  the  former)  sacrifice  must 
be  offered  on  the  house-altar  with  hymns,  herbs, 
ghee,  meat,  cakes,  sthdllpdka,  and  other  things ;  to 
the  latter,  with  meat  and  drinks  (belonging  to  the 
great  sacrifices)  thrown  into  the  mouth,  for  the  mouth 

sarva^  paiyan  na  paryati.    Here  the  eight  feet  are  explained  as  the 
five  elements,  manas,  buddhi,  and  ahahkara. 

*  Savit  for  savilr/,  *  Viiyante  for  viliyante. 
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is  the  Ahavantya-fire ;  and  this  is  done  to  increase 
our  bodily  vigour,  to  gain  the  world  of  purity,  and 
for  the  sake  of  immortality.    And  here  they  quote : 

'Let  him  who  longs  for  heaven,  offer  an  Agni- 
hotra.  By  an  Agnish/oma  he  wins  the  kingdom 
of  Yama;  by  Uktha,  the  kingdom  of  Soma;  by 
a  Sho^asin-sacrifice,  the  kingdom  of  Sftrya ;  by  an 
Atir&tra-sacrifice.  the  kingdom  of  Indra ;  by  the 
sacrifices  beginning  with  the  twelve-night  sacrifice 
and  ending  with  the  thousand  years'  sacrifice,  the 
world  of  Pra^pati. 

As  a  lamp  bums  so  long  as  the  vessel  that  holds 
the  wick  is  filled  with  oil,  these  two,  the  Self  and  the 
bright  Sun,  remain  so  long  as  the  egg  (of  the  world) 
and  he  who  dwells  within  it  hold  together/ 

37.  Therefore  let  a  man  perform  all  these  cere- 
monies with  the  syllable  Om  (at  the  beginning).  Its 
splendour  is  endless,  and  it  is  declared  to  be  three- 
fold, in  the  fire  (of  die  altar),  in  the  sun  (the  deity), 
in  the  breath  (the  sacrificer).  Now  this  is  the  channel 
to  increase  the  food,  which  makes  what  is  offered  in 
the  fire  ascend  to  the  sun.  The  sap  which  flows 
from  thence,  rains  down  as  with  the  sound  of  a 
hymn.  By  it  there  are  vital  breaths,  from  them 
there  is  offspring.    And  here  they  quote: 

'  The  offering  which  is  offered  in  the  fire,  goes  to 
the  sun ;  the  sun  rains  it  down  by  his  rays ;  thus  food 
comes,  and  from  food  the  birth  of  living  beings.' 

And  thus  he  said : 

*The  oblation  which  is  properly  thrown  on  the 
fire,  goes  toward  the  sun ;  from  the  sun  comes  rain, 
from  rain  food,  from  food  living  beings  ^' 


^  See  Mantt  III,  76. 
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38.  He  who  offers  the  Agnihotra  breaks  through  the 
net  of  desire.  Then,  cutting  through  bewilderment, 
never  approving  of  anger,  meditating  on  one  desire 
(that  of  liberty),  he  breaks  through  the  shrine  of 
Brahman  with  its  four  nets,  and  proceeds  thence  to 
the  ether.  For  having  there  broken  through  the 
(four)  spheres  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Fire,  and 
Groodness,  he  then,  being  purified  himself,  beholds 
dwelling  in  goodness,  immovable,  immortal,  inde- 
structible, firm,  bearing  the  name  of  Vish«u,  the 
highest  abode,  endowed  with  love  of  truth  and  om- 
niscience, the  self-dependent  Intelligence  (Brahman), 
standing  in  its  own  greatness.   And  here  they  quote : 

*  In  the  midst  of  the  sun  stands  the  moon,  in 
the  midst  of  the  moon  the  fire,  in  the  midst  of  fire 
goodness,  in  the  midst  of  goodness  the  Eternal' 

Having  meditated  on  him  who  has  the  breadth 
of  a  thumb  within  the  span  (of  the  heart)  in  the 
body,  who  is  smaller  than  small,  he  obtains  the 
nature  of  the  Highest ;  there  all  desires  are  fulfilled. 
And  on  this  they  quote: 

'  Having  the  breadth  of  a  thumb  within  the  span 
(of  the  heart)  in  the  body,  like  the  flame  of  a  lamp, 
burning  twofold  or  threefold,  that  glorified  Brahman, 
the  great  God,  has  entered  into  all  the  worlds.  Om ! 
Adoration  to  Brahman !   Adoration  I' 

Seventh  PRApAr/TAKA. 

I.  Agni,  the  Gdyatra  (metre),  the  Trivm  (hymn), 
the  Rathantara  (song),  the  spring,  the  upward  breath 
(pr4«a),  the  Nakshatras,  the  Vasus  (deities) — these 
rise  in  the  East ;  they  warm,  they  rain,  they  praise  * 

^  Other  MSS.  read  sravanti,  which  seems  better. 
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(the  sun),  they  enter  again  into  him  (the  sun),  they 
look  out  from  him  (the  sun).  He  (the  sun)  is  incon- 
ceivable, without  form,  deep,  covered,  blameless, 
solid,  unfathomable,  without  qualities,  pure,  brilliant, 
enjoying  the  play  of  the  three  qualities,  awful,  not 
caused,  a  master-magician^,  the  omniscient,  the 
niighty,  immeasurable,  without  beginning  or  end, 
blissful,  unborn,  wise,  indescribable,  the  creator  of 
all  things,  the  self  of  all  things,  the  enjoyer  of  all 
things,  the  ruler  of  all  things,  the  centre  of  the  centre 
of  all  things. 

2.  Indra,  the  TrishAibh  (metre),  the  Pa^>&adaxa 
(hymn),  the  B^Tiat  (song),  the  summer,  the  through- 
going  breath  (Vyina),  Soma,  the  Rudras — these  rise 
in  the  South  ;  they  warm,  they  rain,  they  praise,  they 
enter  again  into  him,  they  look  out  from  him.  He 
(the  sun)  is  without  end  or  beginning,  unmeasured, 
unlimited,  not  to  be  moved  by  another,  self-depend- 
ent, without  sign,  without  form,  of  endless  power, 
the  creator,  the  maker  of  light 

3.  The  Maruts,  the  Gagatl  (metre),  the  Saptada^ 
(hymn),  the  Vairupa  (song),  the  rainy  season,  the 
downward  breath  (apina),  *Sukra,  the  Adityas — these 
rise  in  the  West;  they  warm,  they  rain,  they  praise, 
they  enter  again  into  him,  they  look  out  from  him. 
That  is  the  tranquil,  the  soundless,  fearless,  sorrow- 
less,  joyful,  satisfied,  firm,  immovable,  immortal, 
eternal,  true,  the  highest  abode,  bearing  the  name 
of  Vish«u. 

4.  The  Virve  Devas,  the  Anush/ubh  (metre),  the 
EkavimsB,  (hymn),  the  Vair^t^ja  (song),  the  autumn, 
the  equal  breath  (sam4na),  Varu«a,  the  Sidhyas — 
these  rise  in  the  North ;  they  warm,  they  rain,  they 

*  See  VII,  II,  abhidhydtur  vistr/tir  iva. 

Z  2 
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praise>  they  enter  again  into  him,  they  look  out  from 
him.  He  is  pure  within,  purifying,  undeveloped, 
tranquil,  breathless^  selfless,  endless. 

5.  Mitri-Vanwwiu,  the  Pankti  (metre),  the  Triisra- 
vatrayastrii;^^  (hymns),  the  iS&kvara-raivata  (songs), 
the  snowy  and  dewy  seasons,  the  out-going  breath 
(uddna),  the  Angiras,  the  Moon — these  rise  above ; 
they  warm,  they  rain,  they  praise,  they  enter  again 
into  him,  they  look  out  from  him — ^who  is  called 
Prawava  (Om),  the  leader,  consisting  of  light,  without 
sleep,  old  age,  death,  and  sorrow. 

6.  iSani  (Saturn),  Rahu  and  Ketu  (the  ascending 
and  descending  nodes),  th«  serpents,  Rakshas,  Yak-. 
shas,  men,  birds,  ^rabhas,  elephants,  &c. — these  rise 
below ;  they  warm,  they  rain,  they  praise,  they  enter 
again  into  him,  they  look  out  from  him — ^he  who  is 
wise,  who  keeps  things  in  their  right  place,  the  centre 
of  all,  the  imperishable,  the  pure,  the  purifier,  the 
bright,  the  patient,  the  tranquil. 

7.  And  he  is  indeed  the  Self,  smaller  (than  small) 
within  the  heart,  kindled  like  fire,  endowed  with 
all  forms.  Of  him  is  all  this  food,  within  him  all 
creatures  are  woven.  That  Self  is  free  from  sin^, 
free  from  old  age,  from  death  and  grief,  from  hunger 
and  tliirst,  imagining  nothing  but  what  it  ought  to 
imagine,  and  desiring  nothing  but  what  it  ought 
to  desire.  He  is  the  highest  lord,  he  is  the  supreme 
master  of  all  beings,  the  guardian  of  all  beings,  a 

/    boundary  keeping  all  things  apart  in   their   right 

]    places ^     He  the  Self,  the  lord,  is  indeed  .Sambhu, 

Bhava,  Rudra,  Pra^pati,  the  creator  of  all,  Hira»ya- 

»  SeeA:'Mnd.Up.VIII,7, 1. 

*  See  KA&nd.  Up.  VIII,  4,  i,  where  we  find  setur  vidbritir  esh&m 
lok&D&m. 
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garbha,  the  true,  breath,  the  swan,  the  ruler,  the 
eternal,  Vish»u,  N^riya^ta.  And  he  who  abides  in 
the  fire,  and  he  who  abides  in  the  heart,,  and  he  who 
abides  in  the  sun,  they  are  one  and  the  same.  To 
thee  who  art  this,  endowed  with  all  forms,  settled  in 
the  true  ether,  be  adoration ! 

8.  Now  follow  the  impediments  in  the  way  of  know- 
ledge, O  King^ !  This  is  indeed  the  origin  of  the  net 
of  bewilderment,  that  one  who  is  worthy  of  heaven 
lives  with  those  who  are  not  worthy  of  heaven.  That 
is  it.  Though  they  have  been  told  that  there  is  a  y 
grove  before  them,jdie)^  cling  to  a  small  shrub.  And 
others  also  who  are  always  merry,  always  abroad, 
always  begging,  always  making  a  living  by  handi- 
work ;  and  others  who  are  begging  in  towns,  per- 
forming sacrifices  for  those  who  are  not  allowed  to 
offer  sacrifices,  who  make  themselves  the  pupils  of 
6*0dras,  and  .Sddras  who  know  the  sacred  books ; 
and  others  who  are  malignant,  who  use  bad  language, 
dancers,  prize-fighters,  travelling  mendicants,  actors, 
those  who  have  been  degraded  in  the  king's  service ; 
and  others  who  for  money  pretend  that  they  can  lay 
(the  evil  influences)  of  Yakshas,  Rikshasas,  ghosts, 
goblins,  devils,  serpents,  imps,  &c. ;  and  others  who 
falsely  wear  red  dresses^,  earrings,  and  skulls ;  and 
others  who  wish  to  entice  by  the  jugglery  of  false 
arguments,  mere  comparisons  and  paralogisms,  the 
believers  in  the  Veda — ^with  all  these  he  should  not 

'  This  king  is  not  m^t  for  Brtliadratha. 

'  This  refers  to  people  who  claim  the  privileges  and  licence  of 
Sanny^ns  without  having  passed  through  the  discipline  of  the 
preceding  dramas.  As  this  was  one  of  the  chief  complaints  made 
against  the  followers  of  •S'ikyamuni,  it  might  refer  to  Buddhists, 
but  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  were  Buddhists  before 
Buddha. 


A  . A 
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live  together.  They  are  dearly  thieves,  and  unworthy 
of  heaven.     And  thus  it  is  said : 

*  The  world  unsettled  by  the  paralogisms  of  the 
denial  of  Self,  by  false  comparisons  and  arguments, 
does  not  know  what  is  the  difference  between  Veda 
and  philosophy^' 

9.  BWhaspati,  having  become  .Sukra,  brought  forth 
that  false  knowledge  for  the  safety  of  Indra  and  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Asuras.  By  it  they  show  that 
good  is  evil,  and  that  evil  is  good.  They  say  that  we 
ought  to  ponder  on  the  (new)  law,  which  upsets  the 
Veda  and  the  other  sacred  books  *.  Therefore  let  no 
one  ponder  on  that  false  knowledge :  it  is  wrong,  it 
is,  as  it  were,  barren.  Its  reward  lasts  only  as  long 
as  the  pleasure  lasts,  as  with  one  who  has  fallen  from 
his  caste.  Let  that  false  science  not  be  attempted, 
for  thus  it  is  said : 

(i)  Widely  opposed  and  divergent  are  these  two, 
the  one  known  as  false  knowledge,  the  other  as 
knowledge.  I  (Yama)  believe  Na>^iketas  to  be 
possessed  by  a  desire  of  knowledge;  even  many 
pleasures  do  not  move  thee^ 

(2)  He  who  knows  at  the  same  time  both  the 
imperfect  (sacrifice,  &c.)  and  the  perfect  knowledge 
(of  the  Self),  he  crosses  death  by  means  of  the 
imperfect,  and  obtains  immortality  by  means  of  the 
perfect  knoAvledge*. 

(3)  Those  who  are  wrapped  up*  in  the  midst  of 

*  If  we  translate  thus,  the  use  of  vidyd  for  \rt\hi  vidyi  is 
unusual ;  if  we  follow  the  commentary,  we  should  have  to  trans- 
late, he  does  not  know  the  Veda  and  the  other  knowledge. 

'  All  this  may  refer  to  Buddhists,  but  not  by  necessity,  for  there 
were  heretics,  such  as  Br/liaspati,  long  before  5akyamuni. 

*  See  Ka/^.  Up.  Il,  4.  *  See  V^^.  Up.  1 1. 

*  Vesh/)amina^,  instead  of  vartamina^. 
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imperfect  knowledge,  fancying  themselves  alone  wise  |l 
and  learned,  they  wander  about  floundering  and  de-  C 
ceived,  like  the  blind  led  by  the  blind  ^  f 

10.  The  gods  and  the  demons,  wishing  to  know 
the  Self,  went  into  the  presence  of  Brahman  (their 
father,  Pra^fApati)  \  Having  bowed  before  him,  they 
said :  *  O  blessed  one,  we  wish  to  know  the  Self, 
do  thou  tell  us.'  Then,  after  having  pondered  a 
long  while,  he  thought,  these  demons  are  not  yet 
self-subdued*;  therefore  a  very  different  Self  was 
told  to  them  (from  what  was  told  to  the  gods).  On 
that  Self  these  deluded  demons  take  their  stand, 
clinging  to  it,  destroying  the  true  means  of  salva- 
tion (the  Veda),  preaching  untruth.  What  is  untrue 
they  see  as  true,  as  in  jugglery.  Therefore,  what  is 
taught  in  the  Vedas,  that  is  true.  What  is  said  in 
the  Vedas,  on  that  the  wise  keep  their  stand. 
Therefore  let  a  Brihman  not.  read  what  is  not  of 
the  Veda,  or  this  will  be  the  result. 

1 1.  This  is  indeed  the  nature  of  it  (the  Veda),  the 
supreme  light  of  the  ether  which  is  within  the  heart. 
This  is  taught  as  threefold,  in  the  fire,  in  the  sun, 
in  the  breath.  This  is  indeed  the  nature  of  it,  the 
syllable  Om^  of  the  ether  which  is  within  the  heart. 
By  it  (by  the  Om)  that  (light)  starts,  rises,  breathes 
forth,  becomes  for  ever  the  means  of  the  worship  and 
knowledge  of  Brahman.     That  (light,  in  the  shape  of 

*  See  KaM.  Up.  11,  5. 

«  Cf.  KMaA.  Up.  VIII,  8. 

*  I  prefer  ayatatmdna^,  though  it  is  the  easier  (sugama)  reading, 
as  compared  with  anyat&tmSna^,  those  who  seek  for  the  Self  else- 
where, namely,  in  the  body.  It  seems  to  me  to  refer  to  those  who, 
without  having  subdued  the  passions  of  their  body,  wish  to  obtain 
the  knowledge  of  the  Highest  Self.  Possibly,  however,  the  author 
may  have  intended  a  climax  from  anyat&tm&na^  to  anyatamam. 
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Om),  when  there  is  breathing,  takes  the  place  of  the 
internal  heat,  free  from  all  brightness*.  This  is  like 
the  action  of  smoke ;  for  when  there  is  a  breath  of 
air,  the  smoke,  first  rising  to  the  sky  in  one  column, 
follows  afterwards  every  bough,  envelopes  it  and  takes 
its  shape*.  It  is  like  throwing  salt  (into  water),  like 
heating  ghee*.  The  Veda  comes  and  goes  like  the 
dissolving  view  of  a  master-magician*.  And  here 
they  quote: 

*  Why  then  is  it  called  "  like  lightning  ?"  Because 
as  soon  as  it  comes  forth  (as  Om)  it  lights  up  the 
whole  body.  Therefore  let  a  man  worship  that 
boundless  light  by  the  syllable  Om/ 

(i)  The  man  in  the  eye  who  abides  in  the  right  eye, 
he  is  Indra,  and  his  wife  abides  in  the  left  eye*. 

(2)  The  union  of  these  two  takes  place  in  the  cavity 
within  the  heart,  and  the  ball  of  blood  which  is  there* 
that  is  indeed  the  vigour  and  life  of  these  two. 

(3)  There  is  a  channel  going  from  the  heart  so  far, 
and  fixed  in  that  eye ;  that  is  the  artery  for  both  of 
them,  being  one,  divided  into  two. 

'  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  adopted  by  the  commentator ; 
but  may  it  not  be,  sending  forth  brightness  ? 

•  The  simile  is  not  very  clear.  The  light  of  Brahman  is  below 
the  sphere  of  fire  in  the  body.  That  sphere  of  fire  becoming 
heated,  the  light  of  Brahman  becomes  manifest.  When  the  fire 
has  been  fanned  by  the  wind  of  sonant  breath,  then  the  light  of 
Brahman,  embodying  itself  in  the  wind  and  the  fire,  manifests  itself 
first  in  the  mere  sound  of  Om,  but  afterwards,  checked  by  throat, 
palate,  &c.,  it  assumes  the  form  of  articulate  letters,  and  ends  by 
becoming  the  Veda  in  its  many  branches. 

•  As  these  are  outwardly  changed,  without  losing  their  nature, 
thus  the  light  of  Brahman,  though  assuming  the  different  forms  of 
the  Veda,  remains  itself. 

*  See  before,  VII,  i. 

*  See  Bnli.  Up.  IV,  2,  a,  3,  where  Indra  is  explained  as  Indha. 
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(4)  The  mind  excites  the  fire  of  the  body,  that  fire 
stirs  the  breath,  and  the  breath,  moving  in  the  chest, 
produces  the  low  sound. 

(5)  Brought  forth  by  the  touch  of  the  fire,  as  with 
a  churning-sticki  it  is  at  first  a  minim,  from  the 
minim  it  becomes  in  the  throat  a  double  minim; 
on  the  tip  of  the  tongue  know  that  it  is  a  treble 
minim,  and,  when  uttered,  they  call  it  the  alphabet 

(6)  He  who  sees  this,  does  not  see  death,  nor  dis- 
ease, nor  misery,  for  .seeing  he  sees  all  (objectively, 
not  as  affecting  him  subjectively);  he  becomes  all 
everywhere  (he  becomes  Brahman). 

(7)  There  is  the  person  in  the  eye,  there  is  he 
who  walks  as  in  sleep,  he  who  is  sound  asleep,  and 
he  who  is  above  the  sleeper:  these  are  the  four 
conditions  (o(  the  Self),  and  the  fourth  is  greater 
than  all  K 

(8)  Brahman  with  one  foot  moves  in  the  three, 
and  Brahman  with  three  feet  is  in  the  last. 

*  A  comparison  of  this  verse  with  AT^i&nd.  Up.  VII,  26,  shows 
the  great  freedom  with  which  the  wording  of  these  ancient  verses 
was  treated.    Instead  of — 

Na  pa^yan  mntjrum  pajyati  na  rogaM  nota  du^khatfim, 
Sarvam  hi  paxjan  pa^ati  sarvam  ftpnoti  sarvaraA, 
the  JTAdndogya  Up.  reads : 

Na  pajyo  mntyvim  parjati  na  rogam  nota  duAkhatSm, 
Sarvam  ha  paiyaA  pajyati  sarvam  ftpnoti  sarvaraA. 

*  The  conditions  here  described  are  sometimes  called  the  Vlrva 
(Vairv&nara),  Ta^^sa,  Friigiia,  znd  Turtya.  In  the  first  state  the 
Self  is  awake,  and  enjoys  the  world ;  in  the  second  he  sees  every- 
thing as  in  a  dream ;  in  the  third  the  two  former  states  cease,  and 
he  is  absorbed  in  sleep ;  in  the  fourth  he  becomes  again  the  pure 
Self.  In  the  first  state  the  Self  has  the  disguise  of  a  coarse  material 
body;  in  the  second  of  a  subtle  material  body;  in  the  third  its 
disguise  is  potential  only;  in  the  fourth  it  has  no  disguise,  either 
potential  or  realised. 


346         maitrAya;va-brahmajva-upanishad. 

It  is  that  both  the  true  (in  the  fourth  condition) 
and  the  untrue  (in  the  three  conditions)  may  have 
their  desert,  that  the  Great  Self  (seems  to)  become 

two,  yes,  that  he  (seems  to)  become  two  \ 

— • — 

*  *  By  reason  of  the  experience  of  the  false  and  the  true,  the  great 
Soul  appears  possessed  of  duality/    CowelL 
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